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System fob Phokbtio Spbllikg. 

I. — Vowels, a as in father, ah, card, d for a sound intermediate between a in 
father and aw in law. (b for the a in hat, mad, cap. d for the a in fa$t, pass, when' 
pronounced with a vowel intermediate between a and cs. 

e as in pet^ hen. i, ei for the tow^ sound in pay, they, name, fate. Use ei when 
the sound ends in a faint i. 9 (a turned e) for the indistinct vowel written e in butter, 
battery, d for the sound in her, sir, eurl, word. 

V (a turned a) for u in up, but, o in son. 

i as in hit, bid, pin. C for i in machine, ee in bee, seed. 

9 (a turned c) for the vowel sound in law, haul, o as in not, cob, top. 6, ou for the 
vowel sound in no, dough, note, tone. Use ou when the sound ends in a faint u. 6 for 
the short New England sound in stone, whole. 

u for u in fiUl, puU, oo in book. H for oo in fool, pool, u in rude. 

U.'-DiphtJumgs. ai for the sound of < in time, pine. Use 9i for the sound usual 
in England, au for the sound of ou in round, house. Use ceu or du if either repre- 
sents the sound better. <n as in boQ, coin. 

€9 for the sound in there, air, mare. Use ce9 or ^ if either represents the sound 
better, oa for the sound in cord, hoard. Use 69 or 09 it either represents the sound 
better. (9 for the sound in fear, peer. ai9 for the sound in ire, fire, ih tor the sound 
in poor, tour. au9 for the sound in hour, tower, power. (After these diphthongs 
ending in 9, an r should be written only when pronounced, and the a should be 
omitted when not really pronounced.) 

yHi for the sound in use, few, pew. Use til for the peculiar American sound in 
dew, neWf which is intermediate between ^ and yH. Thus nyH is English, ni^ is 
American, but yils, fyH are both American and English. Write n4, dH when the 
words are so pronounced. 

In case the ear makes finer distinctions than these and it seems important to note 
them, the sign for the nearest sound in the above list may be used in each case with 
an exponent (a*, o\ r>, etc.) to be explained by the writer. Other signs may be added 
later. As to quantity, it will be understood that in unaccented syllables the quantity 
of vowels is naturally lessened, and this lessening is sufficiently shown by the lack of 
accent. Decidedly greater length than would be expected may be indicated by 
doubling the letter. Nasality ^lay be marked by , (a turned apostrophe) after the 
letter, as a^. 

ni. — Consonants, b, d, f, g (always as in go, get), h, k, I, m, n, p, r (always as in 
red, road, hurry), s (always as in nuuon), t, v, w,y,zfi8 usual. In addition : / for sh 
in she ; I tor z in azure, s in pleasure ; )> for th in think ; 9 for th in this ; y for ng 
in singing, n in sink, finger; also tftov eh in church ; d 3 for j and dg in judge, g in 
gem ; kw tor gu in quite ; hw tor wh in when ; ks, gz for x (tax, exact). Doubled con- 
sonants are not to be used unless the consonant is really long or produces the effect of 
two consonants on the ear ; as siti (city), sit9 {sitter), autt'9k (outtaUe). 

The accent may be marked by * (a turned period) before the vowel of the accented 
syllable. It should always be written, unless the accent is on the first syllable of the 
word. A secondary accent may be marked, when it seems desirable to mark it, by 
: (colon) before the vowel, as oeks : esib * Uiti {acoessibUity). 

Hyphens may be used when necessary to indicate syllable division and vocalic 
character of I, r, n, etc. Thus, a-a is different from aa, ai^ from ai9; and izl-4 
(easily) may be written when the second syllable consists of I with no preceding 
vowel. 
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DIALECT NOTES 

Volxime II, Part 1. 

COLLEGE AVORDS AND PHRASES 

BY 

EUGENE H. BABBITT. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The subject of student vocabulary has received relatively little 
attention in this country, although, as every one knows, American 
students have many words and uses of words which are peculiar 
to their college life. In Germany the language of students has 
been more seriously investigated, and there are many publications 
on the subject, the latest of which is by one of the foremost 
etymologists of Germany, Professor Kluge.* In this countiy the 
only work of any completeness is B. H. Hall's " Collection of 
College Words and Customs,"* which deals with English as well 
as American institutions, and gives much more space to customs 
than to language. Several very creditable collections for partic- 
ular institutions are in print,' and American dictionaries give 
more or less attention to college words and idioms; but a work 

1 Deutsche Studentenspraohe von Friedrich EHuge. Strassburg, 1895. 

* A. CoUection of College Words and Customs. Cambridge, 1861. 
Second edition 1866. Published anonymously but known to be by B. H. 
Hall. 

' The most careful and complete of these is Student Slang by Willard 
C. Qore, in Contributions to Rhetorical Theory, U, edited by Professor 
F. N. Scott of the University of Michigan [1896]. 
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4 DIALECT NOTES, 

on this special subject, aiming to give something like complete 
treatment of college English, does not exist. 

In view of this fact, some members of the New York branch of 
the American Dialect Society undertook to collect material for an 
article on the subject in Dialect Notbs. Money was raised to 
print and send out a circular to the leading colleges, calling for 
reports on the use of thirty specimen words, as well as for contri- 
butions of any other words in use.* The returns from this circular 
were so satisfactory that the secretary of the local society, with 
the indorsement of the originators of the plan, offered to the 
Dialect Society the results obtained, on condition that funds and 
editorial forces should be devoted to the prosecution of the work. 
The offer was accepted, a committee was appointed, and a second 
circular containing some three hundred words was prepared and 
sent to about four hundred colleges. From this circular some 
one hundred fairly complete retunis were received, and these 
form the basis for this study. 

The publication of the committee's work was repeatedly de- 
layed by various unforeseen circumstances, and it is even now 
less complete than is desirable. It is thought best, however, to 
give present results to the public and ask for criticisms and con- 
tnbutions toward a second edition, which may be made much 
more satisfactory. What is now most needed is a thorough 
search of college periodicals and books written by college men on 
college life. For this work no one came forward in time, and the 
members of the original committee had enough to do with con- 
tributions to living usage. Consequently, with the exception of 
words from Hall's book, which is mentioned wherever quoted, 
and a few from " Four Years at Yale," ' the collection comprises 
only words actually in use to-day. The lines along which further 
study and collection could be undertaken are at least four, as 
follows: (1) The words and phrases which appear in print, as 
indicated above, should be collected, with illustrative examples. 

* The circular was sent to the head of the English department in every 
college and university of the country. The words about which informa- 
tion was asked were ball-up, bone, cinch, co-ed, cram, crib, fiend, flunk, 
frat, freak, fresh, fruit, grind, grub, horse, jolly, lunch hooks, play horse 
with, pluck, plug, pony, prep, prune, quiz, ride, roast, sheepskin, snap, 
stunt, trot. 

•Four Years at Yale, by L. H. Bagg, New Haven, 1871. 
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6 DIALECT NOTES, 

in general in this introduction. Apart from these schools of 
lower grade than the college, the North Atlantic States, incladin^ 
New England, New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, are 
represented by thirty-foar colleges and universities. The North 
Central States, including those from the Ohio to the Rocky 
mountains, come next in order with twenty-seven institutions 
from which reports have been received. The Southern States, on 
the other hand, appear but infrequently, only thirteen institutions 
of collegiate grade, seven for the South Atlantic division and six 
for the South Central, reporting. Besides, only two institutions 
west of the Rockies made any report at all. It is evident from 
this that, in future, numerous additions might be made to the 
present list from institutions in certain sections, as in the South 
and extreme West. Such reports will make it possible to deter- 
mine whether there are any characteristic differences in the words 
of different districts, as well as whether words easily migrate from 
one section to another. 

Something may be said as to the character of the institutions 
reporting, in order to suggest further effort in certain directions. 
Of colleges for women only six made any reports, and these do 
not seem to indicate anything especially peculiar in such institu- 
tions. Even from the large number of co-educational institutions, 
the reports seem, on the face of them, to have been made almost 
wholly by men. Technical schools are not common in our lists. 
There is probably, therefore, special opportunity to increase the 
reports from these two classes of colleges. 

The reader who is not now, or who has not been, a student at an 
American institution, particularly the European reader, will per- 
haps be aided by a brief sketch of our institutions, and even the 
American alumnus may not take amiss a reminder of what has 
been going on in the academic world of late. 

The education of almost every one has two stages. The first is 
devoted to getting whatever he has in the way of " liberal " edu- 
cation : learning to think logically and to express his thoughts 
correctly; learning to know the best that others have thought 
and said; learning his place in the world, and the relations of the 
things that go to make up human life. After this process, or 
along with the latter part of it, come the bread-and-butter studies, 
or the professional education, — that by which the student gets 
some knowledge or power which will enable him to earn his living 
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INTRODUCTION. 7 

and be of use to the oommanity. In the former of these two 
periods — that in which the student is being humanized — he has 
much more human interest to the outsider than in the second, in 
which his application to his work is likely to be closer, and the 
side issues which play so interesting a part in the liberal course 
receive less attention. The technicalities of all professions are 
many, but have little interest to the outsider. On the other hand, 
the technicalities of the academic life itself, and especially of 
some incidentals of it as it exists in this country, are of perennial 
interest to almost every one. 

The institution in this country at which a special vocabulary 
of the student body has developed is primarily the old college. 
Here students in quest of a liberal education spend four years 
housed in dormitories apart from the outside world. In the old 
days this meant the study of the classics and mathematics, with a 
little practice in the use of English, and a glimpse of history 
and metaphysics toward the end. Religious influence dominated 
the life and thought of the college as of the community. The 
student who entered as a boy and came out as a man was usually 
looking towards the ministry; others became teachers, sometimes 
lawyers or physicians, though a college course before the profes- 
sional training was much less common in those days than now. 
This use of an institution by those intending to be ministers and 
teachers gave the last years of the course a touch of the atmos- 
phere of the professional schools. There were always some seri- 
ous-minded students whose attitude toward their work was that 
referred to above in the case of professional study. Some of the 
institutions have had connected with them for a long time real 
professional schools of theology, law, and medicine, and have thus 
furnished the foundation of universities; but in all these institu- 
tions the four undergraduate years have formed a basis for the 
social and intellectual life of the college community. Fifty years 
ago it was not uncommon for a boy to enter college at fourteen 
and graduate at eighteen, which is now the average age of admis- 
sion to college. 

Along with these colleges, and quite as old in many cases, have 
existed preparatory schools and academies of the type of Andover 
and Exeter. These are also institutions with dormitories. They 
have always had a social life within their walls, more boyish in 
atmosphere than that of the colleges, but just as intense and often 
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8 DIALECT NOTES. 

even more productive of student language. Students in these 
schools are generally preparing for college, and in our time their 
work is generally that which was formerly done in the colleges. 
Boys from fourteen to eighteen are usually there rather than in 
the colleges for their liberal education. 

Within our own time three new movements in education have 
given new institutions, and modified more or less the intellectual 
and social life at some of the old ones. Most important, as affect- 
ing our investigation, is the movement for the higher education 
of women. There have always existed in our country girls' 
schools of one sort or another. For some psychological or socio- 
logical reason there has been founded in almost every town con- 
taining a college or school for boys, a boarding school for girls; 
but a real college course for women is a modern idea. There are 
three types of institutions which this movement has given us. 
First, there are colleges for women only, such as Vassar or Welles- 
ley, which are as independent as any men's colleges ; secondly, 
there are much more numerous institutions on the co-educational 
plan, where men and women students work together in the same 
classes and under the same instructor; thirdly, tbere is the 
women's college under the administration of a university, where 
instruction is given to the men and women students separately. 

The second innovation is the scientific school. There was a feel- 
ing, which came to vigorous and polemic expression, that the old 
classical course was not adequate to prepare men for the modern 
life; and the question was asked, ^^ Cannot the study of the nat- 
ural sciences, with plenty of mathematics, furnish as good mental 
discipline as that of the classics?" The aflSnnative answer to 
this question prevailed, and schools which still exist and flourish 
were founded upon it. They may be said to have fairly proved 
the truth which was at the basis of the assertions of the anti- 
classicists, namely, that for disciplinary purposes it is not so 
important what is studied as how it is studied. But they have 
also proved that, for a liberal education, the study of things can 
never take the place of the h^tudy of men. These schools are now 
taking a rightful and in every way worthy place as professional 
schools proper, educating engineerei, chemists and architects, just 
as other professional schools do lawyers and doctors, and gener- 
ally bidding just as eagerly for students who have a sound liberal 
education to build upon. On the other hand, many of these 
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schools still give to their students, through the medium of English 
and the modem languages, something of humanistic education, 
and thus foster something of the same spirit as the college. 

A third new move is the present phase of the university. 
Americans went to Glermany to study, and found there some 
things which were an inspiration to them. They came home full 
of enthusiasm for the things which were better than ours, ap- 
pealed to our generous millionaires, and the result was some 
very costly experiments, which have done a great deal of good, 
and a great deal of harm. Wherever these experiments have 
inspired sound, sensible, modest scholarship, in student or profes- 
sor, or more sincere, intelligent, unselfish devotion on the part of 
the latter to his real work of making men out of boys, they have 
been a blessing, and the final result, when temporary aberrations 
are over, cannot but be a deepening and strengthening of the old 
currents of academic life in much the old channels, but with more 
ready inter-communication and better-kept banks. The student 
body will continue to represent, as it always has done, a select 
class of young men chosen on the basis of superior intellectual 
ability and of such moral qualities as give the power of persist- 
ent application necessary to meet the demands of the curriculum. 
One of these qualities may sometimes make up for a lack of the 
other, but the total of the two must reach a certain minimum 
which is the condition of membership in the student body. 

To return to the language of students, certain qualities of the 
American national character appear at their best in the student, 
and find interesting expression in his speech. First, there is that 
which seems to a Frenchman who comes in contact with it, the 
"terrible energy " and force of will in the Anglo-Saxon. This in 
itself does not come to direct expression — ^your Anglo-Saxon does 
not talk of his virtues— but expressions for the negative of it 
are plentiful and vigorous enough to show in what esteem it is 
held. See such words as burriy pill, stiffs, etc. Every student is 
expected to make himself count for something, and unless he 
does he has not in full measure the esteem of his fellow-students. 
Dr. Holmes finds the basis of all aristocracies to be in grit, and a 
man must show grit to maintain his standing in our intellectual 
aristocracy. It is not enough to be merely a good student ; the 
feeling, whether expressed in words or not, is that a worthy 
member of the brotherhood can and must do something more. If 
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10 DIALECT NOTES. 

that something is to earn his own living, he loses no caste there- 
by. But if he is spared that necessity he must take hold of some- 
thing, — athletics, college journalism, society, or whatever his 
tastes suggest— and do it, with a vim. A direct corollary of 
will power is self-control, and this manifests itself in admirable 
ways among students. Fair play, in all cases where it is called 
for, is eminently characteristic of student life ; in games, class 
and society rivalries, and the relations between students and 
college authorities. Slightly different is the idea of individual 
liberty coupled with individual responsibility, controlled by a 
remorseless public opinion which spares no one. The student is 
eminently respectful where respect is due — may even stretch a 
point to show respect where convention says it is due— but his 
intellect is healthy, and his judgment of anything of the nature 
of cant or humbug is quick and unerring. He is respectful, per- 
haps, but not reverent ; he may defer with the most genuine feel- 
ings to the president or a senior professor, but he never forgets 
that from one point of view they are only men. Thus he refers 
to them by such nicknames as Prexy or PilU^ calls the faculty 
pew the hear-boXy and boUs if they are late at recitation, with the 
same grim delight as in the case of the youngest tutor in college. 
The habit of organization and codperation is very highly devel- 
oped in the student life. Every class has its officers and organ- 
ization, and there are many societies of various sorts. The result 
is that, whenever anything is to be done by common effort, it 
brings out an admirable spirit of free discussion, fair play and 
intelligent compromise of differences of opinion. 

The vocabulary of American students, as compared with that 
of German and French students, shows a very high standard of 
private morals.* The American student is not prudish ; he calls 

* This is perhaps the place to protest against the popular idea that 
college students are a noisy, idle, brutal set, whose time is mostly spent 
in football, hazing and carousing. There are those who spend too much 
time in such ways, but the average student, as he appears to those who 
know him most closely, is superior in seriousness of purpose, honest 
steadfastness of application, cleanness of living, and all that goes to 
make up real moral character, to the average member of any set of 
young men out of college. It is hard for immoral young men to get into 
college, and still harder to stay there. Much of the popular reputation 
of students has been made for them by outsiders. There Is always 
about a large college a '' fringe " of men who know some regular students 
~^d always go with them to help make a noise if they get a chance. 
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a spade a spade with the greatest frankness. In this respect 
correspondents seem to have reported freely whatever there was 
to report ; but, for instance, there is nothing peculiar to students 
in the slang referring to the drinking habit or to sexual immor- 
ality. For every word sent in concerning the latter there were 
several referring to the legitimate social intercourse of young 
people on the old American free and self-respecting basis, with- 
out the exotic chaperon, whose foothold seems, after all, to be 
slight outside of our foreign population and its imitators. Respect 
for women is shown in a high degree, as is especially exemplified 
in the college words from co-educational institutions. 

Of course the college student uses, in general, the same lan- 
guage as his brother who does not go to college, including prob- 
ably a good many colloquialisms which may be classed as slang ; 
that is, figurative expressions, which are not recognized as part 
of the literary language. Now the student is likely to have in 
circulation most of the slang current among all persons of his age, 
and he may have some which is current only among students 
or even only at particular institutions. The latter naturally 
belongs to our collection, while the former does not unless it pre- 
sents distinctive features. There is, however, a certain style or 
flavor, so to speak, in general slang as heard among students, 
which one accustomed to it misses in outsiders. It doubtless 
comes from the higher average of mental alertness and quickness 
of comprehension among students, and may be described as a 
better taste in the use of slang, if we may use such a term for 
slang of any sort. It is shown by a seizing of what is really 
good metaphor, and a less frequent use of what is merely gro- 
tesque. Furthermore, the high average of mental alertness allows 
the use of more daring metaphor, and this is sometimes carried to 
an extent that reminds one of Shakespeare^s young men or in 
extreme cases finds parallels in the Norse Skalds. Compare such 
words as JEthiapian Paradise^ bicycle factory y charcoal lily ^ heifer y 
semi-weekly review^ parasang. 

Special words were referred to above as easily grouping them- 
selves under special categories, as, for instance, regular academic 
work and attendance. As to words of this sort there is a good 
analogy between the student body and the human organism. 
The normal internal functions of the latter go on unconsciously, 
and we have for them only the most general terms; but any de- 
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rangement of function or organism generally makes itself felt at 
once, and the popular vocabulary for diseases is large, as for aches 
and pains of all sorts. So in the colleges the ordinary routine of 
study and recitation goes on in a thoroughly healthy way, with- 
out being much talked about outside of the times and places 
where it is in regular order. Some of the words used are the only 
words that exist for ideas which are common enough to be recog- 
nized in the regular dictionaries. Such are /re^Aman, 802)homorey 
cterricuhuiiy commencement, matriculate^ condition, thesis, etc. 
Other words are student slang, but known to the public to a 
limited extent, as grind, bone, etc. ; rush, flunk, drop examina- 
tion. 

All these words, however, are less numerous than those for 
irregularities in the student organism. These appear to be 
numerous and prominent about in proportion to the offensivenesB 
of what they designate to the moral sense of the student body. 
Fii-st, of course, comes the literal translation, for which there are 
many synonyms, as pony, horse, stable, bicycle, race track. The 
use of the literal translation is not looked on as especially dishon- 
orable by students, but the use of unfair means at examinations is 
generally frowned upon by student opinion, though this perhaps 
varies somewhat with the community. See such words as crib, 
skin, panorama, winder. The offense which brings the most 
withering scorn from fellow students is not officially recognized 
by the faculty, but it may be conceived of as a violation of a 
higher moral law than the other two. The underlying principle 
is the same — the substitution of something else for honest work — 
but the means appears more despicable, because more insidious. 
See stipe, sicipe, boot- lick, etc. 

The various student activities naturally furnish many college 
words. Class rivalry, which used to appear in hazing, has by no 
means died out. The cane rush, or S2)ree, is still in order, and 
many interesting customs more or less general remain in full 
force. See, for example, the word fruit in the sense used at 
Yale and Amherst. Dormitory life gives several special words. 
See yell rep, stack, goody, Ve7ius, Amazon, sweep, etc. 

Societies, secret or otherwise, play a large part in the social life 
of many colleges, and give rise to many words. Compare such 
words as Thete, Deke, etc., ovSci^, barb, frat, neutral, rush, run, 
cultivate. Athletics furnish a few figui*ative expressions which 
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are at least ve^ common in the colleges. See play baU^ fall on 
the bally spikey onto his curveSy etc. 

Finally, co-education gives a large and sometimes amusing 
vocabulary. It is of interest to notice that from institutions for 
women alone very few terms came which are not in use elsewhere. 
These are all, with one exception (swain), terms for something 
pertaining to eating. But the institutions for both sexes are full 
of words of interest, most of them showing how even in academic 
halls 

** Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan." 

See co-edy the verb coeducatey coeducational toalk (we hope every- 
body sees why the planks are just two feex apart), hen, hen-mediCy 
hen-roosty sage hen, calicOy cottage course, spoon-holdevy etc. 

As compared with that in German and English universities, 
the influence of the classics is not remarkably great on the student 
words of American colleges. It is true that the diploma, given 
at the end of the coui*se, is still commonly in Latin, as in mediaeval 
times, and degrees are usually conferred in the same tongue. 
There are also a few words or phrases of direct Latin importation 
used at some of the older institutions for modes and customs of 
college life. Such are admittatur for a certificate of admission, 
detur for a gift of books, and more commonly cum laitdCy magna 
or summa cum lattde for the degree of honor attained in studies. 
Yet comparatively few such expressions have taken lasting hold 
of student speech, and fewer still have originated with students 
themselves. The firmest in their hold on students are doubtless 
alma mater y alumntts with its plural and the less common femi- 
nine forms, and campus, a word peculiar to American institutions, 
it would seem. Besides these, some few classical terms have 
received special application by use among students only, and these 
are naturally of special interest. Thus the president of the col- 
lege is almost universally called by the mongrel Latin word prex 
or prj^ie. The professor of Greek is sometimes called koI yop, 
and the room over which he holds sway is Greece. Somewhat 
inconsistently, however, a Greek is not one who belongs to Greece 
in the above sense, or one who necessarily knows anything of the 
language, but only a member of one of those numerous social 
organizations commonly known by the Greek letters they bear. 
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The opposite of a Greek in this sense is a barb^ that is barbarian, 
or an ovScf, a "nothing" to his condescending fraternity brother. 
A few classical terms are facetiously applied to the most incon- 
gruous subjects, but not so universally perhaps. The char-woman 
is thus a Venus^ an Amazon^ or — when there are three of them — 
they are the three graces. 

In one kind of expression, however, the classical influence ex- 
tends itself more widely, and that curiously enough without any 
regard to the classics as subjects for study. This is in the use of 
Oreek letters for the names of those societies of a social nature 
which are called fraternities if for men, and fraternities or soror- 
ities if for women. These also are institutions peculiarly Ameri- 
can, and exclusively so but for an occasional offshoot in the 
colleges of British America. For example, the military character, 
which is typical of the Grerman corps, is wholly wanting in this 
country. The fraternity is regularly known by the Greek initials 
representing its name, and these are variously pronounced so as 
to present considerable variety of forms. Sometimes the names 
of the letters are given in full, as Alpha Delta Phi, — always with 
the old English method of pronouncing Greek — sometimes with 
a combination of Greek and English letter names, 2k8 Delta lT(yil)y 
sometimes with English letter names entirely, as D,K.E. (dt-ki-t), 
— and finally with various abbreviations of one or more letters, as 
Alpha Deity Zete (zU), Deke (dik), Kap (keep). The same names 
are also given to a member of such a society, as " He's a Deke.^^ 
First established about the thirties, these societies have spread 
widely over the country and rapidly increased in numbers as well. 
The Greek fraternity is therefore now firmly rooted in institutions 
where the classics are no part of the curriculum, and among 
students who have never studied them. 

Among the most interesting of the chapters in Professor Kluge's 
book, already referred to, is one on student zoology.* Like his 
German brother, the American student also makes frequent use of 
words derived from the animal kingdom. Indeed, for his lan- 
guage, the term zoology might be enlarged to include all natural 
history, though the zoological garden which the American student 
has set up is somewhat larger than his botanical. The latter, 
however, is interesting in spite of its smaller size. To the stu- 

' Deutsche Studentensprache, page 50. 
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dent, anything easy or agreeable is a berry y or fruity though the 
latter more general term has somewhat more general uses. An 
agreeable person of either sex, especially a handsome young lady, 
is a geranium or a peach. A countryman, or a greenhorn of any 
description, is a buckwheat, a wheats a hay-rube^ while an old man 
with white hair is a cotton-top. A young negro is a charcoaUilyy 
and his sister a charcoal-blossom or a chocolate-drop. 

The student's zoology is more varied and sometimes, it must be 
said, decidedly less delicate. The literal translation has already 
been mentioned as furnishing numerous student words, most of 
them zoological, from the specific pony, horse, to the quite general 
animal, beast, which are not used exclusively in this sense. A 
pretty girl is a baby or ?l fairy, while bird, birdie, and canary are 
common terms for a young woman. On the other hand, an 
accomplished person may also be a bird, and to bird is to be of 
sportive tendencies. Women students are hens, a term not con- 
fined to student slang however. As the medical student is usually 
a man, a woman studying medicine is a hen-medic, the more dis- 
tinctive part of the compound naturally being put first. In one 
place a woman student living in the dormitory, as distinct from 
one living outside, is a Sage-hen, from the name of the dormitory. 
Sage College. Following more naturally upon this than student 
words sometimes do, a dormitory for women is a hen-coop, hen- 
ranch, hen-roost, or more elegantly, with reference to another 
term for women, a bird-cage. The inconsistency already noticed 
is found here also. For example, baby-skuU, which might be ex- 
pected to have some connection with baby, meaning a pretty 
girl, proves to be nothing but an apple-dumpling. With more 
strength than elegance, the king at cards in a bull-dog, and the 
queen a bitch. In student language, even the food he eats has 
humorous denominations. Thus milk is cowjuice, the milk-pitcher 
is the cow, or, if it be a small one, the heifer. Eggs are hen-fruit, 
as often outside of college, though the goose-egg, the duck-egg is 
a zero, whether got in recitation or in athletic games. The sausage 
seems no less a favorite lunch with the student because, hon-ibile 
dictn, he calls it dog, doggie, or bow-wow. From this, no doubt, 
the lunch-wagon which stands at the comer at night gets its 
student name of dog-wagon. Too often, also, the student feeds, 
as animals do, even his class-dinner or banquet being regularly 
called a feed without being less interesting or less appetizing to 
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him. With his fondness for giving each word some new twist, it 
is not strange that a Welsh-rabbit should be known as a bunny^ 
the exceedingly donbtful etymology Welsh -rarebit not having 
taken hold of the student's linguistic sense. The slang use of hog 
is general, but it seems to be specifically a student word in to hog^ 
that is to get from another without work, and in the phrase on 
the hogy meaning in general ready to get something for nothing. 
In some student communities, to frog is to cheat, especially in 
examination, and a JUh is a freshman or one easily beguiled, 
though the particular kind of fish known as a gospel-shark is, on 
the other hand, a divine. Yet a fish-scale has nothing to do with 
animals that swim, for it is the nickel with which a student pays 
his car-fare. So also such zoological terms as beef bloody bones^ 
dead, figure in numerous uses in the student vocabulary. 

A special division of the student's zoological material might be 
made for his metaphors based on entomology, for, though less 
extensive than the larger field, it includes some striking examples. 
Thus a bug is a stupid person, apparently quite a different use 
from the ordinary slang big-bug. With customary inconsistency, 
however, to put a bug on a person is to score a point in repartee. 
The plui*al of this word, bugs, is often applied to the professor of 
entomology or of biology in much the same way as bones is 
applied to the professor of anatomy. The subject of biology is 
also called bugs, or more commonly perhaps bugology. The pro- 
fessor who turns his wit and sarcasm upon his class in order to 
make his students more diligent is a gad-fly, though from the 
number of institutions reporting the term it would seem that such 
an individual is not common or is known by other names. To 
entertain with conversation at a social gathering, especially to 
entertain a lady, is known as to buzz, and these are only some of 
the many ways in which the student has attempted to enrich his 
speech by words relating primarily to the natural world. 

Some tendencies in student English which relate to the gram- 
mar of his speech are worth a passing remark. Most significant 
of these is the tendency to use abbreviations, which is exemplified 
on nearly every page of the word-list. The subjects he studies, 
the names of his teachers, his societies, his fellows, are all clipped 
by the student to the shortest forms which can be understood. 
Thus he studies analyt (analytical geometry), biol (biology), bib 
(biblical literature), cole (calculus), elle (electricity), pol-econ 
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(political economy), math (mathematics). He lives in the dorm 
(dormitory), belongs to a frcU (fraternity), goes or fails to go to 
chap (chapel), to the gi/m (gymnasium), or to lab (laboratory), 
delivers a c^ecA; (declamation) f or the />r(>/^(professor), and exhibits 
his knowledge or lack of it in a prelim (preliminary examination) 
or an exam (examination). His associates are 2l fresh (freshman), 
a soph (sophomore), a docy a denty a grad^ a darby perhaps a co-ed 
or a/m, that is a woman whether student or not. The student 
also forms new and striking compounds both of words not so 
combined in ordinary speech, and of the abbreviated forms which 
he has so frequently made. Some of them have already been 
mentioned, as bahy-skidlyCharcodl'lilyy fish-scale^ gospeUsharkyhvit 
these are not a tithe of those commonly used. The single word 
most prolific in compounds is class y the frequency of which indi- 
cates how important is the thing itself in all college life. There 
are thus not only class-officerSy class-electionSy class-meetingSy but 
clasS'dinnerSy class-caps, class-ringsy class-parties, class-rows, and 
even class-babies with class-cradles and class-cups for them when 
the college graduate has married and had children bom to him. 
Less common than others, but more interesting from a linguistic 
standpoint, are the nouns derived from verbs and modifying 
adverbs, as ball-up, hand-doton, bredk-qjff, as significant substan- 
tives for the student as if they conformed more nearly to the 
literary language of to-day. Compounds made by the use of one 
or more abbreviated forms are anti-fraty bib-lit (biblical litera- 
ture), spring-examy math-exam, fem-sem, and many others, as 
shown by the list below. 

Nor does the student hesitate to take other liberties with lan- 
guage. The categories of noun, adjective, and verb are readily 
interchanged without the slightest regard for the language of 
literature or other conservative forces. This freedom suggests 
nothing so much as the Elizabethan age, that springtime of our 
modem speech, when new forms were growing and blossoming 
on every written page since there were no recognized standards 
and each writer could change and vary as he would. For exam- 
ple, the Latin verbs admittatur, detur, — really complete phrases 
since the subject is implied, — are used as ordinary nouns. So also 
nouns are easily made from such verbs as ball up, break offy and 
many adjectives, as dead, easyy fuU. Nouns also become verbs 
with equal ease, as cAin, to talk, gossip, interrogate, buzz in the 
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sense already noted. In all these ways language is made sub- 
servient to the student's whim, caprice, or exuberance of spirits. 
He considers function only, and refuses to be hampered by mere 
form, no matter how well established in use outside of college 
life. 

The real value, however, of such a collection of college words 
and phrases as the present is not that it is to add much, if at all, 
to the number of words or expressions in the permanent vocab- 
ulary of the language ; not that it is to be permanent in itself, 
for many words and usages now common among students will 
probably disappear entirely in a few years, to be replaced by 
others of no less transitory life ; not that such a collection repre- 
sents essentially new principles of word-formation. It is rather 
that the word-list exhibits the vocabulary of a living dialect, 
belonging to communities fairly distinct from the rest of the 
world and largely affected by similar influences. On this account 
it illustrates, as nothing else can do, the natural influences operat- 
ing upon language and the natural effects to be expected, influ- 
ences and effects which cannot be arrived at by a priori reason- 
ing or with certainty from merely literary tradition. Besides, 
from seeing language as it actually exists, as it lives and grows, 
it is possible to make right inferences regarding language in the 
past, and to determine the probability or improbability of much 
that now rests wholly or largely upon conjecture. Such an 
investigation of language as it really exists is thus in line with 
the whole theory of modem linguistic study, and with that 
actual and minute examination of existing facts and tendencies 
by which the greatest advances in linguistic science have been 
made in this century. 

For example, there is evidence in this brief study of the vigor- 
ous growth which affects language when its life is not hampered 
by convention and restricted by rule. Under such conditions, 
as we clearly see, it is abundantly productive of new forms, new 
meanings, new combinations for the expression of thought. It 
assists us also in no slight measure to understand how older forms 
probably came into existence. For instance, there are some 
literary traditions, though no certain history, regarding such 
abbreviated forms as mob and cab. This study of student 
English shows conclusively that such shortened forms are most 
common in speech which is untrammeled by tradition, and that 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 



The few abbreviations of a grammatical character will be readily uDderstood. 
Those for the institutions represented in the word-list are as follows : 



A Amherst Coll., Amherst, Mass. 

Aff Allegheny Coll.. Meadville, Pa. 

An United States Naval Acad., Annapo- 
lis, Md. 

At Atlanta Univ., Atlanta^ Ga. 

B Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 

Bd Barnard Coll., New York. 

Be Beloit Coll., Beloit, Wis. 

Bk Baker Univ., Baldwin, Kr. 

Bo Bowdoin Coll., Brunswick, Me. 

Bu Buoknell Univ., Lewlsburgr, Pa. 

C Columbia Univ., New York. 

Cb Colby Univ., Waterville, Me. 

CC Coll. of City of New York, N. Y. 

CCh Coll. of Charleston, Charleston, S. C. 

Ce Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N. Y. 

Ch Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

an Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 0. 

Cor Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

OS Case Sch. of Applied Science, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Ct Centre Coll.. Danville, Ky. 

CuU Cumberland Univ., Lebanon. Tenn. 

D Dartmouth Coll., Hanover, N. H. 

Dk Dickinson Coll., Carlisle, Pa. 

Dl Delaware Coll., Newark, Del. 

El Blmira Coll., Elmira, N. Y. 

Fa Porter and Dow*8 Sch., Farmington, 
Ct. 

H Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. j 

Ha Hamilton Coll., Clinton, N. Y. j 

Hd Heidelberg Univ., TiflBn, O. | 

Hi Hillsdale Coll., Hillsdale, Mich. 

Hk Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Ct. | 

Ho Hobart Coll, Geneva, N. Y. 

H-S Hampden Sidney Coll., Hampden ! 
Sidney, Va. I 

la Iowa Coll., Grinnell, Iowa. i 

In Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

IS Iowa State Agr. Coll., Ames, Iowa. ' 

IW Dlinois Wesleyan Univ., Blooming- ! 
ton. III. 

K Knox Coll., Galesburg, 111. j 

La Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge, ! 
La. 

LF Lake Forest Univ., Lake Forest, 111. 

Lw Lawrenceville Sch., Lawrenceville, 
N.J. 

M Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Ma Mariette CoU., MaHetta, O. 

Me Maine State Coll., Orono, Me. 



Mu Muhlenberg Coll., Allentown, Pa. 

Mi Miami Univ., Oxford, O. 

Min Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
MtH Mt.Holyoke Coll., Mt.Holyoke, Mass. 
MtHr Mt. Hermon Sch., Mt. Hermon, Mass. 
N University of Nashville, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

University of North Dakota, Uni- 
versity, N. D. 

Northfleld Sem., Northfleld, Mass. 

Northwestern Univ., Evanston, IlL 

Oberlin Coll., Oberlin, O. 

Olivette Coll., Olivette, Mich. 

Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Phillips Acad., Andover, Mass. 

Pennsylvania Coll., Gettysburg, Pa. 

Phillips Acad., Exeter, N. H. 

Pennsylvania State Coll., State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

Rutgers Coll., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Randolph Macon Coll., Ashland, Va. 

Roanoke Coll., Salem, Va. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst., Troy, 
N. Y. 

Swarthmore Coll., Swarthmore, Pa. 

Coll. of South Carolina, Clinton, S. C. 

Smith Coll., Northampton, Mass. 

Tulane Univ., New Orleans, La. 

Talladega Coll., Talladega, Ala. 

Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Thiel Coll., Greenevllle, Pa. 

Tufts Coll., Tufts College, Mass. 

Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City, U. 

Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 

Univ. of Wooster, Wooeter, O. 

Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Worcester Acad.. Worcester, Mass. 

Washington Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Ct. 

Wellesley Coll., Wellesley, Mass. 

West Point Military Acad., West 
Point, N. Y. 

Worcester Polytechnic Inst., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland,0. 

Westtown Boarding Soh.,We8ttown, 
Pa. 
WyS Wyoming Sem., Kingston, Pa. 
Y Yale Univ., New Haven, Ct. 
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COLLEGE WORDS AND PHRASES. 



WORD-LIST. 

ad enndeniy prep. phr. as adv. 'To the same.' A student h 
leaving one college may be admitted without examination to the sai 
ing in another, if the onrricnla of the two colleges are eqniyalen 
student who has satisfactorily completed the work of the sophon 
at Amherst may go to Dartmouth and begin as a junior. The pi 
declining under the modem elective system. 

adjourn 9 v. i. l. To absent oneself from recitation = cut (1) 
To leave the recitation room as a class when the instructor is late = 
1. Local Bo (HaU). 2. Local U of Vt. (Hall.) . 

admittatur, n. 'Let him be admitted'; certificate of admissi 
at the older American colleges. Equivalent to the modem matr 
card ; that is, entitling the holder to attend college exercises and 
college buildings. (Hall.) 

advancey n. New work assigned to a class for next lesson ; of 
review. (Hall.) 

advanced standi ng, admission to. Admission to a hig 
the freshman, or lowest class, on proof of proficiency in the worli 
done by the class. 

alma mater, n. College from which one has been graduated. 

Alpha Tan, n. Member of the Alpha Tan Omega fraternity. 

alumni society, n. A society or club formed of some or a 
graduates of a college or university. It usually has regular meet 
sometimes holds property, as for a club-house. Some such soci 
large and influential: e. g. the Harvard Club of New York, the 
Chicago, etc. General societies of the whole body of the alumni, 
as wish to join, are also usual. Called also alumni association, s 
alumni, etc., with the variation alumn» in case of societies oi 
graduates. 

alumnus, /. -na, n. pi. alumni, -nae. In the strictesi 
graduate of a college or university ; sometimes used for a graduate i 
institution of learning, as of medical school, seminary, high sch 
Many alumni societies also admit as members any former students, 
they have taken a degree or not. 
'^ Amazon, n. A woman who takes care of college buildings. I 

analyt, or analytics, n. Analytical geometry. 

anchor brand, n. A brand of whiskey sold in Annapolis. . 
^ animal, n. 1. A literal translation, pony (syn. see pony). 2 
vulgar person. 8. A Welsh rabbit (syn. bunny). Ho (1), Mh (1), 
PE (1), Sm (1, 2), Tu (1, 8), WR (1, 2, 8). 

anti*fWlt, n. A non-fraternity man. C. 

^baby, n. A pretty girl. Tu. 

baby, adj. Anything nice. Tu. 

baby-skull, n. Apple dumpling. Fa. 
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ball-npy V. i. To become confiued. A, Ag, Al, B, Bd, Be, Bk, Bo, Ba« 
0, Cb, OC, Cg, Ch, Cin, Cor, CS, Ct, D, Dl, Dk, El, Pa, H, Ha, Hi, Hk, Ho, 
H-S, la. In, K, LF, M, Me, Mh, Mi, Min, Mo, MtH, MtHr, ND, NW, O, 01, 
P, PC, PE, Ps, PSC, R, HP, S, Th, Tn, U, Up, V, Wa, WA, We, WJ, WR, 
WS. 

ball-npy V, t To oonfofle. The Intransitiye ase is the original one. It 
probably comes from the *' balling np" of a horse in soft, neW' fallen snow, 
when a snowball forms within each shoe, making the horse's footing insecure 
and his movements awkward. Bd, Bk, Bn, C, Cb, CC, Cin, £1, H, Ha, Hk, 
H-S, la, LF, M, Mh, Min, Mo, ND, NW, 01, PC, PE, PSC, HP, Th, Tn, U, 
URo, V, Wa, WA, We, WJ, WR, WS. 

balloon-Jnicey n. Empty, noisy talk. Y. 

banger, (b8Bi)8r) n. A stoat cane. T. 

bank, n. Water-closet. RP. 

barby n. A non-fratemity man. Ag, Be, Bn, Cin, Ct, H-S, IS, E, M, 
Mh, Mi, Min, Mo, NW, R-M, T, TejTn, Wa, WR. 

baty n. 1. A loose woman. 2. Spree. 8. Dollar. 4. Foolish, good 
time. Bd (2), Bn (1), H-S (4), P (2, 8), RP (1), Tn (2). 

baty V, To make a perfect recitation. V. 

bawl-np, V. To shnt np, to stop talking. Local, We. (Occnrs in a 
song to the tnne of *' Scotland's Burning.") 

bear-box, n. The faoalty pew in chapel. Ha. 

beasty n. Literal translation. Mo. 

beat, V, To attempt to recite without preparation. Ct. [To obtain an 
unfair advantage of :— defraud. (Slang U. S.) Cent. Diet.] 

beef, n. 1. A mistake. 2. Weight, as of an athlete. NW (1), T (1), 
WR (1), Wa (1). 

beef, V. t and t*. 1. To object. 2. To loaf; waste time. 8. To make a 
mistake. 4. To find fault with. 5. To talk without saying anything. CI 
(1), la (4), 0(2, 8). 

belly-washy n. Any soft drink. Ch, H. [Any kind of drink of poor 
quality (Vulgar). Cent. Diet.] 

belty n. A circle of streets in Troy traversed by the factory girls. 
Local. RP. 

belt-chase r, n. A student who walks on the <'belt" (v. supra) for 
purposes of fiirtation. RP. 

berry, n. 1. Anything easy or ''soft." 2. A good thing. Cin (1), 
Cor (1), Ha (1), H-S (1), IS (1), RP (1), Tu (1), URo (1), We (2), WR (1). 

berry, adj. Good-looking. Cin, IS. 

best girl, n. The young lady to whom a student is especially devoted. 
Cor, WR. 

bever, n. A luncheon formerly served between breakfast and dinner at 
the college commons. (Hall.) . H. 

b-flat, n. Bedbug. NS. 

bib, i, e. biblical, adj. as n. 1. A student at the biblical institute. 
2. The study of bibUcal history. Biblical. LF (2), NW (1), Y (1). 

bib-lit, n. 1. A theological student. 2. Biblical literature. 

bicycle, n. a translation used to assist in getting lesson, or in class. 
Bk, We, WR, 
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l>id, n. An inyitfttion. Cor, E, T. 

Bid, n. 1. An Irish aenrant-girl. 2. A woman care-taker at college. 
(Syn. Amazon, goody, Venns.) Cor (1), WA (2). 

biff, n. A slap or ponch. B (1), Cg (1). 

bif^ V. t. 1. To hit or strike. 2. To do anything well. 8. To study 
hard. An (2), B (1), Cg (1), LP (1, 8). 

bilsre, V. i. To be dropped, dismissed, or obliged to resign. An. 

biol, (bai-ol) v. n. Biology. LF. 

bird* n. 1. A girl. 2. A person extremely accomplished (often ironical). 
8. A sport. A (1), B (1), K (1), O (3), Tu (1), V (1), Y (1, 8). 

bird, v.i. 1. To be a sport. 2. To dissipate. T (1, 2). 

bird-casr6» n. Dormitory for women students. Tu. 

birdie, n. A girl eager to make a man's acquaintance without an intro- 
duction. Tu. 
- bitch, n. Queen, at cards. B, Bu, Ha, UBo. 

bivalent, adj. Accompanied by a lady, as ' he went bivalent.' We. 

bleach, v. t To absent one's self from chapel. 

bleachers, n. The grand stand. la. Ordinarily the uncovered benches 
at an athletic field, but where there are no covered seats ''grand-stand" and 
''bleachers" are interchanged easily. 
^ blind, V, t 1. To answer all the questions put by an instructor. 2. To 
make a false impression of having prepared the lesson, by reciting well. Bk 
(I), C a), CC (1), El (1), Mh (1), N (1), Tu (1, 2), WB (1), W8 (1). 

blitz, V. i. To absent one's self from recitation. 
-^ blob, n. A mistake. 

blob, V. i. To make a mistake. 

blood, n. 1. A perfect recitation. 2. A wealthy student fond of sport- 
ing. Ha (1, 2), H-S (2), PE (2), WR (1, 2). 

blub, n. Empty talk. T. 

blue, the, n. The Tale color ; hence, whatever represents Yale in any 
way. See Crimson and Tiger. 

blue, invisible, n. Policeman. Tu. 

blae, n. A student who is strict in observance of college regulations. 
(Hall.) 

blue-licrht, n. A student who seeks to ingratiate himself with the 
faculty by informing. (Syn. faculty-man.) (Hall.) U of Vt. 

blae-skin, n. =blue, supra. (Hall.) 

blae-8tockingr» f^- 1. A masculine college girl devoted to study. 2. 

A woman student. Bd (1), El (r) (1), O (1), PE (1), Ta (1), Tu (2), U (1), Wa (1). 

K ^ blnfl^ n. 1. Mere talk ; talk intended to mystify or deceive, as ' to put 

i up a hluff,^ ' to chuck a bluff.^ See chuck. 2. (" bluffer.") One who bluffs. 

(V. 1 and 2.) A (2), B (1), Bd (2), El (2), LF (2), PSC (2), Sm (2), V (2). 

blufl^ V. t 1. To make a false show of ability. 2. To gain or attempt 
to gain an advantage by making such show. 8. To make fun of. 4. To 
answer all questions put by an instructor. A (1), Bd (1), CC (2), El (1, 8), 
LP(1), PdC(l), Sm(l),V(l),WS(8). [To try to excuse. (SUng.) Murray.] 
[A false excuse intended to blindfold or hoodwink ; a blind. (Slang.) Mur- 
ray.] 0.(1). 
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bohn, n. 1. A close student. 2. One who nses a literal translation. 
Bd (1), Cg (1), Ch (1), Cor (1), Ha (1), Hk (1), Ho (1), NW (1), T (1), Tu (2), 
U (1), URo (1), We (1), WR (1). (Derived from Bohn, the name of a well- 
known pnblisher of translations from the classics. Of. bone, below.) 

bohn, V. i. To stndj hard or diligently. Al, Bd, Cg, Ch, Cor, Ha, Hk, 
Ho, NW, P, T, Tu, U, URo, We, WR. 

bolt, n. Refusal of a class to attend college exercises for the purpose of 
coercing the faculty. Be, Bk, C, Cin, Ct, Ha, Hd, In, S, Mh, Min, NW, P, 
Th, Tu, WR. 
^' bolt, V. t. 1. To 'cut' a class. 2. To hasten away from a class-room 
when the instructor is not punctual. Bk (1), Min (1), Tu (2). 

bone, n. 1. A close student. 2. A dollar. 1. Used generally. 2. B, 
Bd, Be, CC, Cg, H, Ha, In, M, P, PE, RP, Tu, We, Wp, WR, WS. 
_ bone, V. 1. To study diligently. (Probably from **bone," an allusion 
to knuckle.) Cf. **to knuckle down.*' 2. To get a lesson from another. 
8. To ask for, dun. 4. To charge with. 6. To bore. 6. To worry. 
1. Used generally. B (8, 4), Bd (8), B4 (8, 4), Bk (8), CCh (8), CuU (4). Fa (6), 
H (8), Hd (8), la (8), In (8), La (8), M (8), Mh (8), Min (8), ND (8, 4), P (8), 
PE (8), PSC (8), R (8), T (8, 4, 5), Th (8), Tu (4, 8), Wp (5, 6), WR (8, 4). 

bones, n. 1. A skeleton. 2. Dice. 8. Instructor in physiology and 
anatomy. 4. The fist. 5. A thin man. Ag (1), Be (1), CCh (1), El (1), 
H (5), Hd (1), H-S (1, 4), M (2), Mh (1), Mo (1), O (1), Pa (5), PSC (1, 3), R-M 
(1), T (1, 2, 5), URo (1), Wa (1), WR (2), Y (5). 

BonOH, n. The Senior secret society at Yale, whose emblem is a skull 
and cross-bones. The members are known as Bones men. 

boot-lick, n. One who tries to curry favor. Be, CCh, H-S, P, PE, 
R-M, U, V, W. 
— boot-lick, V. t. To curry favor with an instructor. An, CCh, H-S, P, 
PE, R-M, U, Wa, V, W. [To toady (slang). Murray.] 

bore, n. An uninteresting subject or course of instruction. [A tiresome 
person. Murray.] 
_ bore, V. t. To become confused. In, Tu. 

bounce, n. In phrase ' get the grand bounce^^ to be expelled. See also 
G. B. [Expulsion, discharge, dismissal (slang). Cent. Diet.] 

bounce, v* t To send peremptorily from the class-room for a breach of 
discipline. Cor, PA. [To eject or turn out without ceremony ; expel vigor- 
ously (slang). Murray.] 

Iiounced, adj. Excused indefinitely ; suspended. Cor. 

bow-wow, n. Sausage. Bu, la, Tu, URo, Wa. 

box, n. The pulpit in chapel. P. 

break-olf, n. A joke at another's expense. S. 

bright, adv. In phrase 'to do it b}HghV To make a perfect recitation. 
El. 

buck, V. t. 1. To haze, q. r. Te. 2. In phrase 'to buck society,' to 
call on a lady. PSC. 
' buck out, V. t To prepare, as a lesson. Be, Bk, Hd, la, LF,.Min, Tu, 
URo. 

1>uckwheat, n. A greenhorn. Ag. See wheat. 
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hVLgf n. 1. A Btnpid person. [A proad, conceited person. Cent. Diet.] 
[2. A " swell" (slang). Murray.] 2. In phrase ' to put a bug any* to score a 
point in repartee. Wa (1;, We (2). 

bags, n. 1. The subject of biology. 2. The professor of biology. Be 
(2), Bk (2), Ha (1, 2), IS (1, 2), Mo (1), T (2), Tu (2). 

bngology, n. Biology. Tu. 

bull, n. Error. Be, CC. Ha, la, IS, EF, Mh, Mi, Min, ND, NW, 01, 
PE, Tu, UBo, Wa, We, WB, WS. 

bull, V. To spend time in another man's room when not working. Mh. 

ball-dog, n. King, at cards. B. 

ballet, n. 1. Ace, at cards. 2. Money. B (1), Tu (2). 

bully, n. Head-mark in coasting WS. 

bum, n. 1. A spree. 2. An unpretentious spread. 8. Any frolic. 
Ag(l), Bd(l), Be (1, 2), BH (1), CC (1), CCh (I). Cin (1), Cor (I), El (1), H(l), 
(Ha (1), Hk (1), H-S (1), la (1, 8), In (1), IS (1, 2), LP (1), M (1), Mh (1), Min 
(1, 2), Mo (1), MtHr (1), ND (1), NW (1), 01 (1), P (1), PE (1, 2), R-M (1), Rp. 
T, Te, Th, Tu, URo, Wa, V, We, WR, WyS, Y. In phrase *on the bum,* 

1. Deteriorating. 2. Usually drunk. 8. Very poor, bad. B (1, 2, 8), O (1, 

2, 8), RP (2), WS (8). 

. bum, adj\ Very poor. 

bum, V. t. 1. To get from another without work. 2. To loaf, especially 
waste time while cutting a recitation. HS, Ta. 

bum, V. i, Cin, Ct. 

bummer, n. One who continually spends his time in another's room. 
Mh. See bum, v. i. supra. [An idler, lounger, loafer (slang). Murray.] 

bunch, n. In phrase * bunch of it,' applied to an attractive girl. B. 

bunny, n. Welsh rabbit. CC, El, IS, Mh, Mo, Sm, Tu, Wa, Wl, WR. 

burial ot Euclid. Mock funeral held by the sophomore class as a 
celebration on finishing the study of Euclid. Similar celebrations are held 
at various institutions over other books. Hall mentions' Conic Sections at 
Trinity, Zumpt's Latin Grammar at N. T. University, a Latin reader called 
**Convivium** at Hamilton. The ceremony is known at Columbia as the 
'* Sophomore triumph." We, Y. 

burn, V. t. 1. To get from another without work. (Cf. sponge.) 2. To 
waste, throw away. Ta (1), Y (2). 

bursar, n. An officer who has charge of all money matters between the 
college and the students. C, H. 

bust, n. 1. A failure in examination. 2. A lower order of bum. 8. 
Examination or recitation. Be (1, 2), CCh (1), Cin (1), Cor (1, 2), El (2), Ha 
(1), HS (1), Min (1), Mo (1), PE (1, 2), R-M (1, 2, 8), Ro (1), T (1, 2), Te (1), 
Tu (1, 2), U (2), URo (2), Wa (2), WR (1, 2), V (1, 2), WS (1), Y (1, 2). 

bust, V. i. To fail in recitation or examination. CC, CuC, Ha, Hd, HS, 
N, ND, R-M, Ro, SC, T, Te, Tu, U, V, Y. 

bust, V. t. To cause to fail. Bd, H-S, R-M, T, Tu, U, V, Y. 

busy, adj. Conventionally used like the ''not at home" of society, 
when one does not wish to see visitors. H, Williams. (Hall.) 

buzz, V. t. To entertain, converse with ; generally used of a male person 
at a social function, with reference to the lady in whose company he is for 
the time. 
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cady n. A stadent in an academy or preparatory school. Be, Ba, LF, 
Min, NW, O, PA, PE, Tu, WR. 

calCy n. 1. Calcolns. 2. A hard student = *' Fiend/' g. v. An. 

calicOy often abb. calic, n. 1. A woman, individnally as companion 
to a man, or collectively wherever sex plays a part in social life. It occnrs 
in varions self -explaining phrases, snch as '* to take calic*' = to take a ladjr 
to a place of entertainment. By a further figure this term is used at co- 
educational institutions for a flirtation, or love affair, of a more or less 
serious nature. Cf . Privatdoeentin in Kluge. N, PS, R-M, Ta, Tu, V. 

calico, adj. Pertaining to women students, as * ccUico course,' a course 
popular with women students, or one in which the social element is more 
prominent than the educational. 

calicOy n. Member of Calocagathian Society at Iowa College, the first 
part of which is used alone and pronounced like calico. 

canipuSy n. 1. The college grounds. 2. Athletic field. 8. In phrase 
'to be on the campus^ ; to be suspended. 1. Used generally. 2. Pa, PE. 
8. Bu. 
-^ can, n. Water-closet. Be, In, M, Min, NW, URo. 

canary, n. 1. A cigarette. 2. A servant girl. 8. A woman student = 
" co-ed," q, V, Tu (2, 8), We (1). 

cane-rush, n. Contest for class supremacy, which consists in trying 
to get and retain control, by force, of a stick or cane which is held at the 
start by members of each class. Cf . rush. General in eastern institutions. 

cane*spree, n. Same as cane-rush, q. v, 

case, n. 1. A dollar. 2. In phrase ' to have a ceu^,' to be strongly 
Infatuated. 1. Wa. 2. In. 

cat, V. i. To go with bad women. Tu. [A prostitute (slang). Murray.] 

O. G., i. e. corner grocery, n. One much patronized by the women 
students of Cornell University, and by them given this name. 

Cbancellor, n. Head of the institution (—president). N. T. Univ., 
U. of Neb. 

chamber of commerce, n. Water-closet. URo. 

chap, n. Chapel. IS, LP, Mh, ND, O, WR. 

charcoal blossom, n. A young negress. 

charcoal-lily, n. A boy very dark in color. Ta. 

cheek, v. i. In phrase * cheiek it,' to go into recitation unprepared as if 
prepared. Be, Bu, Cin, IS, NW, PC, Th, Tu, URo, Wa, We. 

chief, n. Head of department of instruction. C, P. 

chill, adj' In phrase 'have anything down chill,* To have perfect 
mastery of anything. Cf . cold. B, Ha, IS, Mh, Tu, 01, URo, Wa, We, WR. 
~- chimney, n. A person much addicted to smoking. URo. 
- chin, V. t 1. To ''buzz,'* interrogate, gossip, talk to. 2. To talk to an 
instructor for the purpose of gaining favor. 8. To talk fraternity to one. 
4. To get the advantage of in a joke. Ag (1, 2), Be (1), Bk (1, 2), Bo (2), Bu 
(1), Cin (1, 2), Cor (1), El (1, 2), Ha (1, 2), H-S (1), IS (1, 2), M (1, 2), Mh (2), 
Mk(l), Min(l), Mo(l), MtHr(l), NW(1), 0(1), 01(1), P(l), PC(1), PE(1,2), 
PSC (1), R-M (1, 2), RP (1), T (1, 2), Ta (1, 4), Th (1, 2), Tu (1, 2, 8), U (1, 2), 
URo (1, 2), Wa (1), Y (1), WA (1), WE (1, 2, 4), WR (1), WS (1). 
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chinnery n. One who tries to cnrry favor with instractors (chin, 2). Bo. 

ChoctaWf n. Spanish. CC. 

ctaocolate-dropy a young negress. WR. 

Christian Brethren man. At Harvard there is a religions society 
known as the Christian Brethren. The college journals nse the name of this 
society for the narrow, stndions, shabby, underfed ''grind.'* 

chack, V. t. In phrase * to chuck a bluff '3= make a bluff. See bluff. 

chum, n. 1. Boom mate. (Generally used. [A term used in the uni- 
versities (slang). Cent. Diet.] 

Chumpy n. 1. A queer fellow. 2. One possessing few social attractions. 
8. A butt for wit. 4. A blunderer. Ag (1, 2, 8), B (1), Be (1, 2), Bd (2), Bk 
(1, 2, 8), CCh (1), Bu (8), Cin (1, 2, 8), CI (8), El (1, 2), Pa (1, 2, 8), H (1, 2), 
Ha (2), Hd (1, 8), Hk (1, 2), H-S (1, 2), la (2, 8), In (1, 2), IS (1, 2), LF (1, 2), 
M (1, 2, 8), Mh (1, 2), Min (1, 2), Mo (1, 2), MtH (2), MtHr (1, 8), ND (1, 2, 8), 
Min a, 2), Mo (1, 2), NW (2, 8), (8), 01 (2, 8), P (1, 2, 8), PC (1), Pe (1, 2, 8), 
R-M (1, 2, 8), RP (1, 2), Sm (2), T (1), Te (1, 2, 8), Th (1, 2), Tu (1, 2, 8), U 
(1, 2, 8), URo (1, 2), Wa (1, 2, 8, 4), V (2, 8), WA (1, 2, 8), WE (1, 2, 8), WR 
(1, 2, 8), WyS (1), WS (1). [A man as unintelligent as a chump of wood ; a 
blockhead. Murray.] 

chnmpy, adj. 1. Foolish. 2. Mean, contemptible. Ag (1, 2), Bd (1), 
Be (1, 2), Bk (1. 2), Cin (1, 2), El (1, 2), Fa (1, 2), Ha (1, 2), H-S (2), la (1), In 
(1), IS (1) LF (1), Mh (1, 2), Min (1), ND (1), NW (1), O (1, 2), R-M (1), T (1), 
Tu (1, 2),U a), URo (2), Wa (1, 2), V (1, 2), WR (1, 2), WS (2). 

church paper, n. Formal statement, by a student excused from 
attendance at the Sunday service of the institution because of denomina- 
tional differences, that he has attended the services at a church of his own 
denomination in town. PA ; Y. 

> cinch, n. 1. Something obtained or done without difficulty. 2. An 
advantage. 8. An easy or agreeable study or. occupation. 4. Foregone con- 
clusion. (1) Used generally. A (2), Ag (2, 8), Bd (2, 8), Bk (2, 8), Bo (2), Cb 
(2), CC (2, 8, 4), CCh (2), Cg (2). Ch (2), Cin (2, 8), CI (2), Ct (2, 8), El (2, 8), 
Fa (2, 8), H (2), Ha (2, 8), Hd (2, 8), Hi (2), Hk (2, 8), Ho (2, 8, 4), HS (2, 8, 
4), la (2), In (2, 8). IS (2, 8), I W (2), K (2), LF (2, 8), Lw (2), M (2, 8), Ma (2), 
Mh (2, 8), Mi (2), Min (2, 8), Mo (2, 8), MtH (2), MtHr (8), ND (2), NW (2, 8), 
O (2, 8), P (2), PC (2), PE (8), PSC (2, 8), Ps (2), R-M, RP (2, 8), S (2), Sm 
(2), T (2, 8), Te (2, 8). Th (2, 8), Tu (2, 8), U (2), URo (2, 8), Wa (2, 4), V (2, 
8), WA (2, 8), WE (2, 8), WJ (2), WR (2), WS (4), WyS (2), Y (2). 

cinch, V. t. To make sure of anything. Ag, B, Be, Bk, CC, Cin, Ct, 
D, El, H, Ha, Hd, Ho, la. In, IS, LF, M, Min, Mo, NC, ND, P, PE, PSC, 
B-M, T, Th, Tu, U, URo, Wa, V, W, WE. WR, WyS. 

class, n. The social unit of the old college life. The members of each 
class are expected to stand by the others, individually and as a body, in 
preference to any other individuals or bodies of the college. Each member 
is known by the year of graduation of his class, as Smith *96, Jones 'OT, and 
it is accounted a misfortune to change to another class. The rivalries are 
often intense, and express themselves in various conflicts more or less for- 
mal, such as hazing, cane-rushes, flag-rushes, interference with each other's 
meetings, as well as in various athletic games. A large number of function- 
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aries, fnnotions, and customs are named bj self-explanatory componnds ; 
some special ones follow. 

class-baby, n. 1. The first child bom to a member of the class after 
gradnation. Several colleges have the custom of a traditional gift from the 
class to this child, e. g, the ''class cradle" at Harvard and the '' class cup " 
at Yale. 2. The youngest member of the class (perhaps oftener ''the kid'*). 

Clas8-cap9 n. Cap of certain form and ornamentation, adopted and 
worn by members of a certain class, as one with the class, year embroidered 
upon it. WR. 

class-day* A day of the commencement season devoted, in whole or 
in part, to exercises of a more or less formal nature, by the graduating class. 
These exercises consist of a literary program, the planting of a tree or vine, 
and entertainments of a social nature. 

class dinner, n. A dinner generally given annually at various times 
during the undergraduate years, and at commencement, in the years of class 
reunions after graduation. 

class election, n. An election, usually annual, to elect officers for 
the class organization. 

class officer, n. 1. A member of the class elected to perform the 
usual duties of president, secretary, etc., of a class organization. 2. An 
officer of instruction of the college who has special charge of administra- 
tive matters for the class. 
" clean shave, n; Passing examination in every subject. CC. 

clinker, n. A biscuit. Tu. 
— ^ dusters. In phrase, ' his words come in clusters ' it is applied to a 
windy or tediously loquacious person. Y. 

coach, n. Director of any athletic team. Used generally, as the foot- 
ball coach. 

coach, V. t, 1. To instruct, prepare. 2. To prompt in a recitation. 
8. Used generally. 2. Be, Bk, Bu, El, Hd, Hk, H-S, la, IS, LF, M, Mh, 
Min, MtHr, ND, NW, P, Pe, Rp, T, Tu, URo, WA, We, WR, WyS. [To 
instruct or train for a special examination. Cent. Diet. J [A private tutor 
who prejMures a candidate for examination. Murray.] 

coal-yard, n. The college privy. Local. T. (So named from the 
" proximity of the two buildings.'* Four Years at Yale.) 

coax, V. t. To curry favor with instructors. Y. (Hall.) 

co-ed, n. A woman studying at a co-educational college or university. 
Used generally. 

co-ed, odj. Used of an institution educating both sexes. 2. Of a 
board-walk in which the planks are two feet apart. Ag (1), Be (2), Bk (2), 
Bu (1), Cin (1), Dl (1), Ha (1), Hd (1), Hk (1), Ho (1, 2), la (1), K (1, 2), LP 
(1, 2), Lw (1), Mh (1), Min (1, 2), MtH (1), N (1), NC (1), O (1), P (1), PE (1), 
PSC (1), Sm (1), Tu (1), U (1), URo (1), UW (1), V (1), Wa (1), We (1, 2), WJ 
(1),W1(1),WR(1),WS(1),Y(1). 

co-educate, v, «. To talk to one of the opposite sex. Bd, Bk, S. 
- coffin-dodgror, n. A person much addicted to cigarette smoking. 
URo. 

coffin-nail or coffin-tack, n. A cigarette. B, Be, H-S, R-M, Tu, 
URo, WS. 
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COldy adj. Perfect, complete. In phrase: to have down ca/d=to be 
perfectly prepared, as on a lesson. Cf . chill. Cg, O, Ta, Y. 

COlleg^e-widoWy n. A girl whom new men meet from year to year, 
but whom no one ever marries. Cor, Ifh, Y. 

CommeD cement, n. The closing exercises of the college year, when 
the degrees are conferred, and the graduates go out to ''commence'' active 
life. 

COmmonSy n. 1. Board furnished to the students by purveyors on be- 
half of the college. 2. The dining rooms or buildings where the students 
partake of the college fare. 8. Dormitories for students. Two rows at PA 
are known respectively as Latin commons and English commons, because 
preferred by students of the classical and English courses. 

compy n. Essay, or other exercise in composition. SO, Tu. 

condition, n. A student who has not passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion in a subject either for admission or for a degree, is said to be under a 
condition, or to have a condition in that subject. This can be removed only 
by passing a satisfactory examination. 

condition, r. t. (Of an instructor) to mark a student deficient in a 
subject. 

Connecticut club at Harvard is an instance of a practice now in- 
creasing rapidly at our larger institntions. The students from a particular 
section unite in a social club, with regular officers, quarters, and meetings. 
Thus at Harvai-d there are an Ohio club, a Southern club, etc. The Con- 
necticut club at Harvard has been the subject of some squibs in the college 
journalism, on account of the temerity of the idea of forming a club from 
the home field of the historic rival, Yale. 

cooler, n. 1. The lock-up. 2. A pretty girl. 8. A sharp retort. 4. 
A smart person. 5. Treatment purposely rude. A (2), Ag (1), Bd (1, 2), Bx 
(1), Cin (1), Cor (1), Ha (1, 2), Hd (1), Hk (2), la (1), IS (1), M (2), Min (2), 
Mo (1), ND (1). NW (2), 01 (1), P (2), PC (2, 3), PE (1, 2, 4), PSC (1, 2), RP 
(1), Th (2), Tu (1, 2, 8, 5), WS (1, 2). 

cooler, adj. Sharp, witty. RP, WR. 

co-op, (ko'Op), n. Co-operative store. Local H. "^ 

copeck, n. A silver dollar. A, Tu, V. 

corker, n. 1. Anybody or anything all right. 2. Severe, as an exam- 
ination. 3. An accomplished person, (often ironical). 4. A perfect recita- 
tion. B (1), A (2), (8), Th (4). [An unanswerable fact or argument ; that 
which makes further discussion or action unnecessary or impossible ; a set- 
tler. (Slang.) A successful examination; a ''rush." (College slang.) 
Cent. Diet.] [Something that closes a discussion ; a monstrous lie. (Slang.) 
Murray.] 

corporation. The President and Fellows at Harvard. The governing 
board which is the legal representative of the institution. 

costume, academic, n. The cap and gown, of the English pattern, 
are worn by officers of some colleges on formal occasions, and are becoming 
more or less popular among the students as distinctive dress for the gradu- 
ating class at commencement, and with women students for regular daily 
wear. 
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^ cottag^e course, n. In phrase 'to take a cottage course^* to mArrj 
before gradaating. Ta. 

cotton-topy n. A white-haired man. UBo. 

COW, n. 1. Milk. 2. Milk pitcher. A (2), B (1), P (2), PA (2), Tn (1), 
WA(1). 

cow-juice, n. Milk. B, Tn. 

crab, V, t. To borrow continnally. P. 

crackers, n. Beans. PSC. 

cram, n. 1. One who does much extra work before an examination. 
2. A course requiring hard study. 8. A lecture course. Ag (1), Bk (1), Cfin 
(1), Ct (1), D (1), El (1), H (1), Ha (1, 8), Hd (1), H-S (1), IS (1), LF (1), Mk 
(2), Mo (1, 2), MtH (1, 2, 8), ND (1), P (2), R-M (1), Ro (8), Th (1, 2), Tu (2), 
U (1), URo (1), Wa (1), V (8), We (1, 2), Wl (1, 2, 8), WR (1, 2). 

cram, v. t. 1. To attempt to store the mind hastily with a great number 
of facts preparatory to an examination. 2. To study hard. 8. To memo- 
rize without digesting, (t) Used generally. Ag (2), Bd (2, 8), Be (2, 8), Bk 
(2, 8), Bw (2, 8), CC (2, 8), Cin (2, 8), Ct (2, 3), El (2, 8), H (2, 8), Ha (2, 8), 
Hd (2, 8), la (2, 8), MtH (2, 8), ND (8), NO (2), NS (2, 8), NW (2, 8), O (2), P 
(2, 8), PE (2, 8), PSC (2), R-M (2, 3), Ro (8), RP (2, 8), T (2, 8), Te (2, 8), Th 
(2, 8), Tu (2, 8), URo (2, 8), Wa (2, 8), We (2), Wl (2, 3), WR (2, 8), WyS (8), 
Y(2). 
— crash, n. 1. Strong infatuation. 2. A complete flunk. CC (2), Cor 
(l),Fa(l,2).Tu{l). 

cream de firoo, n. Milk toast. Tu. 

crib, n. A paper, book, or other means to be used unlawfully in a reci- 
tation or examination, or in the preparation for the same. A, Ag, Al, B, 
Ba, Bd, Be, Bo, C, Cb, CC, Cg, Ch, Cin, Cor, CS, Ct, D, Dk, H, Ha, Hk, 
Ho, H-S, la, LF, Lw, M, Mk, Mi, Min, NW, 01, P, PE, PSC, Ps, R, RP, S, 
Te, Tu, U, URo, V, We, Wa, WJ, Wp, WR, WS, Y. 

crib, V. t. 1. To interline. 2. To cheat in recitation or examination. 
8. To steal. A (2), Ag (2) Al (2), B (3), Ba (2), Bd (2, 3), Be (1, 2, 8), Bk (1, 
2), Bo (2), CC (2), Cg (2), Cin (2), CI (2), Cor (2), CS (2), Ct (1,2, 3), Cu (1, 2, 
8), D (3), Dk (2), Dl (3), H (2), Ha (1, 2), Hd (2, 3), Hi (2), Hk (1, 2), Ho (1, 2, 
3), H-S (2, 8), la (2, 8), In (2), IS (2, 8), K (2), I« (2), LF (2), Lw (2), M (2), 
Ma (1), Me (2), Mh (1, 2), Mi (2), Min (1, 2), Mo (1, 3), MtH (1), ND (2, 8). NW 
(2, 8), N (2), (2), 01 (2), P (1, 2, 8), PC (2, 8), PE (I, 2), PSC (1, 2, 8), R-M 
(8), RP (2), S (2), Sm (1, 2), T (2, 8), Te (1, 2, 3), Th (2, 3), Tu (1, 2), URo (1, 
2, 8), V (1, 2), W (1, 2), Wa (2, 8), WA (1, 2), We (1, 2, 3), Wl (2), Wp (2), 
WR (1, 2, 8), WS (2), Y (2). [To copy a translation (slang). Murray.] 

cribber, n. One who is always borrowing. Tu. 

Crimson, the, n. Whatever belongs to or represents Harvard, e. g, 
the crew in a boat race. (Crimson is the Harvard color.) 

croak, v. i. 1. To flunk. 2. To play the informer, disclose secreta. 
8. To make a speech, especially of a pessimistic turn. Bu (1), Cin (1), H 
(3), In (1), IS (2), LF (1), Blh (8), O (1), P (2), T (1), Tu (1), URo (1). 

crush, n. 1. A liking for a person. 2. A reception. Bd (1), Be (1, 3), 
Bu (1, 2), El (1, 2), Ha (1), Hk (1, 2), LF (1), NW (1), P (1, 2), PE (1), PSC 
(1), RP (1, 2), Sm (1), Tu (1, 2), V (1), Wa (1, 2), We (1), Wl (1, 2), WR (1). 
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crush, V. t To like a person. Be, Bn, El, Hk, P, BP, Tu, Wa, Wl. 
'^crusty n. Forwardness. B, We. 
^ crystal, n. Water-closet. P. 

crystallize, v. i. To urinate. P. ^^ 

cultiyate, v, t. 1. To make considerable effort toward securing a man ^ ' ' ^ 
for a fraternity or society. See rash, v. 1. 2. To make friends. 8. Wil- 
fully to fail to recognise. 4. To seek acquaintance for selfish advantage. 
Ag (1), CO (1), Cin (1), El (2), Hd (1), IS (1), Mh (1), PSC (1), R-M (8), Tn (1, 
4),We(l). 

cultiyation, a4j- The time when fraternities are engaged in getting 
new men. We, WR. 

cam lande, prep. phr. Term for degree with distinction. See magna 
cum laade and summa cam laade. 

carl, V. t. To pass a perfect recitation or examination. R-M. 
\^ cut, n. 1. Self-imposed absence of stadent from recitation. 2. Absence 
of instractor from a lectare or recitation. (1) Used generally. H (2), T (2). 

cut, V. t. To absent onesself from a college exercise. Ag, Bd, Be, Bk, 
Ba, Cb, CC, Cg, Cin, CS, Ct, Dk, Fa, H. Ha, Hd, Hk, H-S, la, In, IS, K, 
LF, Lw, M, Ma, Mh, Min, Mo, MtHr, N, NS, NW, 01, R-M, RP, PC, PE, 
PSC, Sm, T, Te, Ta, U, Up, URo, V, Wa, WA, Wl, WR, WS, Y. 

dab, n. In phrase * to make a dab \ to make an attempt at a thing. 
Bk, C, El, M, IS, LF, In, M, Min, NW, P, PC, PE, T, Ta, V, WA, We. Wl, 
WR, Wys. 

DasTO, n. 1. The Italian langoage. 2. Professor of Italian. 8. One 
stadying Italian. 4. An ancoath person. Be (1), Cin (1), H (1), Ha (1), Hd 
(4), la (1), LF (1), Mh (1), Min (1), Mo (1), ND (1), NW (1), P (1), PE (1), PSC 
(1), Sm (1), Ta (1), URo (1, 2, 8), We (1), WR (1). 

dead, n. A complete failare in recitation. Be, Bo, CC, Min, MtHr, 
We, WyS, Y. 

- dead, adj. 1. Perfect, complete. 2. Accarate. Bd (1), Be (1), Cin 
(1), El (1), H (1), Ha (1), Hk (1), H-S (1), la (1), IS (1), LF (1), Lw (1), M (1), 
Mh (1), Min (1), Mo (1), ND (1), O (1), PE (1), PSC (1, 2), R-M (1), RP (1), T 
(1), Ta (1), U (1), Wa (1, 2), We (1, 2), WR (1), WS (1), WyS (1), Y (1). 

dead, adv. Very. Used generally. 

Dean, n. A aniversity officer, generally one of the senior professors, 
who is the admimstratiye head of a facnlty in matters of edacational and 
disciplinary details. 

Deau's prize, n. Notice of delinqaency. local, WR. 

deck, n. 1. A declamation. 2. Period when declamations are heard by 
the Professor. Be (1), Ha (1), Hd (1), IS (1), LF (1), Mh (1, 2), Min (1), Mo 
(1), 01 (t), PE (1), Th (1), URo (1), Wa (I), We (1), WS (1), WyS (1). 

deck, V. »'. To make a speech. Mh. 

deck, n. In phrase * on deck ', one who is next at bat in base-ball. 

Deet, n. Member of Delta Tau Delta fraternity. T. 

Deke, n. Member of Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity. Ag, Be, Bd, Bn, 
CC, Ct, Ha, Hk, In, LF, M, Min, NW, 01, PSC, Sm, T, Ta, URo, V, Wa, 
We, WR. Cf. Dickey. 

demerit, n. A mark for misconduct, a certain namber of which brings 
penalties of sospension, dismission, etc. 
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denizen, n. A town resident. Cor, Min, RP, WR. 

dentSy n. Dental students. Min. 

detUFy n. ' Let it be given.' Gift of books awarded to diligent students 
at Harvard. 

devil, n. 1. A good fellow. 2. A brilliant student. An (1), Cin (1), Ct 
(1), K (1), Mb (1), Min (1), R-M (1), Tn (1), We (1), WP (1), WR (1, 2), WS(1). 

deyil, v. i. To talk back or scold. WR. 

Dickey, t. e. D. K. G. Tbe Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity. H. 

dig, n. 1. A slap or a ponob. 2. One wbo studies bard. 8. A signifi- 
cant remark at tbe expense of anotber. 4. A reprimand. (1) Used generally. 
Ag (2), B (2), Bd (2), Cb (2), CC (2), Cin (2), Ct (2), El (2), Ha (2), Hd (2, 4), 
Hk (2), 5-3 (2), la (2), In (2), M (2), Mb (2), NW (2), O (2), P (2), PE (2), T 
(2, 8), U (2), URo (2), V (2), Wa (2), WR (2), WyS (2), Y (2). 

dig, V. i. 1. To study constantly. 2. To prompt or belp sligbtly. (1) 
Used generally. CC (2). 

dingbat, n. Muffin or bun. PA, Williston Sem. 

dink, n. 1. Failure to pass an examination. 2. Dude. Ct (1), Ha (1), 
Tu(l,2),W8(2). 

dip, n. A diploma. B, Be, Ha, H-S, Lw, Mb, Mo, P, PSC, R-M, RP, 
Tb,W8. 

dip, V. t. 1. To make stay in restricted bounds. 2. To take a contraband 
article from scbool boy. 8. To take bat off. Ha (2), Mb (1), PE (8). 

dismission, n. Complete separation of a student from college on 
account of misconduct, tbougb not precluding bis return. A less severe 
penalty tban expulsion, mere severe tban suspension. 

dive, n. Tbe college commons, local, Tu. 

division officer, n. Wbere classes are too large for one class officer, 
several may sbare in tbe duties, eacb for a division of tbe class. See class 
officer (2). 

doc, n. Doctor. Used generally. 
^ dog, n. 1. Style ; good clotbes. 2. Sausage. 8. Luncb. O (1), In 
(8),Sm(2),Tu(2). 

doggie, n. A sausage. Bd, Bu, CC, Hk, la, IS LF, Min, Mo, P, PE, 
Tu, URo, Wa, We. 

dog-wagon, n. Nigbt luncb wagon. H. 

domus, n. Water-closet. Ag. 

dorm, n. Dormitory. Hd, Tu, WR. 

double, n. In pbrase * go double \ to accompany a young lady, as to 
an entertainment. Ag, Be, Bk, CC, Hd, la, IS, LF, Min, NW, O, PE, Rp, 
Ta, Te, Wa, We, WR. 

doubtful case, n. A student wbo is of sucb low standing tbat it is 
doubtful wbetber it is best to allow bim to go on witb bis studies. Cor. 

doubtfkil case committee. Tbe committee wbicb decides upon 
doubtful cases. Cor. 

dough, n. 1. Money. 2. Sufficient amount of learning to get along in 
class. (1) Used generally. Mb (3). 

drag, n. 1. One who tries to curry favor. 3. A bore. 3. A poor stu- 
dent who is a drawback to the class. 4. Influence. 5. Peraonal but good- 
humored joke. Ct (1), M (2), Mb (3), PE (4), PSC (1), Ro (5), V (4), W (1). 
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drasTy V. i. 1. To onrry favor with an instmotor. 3. To undentand. 
8. To tease. 4. To joke. A (2), Ct (1, 2), H-S (8), PE (1, 2), PSC (I, 2), Bo 
(4),V(1),W(1),WS(1). 

drasrs, n. A personal joke. H-S. 

drasT in, v, i. To arrive. A. 

dr<K>l9 n. Nonsense. 

drooly V. i. To talk indefinitely or aimlessly. H, T. 

drop, n. 1. An unexpected examination. 2. An unfair advantage. 8. 
An advantage. El (1), la (1), IS (1), Min (1), NS (8), T (8), R-M (8), Th (1), 
We(l),WR(l,2). 
^ drop, V, i. To understand. Bd, Be, Bk, Gin, Ha, Hd, IS, 0, PE, PSC, 
RP, Th, Tu. U, URo, Wal, We, WB. 

drop, V, t To refuse to promote a student with his class. A ''dropped " 
student is, for example, a freshman of the class of '96 who is required to 
repeat the freshman work with the class of '97, with which he ultimately 
graduates unless by hard work he overtakes his former class. Cor, Sm, WR. 

drop-quiZy n. A short examination occupying the time of a recitation 
and not announced beforehand. IS, PE, T, Tu, Y. 

dry cut, n. Attendance at recitation, with excuse from reciting on 
account of not having prepared the lesson. T. 

dry-fi^oodSy n. A woman, = calico, q. v. Wa. 

dry nurse, n. An officer of instruction placed in special charge of a 
new student, to act as adviser in college matters. H. 

duck, n. 1. A queer fellow. 2. A pretty girl. 8. Cipher in a game. 
B (1), CC (2), Min (8), WS (1). [A player" who faiU to score. (Cricket slang.) 
Murray.] 

duck«egsr, n. Cipher in a game (cricket game). Min, WS. 

I>ntcta, n. Qerman language. Min, T, Tu. 

easy, n. One who gives easy lessons. Tu, PSC. 
' easy, adj. Innocent, simple, easily fooled. B, Cg, CI, Mi, O, S, Tu, T. 

ecks, n. Political economy. Cf . polycon. Mh. 

Egypt, n. Privy, water-closet. H-S, Mh, R-M, Te, V, Wa, We, WR. 

elle, t. e. electricity, n. A good student. Cf. fiend. An. 

elocute, n. Woman student of elocution. NW. 

emeritus, n. A professor or other officer retired from active duty on 
account of age or other considerations, but retaining his connection with the 
institution and generally partial salary. 

end, n. A certain dormitory at Bowdoin College. Local, Bo. (Hall.) 

end-woman, n. A woman employed about the above mentioned dor- 
mitory. Bo. 

equestrian, n. One who uses a translation. CC. 

Ethiopian paradise* Top gallery in a theatre. URo. 

ex, n. 1. Exercise. 2. Examination. Dl (2), V (1). 

exam, n. Examination. Used generally. 

eye, n. In phrase 'put his eye out.' 1. To pass a perfect examination. 
2. To take another student's girl. (1) Be, Cg, Ho« H-S, In, M, Mh, Min, 
Mo, NW, 01, PC, URo, WR, (2) Bk. 

faculty, n. A professor or instructor, Bd, Bu, C, El, la, IS, Lw, NS, 
P, PE, Tu, We, Wl, WR. 
8 
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facility-many n. A student who informs the facnlty of the doings of 
the other stadents, hoping thns to gain favor. BR. 

failure* n. Breaking of the college rales. O. 
^ fairy, n. A pretty girl. A, Be, Bn, Cin, Hk, la, In, IS, LP, Min, Mo, 
NW, P, PE, RP, G, Th, Tn, URo, V, Wa, We, WR, WS. 

fall apart or fall down, v. phr, 1. To flank, or fail in recitation or 
examination. 2. To be pleasantly surprised. A (2), O (1). 

fall down under the table, v, phr. To fail completely. O. 

fall on the ball, v, phr. To commence studying. (From game of 
foot-ball.) We. 

fan-oiity V. phr. To strike out as in baseball. B. and fairly general. 

feed, n. 1. The regular three meals. 2. Food. 8. A spread. 4. Money. 
Ag (1, 2), B (2), Bd (1, 2, 8), Be (1, 2, 8) Bk (8), Bu (1, 2, 8), CC (8), CCh (2), 
Cg (3), Cin (2, 8), Cor (1), Ct (1, 2, 8), El (1, 2, 8), H (2), Ha (8), Hd (8), Hk 
(2, 8). H-S (1, 2, 8), la (1, 2), IS (2), LF (1, 2, 8), M (1, 2). Me (2), Mh (2), Min 
(2, 8), Mo (8), MtHr (2, 8), NW (1, 8), P (1, 2, 8), PC (1, 8), PE (1, 2, 8), PSC 
(1, 2, 8), R-M (2), RP (8, 2), Sm (2, 8), T ( 2, 1, 8), Th (2), Tu (2, 8), U (2), URo 
(1, 2, 8), V (8), WA (1, 2, 8), Wa (2, 8), We (1, 2, 8), WR (1, 2, 8), Y (1, 2, 8), 
WyS (4). [A meal or the act of eating (archaic or low). Cent. Diet.] 

feedy V. t. To take meals, board, * where does he feed ' ? Cor. 

fellOWy n. 1. Holder of a fellowship, q. v. 2. Member of the Corpora- 
tion. (1) General. H (2). 

fellowship, n. A beneficiary foundation, the income of which is 
awarded to a talented student, almost universally a graduate, to enable him 
to continue his studies. 

feniy n. A woman, dame. An, B, Cor, Ha, IS, M, Mh, Min, NW, PE, 
Tu, V, WR, WS. 

fem-seniy n. 1. A seminary for women. 2. A girl at college or semi- 
nary. Be (1, 2), Cor (1), CS (2), LF (1), Mh (1, 2), NW (1), Pa (1, 2), PE (1, 2), 
RP (1, 2), Tu (1), We (1, 2), WR (1, 2), WS (1, 2), Y (I). 

Fenian, adj. Green, in speaking of color. B. 

fiend, n. 1. One who excels in anything. 2. Gne addicted to a habit. 
8. An instructor who makes his students work hard. 4. A fool, a block- 
head. 5. An enthusiast. 6. A hard student. A (1), Ag (1, 2), Al (2), B (1, 
2), Bd (1, 2, 8, 5, 6), Be (1, 2, 8, 5, 6), Bk (1, 2, 5, 6), Bu (1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6), Cb 
(1), CC (1, 2, 6), Cg (1), Ch (1, 8, 4), Cin (1, 2), Cor (1, 2), Ct (2, 8, 5), D (1), 
Dl (5), El (1, 8, 5, 6), H (1, ^\ Ha (1, 8, 5, 6), Hd (6), Hi (1), Hk (1, 2, 5), H-S 
(2), la (1, 2, 8, 5, 6), In (1, 2, 5, 6), IS (1, 2, 5, 6), IW (6), La (2), LF (1, 8, 2, 
5, 6), Lw (1, 2, 6), M (2, 5), Me (1), Mh (2, 8, 5), Min (1, 2, 6), Mo (2, 5), MtH 
(1), MtHr (1), N (1, 2, 5, 6), ND (2, 3), NW (1, 2), O (1, 5), 01 (1) P (1, 2, 5), 
PC (2, 5), PE (1, 2, 8, 4, 6), PSC (1. 2), R (2), R-M (2, 5) RP (1, 5), S (1), T (2, 
5), Th (2), Tu (1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6), URo (1, 2, 8, 4, 6), UW (2), V (1, 8, 6), W (1), 
WA (1, 6), Wa (1, 2, 5, 6), We (1, 2, 8, 6, 6), Wl (t, 2), Wp (1), WR (1, 2, 8, 
4,5,6), WS (1,2,6), Y (1,2, 6). 

fire, n. In phrase ' to get the ^re,' to be expelled. O. 

fire, V. t. 1. To expel. 2. To order from a class-room. C (1, 2), Cg 
(1), la (1, 2), Ma (1), 0(1), V(l). [To eject, dismiss, or expel forcibly or 
peremptorily ; commonly with out (Slang, U. S.) Cent. Diet,] 
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fire-insurance agent, n. A preacher. UBo. 

fire, ball of, n. phr. Brilliant stadent, asnally with the added idea of 
great energy. T. 

fish, n. 1. A freshman. 3. A person easily fooled. In (2), P£ (2), R-M (t). 

fishy V, i. 1. To attempt to capture a man for a fraternity. 2. To copy 
from a fellow stndent. 8. To try to get a favor from. Be (1), Hd (1), IS (1), 
PE (1) Ta (1), Te (1), Tu (1), We (1), WR (1, 2), WS (8). 

fish, V. i. To onrry favor with instmctors. (Hall.) H. 

fish-scale, n. A five cent piece. B, Tn. 

fizzle, n, 1. An nnsacoeesfol attempt, a partial failure. 2. A poor 
recitation. Cor (1), la (8), K (1), MtH (1), We (1), Y (2). 

fizzle, V. i. To make a poor recitation. Cb. [To stop abruptly after a 
more or less brilliant start ; come to a sudden and lame conclusion ; fail 
ignominiously ; specifically, in school and college slang to fail in a recita- 
tion or an examination ; often with out, (CoUoq. or slang.) Cent. Diet.] 

fiag, V. i. To <' cut '' a recitation. IS. 

•flag-rash, n. 1. Contest between two classes for a flag placed in some 
conspicuous place by one of them. 2. A cane contest, cf . rush. Cor (1), 
Cin, RP, (2), WR (1). [1 is naturally the older and more general use.] 

flam, V. i. To fail in an examination. An, Wp. 
^ fluke, n. 1. An utter failure. 2. An accident. Ag (1), Bd (1), Be (1), 
CC (1), Cin (1), Ct (1), Hk (1), In (2), LF (1), Mh (1), Min (1), NW (1), O (1), 
PE (1), T (1), Tu (1), WA (1), We (1), Wa (1), WR (I), WS (1). Also in 
phrase 'to go up the^uAM,' to fail in recitation or examination. 

fluke, V. i. To faU utterly. Ag, Bd, Be, CC, Cin, Ct, Hk, LP, Mh, 
Min, NW, O, FE, T, Tu, Wa. We, WR, WS. 

flunk, n. 1. A very poor recitation. 2. A failure. 8. One who fails. 
Ag (1, 8), Al (1), B (1), Bd (8), Be (1, 8), Bk (I, 8), Bo (1), Bu (1, 8), Cb (1), 
OC (1, 8), CCh (1), Cg (1), Cin (1, 8), Cor (1), CS (1), Ct (1, 8), D (1), Dk (1), 
Dl (1), El (1), Ha (1), H (1), Hd (1), Hi (1), Hk (1, 8), H-S (1), la (8), In (1, 3), 
IS (1), K (1), La (1), LP (1, 8), M (1, 8), Me (1), Mh (1, 8), Mi (1), Min (1, 3), 
Mo (1, 8), MtHr (1, 8), ND (8), NW (8), O (1, 8), 01 (1), P (1, 3), PC (1, 8), 
PE (1, 8), PSC (1, 8), Ro (1), R-M (1, 3), RP(1, 8), S (1), Sm (8), T (2), Ta(l, 8), 
Te (1, 8), Th (1, 8X Tu (1, 8), U <1, 8), URo (1, 8), V (1, 8), W (1), Wa (1, 3), 
We (1, 8), WJ (1), Wl (1), Wp (1), WR (1, 8), WS (1, 8), Y (1, 8). 

flunk, V, i, 1. To fail in recitation or examination. 2. To fail in an under- 
taking. A (1), Ag (1, 2), Al (1), B (1), Bd (1), Be (1, 2), Bk (1, 2), Bo (1), Bu 
(1, 2), Cb (1), CC (1), CCh (1), Cg (1), Ch (1). Cin (1), CI (1), Cor (1, 2), CS (2), 
Ct (1, 2), CuU (1), D(l), Dk (1), Dl (1), El(l, 2), H (1), Ha(l, 2), Hd (1, 2), Hi 
(1), Hk (1), H-S (1, 2), la (1, 2), In (1), IS (1), IW (1), K (1), La (1), LF (1, 2), 
Lw (1), Ma (1), M (1), Me (1), Mh (1, 2), Mi (1). Min (1, 2), Mo (1, 2), MtH (1), 
MtHr (1), N (1), NC (1), ND (1), NS (1), NW (1, 2), 01 (1), P (1, 2), PC (1, 2), 
PE (1, 2), PSC (1, 2), R (1,) Ro (1), R-M (1, 2), RP (1), S (1), Sm (1, 2), T (2), 
Ta (1, 2), Te (i, 2), Th (1), Tu (1, 2), U (1), URo (2, 1), tJW(l), V(l, 2), W(l), 
Wa (1). We (1, 2), Wl (1), Wp (1), WR (1, 2), WS (1, 2), Y (1, 2). [Flunk ; 
origin obscure ; To fail or give up ; break down or back down, as from in- 
oompetenoe or fear. (Slang, U. S.) Cent. Diet.] 
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flanky V, t. To cause to flunk, inolnding to mark or report deficient. 
Ag, Bd, Be, Bk, Bn, CX3, Cor, Ct, £1, Ha, Hk, la. In, Mh, Min, Mo, MtHr, 
PC, PE, PSC, RP. T, Te, Tn, UBo, V, We, WB, Y. [To canse to £aU, as in 
a recitation or examination. (Slang U. S.) Cent. Diet.] 

flanker, n. One who fails in examination. Ag, Be, Bn, Ck, Cin, Ct, 
Hd, la, IS, LF, Mt, Min, Mo, ND, AW, O, 01, P, PC, PE, RP, T, Th, Tu, 
U, UBo, V, We, WR, WS. 

flunk-uumbery n. A number given to each student, and posted on 
the bulletin board when he fails to pass an examination. It is supposed to 
be known only to himself and the secretary of the faculty. Local, URo. 

foot, n. In phrase ' to do a hotfoot,* to absent one*s self from recitation. 
Wa. 
footless, o^;. Ghenerally incompetent. WR, Y. 

forensic, n. An exercise in English composition of argumentative 
form. 

foxy, n. 1. Sly. 2. Bright. 8. Well-dressed. 4. Shy, quiet 5. Good 
in seising an opportunity. 6. Extremely good. 7. DeceitfuL 8. Schem- 
ing. Ag (2), Bd (2). Be (2, 8), Bk (4), CC (1, 2). Cin (1, 2, 4), Ct (8), El (1, 
2), Fa (2), Ha (2), Hd (8), Hk (2), H-S (8), la (8, 8), In (6), IS (8, 7), LF (1, 2, 
8), Lw (4), M (4), Mh (1, 2, 8), Min (1, 2, 8), Mo (1), MtH (2, 7), NW (2, 8), 
O (1, 2, 8), P (1), PE (2, 4), PSC (7), Ro (1), R-M (1), RP (2, 4, 8), S (1), Sm 
(2), T (2, 8), Th (2), Tu (1, 2, 6), U (2), URo (5), Wa (2, 5, 8), We (1, 2, 8>, 
WR(1,2,8),WS(8),Y(1). 

frat, n. 1. A fraternity. 2. A member of a fraternity. A (1), Ag (1, 
2), Al (1, 2), B (1), Ba (1, 2), Bk (1, 2), Bo (1), Bu (1), CC (1, 2), Cg (1), Ch (1, 
2), Cin (1, 2), Cor (1, 2), CS (1), Qt (2), Cu (1), Dk (1), El (1, 2), H (1), Ha (1, 
2), Hi (1), H-S (1, 2), la (1, 2), IS (1, 2), IW (1), K (1), La (2), LF (1, 2), M 
(2), Ma (1), Mh (1, 2), Mi (1, 2), Min (1, 2), Mo (1, 2), NC (2), NW (2), O (1, 
2), PC (1), PE (1, 2), Ps(2), PSC (2), R (1), R-M (1, 2), Ro (1, 2), RP (1, 2), S 
(1) Sm (2), T (2), Te (1, 2), Tu (1, 2), URo (2), UW (1), V (1, 2), Wp (1), WR 
(l,2),Wa(2),Y(l,2). 

flrat, €UJIJ, Pertaining to a fraternity. Ag, Ba, Be, Bk, Bu, CC, Ch, Cin, 
Ct, El, Ha, H-S, In, IS, LF, M, Mh, Min, Mo, NW, O, PC, PE, PSC, Ro, SC, 
T, Te, Ta, URo, WR, Wa, Y. 

fraternity, n. A social organization, secret or otherwise, common at 
eastern colleges, less common or wanting in other parts of the country. 

fireak, n. 1. Somebody or something of a peculiar appearance. 2. A 
student who is exceptionally proficient in a given subject. 8. Fool, block- 
head. 4. An anomalous fieshman. A (1, 2), Ag (1, 8), Al (1, 2, 8) B (t), Bd 
(1, 2), Be (1, 2, 8, 4), Bk (8), Bo (2), Bu (1, 2, 8), Cb (4), CC (1), Cg(l), Ch (8), 
Cin (1, 2, 8, 4), CI (1), Cor (2), Ct (1, 8, 4), D (1), Dk (1), DI (1), El (1, 2, 8), Fa 
(1), H (1, 2). Ha (1, 2, 8, 4), Hd (1, 2), Hk (1), H-S (1, 4), la (1, 2), In (1, 2), IS 
(1, 2, 8), IW (1), La (1), LF (1, 8, 4), Lw (1, 2, 8), M (1, 2), Mh (1, 2, 8), Mi 
(1), Min (1, 2, 8, 4), Mo (1, 2), MtH (1, 2), MtHr (1, 2), ND (1), NW(1, 2, 4), O 
(1. 2), 01 (1, 8, 4), PC (1, 2), PE (1, 2, 3,) PSC (1, 2, 8, 4), R (1), R-M (1, 2, 8), 
RP (1, 2, 8), Sm (1, 8), T (1), Te (1, 8), Th (1, 2), Tu (1, 2, 8, 4), U (1, 8), URo 
(1), UW (1), V (1, 8, 4), WA (1), Wa (1, 2, 8), We (1, 2, 8, 4), WJ (1), Wl (1), 
Wp (2), WR (1, 2, 8, 4), WS (1, 8) Y (1, 2). 
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fireeze, v. t. 1. To do easily. 2. To pass a high rank in examination. 
S. To appropriate. 4. To slight. B (1, 2), Cor (8). Tn (4). 

frencfay, adj. 1. Light headed, foolish (of a man). 2. Forward, flir- 
tations (of a woman). T. 

freshy n. A freshman. A, Ag, Al, Bd, Be, Bo, Ba, CO, CCh, Cg, Cin, 
Cor, CS, Ct, CqC, D, D1, El, Ha, Hk, H-S, IS, K, LF, Lw, M, Ma, Me, Mh, 
Mi, Min, Mo, MtH, MtHr, N, NC, ND, NW, O, 01, PE,PSC, R, Ro, RP, Sm, 
Te, Tu, U, URo, Wa, We, WR, Y. 

i^esh, cuij. 1. Impudent, rude. 2. Conceited, officious. 8. Unsophis- 
ticated. Ag a, 2, 3), Al (1, 2, 8), B (1, 2), Bd (1, 2, 8), Be (1, 2, 8), Bk (1, 2, 
8), Bo (1, 2), Ob (1, 2), CO (1, 2, 8), CCh (8), Og (1, 2, 8), Cin (1, 2, 8), 01 (2), 
Ct (1, 2), D (1, 2), Dk (1, 2), El (1, 2, 8), Fa (1, 2), H (1, 2), Ha (1, 2, 8), Hd 
(8), Hi (1, 2), Hk (1, 2, 8), H-S (1, 2, 8>, la (1, 2, 8), In (1, 2, 8), IS (1. 2, 8), 
IW (1, 2), La (8), LF (1, 2, 8), Lw (1, 2, 8), M (1, 2, 8), Ma (1, 2), Me(l, 2, 8), 
Mh (1, 2, 8), Mi (1, 2), Min (1, 2, 8), Mo (1, 2, 8), MtH (8), MtHr (8), N (8), 
ND (1, 2), NW (1, 2), O (1, 2), 01 (1, 2, 8), P (1, 2, 8), PC (1, 2, 8), PE (1, 2, 
8), PSO (1, 2, 8), Ro (1, 2), R-M (1, 2, 8), RP (1, 2, 8), S (1, 2), Sm (1, 2), T 
a, 2), Ta (1, 2, 8), Te (1, 2, 8), Th (1, 2), Tn (1, 2, 8), U (1, 2, 8), URo (1, 2, 
8), UW (1, 2), V (1, 2), W (1, 2), WA (1, 2, 8), We (1, 2), WJ (1, 2). Wl (1, 2), 
Wp (1, 2), WR (1, 2, 8), WyS (1, 2), Y (1, 2, 8). 

Hreshie, n. A freshman. Ag, Ba, Be, Bk, Bu, 00, Cin, El, H, Ha, Hd, 
H-S, la, In, LF, Lw, M, Mh, Min, Mo, ND, NW, O, 01, PC, PSO, RP, T, Th, 
Tu, U, URo, V, We, Wa, WR, WyS, Y. 

freshman, n. A student in the first year at a college or scientific 
school. The term is sometimes used in other institutions. 

fresh sophomore. Junior, or senior, n. A student entering one 
of the above classes in advanced standingj q. v. 

IHyol, V. i. 1. To do something for amusement or not seriously. 2. To 
waste time. V (1), Wl (2). 

trogf V. i. 1. To cheat or deceive, especially in examination. 2. To 
cheat in a mild form. 01 (2), la (1, 2), Min (2). 
" trnit, n. 1. A person easily influenced. 2. One easy to defeat. 8. An 
instructor whose course is not exacting. 4. An immoral woman. 5. A good 
fellow ; a trump. 6. A social function. 7. A girl whose acquaintance is 
easy to make. 8. A tag which has been removed by a sophomore from a 
freshman's shirt. 9. A disagreeable person. 10. An immoral man. A (8), 
Al (4), Bd (1, 2), Be (1, 2), Ob (4), Cg (2), Oh (1), Cin (1, 2), 01 (1), Cor (1, 8), 
El (1, 8), Fa (1), H (1, 2. 8), Ha (1, 2), Hd (8), Hk (1), H-S (1, 2), Ia(l, 2), IW 
(6), La (5), Lw (1), M (1, 2, 8, 4), Me (4), Mh (4), Mi (1), Min (1, 2, 4), Mo (1), 
NW (8), O (8), P (2, 9), PE (1, 2), R-M (1, 2), RP (1, 2, 4), S(l), T(l, 2, 8, 10), 
Tu (1, 2, 8), URo (1, 2, 8), UW (1), V (2), WA (8), Wa (1, 2, 8, 4), We (1, 2, 
8, 4, 5, 6), WR (1, 2, 8, 4), WyS (1, 2, 10), Y (8, 5, 7, 8). 

ftait, adj* Easy to do or accomplish. A, B, Bd, Bo, Cin, Cor, OS, D, 
El, H, Ha, Hk, M, Mi, Min, NW, 0, P, PE, R, R-M, RP, T, URo, W, WA, 
Wa, We, Wp, WR, WS, Y. 

ftait, V, t To cut a tag from a freshman's shirt. Y. 

flniity, a4J. 1. Easy, requiring no work. 2. Desirable. Ag (1, 2), B 
(1), Cin (1). Fa (1), H (1), Hk (1), H-S (1), LF (1), M (1), NW (1), O (1), P (1) 
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PE (1), E-M (1) RP (1), T (1), Tn (1, 2), URo (1), V (1), WA (i), W» (l), We 
(l).WR(l),WS(l),WyS(l). 

ftld^e, n. 1. A kind of candy. 2. A party at which fudge ia made. 
Bd (1), Be (1), Cin (1), a (1), El (1), Hd (1), Hk (1), la (L\ In (1), IS (1, 2), LF 
(1), M (1), Min (1), Mo (1). NS (1), NW (1) 01 (1)) P (1), PE (1), Th (IX Tn (1), 
UBo (1), V (1), Wa (1), We a), Wl (1), WyS (1), Y (1). 

ftldge, V, t. A kind of cheating by ' doctoring * notes so as to make them 
appear complete. la, RP. 

IVllly n. An examination ; see pre-lim. 

IVune, V. i. To smoke. An. 

fumigate, «. i. To smoke. Ag, CO, Oor, Hd, LF, Mh, Min, P, PSC, 
Tn, Wa, WR, WyS, Y. 

ftink, V, i. To fail in an examination. T. 

IVlSSy V. i. 1. To call on a lady. 2. To pay mnch attention to one of the 
opposite sex. B (1), Fa (I), Hk(l), P(l), RP (1), Sm (1, 2), URo (1), Wa (1), We 
(1), WR (1). 

f^88, V. t To flatter. Fa. 

IVlSS-ftlSB, n. A tea or a reception. P. 

G* B., V. n. In phrase * to get the O, B,, i. e. grand bonnce,' to be ex- 
peUed. 

gad-fly, n. Professor who makes his students work hard by witty 
remarks at their expense. Ta. 

geraniuniy n. 1. One who has attractiye qualities; used of either sex. 
2. A pretty girl. 8. Anything easy to do. 4. Anything especially choice. 
MW (1, 2, 8, 4). 

glass-arm, n. Base-ball term ; (said of a pitcher in derision). 

gOOf n. 1. Any liquid. 2. Anything sticky. 8. Dirty moisture. A (1), 
Bd (1). CO (1), Cin (1), El (2), Fa (1), Ha (1), Hk (1), LF (1), Min (1), NW (1), 
P (8), PE (1), PSC (1), RP (1), Sm (1), Tu (1), URo (1), Wa (1), We (1). 
WS (1). 

goody, n. A woman employed to make the beds, sweep, etc. in college 
dormitories. H. 

goose-egg, n. 1. Cipher, as in score of foot-ball, or base-balL 2. Zero, 
as in marks or other connection. Ag (1, 2), B (2), Be (1, 2), Bk (1, 2), Bu (1), 
Cb (1, 2), CC (1, 2), CCh (1, 2), Cg (2), Cin (1, 2), Ha (1, 2), Hd (2), Hk (1), 
H-S (1, 2), la (1, 2), In (1), IS (I, 2), LF (1), Mh (1, 2), Min (1, 2), Mo (1, 2), 
ND (1, 2), NW (1, 2), 01 (2), P (I), PC (1, 2), PE (1, 2>, RP (2), T (1, 2), Ta(2), 
Te (1, 2), Th (2), Tu (1, 2), U (1, 2), URo (1, 2), V (2), Wa (1, 2), We (1, 2), 
WR(l,2),WyS(l,2),Y(l). 

gospel-shooter, n. a preacher ; used in contempt. Bk, O. 

gospel-shark, n. A preacher, a goody-goody, or sanctimonious person. 
Be, P, WR, WyS. See Princeton Stories by J. L. Williams, p. 170. 

gown, n. 1. The academic cloak bf Rngllsh uniyersity origin but becom- 
ing frequent in America. 2. Those connected with the institution as faculty 
and students. 

graces, n. In expression * the three graces,* the three women who sweep 
the buildings at Wesleyan Uniyersity, Middletown, Conn. See Venus. 

grad, n. Graduate. Tu. 
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graduate, n. A student in the gradnate department. In the nar- 
rower nae, a stndent oontinning liberal stadiee for the degree of A.M. or 
Ph.D., but also applied to students in professional schools. 

graduate, «. i. To be expelled. Be (1), Bk (1), la (1), In (1), Mh (1), 
ND (1), PE (1), PSC (I), Th (1), Tn (1), WA (1), WB (1), Y (1). 

graduate, v. t. To caase to leaye college because of incapacity or disin- 
clination to work or study. WB. 

grand-Stand, n. The coyered benches from which athletic games are 
witnessed. See also bleachers. (Generally used. 

grand-stand, adj, 1. Done for exhibition, as a * grand stand play ' in 
base-balL 3. Showy. O (2), P (1). See Princeton Stories by Williams, p. 
155. 

graphite method, n. Practice of taking a chemical analysis from 
instructor's notes, and submitting it as the result of a pretended experiment. 
CS, We. 

grease, v. t To pass a student by giving a slightly higher grade than 
was deserred. (X?, Min, UBo, V, We. 

grease through, v. phr. i. 1. To be passed by being greased. 2. To 
\)e liked. 8. To be a favorite. A (8), C5C (1), Hd (1), Mo (2), V (1, 2), WyS 
<2, 8). 

Greece, n. Boom in which Qreek is taught. Hd. 

Greek, n. A member of a Greek-letter fraternity. Bu, Min, NW. 

gridiron, n. Foot-ball field. Generally used. 

grind, n. 1. A student who confines himself to persistent study. 2. A 
joke or take-off, usually personal. 8. An instructor who demands an exces- 
sive amount of work. 4. A course requiring an unusual amount of study. 
5. An article given to a senior on Presentation Day. 6. A person who is 
tiresome. 7. A disagreeable task. Ag (1, 2, 7), Ab (1), B (1, 2), Bd (1, 2, 5), 
Be (1, 8, 4), Bk (1), Bo (1), Bu (1), Cb (1, 8), CC (1, 2, 5, 6)„ Cg (1, 2, 7), Ch 
{1, 4), Cin (1), a (1), Cor (1, 2. 8, 4), CS (2), D (1, 4, 6), Dk (1), El (1, 2, 8, 4, 
5, 7), H (1, 2), Ha (1, 2, 8. 4, 5), Hd (6), Hk (1, 2, 5, 7), H-S (1, 2, 4, 7), la (1, 
2, 4), In (1, 2, 7), IS (1), LF (1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7), Lw (1). M (2, 8, 4, 7), Mh (1, 
8), Mi (1), Min (2, 5, 7), Mo (1), MtHr (1, 2, 8, 4, 5), NC (1), NW (1, 2, 4, 7), 
O (1, 2, 4), 01 (1, 2, 8), P (1, 2), PC (1), PE (1, 6, 7), PSC (I, «), R (1), Bo (1, 
2), RP (2), S (1), SC (2), Sm (1, 2, 7), Te (1, 2), Th (1, 7), Tu (1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 7), 
U a, 3, 4, 7), UBo (1, 2, 8, 4, 7), V (1, 2, 8, 4), W (1), WA (1, 2), Wa (1, 7), 
Wl (1), Wp (1, 2, WB (1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 7), WS (1), WyS (1, 2), Y (1, 2, 7). [An 
inveterate jester. College slang. Cent. Diet.] 

grind, v,i, 1. To devote an unreasonable amount of time to study, with 
or without commensurate results. 2. To ridicule or satirize. 8. To cause 
to work hard. 4. To be distasteful or burdensome. Ag (1, 2, 4), Al (1), B 
(1, 2), Bd (1, 2), Be (1, 2, 8), Bk (1, 8), Bo (1), Bu (8), CC (1. 4), Cg (1, 2), Ch 
<1), Cin (1, 8), CI (1), Cor (1, 2, 8), CS (1), D (1, 2), Dk (1). Dl (1), El (1, 2, 8), 
Fa (1), H (1), Ha (1, 8, 4), Hd (4), Hi (1), Hk (1, 2), H-S (1, 2, 4), la (1, 2, 8), 
In (1, 4), IS (1, 8), K (1), LF (1, 2, 8), Lw (1), M (1, 8), Me (1), Mh (1, 8), Mi 
<1), Min (2), MtHr (1, 2), N (1), MC (1), ND (2), NW (1), O (1, 2), 01 (1, 8), P 
2, 5), PC (2, 6), PE (1, 2, 8, 4), PSC (1, 2, 8, 4), B (1), Bo (1), B-M (1, 4), RP 
<1, 8), SC (1), Sm (1), Se (1), Th (8), Tu (1, 2, 8, 4), U (1, 4), UBo (1, 2, 8, 4), 
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UW (4), Y a, 2, 8), W (1), WA (1). W» (1, 8, 4), We (1. 3, 8, 4), WJ (1), Wl 
(1), Wp (1), WR (1, 2, 8, 4), WS (1), WyS (1, 2), Y (1, 2). [To prepare for 
examination by close application. College slang. Cent. Diet.] 

grind, n. Close application to studies. In phrase 'on the grind,* 
LL, V. 

g^Sty n. A large amount of work. WR. 

grub, n.= grind g. r. Ag, D, El, P, Tn, Wa, We, WS, Y. 

grub, V. C. Equivalent of to bone or to grind, g. v. Ag, Al, Ba, Be, 
Bk, CS, D, Dl, El, H, Hd, La, LF, Min, O, B, RP, Th, Tu, V. Wa, We, Y. 

grub, «. e. 1. To borrow. 2. To obtain. La (2), T (1, 2), We (1, 2). 

gun, n. 1. A professor with a certain reputation. 2. A student good in 
any subject. Mo (1, 2). 

gym, n. Gymnasium : Ag, An, B, Bd, Be, Bk, Bu, CC, Cin, Cor, Ct, Dl, 
Eo, Fa, H, Ha, Hd, HK, H-S, U, In, IS, K, LP, Lw, M, Mh, Min, Mo, MtH, 
MtHr, ND, NS, NW, 01, P, PC, PE, PSC, R-M, RP, Sm, T, Te, Tu, U, URo, 
V, WA, Wa, We, WR, WS, WyS. 

gym-Stick, n. Gymnastics. MtH. 

hand-down, n. Any book or other article of student property trans- 
ferred from one generation of students to another, generally as a gift. La. 

hay rube, n. Country-man, farmer. NW. 

haze, V. t To annoy or subject to personal indignities as a sort of tradi- 
tional initiation to the college ; practised formerly fdmost universally upon 
freshmen by sophomores, but now generally giyen up or growing milder. 
Ag, An, Bd, Be, Bk, CCh, Cin, Cor, Ct, Ha, Hd, Hk, H-S, la. In, IS, LF, 
Mh, Min, Mo, NW, 01, P, PC, PE, PSC, R-M, RP, Sm, Te, Th, Tu, URo, 
WA, Wa, We, WR, Wys. 

heads out, n. A cry at Princeton when anything occurs on the campus. 
(Hall.) 

heeler, n. One who accompanies the musical or athletic clubs and pays 
his own expenses. P. 

heifer, n. Small milk-pitcher. Pa. 

hell-Sticks, n. Matches. B, Ha, P, PE, WR. 

hen, n. A woman student. General at co-educational institutions. 

hen-coop, n. Dormitory for women students. Cor, Tu, Wa, We, WyS. 

hen-fruit, n. Eggs. Ag, B, Bd, Be, Bk, Bu, Cin, Ct, El, Hd, Hk, H-S, 
la. In, IS, LF, M, Min, NW, PC, PE, PSC, R-M, RP, T, Te, Tu, U, V, Wa, 
We, WR, WyS. 

hen-medic, n. A woman studying medicine. M, Me, Min, ND, Wa, 
We, WR. 

hen-ranch, n. A dormitory for women. WR. 

hen-roost, n. The dormitory for women. Tu, We, WyS. 

hillian, n. A resident of East Hill. East Hill was formerly so 
separated from the city as to form a sort of community by itself. Local Cor. 

hillian banquet, n. A banquet of ^^hillians" above mentioned. 
Local Cor. 

himmel) n. 1. Topmost gallery in a theater. 2. Top floor of a dormi- 
tory. B (1), IS (1, 2), Tu (1), QRo (1), We (1), WyS (1). 

hit, V, t. 1. To get along with, succeed. 2. To answer all of a profes- 
sor's questions. B (1), Ct (1, 2), We (1). 
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hit, V. L In phrase l&jLtbe ceiling^' To faU in examination or daily 
recitation. Bk, CaU, H-S, R-M. In other phrases as * Ait a written/ pass a 
written examination easily, we ; ' fti< a fiye/ get a * five ' in recitation ; IS, 
0,P. 

hOfiT) ^' ^ phrase 'on the hog^ used as adj. 1. Very poor, bad. 2. 
Ont of money. 8. At a disadvantage. B (1), Be (1, 2, 8), Bk (2), Bn 
(1), Cin (1, 2), Ct (1, 2, 8), Dl (2), Hd (1, 2, 8), Hi (8). Hk (1), la (1, 2, 8), IS 
(1, 2, 8), LF (1), M (1, 2), Mh (1, 2, 8), Min (1, 2, 8), Mo (1), ND (1, 2), NW 
a), O (1), PC (1, 2, 8), PE (1. 2, 8), PSC (1, 2, 8), RP (1), T (2), Te (1), Th (1, 
2), Tn (1, 2, 8), URo (1), WA (1, 8), Wa (1, 2, 8), We (1, 2, 8), WR (1, 2, 8), 
WyS (1, 2, 8). 

bosTy V' t. To get from another without work. Ct, Hd, IS, Mh, Mo, 
NW, O, T, Ta, Tu, We, Wa, WR. 

hold« n. In phrase * in the hold,^ In base-ball, the player whose torn 
at the bat follows that of the man striking is said to be ' on deck : ' his sac- 
ceesor is by farther figare placed ' in the holdj* 

Holy-Joe, n. The chaplain. An. 

houe3nnan« n. One who repeats others' jokes. Said to be derived 
from the name of an old Princeton gradaate who had that habit. The 
implication is that one lacks wit and ingenaity. P. 

bonors, n. Rewards given at gradaation to the stadents who have dis- 
tingaished themselves in their stadies ; the commonest practice is to give the 
valedictory to the highest scholar, the salutatory, to the second, and to name 
a certain number of others as ''honor-men.'' These are sometimes called 
commencement honors. Final honors in special sabjects are also assigned 
for excellent work, and in many institations sophomore and junior honors 
are assigned in the same way. 

bouor^mao, n. One who has gained college honors. WR. 

boodangTy or boudang, n. A fraternity gathering, with or without - 
refreshments, to which are invited freshmen whose names have been pro- 
posed as possible members. Tu. 

booflesSy adj. Same as footless q, v. T. (rare). 

book, V. To absent one's self from class. Cin, H-S, Min, S, Tu, WR. 

borse, n. 1. A literal translation used in preparing a lesson. '43. Unfair 
help in examination. 8. A joke especially broad or humiliating. 4. A stu- 
dent of remarkable ability. 6. Term used in throwing dice. 6. An advan- 
tage. 7. A hard worker. A (1, 8), Ag (1, 8), Al (1, 8), B (1), Bd (1), Be (1, 
2, 8, 4, 6), Bk (1), Bo (1), Bu (1), Cb (1), CC (1, 7), Cg (1), Cin (1), CI (8), Cor 
(1, 8, 4), Ct (6), CuU (8), D (1), Dk (1), Dl (1, 2), Ha (1, 2, 6), Hd (1, 4), Hi (1), 
Hk (1, 8), H-S (1), la (1, 8), In (8, 4), IS (8, 4, 6), La (1), LF (1), M (1, 5), Ma 
(1), Mh (1), Mi (1), Min (1, 2, 8, 4, 5), Mo (1), MtH (I), N (1), ND (1), NW (1, 
8), O (1, 8), 01 (1, 8, 4), P (8), PC (1), PE (1, 2), PSC (1), R (1), R-M (1, 8), RP 
(1, 2, 8), S (1), Sm (1, 8), Te (1), Th (1, 4), Tu (1, 8), U (1, 2, 8), URo (1, 8), 
V (1), WA (1), Wa (1, 8, 5, «), We (2, 1, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7), WJ (1), Wp (1, 8), WR 
(1, 2, 8, 4, 5), WyS (1, 8), Y (1,2, 8). 

borse, n. Corned beef. Also called red-horse. NW. 

borse, v, t 1. To study with the help of a translation. 2. To joke some 
one. 8. To cause to wonder; used only in questions expecting an affirma- 
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Uve answer. 4. To swindle or beat. A (1), Ag (1), Be (t, 2), 6k (2), Bo (1), 
Bu (1), Cb (1), Cg (1), CI (2), CJor (1, 8, 4), CS a), Ct (2), D (1), Dl (1), H (8), 
Ha (1, 2, 4), Hg (1), la (2), LF (1 , 2), M (1, 4), Me (1), Mb (1), Mi (I), MtH (8), 
MtHr (2), NW (2, 4), O (2), P (2, 4), PC (1), PE (2), B (1). R-M (2), Sm (2), 
Th (1), Tn (1, 2), UBo (1), UW (1), W (2). WA (1, 2), We (1, 2, 8, 4), WB (1, 
2),Y(1). 

horse* v, i. To get belp from another in preparation of leeeona. O, 
We. [To make oat or learn by means of a translation or other extrinsic aid. 
(College slang.) Cent. Diet.] 

horse-collar, n. Another name for the cipher when indicating the 
score of a game or the mark of a student ; goose-egg q, v. Min. 

hot, €ulj, 1. Tip-top, excellent. 2. Angry. 8. Of good quality; per- 
sonal and often ironical. B (1), Cg (2, 8), a (1), Cor (1), E (2), O (1), Te (1). 

hot-baby, n. 1. One very good in certain things, as ' He is a hot-bciby 
in Greek. 2. One incUned to be fast. Tn (2), URo (1), Wa (1, 2). 

hot-dogr, n. 1. One yery proficient in certain things. 2. A hot sausage. 
8. A hard student. 4. A conceited person. B (1, 2), Be (1, 2, 8), Bk (1, 8), 
Bu (1). CC (1), Cin (1), CS (8), Ct (1, 2, 8), El (8), Ha (2), Hd (1, 8), Hk (1, 2), 
In (1, 2), IS (1, 2, 8), LP (1, 2), M (4), Min (1, 2), NW (1, 2, 8), O (1), P (1), 
PC (1, 2), PE (1, 2), PSC (1). HP (2), Sm (2), Th (1, 8), Tu (1. 2, 8), UEo (8), 
V 0), Wa (1, 2), WA (1, 2), We (1, 2, 8), WB (1, 8), WyS (1, 3, 8). 

hot-Stuff, n. 1. A person of good quality ; often ironical. 2. A person 
having merit. A (2), C (1), Cg (1), O (1). 

hot-tamale, n. 1. A clever fellow. 2. One having merit. 8. One 
who excels in anything. See hot-dog. A (8), B (1), K (2), O (1). 

ice, n. In phrase 'as thick ice,' perfectly prepared, as in recitation. 
Bk, Ps. 

ice-pitcher, n. Refusal to recognize an acquaintance. Tu. 

Ikey, n. A Jew. T. 

independent, n. Non-fraternity man. M. 

initiation, n. The ceremony by which a student is introduced into 
one of the various fraternities ; it takes to a certain extent the place of the 
hazing of earlier times. The novice is put through all sorts of tests of 
pluck and patience, such as wearing absurd dress, or performing absurd 
actions in public ; or he is tossed in a blanket, or blindfolded and subjected 
to alarming noises, etc. Many of the customs are traditional and regular in 
certain societies. For instance, one Harvard society requires its novices to 
refrain from speaking or recognizing any one for a number of days ; another 
brands them on the arm with lighted cigars, etc., etc. 

invisible blue* See blue, invisible. 

invite, n. Summons to the Dean*s office. H. 
^ irrigate, v. i. To drink to excess. Cor, Hd, Tn, Wa, We. 

it, n. 1. A word of contempt expressing that one is something lees than 
a human being ; hence an idiot, a dolt. 2. The person who plays the lead- 
ing or active part in children's games ; hence prominent, important, excel- 
lent ; often ironical, with the sense of in disfavor. ' Did he know his Qreek t 
I should say so. He was it,' Ag (1), Bd (1, 2), Be (1, 2), Bu (1), El (1), Fa (1), 
Mh (1). Min (1), Mo (1), O (1), P (1), PE (I), Sm (1). Th (1), Tu (1, 2), U (1), 
UBo (2), V (1), Wa (1, 2), We (1, 2), WB (1, 2), Y (1). 
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jaby n. 1. A stab. 2. An attempt at anything. Pe (1, 2). 

jack, n. 1. A translation. 2. Concealed notes for use in examination 
or recitation. Ag (1), Ct (1, 2), Hd (1), H-S (1, 2), Mh (1), NC (1), T (1), V(l). 

jack, V. <. To nse a translation. Ct. 
■^.1^ jail, n. Dormitory for women students. Ta. 
\;^ ^ jake, n. Water-closet for men; see Bath. Hd. 

jake-house, n. Water-closet. Bn. 

jay, n. 1. A fanner or greenhorn. 2. A person who does something 
disagreeable or foolish. B (1). Cin (1), MtH (1), O (2). 

Jerusalem, n. Boom for Bible stady. Hd. 

jim, n. The nrinal. CC, Ha, LF, Mh, We, WyS. 

jim, V, To nrinate. CC, Ha, WyS. 

Jockey, n. One who uses a translation habitnally. T. 

joe, n. Water-doeet. Ha, Hk, PA, UBo, Wa, We, Y. 

joe, V, To nse the joe. Ha, Hk, PA, Wa, We, Y. 

joe-bum ing, n. Hall reports that Joseph Penney, President of Hamil- 
ton, once refused the students some petition with reference to the college 
privies, whereupon, on the night of Noyember fifth, a conflagration, prob- 
ably of incendiary origin, destroyed the buildings in question. The Hamil- 
^.ton students still celebrate Noyember fifth by some kind of bonfire, and it 
, V is one of the favorite escapades all over the student world to bum the joe, 
^ which name Hall attributes to the above incident. [Cf. DiaUet Notes I, 18 
^ and note, for possible explanation of date of celebration.] 

joe-trots, n. Diarrhcea. Ha, Hd, Hk, UBo. 
^ joe-wad, n. Toilet-paper. Ha, Hk. 

^ >^ jolly,, n. 1. Light, flippant conversation. 2. A story trumped up to 
deceive. Al (1), Be (1, 2), Bk (1, 2), Bu (I, 2), CC (2), Cin (1, 2), Ct (1, 2), 
El (2), H (1), Ha (1, 2), Hd (2), Hk (2), H-S (1, 2), U (1, 2), In (1, 2), LF (1, 2), 
Mh (1, 2), Min (1), ND (1, 2), NW (1), P (2). PE (1, 2), PSC (1, 2), B-M (1, 2), 
BP (2), Sm (1, 2), T (1, 2), Th (1), Tu (1, 2), UBo (2), V (1), W (1), WA (2), 
Wa (1, 2), We (1, 2), WB (1, 2), WyS (1, 2). 
«^ Jolly, V, t 1. To give an instructor the impression that one knows more 
than one does. 2. To put a man in a good humor, in order to obtain some- 
thing from him. 8. To tease a person, good-naturedly or otherwise. 4. 
To brace up, as in a game, 6. To intimidate. 6. To flirt with, to flatter. 
A (8), Ag (8, 4), Al (2), B (8), Bd (1, 2), Be (1, 2, 8, 4). Bk (1, 2, 8, 4, 5), Bu 
(1, 2, 8), Cb (2), CC (1, 2, 8), Cg (8), Cin (1, 8), CI (8), Cor (8), CS (8). Ct (1, 
2, 8), D (2, 8), Dk (8), El (1, 2, 8), Fa (2), H (1, 2, 8), Ha (1, 2), Hd (1. 8), 
Hi (2), Hk (2, 8), H-S (1, 2, 8), la (1, 2, 8, 4), In (1, 2, 8), La (8), IF (1, 2), M 
(1, 2, 8), Me (8), Mh (1, 2, 8), Mi (2), Min (2, 8, 4, 5), Mo (1, 2, 8), MtH (8), 
NW (2, 8), O (2, 8), 01 (2, 8, 4), P (2, 8, 4, 5), PC (8), PE (1, 2, 8, 5), PSC 
(1, 2, 8), B (2, 8), B-M (2, 8), BP (1, 2, 4), S (2), Sm (2, 6), T (1, 2, 8), Te 
(8), Th (1, 2, 8), Tu (1, 2, 8, 5), U (1, 2, 8), UBo (1, 2), UW (2), V (2, 8, 4), W 
(2), WA (8), Wa (1, 2, 8, 4), We (1, 2, 8, 4, 5, «), WJ (2), Wp (2, 8), WB (1, 
2, 8,) WyS a. 3, 6), Y (1,2). 

Jolly, V, i. To have a good time. Min. 

Josh, n. A joke. Be, Ct, Fa, Hd, U, In, IS, LF, M, Min, Mo, ND, NW, 
01, PE, B-M, Sm, T, Tu, U, UBo, We, WB, WyS, Y. 
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josby V. t To make fun of by teasing. 2. To joke. B (1), Be (1), Bk (1), 
Ct (1), El (2), H (1), Hd (1), la (1), In (1), IS (1), K (1), LF (1), M (1), Min (1), 
Mo (1), ND (1), NW (1), O (1), 01 (1), PE (1), R-M (1), Sm (1), T (1), Tn (2), U (1) 
UKo (1), V (1), Wa (1), We (1), WB (1), WyS (1), Y (1). 

jumPy V. t To absent one's self from a lecture. 2. To haze. An (2), Be 
(2), CC (2), IS (2), Min (2), Mo (1), 01 (1), We (2). 

junior, adj. Pertaining to a junior. 

junior, n. 1. A person in the third year of the regular college coarse, 
or in the first at many academies and preparatory schools with two and 
three-year courses. 

junior^ex, n. An exhibition, or public entertainment, given by the 
junior class. Owing to various practical jokes played by sophomore or other 
students, it has been discontinued at many places. 

junior promenade, n. A very elaborate social function given by 
each class in its junior year. Cor. WR, T and doubtless other institutions. 

junk, n. A small celebration with a spread. Cg, Min. 

kai-gar, i. e. koI ydp, n. The professor of Qreek. Cg, la, NW, URo. 

Kap, n. A member of Kappa Alpha fraternity. Cor. 

Keys, n. The Tale senior society whose emblem is a scroll and key ; its 
members are known as Keys men. See Bones. 
^ kick, V. i. To oppose, object to. 2. To find fault needlessly. 8. To 
send for discipline (as to the President). CC (8), Cor (1), D (1, 2). In phrase 
'have a kick coming,' to have a right to object or feel personally ag- 
grieved. O. 

kid, n. 1. Diminutive boy. 2. Youngest member of the class. Cor 
(1), PA (2), PE (1), T (1), Ta (1), Tn (1), We (1). 

kid, v,t, 1. To make sport of . 2. To treat like a baby. 8. To deceive. 
Ag (1), Be (1), Bu (1), Cin (1), Ct (1), Fa (1), Ha (1), Hd (1), Hk (1), H-S (1), 
LF (1), M (1), Mh (1), Min (1), Mo (1), NW (1), O (1), 01 (1), P (1), PSC (1), T 
(1), Te (1), Th (1), Tu (2, 8), URo (1), V (1), Wa (1), WR (1), WS (1), WyS (1). 

kid-prof, n. A young instructor. Tu. 

kill, V. t. 1. To do easily. 2. To recite perfectly. 8. To do perfectly. 

B (1), Be (1, 2), Bk (8), H (1), H^ (2), In (2), IS (1), M (2), Mh (1, 2), Min (1), 

Mo (1, 2), P (1), PE (1, 2), R-M (1, 2), SC (2), Tu (1, 2), URo (2), Wa (1, 2), 

We(l,2),WR(2),WyS(l). 

- killer, n. 1. One who does things easily. 2. One who recites perfectly. 

kitchen-mechanic, n. 1. Servant in the college. 2. A hired girl. 
IS (1), 0(2). 

k. m* i. 0. kitchen-mechanic, a servant girl. Cor. 

K. P. i. e. Clark Prize, n. 1. An oration for the Clark prize at 
Hamilton. 2. Occasion when such oration is delivered. Ha. 

kitten, n. In phrases 'get kittens,'^ 'have kittens,* 1. To get angry. 
2. To be in great anxiety, or to be afraid. Ag (1), H (1), Mh (1), Min (1), P 
(2), PE(1), T (1. 2, 8), We (1), WR (1). 

lab, n. Laboratory. B, Bd, Be, Bu, CC, Cin, Cor, Ct, Ha, Hd, Hk, Ho, 
H-S, la. In, IS, LF, M, Mh, Min, Mo, MtH, MtHr, NW, 01, P, PC, PSC, R-M, 
RP, Sm, T, Te, Tu, U, V, WA, Wa, We, WR, WS, WyS. 

lady, n. Queen at cards. Ha. 
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law, n. A law student. Min. / C ^ ^ 

^ lay-ofC; n. Suspension. IS. f ' /-> , . ^ 1 . •- ' "^ ' ' 
^ l^l^pnlly n. Influence or fayor with some one, as ' he has a leg-pulV 
Cor. 

let-in, V, i. To fail. A. 

liibby, n. A college for women, because in Marietta the first was Eliz- 
abeth College. Local, Ma. 

lieut (lut), n. Commandant of a battalion. Min. 

lisrbty n. 1. A Tery bright man. 2. Money put on collection plate on 
Sunday. Used by the boys of Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn, and said to 
be deriyed from the text ** Let your light so shine before men, etc.'', read in 
the "offertory" of the Episcopal service. Cin, El, LF, Mh, Min, Th, Tu, 
We, WR 

lit, n. The Literary Monthly, Quarterly, etc., a student publication. 
C.Y. 

live, V, i. In phrase ' live with,' to * rush ' a man for a society. Bk. 

load, V. i. To prepare for an emergency, as for examination. 6d, Bk, 
CC, Hd, la. In, IS, Mo, ND, O, 01, R-M, Tu, WR. ' 

local, n. In phrase ' Irish local,^ a hand-car. O. 

lunch, n. Something easy. O. 

Inncb-book, n. Generally used in plural. 1. The hands. 2. A 
finger. 8. A tooth. Al (I), Bk (1, 2), Ch (1), Cin (1, 2), Cor (8), CS (2), Ct 
(1, 2, 8), Hi (1), Mo (1), O (2), PE (1), URo (2), UW (1). 

lung, V, i. To argue. Bk, O, T, We. 

lusb, n. Food. Cor. 

lusb, V. %, To drink to excess. M, Min, Tu. 

magna cum lande, * with great distinction ;' between cum laude and 
summa can lande, q, v. H. and often. 

make*up, n. A recitation or examination which takes the place of one 
omitted or which a student has failed in. 

marble-palace, n. Water-closet. A Wesleyan alumnus, moved by 
the inadequacy of the accommodations of the college in this respect, gave 
liberally to better them ; so liberally that the building erected on his founda- 
tion outshines all the others of the institution. PE, We, WR. 

masb, n. Infatuation, liking. Ag, Bd (obsolete). Be, Bu, CC, Cor, Ct, 
Ha, Hd, Hk, H-S, LF, M, Mh, Min, ND, P, PE, R-M, Ro, RP, T, Te, Tu, 
URo, Wa, We, WR, WyS. In phrase * make a wum^,' to please a professor, 
i, e. give him a favorable impression of one's ability. Ag, CC, P, V, WR. 

matb, n. Mathematics. Ag, An, B, Bd, Be, CC, Cin, Cg, Ct, El, Ha, 
Hd, HK, HS, In, LF, Lw, M, Mh, Mo, NW, 01, P, PC, PE, PSC, R-M, RP, 
Ro, Sm, T, Te, Th, Tu, U, URo, V, WA, Wa, We, WR. 

matriculate, «. i. To be duly enrolled, after passing the required 
examinations and payment of fee, as a student of an institution. 

max, n. ICaximum mark. CC, Mo, ND, R-M, Tu, We. 

measly, a4j. 1. Qreen. 2. Unsophisticated. 8. Unpopular. 4. Un- 
attractive. 6. Not good. 6. Disagreeable. 7. Ill-assorted. 8. Low. 9. 
Very poor. 10. Bad. 11. Mean. 12. Small, insignificant. 18. Worthless. 
14. Unsatisfactory. Ag (5, 6), Be (6, 7), Bk (2), CC (»), Ct (1), El (8), Fa (1), 
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H (5), Ha (1, 2, 18), Hd (14), H-S (12), In («), IS (1, 2), LF (1, 2, 9), M (6), 
Mh (1, 2), Min (1, 2), Mo (1), NO (1, 2), PC (1, 2), PE (1, 9), E-M (2), T (9), Te 
(9), Th (9, 10), Tn (1, 9, 12), U (8, 4), UBo(l), V (6), Wa (1, 2), We (1. 2), WB 
(l,2),Wy9(l),Y(e). 

med, n. Medical student. Bu, Mh, Mo, NW, T, Tn, V, WR, WyS. 

mediCy n. Medioal stndent. Min, Wa. 

memorabil, i. e. memorabilia (mem6reb*il), n. Photographs, 
programmes, old examination papers, and the like, collected during college 
days, and kept as souTsnirs. H, PA, V, Wl, T. 

middle-dasfiy n. In many institutions haying a three-year course, the 
classes are named junior, middle, and senior. 

middler, n. Member of the middle class in institutions haying such a 
class. 

mine, n. Water-closet. In earlier days, a building of the kind stood 
in the rear of Uniyersity Hall, and was known jocosely as Uniyersitas Minor. 
This name was shortened to minor, and was used both as noun and yerb 
(like joe, g. v.). It appears in this form in Hall. At present the form is 
mine (n. and v.) and probably yery few students who use the word regularly, 
know its origin, as the association with mine in the sense of ore-working is 
natural ; most of the Haryard mines are basements, and this may eyen haye 
contributed to the change of form of the word. Local, H. 

mine, v, i. To use the water-closet. See mine, n. aboye. 

miss, n. See cut (1). (Hall.) H. 

Mister, n. A freshman^a name applied to a freshman by a sopho- 
more. T. 

mock-pro^ram, n. A program, prepared as a practical joke, which 
caricatures the speakers at a college exhibition, especially one of the junior- 
exhibition, V. junior-ex. 

moke, n. 1. An easy-going fellow ; one in the habit of asking fayors. 
2. A moderate bore. Tu. 

monastery, n. Dormitory for diyinity students. 

monitor, n. A student whose duty it is to mark the attendance at 
chapel or other college exercises. 

monkey, n. A dormitory for diyinity students. Tu. 

moot-case, n. A case in a moot-court ; see next word. 

moot-court, n. A practice court for the trial of fictitious cases in a 
law school. Cor, WR. 

mortar-board, n. The traditional cap worn with the academic gown. 

Motzy, n. A Jew or Jewess. T. 

Mountain I>ay, n. Day deyoted to an annual excursion to Mt. Grey- 
lock. Local, WiUiams. (Hall.) 

mucker, n. 1. A youthful inhabitant of the yicinity not belonging to 
the college — a ''towney." 2. A mean, tricky fellow. 8. A boarder. 4. An 
ill-bred person. 6. A Tale man. 6. A local preacher in school. A (8), Be 
(1), Bu (2), CC (2), H (1, 2, 4. 5), Ha (1, 2), Hk (1, 2), K (1), L (2), .Lw (1, 2), 
Mh (1, 2), Min (1), NW (2), P (1, 2), PC (1), PE (1, 2), PSC (1, 2), RP (1, 2), 
Tu (1, 2), UBo (1, 2), V (4), WA (1), Wa (1, 2), We (1, 2), WR (2), WyS (2, 6). 

mule> n. Translation. ND. 
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muscle, V. i. To go into olasB as if prepared, though anprepared. H-S. 

naily V, t. In phrase 'get it nailed,^ to haye perfect mastery of. Wa. 

neophsrte, n. Freshman. Tn. 

neutraly n. Stadent not belonging to any fraternity or other college 
society. Y. 

new, a4j. 1. Fresh. 2. UnsophisticAted. 8. Forward. Ag (1), Be (1, 
2, 8), Bn (1, 8), Ha (1, 8), Hd (1, 2, 8), K (1, 2, 8), M (1, 8), Mh (1, 2, 8), Min 
a), ND (2), PC (1, 8), PE (1, 2. 8), PSC (1, 2, 8), Th (2), Tn (1, 2), URo (1), V 
(2, 8), Wa (1, 2, 8), We (1, 2, 8), WR (1, 2), WyS (1. 8). 

nigsrer-heaTeu, n. Topmost gallery of a theatre. B, UBo, WB. 

niggle^ V, i. To hnrry. £1. 

non-frat, n. One who is not a member of a fraternity. Ag, Be, Bn, 
Cin, Ct, H-S, LF, Mh, Min, PC, PE, PSC, Ro, SC, Te, Tu, Ufio, Wa, 
WB, Y. 

non-resident, n. A graduate student who is not in residence, either 
because it is not required, or because his studies are temporarily suspended. 

number ten, n. The basement of South Hall at Wesleyan. Same as 
marble palace, q, v. We. la, formerly, or also * number two.' 

nutty, culj. Lacking in mental capacity. We. 

oak, n. The outer door of a dormitory room. The closing of this door, 
or * sporting the oak\ as it is called, means that the occupant is out or does 
not wish to see visitors. The phrase and the practice belong to the English 
universities, but are occasional in America. 

oat-cake, n. l. Farmer. 2. Unsophisticated fellow. Wa. 

O. C. W«, i, e, * out in the cold world ' or * old cow,* a non-fraternity 
man. Ma. 

Olla Pod, i. t, Olla Podrida. The illustrated College Annual at 
Wesleyan. We. 

optional, n. 1. An optional course selected by a student in addition to 
his regular work. 2. A student who elects only optional or special courses. 
See special. 

ouden (oud-en), i. e. Gk. Mkv^ n. A non-fraternity man. We. 

Overseers, board of* A special goveming board at Harvard, chosen 
by the alumni from their own number. 

owl-eyed, adj. Intoxicated. Tu. 

owly-eyed, aAj, 1. Intoxicated. 2. Wise. Ag (1), B (1), Bk (1), Cln 
(1), Ha (1), M (1), Min (I), PSC (1), Th (1), Tu (1, 2), UBo (1), We (1), WB (1), 
WyS(l). 

pack, v. U To put in disorder, as the furniture of a room. WB. 

panorama, n. A '*crib" of a particular form; see roll and winder. 
CC. 

pape, n. Playing card. B, C, T. 

paper, n. Printed set of questions used at an examination. Qeneral. 

parasang, n. An indefinite measure of distance. Used figuratively in 
the phrase ' To get into one several jKira«an(j».' H. 

paralyze, v. t. 1. To overcome. 2. In phrase *• to paralyze the profes- 
sor '; to make a perfect recitation. SC (2), WB (1). 
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Parietal Committeey n. The college officers who room in the Col- 
lege boildings, and whose duty it is to preserve order on the college prem- 
ises. H. 

party n. 1. The honor of speaking or preparing an oration for the com- 
mencement exercises. 2. In medical schools, one of the conventional divi- 
sions of the human body for dissection purposes. 

party, n. An unpretentious repast in a student's apartments. In. 

paty adj. 1. Perfect, in the phrase * to have down pat*, as of a lesson. 
(Merely a particular application of the word in its ordinary meaning.) In 
general use. 2. Nobby, swell. Be, Cin, Cor, Ct, Ha, Mh, Min, MtH, ND, 
PE, V, Wa, We, WyS. 

peach, n. 1. One who has attractive qualities ; used of either sex. 2. 
A pretty girl. 8. Anything especially choice. 4. Equiv. to 3, but used 
ironically. 6. Anything easy to do. 6. A loose woman. (1) and (2) are 
universal, (8) nearly so. Ag (4, 5), Be (4), Bu (4), CC (4), Cin (5), CS (4), El 
(4), Fa (5), Ha (4, 6), Hk (4), la (4), In (4), LF (4, 6), Lw(5), M (4), Mh (4, 5, 6), 
MtH (6), MtHr (4, 5), NW (4), P (4), PE (4, 6), Ro (4), RP (4), T (4, 5, 6), Tu (4), 
U (6), URo (4), V (4), WA (4), Wa (4, 5), We (4, 5, 6), WR (4, 6), WyS (4, 5). 

peach, ouij. Good, excellent. Be, Bk, Bu, Cin, Ct, Ha, Hd, In, IS, 
LF, Mh, ND, O, PC, R-M, Ro, T, Th, U, Wa, We, WR. 

peacherine, n. 1. Synonym for peach 1. 2. Synonym for peach 2. 
B(l), 0(2). 

peachy, adj* 1. Good, excellent ; hence 2. Attractive. CC (1), Tu (2). 

pen-juice, n. Ink. Bk, CC, Tu. 

pensum, n. Extra work imposed upon a student for excess of unex- 
cused absences. P. 

P. G* t. e. post-graduate, or pretty grirl, n. 1. A post-gradu- 
ate student. 2. A pretty girl. (1) Bd (rare). Be, Bu, Ciu, Cor, El, Ha, Hk, 
It, IS, LF, M, Min, NW, P, PE, PSC, Sm, Te, Tu, U, URo, WA, We, 
WR, WS, WyS. (2)Ta. 

phase, r. t. 1. To confuse. 2. To distract one's attention. A (1), B 
(1), NC (2), S (1), Tu (1), We (1), Wp (1). [Cf . Cent. Diet, feeze, feaze.] 

Phiz, n. The professor of Physics. Mh. 

physical torture, n. Physical culture. Min. 

piaster, n. A cent. WJ. 

piddle, V. t. To make a poor recitation. Ct, Ha, We. 

Pidgin-English, n, Anglo-Saxon. Be, Ha, Mh, Min. 

piffed, adj\ Intoxicated. B, M, URo. 

pifficated, adj. Intoxicated. B. M, PE, We (r). 

pig, n. In phrase ' on the pigy* of poor quality, bad. B. 

pig-skin, n. A foot-ball. E, and generally. 

pike, V. i. 1. To go, in general. 2. To walk. 8. To walk lazily. la 
(1), Mh (2), Wp (8). [Cf. Cent. Diet, pike 8, v. i. * to go rapidly', ref. to 
turnpike.] 

pike, V, t To escort a lady. Mh. 

piker, n. A term of reproach denoting poorness, worthlessness. la, M. 

pill, n. 1. A tiresome, insipid person. 2. A non-fraternity man. 8. 
A hard student. 4. A hard question in examination. 5. A hard coarse or 
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lesson. 6. An instmotor who makes his students work hard. Mh (4, 5) RP 
(2, 8, 6), V (1), Y (1). [Cf. Cent. Diet, pill (8) marked "slang."l 

pills, n. 1. The science of Physics or a coarse in it. 2. The professor 
of Physics. 8. The professor of Medicine. [Cf . Cent. Diet, pill (4) : marked 
*' miUt. and nautical slang."] Bu (1), CC (1, 2), Ha (1, 2), Tu (8), WyS (1). 

pinch, V, t, 1. To steal. 2. To obtain in any way. 8. To learn per- 
fectly. 4. To catch a student cheating in examination. [Cf . Cent. Diet, 
pinched 4, marked " thieves' slang."] B (1), CC (4), Cg (2), H (1), S (1) UBo 
0, 8). 

pinched, pp. as adj. Hopelessly ** conditioned." RP. 

pink-a-pinkB, n. A mandolin club. Mh. [Cf. Cent. Diet. s. y. 
in'fiA;.] Mh. 

pip, n. Indigestion, stomach-ache. [Cf. Cent. Diet, pip.] 2. A pipe. 
8. A pippin, q, v, C (2), Tu (1), We (2). 

pip, V. t To learn by rote. CC, Cin, Ha, URo. [Cf. Cent. Diet. pip.J 

pipe down, v. phr, i. To stop talking. An. [Cf. Cent. Diet, for 
nautical use.] An. 

pippin, n. An opprobrious epithet. MtH. 

pitch, V. t. To fail utterly. Wa. 

play ball, Cry of the umpire in base-ball to open the game, or resume 
it after '' time" has been called. Jocosely used, quite generally, though not 
confined to the colleges, in the sense of *' go ahead." 

play horse with, v. phr, t. 1. To ridicule or make sport of. 2. To 
tease or annoy. 8. To act in an unruly manner toward an instructor. 4. 
To overcome easily. 5. To confuse. 6. To get help from another in the 
preparation of a lesson. 7. To flirt. A (1). B (4), Bd (1), Be (1, 2, 8, 5), Bk 
(8), Bo (8), Bu (1, 2, 4). C (1, 8, 4), Cb (4), Cg (2), Ch (4), Cin (1, 2, 8), Cor (1), 
CS (1, 2), D (2). El (1, 2, 4, 7), H (1, 2, 4), Ha (1, 2, 8), Hd (1, 2, 8, 4), Hi (4), 
Hk (1, 2), Ho (1), H-S (1, 2, 8), la (1, 4), In (1), IS (1, 2, 8, 5), IW (I), K (1), 
LF (1, 2), Lw (1, 2, 8), M (8), Me (2), Mi (1, 8), Min (1, 2, 8), Mo (1), MtH (1), 
MtHr (1, 2), NW (1 8), O (5, 6), 01 (1, 2), P (2, 8, 4, 5), PE (1, 2, 4, 6), R (2), 
S (4), Sm (1), T (1, 2), Th (6), Tu (1, 2, 8, 4, 5), U (1, 2), URo (I, 2, 8), UW 
(8), V (1, 2, 8), W (2, 4), Wa (1, 4), We (1, 2, 8, 4, 5), WJ (1), Wp (1), WR (1, 
2, 4, 5), WyS (1,2, 4), Y(2, 8). 

plebe, n. A fourth-classman; a freshman. An, WP. [Cf. Cent. Diet., 
marked ** slang."] 

plebeian, n. A preparatory student. WS. 

pluck, V. t 1. To report a student as deficient in examination. [Cf. 
Cent. Diet. p^ucA; (5) : marked '* college slang, Eng." J 2. To report deficient 
through unfair marking, t. e. unjustly. 8. To expel. 4. To take down, call 
to account. 5. To obtain money from a person under false pretences ; hence, 
to defraud. Ag (1), Ab (1), Be (1, 4), Bo (1), CC (1), Ch (4), Cor (1), Ct (4), 
Cu (1), D (1), El (1, 4), H (1), Ha (1), Hd (1), Hi (1), Hk (1), Ho (1), H-S (1). 
la (1), IS (1), M (1), Mi (1), Min (1), N (4), ND (I, 4), NW (1), 01 (1), P (1), PE 
(4), PSC (1), RM (4), Th (1), Tu (1, 2, 8), U (1, r), URo (I), UW (I), V (1), Wa 
(1), We (1), Wl (1), WR (1, 4, 5), Y (1). 

pluff, n. 1. literal translation; cf. horse 1. 2. A hard student; cf. 
hone 4. 8. A slow, disagreeable person. 4. A short, thick-set person. [Cf . 
4 
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Cent. Diet, marked ** slang."] 6. A derby bat, tbe etudent's usoal dress 
bat, at least tbe lower-classman's. 5. A silk bat. [Of. Cent. Diet, marked 
''slang.] 7. A joke ; ef. borse. 8. A silver dollar. Apparently so called 
from its form, ef. flre-plng ; also Cent. Diet, ping : 4, 6, 6. A (8), Ag (1, 2), 
B (2), Be (2, 3, 4, 6), Bk (1, 2, 8, 6), C (2, 5, 6), Cb (2), CC (6), Cin (6), Cor (5), 
Ct (6, 8), El (2, 6), Ha (2, 6, 8), Hd (8), Hi (1), Hk (6), H-S (4, 6), IS (8), LF 
(6), Mitt (2, 6, 8), MtHr (2), NW (6), G (2), P (5), PC (1, 8, 6), PE (2, 6), R-M 
(8, 6), RP (1), T (4, 6, 7, 8), Te (6), Tb (2, 6), Tu (2, 3, 4, 6, 8), URo (1, 2, 6, 
8), V (3, 2), WA (2, 4, 6), Wa (2, 6), We (5), Wp (1, 7), WR (I, 2, 8, 6, 8), Y 
(2, 8, 4, 6). Synonyms : 1. Animal, bicycle, bobn, borse (1), jack, pony (1), 
trot, wbeel. 2. Bone (6), dig (2), grind (7), poler. 8. Cbnmp, freak, pmne, 
stiff (3). 7. Grind (12), borse (8), roast (10). 8. Bone (7), copeck, wbeel. 

plllg^y V. f. 1. To stndy bard witb commensurate resnlts. 2. To study 
witbout commensurate results. A (1), Ag (1), B (1), Be (1, 2), Bo (1), C^l), Cb 
(1), Cg (1), Cb (1), Cin (1), CI (1), D (1). El(l), H (1), Hk (1, 2), LF (1, 2), Me 
(1), Mi (2), Min (1, 2), MtH (I), MtHr (1, 2), ND (1), O (1), Gl (1), PC (1), PE 
(1), Sm (1, 2), Tb (1), Tu (1, 2), URo (1, 2), W (1), WA (1, 2), We (1, 2), Wp 
(l),WR(l,2),WS(2),WyS(l). 

plilg^y V. t. To strike, as a person, a baseball, etc., witb tbe band or witb 
a club. [Cf. Cent. Diet, of bitting witb a bullet, marked ''slang, western 
U. S."] Be, Bk, C, CC, CCb, Ct, H-S, In, IS, la, LF, Mb, Gl, P, PC, PE, 
R-M, Tb, Tu, U, URo, We, WR, WyS. 

pliigger, n. A bard student. Wa. 

plunk, n. A dollar. A, B, Bd, Be, Bk, C, Cin, Ct, El, Hk, H-S, la, In, 
M, Min, NW, PA, PE, PSC, RP, T, Tu, U, URo, V, Wa, We, WJr, WR. 

plunky V. t, 1. To pay; in phrase to plunk down, [Cf. plank down, and 
Cent. Diet, plunk.] 2. To strike. Be (1), C (1), CC (1), Cin (1), El (1), Hd 
fl), Hk (1), H-S (1), IS (1), Mb (1), Min (1), P (1, 2), PSC (1), R-M (1), Tu (I), 
URo (1), V (1), WA (1), We (1), WR (I). 

plunker, n. A dollar. B. 

poacby V. i. To declaim, barangue. CC. 

poCOy n. Itinerant dealer in second-band clotbing. H, PA, T. 

poet's comer, Tbe water-closet. URo. 

pole^ poll, V. t, and t. To prepare a lesson by bard study ; sometimes 
used witb "out", as 'to pole out.' Bd, Be, Bk, CC, El, Lw, Mb, G, P. 

poleck (p'oleck), n. Political economy. M. 

poler, or poller, n. Gne wbo poles ; a bard student. Lw, Mh, P, Tu. 

polit (pol'it), n. Political economy. IS. 

polst, n. Political science. la. 

polycon (polyc'on), n. Political economy. Also spelled pollycoriy pole- 
con, Pol-Econ. Al, B, Bd, Be, Cin, El, H, Ha, Hd, Hk, Me, Min, MtH, 
NW, P, T, Te, Tu, URo, V, Wa, We, WR, WS, Y. 

poly ism, n. A personal note in a students' montbly publication called 
Tbe Polytecbnic. Tbe personal column is beaded Polyisms. Local RP. 

pony, n. 1. A literal translation used unfairly in tbe preparation of 
lessons ; bence also, 2. A key to matbematical problems. Ag, Bd, Hd, H-S, 
IS, LF, PE, R-M, Sm, T, Te, Th, We, WR, WyS, Y. General and appar- 
ently most frequent term for literal translation, usually of a Latin or Greek 
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author. [Cf. Cent. Diet, pony (8): marked *' school and college slang'*.] 
Occasionally applied to a key, for which ** crih" is the more common desig- 
nation. Synonyms : 1. Animal, bicycle, bohn, horse (1), jack, ping (1), trot, 
wheel. 

pony, V, t. 1. To translate with the help of apony (cf. n. 1). [Cf. Cent. 
Diet., marked *' school and college slang ''.J 2. To solve mathematical prob- 
lems with the help of a key or pony (n. 2). 8. To nrge, to hnrry. 4. To 
pay, nsually in phrase ** to pony up ". A (1), Ag (1, 2), Al (1), Bd (4), Be (1, 
4), Bk (1, 2, 8), Bo (1), Bu (1), Cb (1), CC (1), CCh (1), Cg (4), Cin (4), Cor (1), 
Ct (1), Cn (1), Dk (1), El (1), Ha (1, 4), Hd (1, 2), Hk (1, 4), H-S (1, 2, 4), la 
(1, 4), In (1 (r), 4), La (3), LF (1, 2, 4), Me (1, 8), Mh (1, 4), Min (1, 2, 4, 8), 
Mo (1), ND (1), NW (1, 4), O (1, 4), 01 (1), P (4), PE (I), PSC (1, 2, 3, 4), R (1), 
R-M (1, 2, 4), Ro (1), RP (1), Sm (1, 2), T (1, 2, 8, 4), Te (1), Th (1, 2, 4), Tn 
(1, 8, 4), U (1), URo (1, 4), UW (1), V (1), Wa (1, 4), WA (1), We (1, 2, 4), 
Wp (1), WR (1, 2, 4), WyS (I, 2, 4), Y (1, 8, 2, 4). 

pork, n. In phrase 'on the pork\ Very poor, bad. IS, URo. 

porky^ adj. Very poor, bad. URo. 

possuniy n. A negro, or neg^ress. T. 

post, n. 1. The bulletin-board where names of deficient stndents are 
posted. 2. A post-graduate student. An (1), WS (2). 

poster, n. Certificate of membership in a college organization, or 
society, framed and put up on the walls of a student's room. 

pound, V. t. In phrases ^ pound one's ear, or one's pillow,' to sleep. 
O. URo. 

prelim, t. e. preliminary, but used as n. Applied to one of various 
examinations as, 1. A part of the entrance examination taken a year before 
admission to college ; usually in pi. prelims, cf . final and full. 2. A pre- 
liminary examination required when a student has absented himself from 
ten percent, of the exercises in any course. 8. An examination on part of a 
term's work, given at various times announced beforehand or * sprung' on 
some regular recitation da^. (1) General. Cor (3), Y (2). Cf . test. 

prep, adj. 1. Preparatory, as a *prep school.' 2. Poor, mean. (1) 
Generally used. (2) El, H-S, la, LF, PE, Tu, WR. 

prep, n. 1. A preparatory student. 2. A lazy student. 3. An undigni- 
fied upper-classman. 4. Preparation. (1) Generally used. Be (3, 4), Ha (4), 
Hd (8), Hk (8), U (8), IS (8), M (8), NC (2), P (4), PC (8), PE (8), Th (3), Tu 
(2,8,4),U(4),Wa(8). 

prep, V. i. To prepare. Be, Ch, la, P, PE, PSC, Tu, W, WyS. 

prep-chapel, n. The water-closet. la. 

prepdom, n. The period of preparation for college. 2. The state of 
being a preparatory student. Ag (1, 2), Be (1, 2), Bk (1, 2), Ba (1, 2), Hd (1, 
2), U (2), IS (1, 2), Mh (1, 2), Min (2), NW (1), O (1), 01 (1, 2), PSC (1, 2), Ro 
(l,2),Th(l,2),Tu(l,2),Y(l,2). 

prep-dorm, n. Dormitory for preparatory students. Be, Ps. 

preppish, adj. Silly, immature. PE. 

preppy, adj. Silly, immature. Ha, Hd, la, O, PE. 

prex, or prexy, n. President of a college or university. First form is 
general ; the second is used at Ag, B, Be, Bk, Bu, C, CC, Cg, Cor, El, H, Ha, 
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Hd, Hk, H-S, I», In, IS, M, Min, ND, NW, O, 01, P, PSC, Sm, Tn, U, 
URo, V, We, WR, Y. 

priest-farm y n. A college where many etndents prepare for entering a 
theologioal seminary. Local ; applied to Mb by Lehigh Univ. students. 

principle^ n. In phrase 'to go on general principles*; to attempt to 
recite without preparation. Ag, Bk, Bu, CC, Cin, Ct, El, Ha, Hd, H-S, H, 
Ma, Mh, Min, P, PC, PSC, Tn, URo, Wa, WR. 

priTilege, n. A half -holiday. WS. 

prize-man, n. One who has gained a prize or prizes in college. WR. 

probation, n. A form of discipline in which the student, without 
being separated from the college, is held to stricter account for all his work 
and attendance than other students ; it is followed by separation from the 
college if the student^s stand is not maintained. During probation the stu- 
dent is generally prohibited from taking part in any athletic sports, or in 
theatrical or musical exhibitions ; it is accordingly a favorite form of disci- 
pline for students who neglect studies for sports. 

proctor, n. A minor officer, who gives no instruction, but generally 
serves on the Parietal Committee, and takes charge of examinations. H. 

prof^ n. Well nigh universal abbreviation of Professor. Ag, B, Bd, Be, 
Bk, Bu, CC, Cin, Cor, Ct, Dl, El, Ha, Hd, Hk, H-S, la, IS, LF, Mh, Min, 
Mo, MtHr, ND, NW, 01, P, PC, PE, PSC, RP, SC, Sm, S, Te, Th, Tu, U, 
URo, V, WA, We, WyS. 

project, n. The bulletin-board where the names of deficient students 
are posted. An. Synonyms, post, tree. 

prom, n. A promenade. B, Bd, Be, Cin, £1, Ha, Hd, Hk, LF, Lw, M, 
Mh, Min, NW, P, Sm, Te, Tu, URo, V, WA, We, WyS, Y. 

provost, n. Head of the institution. Local, U of Pennsylvania. 

prune, n. 1. A slow-witted fellow. 2. A queer or irritable person. 
8. An error, mistake. B (8), CC, Ch (1), Cin (1), Cor (2, 8), Hd (1), Hi (2), 
Ho, La (8), LF (1), P (1, 2), PS (2), Tu (1), W (1), Wa (8), Y (8). 

prune> v, t 1. To absent one's self from a class exercise ; to ''cut." 2. 
To report a student deficient in examination. H (1), Hd (2). 

psych, n. Psychology. CC, El, V. 

psyche, n. 1. Psychology. 2. The professor of psychology. Bu (1), 
Cin (1), la (1), IS (1), LF (2), Mh (1), Min (1), Mo (1), MtH (1), T (1), U (1), 
URo(l),WR(l),WyS(l),Y(l). 

psycholo. Psychology. Al. 

Pudding, n. The Hasty Pudding club at Harvard. 

Pudding man, n. A member of the Hasty Pudding club. 

pull, V, t 1. To obtain. 2. To gain favor, sometimes by deceptfon. 
Especially in phrase *pull one's leg \ Cf . leg-pull. 8, To solicit to join a 
society. B (1), Be (1, 2), Bk (1, 2), Bu (2), C (1), CC (2), Ct (8), El (1, 2). Ha 
(2), Hd (1, 2, 8), Hk (1), H-S (1), la (1, 2), In (2, 8), IS (1, 2), LF (1, 2, 8), Mh 
(1, 2), Min (1), N (8), O (2), 01 (2), P (1), PC (1, 2), PE (1), PSC (1, 2), R-M (2). 
Sm (1), Th (1), Tu (1, 2), U (1, 2), WR(1, 2), WyS (1, 2). 

pull, n. 1, Influence, or favor with anyone. 2. Favor, sometimes 
gained by deception. (1) is universal, or nearly so. (2) Be, Bk, Ba, Cin, 
El, Hk, la, IS, LF, Mh, Min, PC, PE, PSC, Ro, T, Tu, U, WR, WyS. 
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pallet, n. A yoong woman. R-M. 

pampkin, n. A stadent's best girl, q. v, P. 

pap, n. In phrase ' to have pvips \ to get angry. P, T. 

puslly n. 1. A crowd. 2. A society affair or gathering. 8. A snccess- 
fol student. A (1), Ag (1), Be (1), Bk (1), Bu (1), C (1). CC (1), Cin (1), Ct (1), 
H (1). Ha (1), Hd (1), Hk (1), la (I), IS (1\ LF (1), M (1), Mh (1), Min (1), Mo 
(1), ND (1), NW (1), O (1), 01 (1), P (1), PE (1), PSC (1), RP (1, 8), Sm (1), T 
(1), Te (1), Th (1), Tn (1). URo (1), V (1), W (1, 2), WA (1), Wa (1), WR (1), 
WyS (1). In phrase * to be in the pu8h\ to be popnlar in society or among 
one's fellows. Generally osed with posh (1) and (2) ; also at Bd, £1, H-S, K, 
B-M,Y. 

paty V. t. 1. To vomit. 2. To eat, as one's Innch. * May I put my 
Innch in yonr room I ' H (1), P (1), PE (I), URo (1, 2), Wa (1), We (1), Y (1), 
Ex (2). 

quad, n. Qoadraugle about which the college buildings stand. 

quail* n. A young woman student. Tu, We, WS. 

quail-roost, n. The dormitory for women. Mh, Tu, We, WyS. 

qaeen, n. An attractive girl. A, B. 

queer, V. ^ 1. To confuse. 2. To have a bad effect on. 8. To estrange. 
4. To slight. 5. To prevent one's joining a fraternity. B (2), Dl (3), K (1), 
Sa),Tu(4,5),W(2),Wp(l). 

quickstep, n. Diarrhoea. PC. In compounds ' Pennsylvania quick- 
step,' MUi ; Seminary quickstep, WyS ; Tennessee quickstep, Wa, U. 

quinquennial, n. A general catalogue published every five years of 
alumni and officers of an institution of learning. It sometimes also includes 
names of students who did not take a degree. See triennial, ten-year book. 

quit, V. i. To fail in examination. RP. 

quitter, n. One who does not fulfill his promisee or obligations. B. 

quiz, n. 1. A short examination. 2. An informal optional examination; 
sometimes a private recitation. A (2), Ag (1), Ar (1), B (1), Bd (1, 2), Be (1, 2), 
Bk (1), Bo (1), C (1, 2), Cb (1), Cg (1), Ch (1), Cin (1, 2), Cor (1), CuU (1), Dk 
(1), Dl (1), Ha (1), Hi (1), Hk (1), Ho (1), H-S (1), la (1), In (1), IS (1, 2), LF 
(1), Mb (1), Mi (1), Mo (1). MtH (1), MtHr (1), N (1), ND (1), NW (1), O (1), 
01 (1), P (1), PC (1, 2), PE (1, 2). PSC (1, 2), R (1), R-M (1), RP (1), S (1), Sm 
(1), T (1, 2), Tu(l), U (1, 2), URo (1), V (1), W (1), Wa (1), We (1), WJ (1), Wl 
(1), Wp(l), WR (1, 2), WS (1), Y (1, 2). 

quiz, V. t. 1 To question. 2. To examine. 8. To tease. 4. To ask. 
Ag (1, 2), B (2), Bd (1, 2), Be (1, 2, 3, 4), Bk (1), Bo (2), Bu (1, 4), C (1, 2), Cb 
(2|, CCh (1, 2), Ch (2), CI (2), CuU (2), Dk (2), El (1, 2), Ha (1, 2), Hd (1, 2), 
H-S (1, 8), la (1), In (1), IS (1, 2, 8, 4), La (2), LF (1, 4), Mh (1, 2, 8), Mo (1), 
MtH (2, 8), MtHr (8), N (2), NC (2), ND, O (4), P (1, 2, 8), PC (1, 2, 8, 4), PE 
(1, 2, 8, 4), PSC (1, 2), R (2), Sm (2), T (1, 2), Te (1), Tu (1, 2), U (1, 4), URo 
(1, 2). UW (4), V (1), Wa (1, 2), Wl (2), Wp (2), WR (1, 2, 8, 4), WS (1), Y (1). 

quiz-course, n. A course covering lectures at a professional school. 
WB, and often. 

race-course, n. The assembling of several students to prepare a les- 
son by means of a literal translation ; cf . pony and trot. Tu. 

ra*-C-trii<;k, a. IKi: i^act; wiiertj otvtria,! ouutjCiita assemble to prepare 
a lesson by means of a literal translation ; cf . race-course. Tu. 
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Rachel, n. AJewees. T. 

Radical, n. A student in Radcliffe College for women. Local. H. 

rag, n. Diploma. RP. 

ragr, V, t 1. To steal. 3. To tease, banter. B (1), CI (1), H (1), Hk (1), 
IS (1), Lw (1), Min (1), ND (1), P (2), PE (1), T (1), URo (1), Wa (1). 

rag, V, i. 1. To talk nonsense. 2. With * ap/ to dress up. Be (1), Cin 
(1), In (1), IS (1), LF (1), Lw (1), Min (1), MtHr (1), PE (1), PSC (2), T (1). 

rat, n. A new student. Bo. 

Rebecca, n. A Jewess. T. 

red-horse, n. Corned beef ; also called horse. NW. 

red paint, n. Tomato catsup. Rp. 

regentf n. 1. Governing officer of the college ; generally in State insti- 
tutions. 2. A special officer at Harvard, who acts as head of the Parietal 
committee and has charge of all matters pertaining to the housing and 
external life of the students so far as the college has to do with them. 

repeater, n. A student who is required by the faculty to repeat a 
course or a whole year's work. 

res (rez), i. e. reservoir, n. A favorite place of resort on the grounds 
of Tufts College. Local. Tu. 

resident g^raduate, n. Residence at the institution and attendance at 
University exercises, for a certain minimum time, is generally required of 
candidates for higher degrees. A longer period of study is often needed, 
and some of this additional time may, under special circumstances, be passed 
in study elsewhere, while a connection with the university is still maintained, 
as by a student who holds a fellowship which permits study in Europe. In 
such cases the student is catalogued as non-resident. 

ride, v, t. 1. To use a translation. Ag, Al, B, Be, Bk, Bo, Bu, CC, Cg, 
Ch, Cor, CS, Ct, GuU, Dk, El, Ha, Hd, Hi, Hk, Ho, H-S, la, IS, IW, K. LF, 
Mh, Mi, Min, Ms, MtH, N, NO, NW, O, 01, P, PC, PE, Ps, Py, R-M, Ro, S, 
SC, T, Te, Th, Tu, URo, UW, Wk, Wa, We, WR, WyS. 

ride, v, t. 1 . To solicit for a fraternity. 2. To censure. 8. To make a 
student work hard, especially because of disfavor. Ag (2, 8), Be (2), Bk (2), 
Bu (2), Hi (1), H-S (2), IS (1, 2), La (2), Ma (1), R-M (2), WR (2), WyS (2). In 
phrase * ride the goat,' to be initiated into a fraternity. Tu. 

rind, n. Brass, nerve. Be, Cg, Cor, Ha, 01, PE, N, We, WR, WyS. 

roachy, adj. Pertaining to poor work or preparation. WC. 

road, n. used as interj. Out of the way, clear the track ; an exclama- 
tion used in extended sense on various occasions. Ha. 

roast, n. 1. Unfair treatment, as hard marking in a course. 2. A 
partial decision, as from an umpire. 8. A severe criticism. 4. A reproof. 
5. A joke. 6. An allusion to another's weakness. 7. Something easy to 
accomplish. A (1), Ag (2, 3), Al (1, 4), Be (8, 4, 5), Bk (3, 4, 5), Bo (1), Bu 
(1, 2, 4, 5, 6), C (1, 2, 8, 4, 6), Cb (2), CC (8), Cg (1, 5, 6), Ch (8, 4), Cin (8, 4, 
6), CI (5), CS (5), CuC (1), D (3), Dk (2, 7), El (3, 6), H (1, 2), Ha (8, 2), Hd 
(8, 4, 6), Hk (2, 8, 4), H-S (2, 3, 5), la (3, 4, 6), In (8, 4, 5, 6), IS (1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7), IW (4), LF (3, 4, 6), M (8), Mh (1, 2, 3, 4, 6), Mi (4), Min (3), Mo (6), 
NW (8), O (3), 01 (6), P (1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 7), PC (1, 8, 7), PE (1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6. 7), 
PSC (2, 5), R (3), R-M (1, 2, 8, 4), RP (3, 4, 6), Sm (6), T (8), Te (3, 4), Th (8, 
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4, 5), Ta (1, 3, 8, 4, 6, 6), U (8, 4), UEo (1, 4, 5). UW (4), V (8, 4), W (8, 5), 
WA (8, 6), Wa (4, 8), We (1, 3, 8, 4. 6, 6, 7), WJ (8), WR (1, 3, 8, 4, 6, 6), 
WyS (1, 3, 8, 4, 5), Y (1, 3, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7). 

roast, V. t 1. To treat unfairly. 3. To oensnre. 8. To ridionle. 4. 
To get the better of. 5. To require a stadent to perform a task especially 
difficult. A (1), Ag (1, 3, 8), Al (8), B (1), Bd (1, 3, 8), Be (1, 3, 8), Bk (3, 8), 
Bo (1), Bn (1, 3, 8), C (1, 3, 8), CC (8, 5), Cin (3, 8), CI (8), Cor (8, 3). CS (3), 
Ct (8), CuU (1), J> (8), El a, 3, 8, 4), H (1), Ha (1), Hd (3, 8). Hi (3), Hk (3), 
H.S (3, 8), la (3, 3), In (3, 8), IS (1, 3, 8, 4, 5), La (8), LF (1, 3, 8, 4, 5), Lw 
(1), M (3), Me (3), Mh (1, 3, 8, 4, 5), Mi (3), Min (3, 8), Mo (3, 8), MtH (3, 8), 
MtHr (1, 8), N (3), NC (4), ND (3, 8), NW (3), O (8), 01 (8), P (1, 3, 8), PC (1, 
2, 8, 5), PE (1, 3, 8, 4, 6), PSC (1. 3, 8, 6), R (3), R-M (1, 3, 4), RP (3, 8), S 
(8), Sm (8), T (3, 8), Te (1, 3, 8), Th (3, 8), Tu (1, 3, 8. 4, 5), U (3, 8), URo (1, 
2, 8), V (3, 8), W (8), WA (1, 8), Wa (3, 8), We (1, 3, 8, 4, 5), WJ (3), Wl (3), 
Wp (1), WR-(1, 3, 8, 5), WyS (1, 3, 8, 5), Y (1, 3, 8, 4, 6). 

rogue, V. t. In phrase ' rogue ' through, to use a translation illegiti- 
mately. Ct. 

roll, n. A paper containing information for use in examination ; it is 
rolled at both ends in such a way as to be easily concealed, and also easily 
unrolled as needed. Cf . winder. H. 

Rome, n. The Latin recitation room. Hd. 

rooty n. A cigarette. B, Hk, Mh, P, PE, 1% URo, Wa, WC, WyS. 
[Perhaps abbreviation of cheroot.] 

root, V. i, 1. To applaud or cheer at a game. 3. To siudy hard. 
Be (1), Bk (1), Bu (1), C (1), CC (1), Cin (1), Ct (1), El (1, 3), Ha (1), Hd (1), 
H-S (1), la (1), In (1), LF (1), M (1), Mh (1), Min (1), NW (1), O (1), 01 (1), P 
<1), PE (1), R-M (1), RP (1, 3), T (1), Te (1), Th (1), Tu (1), Wa (1), WR (1), 
WyS(l),Y(l). 

rooter, n. One who ** roots ", or cheers at a game. la, K, CF, Min. 

rot, n. Money. PE, Y. 

rough-house, n. 1. A disorderly class. 3. Rough play. K (3), NW 
<3),URo(l). 

rough-house, v. i. To put a room in disorder. Bk. 

roxy, rocksy, n. The professor of geology. URo. 

rub in, v, phr. 1. To humiliate, make a person feel his inferior posi- 
tion. 3. To ask a student questions that he cannot answer. Al (3), Cg (1), 
0(1). 

rubber, n. 1. A story or action intended to deceiye. 3. A pei-son 
easily deceived. Mh. 

rubber, v. t 1. To annoy. 3. To deceive or trick. 8. To get the 
better of , as in a joke. 4. To question curiously. Cin (1), Ct (1), El (4), Hd 
(4), Hk (1, 8), K (1), Mh (1), Min (1), PSC (4), Sm (1), Wa (4), WyS (1). 

rubber, v, i. To look around. 3. To stare, to gaze at. 8. To yawn, to 
stretch. 4. To go to a place uninvited, "to sponge." Be (1), Bk (3), Ct (4), 
Hd (1), IS (1, 3), LF (3), RP (8), URo (1), WR (3), Y (1). 

rubber^neck, n. One who turns and stares or gazes with attention. 
2. A term of contempt, used as an epithet. 8. A loafer. 4. A toady. B (3, 
8),Ct(3),LF(l),NW(l),P(4). 
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rubber-neck, v, i, 1. To look around, to crane the neck. 2. To stare, 
to gaze. 8. To meddle. 4. To talk much to no purpose. Bn (8), CI (4), LF 
(2), NW(1, 2),Tn(l),V(l). 

Rube, t*. e. Reuben, n. 1. A farmer. 2. A green, boorish, unsophis- 
ticated fellow. A (1), Be (2, 1), Bk (1, 2), Bu (1), Cin (1, 2), Ce (1, 2), Hd 
(1, 2), In (1, 2), M (1, 2), Mh (1, 2), Min (1, 2), Mo (1, 2), ND (1, 2), NW (1), 
P (1, 2), PE (1, 2), PSC (1, 2), RP (1, 2), T (1, 2), Te(l, 2), Th (1, 2), Tu (1, 2), 
U (1, 2), URo (1, 2), V (2), We (1, 2), WR (1, 2), WyS (1, 2). 

run, n. 1. Excuse or dismissal of a class. 2. Suspension or expulsion, 
from college. Cg (1), WR (2). 

run, V, t. 1. To absent one's self from a college exercise. Cg, Hd. 

run, V. t. To entertain a student preparatory to taking him into a certain 
society, *'to rush" q, v. 2. To make fi'eshmen who have been initiated da 
all manner of foolish things. An (2), H (1). 

rush, n. 1 . A good recitation. 2. A contest of any sort between rival 
classes. 8. A cane contest between rival classes ; see cane-rush. A (1), Ag 
(8), Bd (2), Be (8), C (3), CC (8), Cg (1), Cin (8), Cor (8), H (1), Ha (8 obs.), la 
(3), IS (3), K (1), La (3), LF (8), M (8), Mh (8), Min (3), NW (3), 01 (8), P (2). 
PA (1, 3), PE (1), PSC (3), T (3), Tu (3), URo (8), We (1, 8), Y (1 , 8). In phrase 
* make a rush ' (1 above), make a good recitation. H, Hk, PA, PE, RP, We. 
In phrase * make a cold rush.^ 1. To make a perfect recitation. 2. Ta 
attempt reciting a lesson which has not been prepared ; to 'bluff.' Hk (t), 
PE (1), RP (I), Tu (2), We (1). 

rush, V, t, 1. To entertain a freshman preparatory to taking him into a 
society. 2. To urge one to attend a certain college. 8. To show a lower 
classman marked attention. 4. To show a young lady marked attention. 5. 
To make a good recitation. 6. To engage in a cane contest. Ag (1), B (1), 
Bd (1), Be (1, 2). Bk (4), Bu (1), C (1, 6), CC (1), Cg (2), Cin (1), Cor (1), Ct (1), 
Dk (1), El (1, 2), Ha (1, 2), Hd (2), H-S (1, 2), la (1, 2, 8). In (1, 4). IS (1, 2), 
LF (1, 4), M (1), Mh (1), Min (1), Mo (1), 01(1), PC (1), PSC (1, 2), R-M (1, 2, 
4), Ro (1), RP (1, 5), Sm (3), T (1, 2), Te (1), Th (1, 2), Tu (1), URo (I, 2), V 
(1,8), Wa (1,4), We (1,2), Y (1,2). 

rusher, n. 1. One who makes a good recitation. 2. A flirt. 8. A line 
player in foot-ball. 4. One who pays much attention to a person, as to a 
lower classman. 5. One who ** rushes" a freshman for a certain fraternity. 
6. One who urges the merits of a certain college. C (1, 5), Ha (5, 6), P (8), 
PE (1), Sm (4), V (4), WR (2), Y (5). 

rust, n. A noisy demonstration at the end of the freshman year. Cg. 

rustic, n. 1. A cant-name for a sophomore ; used only by freshmen. 
2. A green, unsophisticated fellow. Bk (1), Ha (1), Mh (2), U (2). 

rusticate, v, t. To be suspended. Bd, Bu, CCh, Cor, H, Ha, Hk, H-S, 
la, IS, Mh, Min, PE, PSC, Wa, We, Y. 

rusticate, v. t. To suspend. Tu. 

rusticus, n. 1. A countryman. 2. A person of dirty, ragged appear- 
ance. T (1, 2). 

Ruth, n. A water-closet for women. Hd. The use of jokes for the 
men's closet, a good old English word, but practically obsolete in many sec- 
tions, has suggested Ruth as above on the basis of the popular etymology, 
jake from Jacob. 
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safety) n. A slip of paper handed to an instraotor at the beginning of 
a recitation stating that the student is unprepared. Bk, We, WK. 

Sasr^-hen, n. A woman student at Sage (College, the dormitory for 
women, so named in honor of the donor, Henry W. Sage. Local. (3or. 

Sasr^-]*ooster, n. A student who is assiduous in calling at Sage (Col- 
lege. LocaL Cor. 

sail, n. 1. A perfect recitation. Bo, Hd, Min, We. 

sail, V. i. To run swiftly. NW. 

salutatory, n. Generally the second honor at commencement. For- 
merly a Latin oration delivered by the student who was second in rank in 
his class. 

salve, 1. Flattery. 2. Good-natured imposition. Be (2), Bk (1), Cor (2), 
Tn (2), We (1,2), WyS (2). 

sausafiT^ ^< 1* A person easily imposed upon. 2. An easy-going, inof- 
fensive person. Tu. 

savey, t. e. Fr. $avez. To understand ; also written salve. O. 

savez, adj. Smart, bright. An. 

sawder, i. e. solder, n. Li expression ' soft sawder,* flattery. 

scab, V. t. To study overtime. PSC. 

scholarship, n. The income of a special foundation, or other bene- 
ficiary money regularly assigned to the purpose, given to a poor student to 
meet his expenses while studying. Generally given to an undergraduate, 
while a fellowship, q. v., is always given to a graduate. 

scoop, V, t. 1. To beat, defeat. 2. To get an abundance of something. 
Ag (1), Be <1), Bk (1), CC (1), Cin (1), la (I), IS (1), LF (1), Mh (1), Min (1), 
Mo(l), NW(1), 0(1), 01(1), T(l), Tu(2), U (1), URo (1), Wa (1), WR (1), 
WyS (1). 

scorcher, n. A swiftly batted ball. CuU. 

score, V. t. In phrase ' score a V,' to pass a perfect examination or 
recitation at an institution where marks are on a scale of 5. Cg, IS, Min, 
Tu, U. 

scrap, n. 1. A light. 2. A quarrel of words, sometimes good-natured. 
8. A class contest. Ag (1, 2), B (1), Bd (1, 2), Be (1, 2), Bk (1, 2), Bu (1, 2), 
C (1, 8), CC (1, 2), Cin (1, 2), Ct (1, 2), El (2), Fa (1, 2), H (1, 2), Ha (1, 2), 
Hd (1, 2). Hk (1, 2), H-S (1, 2), la (1, 2), In (1, 2), IS (1, 2), LF (1, 2), Lw (1, 
2), M (I, 2), Mh (1, 2), Min (I, 2), MtHr (1, 2), ND (1), NW (1, 2), O (2), 01 (1, 
2), P (1), PC (1, 2), PE (1, 2), PSC (t, 2), R-M (1, 2), Ro (1, 2), RP (1, 2), Sm 
(1, 2), T (1, 2), Te (1, 2), Th (1, 2), Tu (1, 2), U (1, 2), URo (I, 2), V (1, 2), 
WA (1, 2), We (1. 2), WR (1, 2), Wys (1, 2), Y (1, 2). 

scrap, V. i. 1. To fight. 2. To quarrel, sometimes good-naturedly. Ag 
(1. 2), Bd (1, 2). Be (1, 2), Bk (1, 2), Bu (1, 2), C (1), CC (1, 2), Cin (1, 2), Ct 
(2), El (2), H (1, 2), Ha (I, 2), Hd (1, 2), Hk (1, 2), H-S (1, 2), la (1, 2), In (1, 
2), IS (1, 2), LF (1, 2), Lw (1, 2), M (1, 2), Mh (I, 2), Min (1, 2), MtHr (1, 2), 
ND (1, 2), NW (1, 2), O (2), 01 (I, 2), P (1, 2), PC (1, 2), PE (1, 2), PSC (1, 2), 
R-M (1, 2), Ro (1, 2), RP (1, 2), Sm (1, 2), T (1, 2), Te (1, 2), Th (1, 2), Tu (1, 
2), U (1, 2), URo (1, 2), V (1, 2), WA (1, 2), We (1, 2), WR (1, 2), WyS (1, 2), 
Y(l,2). 

screw, n. A poor recitation. (Hall.) Bo. 
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screw, V. t. To get the best of a person. Tn. 

screw, V. t. To give a hard examination. Tn. 

screw-deal, n. A misdeal, at cards. B. 

screwed, pp. nsed as cuij. In phrase * to get sereioed,^ 1. Deceived. S. 
** Flanked '' in recitation or examination. Tu. 

scrub, n. 1. A second-rate person. 2. An assistant in a laboratory or 
an assistant teacher. 8. A disreputable woman who frequents the streets. 
Ag (1 ), Be (1), Bk (1), Bn (1), Ct (1), Hd (1), H-S (1), la (1), IS (1), LF (1), Min (1), 
Mo (1), ND (1), NW (1), O (1), 01 (1), PE (1), R-M (1>, T (1), Th (1), Tu (8), XT 
(1), URo (1), Wa (1), WR (1), WyS (1), Y (1). 

scrub, adj. 1. Pertaining to a substitute. 2. Secondary. 8. Junior. 
Ag (1, 2), Be (1, 2), C (1), Cin (1, 2), Ct (1, 2), Ha (1, 2), Hd (1), Hk (1), HS 
(1, 2), la (1), In (1), IS (1, 2), LF (1, 2), M (1, 2), Mh (1. 2), Min (1), O (1, 2, 
8), P (2), R-M (2), RP (1), Sm (1), T (1, 2), Tu (1, 2), URo (I), Wa (2), WR (1), 
WyS (2), Y (I, 2). 

scrub-team, n. Team for any athletic game, made up of miscellane- 
ous members and not representing any institution or class. 

scurf, n. 1. An epithet used to annoy a person or class. Ha. 

scurt*, V. t. To ridicule. Ha. 

seed, n. 1. A fellow of small ability or promise. 2. A student from 
the country. 8. A girl one does not wish to take into society. 4. A poker 
chip. Be (1), C (4), CC (4), Cin (4), Ct (2, 4), H (4), IS U), Mh (1, 2), N W (1), 
T (4), Wa (4), We (1, 4), WR (1), WyS (4), Y (1, 3). 

seedy, adj, 1. Countrified. 2. Boorish. 8. Poor, at work or at play. 
LF(2), Mh(l,8). 

sem, n. 1. A seminary. 2. A theological student. 8. A young woman. 
4. A Hebrew. Bu (4), K (8), LF (1, 8), Mh (2, 8), Te (8), Tu (8), WR (8). 

Seminole, n. A theological student. See Princeton Stories, p. 125. P. 

Senegrambian, n. A negro or negress. T. 

senior, n. A student in the last year of the course. 

senior, cuij. 1. Pertaining to students of the last year. 2. Of longer 
connection with the institution, or of higher rank, as of coUege officers. 

serelia, n. A cigarette. We. 

set-up, n. A paper, book, or other means unlawfully used in examina- 
tion ; a * crib.' Tu, WJ. 

set up, V. phr. t. and t*. To treat, to entertain with food and drink. Ag, 
Bd, Be, Bu, C, CC, CCh, Cin, Cor, Ct, El, Fa, Ha, Hd, Hk, H-S, la, In, LF, 
Lw, M, Mh, Min, Mo, ND, NW, 01, P, PE, PSC, R-M, RP, SC, Sm, T, Ta, 
URo, V, WA, Wa, WR, Y. 

set up, pp. of above used as adj. 1. Intoxicated. 2. Proud. C (1), 
Min (1), ND (1). RP (1), T (1), Tu (1, 2), WR (1), WyS (1), Y (1). 

shack, n. 1. Beer-mug. 2. Small boy employed to attend tennis 
players and retrieye stray balls. H (2), Tu (1). 

shack, V. t. 1. To gather tennis balls as above ; hence. 2. To go in 
search of, hunt up a person or thing. H (1, 2). 

shake up, v. phr. i. 1. To make things lively. 2. To make disturb- 
ance in class for the purpose of annoying the instructor. 8. To hurry. A 
(8).Cor(l),Ha(2),K(l). 
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sliark, n. One who exoelB in anything. Be, Bk, C, CC, Cin, £1, Ha, 
Hk, Ho, In, IS, LF, Lw, M, Mi, Min, Mo, NW, P, PE, PSC, Sm, Th, Tn, 
UBo, V, WA, Wa, We, WR, WyS, Y. 

sheeny, n. 1. A member of a Hebrew-letter society. 2. A second- 
rate person. Ct (2), Tu (1). 

sheepskin, n. Diploma. A, Ag, Al, B, Bd, Be, Bk, Ba, C, Cb, CC, 
CC?h, Cg, Ch, Cin, 01, Oor, 08, Ot, OuU, D, Dk, Dl, El, Ha, Hd, Hi, Hk, 
Ho, H-S, la, In, IS, IW, K, La, LF, M, Ma, Me, Mh, Mi. Min, Mo, MtH, N, 
NC, ND, NW, O, 01, P, PO, PE, Ps, PSO, R, R-M, Bo, S, SO, T, Ta, Te, Th, 
Tn, U, URo, UW, V, W, WA, Wa, We, WJ, Wp, WR, WyS, Y. 

Sheet-slingrer, n. A chamber-maid. Tn. 

shekel, n. A silyer dollar. A, Be, Bk, Ba, Oin, Hd, Hk, Mh, Min, 
ND, NW, 01, P, PE, PSO, R-M, T, Ta, Tu, URo, V, Wa, We, WR, WS. 

shenannyg^agr, v. i. To cheat in examination. P. 

shike, n. In phrase * to go on a sfttfce,' to go beyond the limits of the 
flohool without permission. WS. 

shike, V. t'. To go beyond the limits of the school without permission. 
WS. 

shingrl®, ^- 1* Oertificate of membership in a college society or organ- 
isation, framed in a traditional way, with a special kind of crimson frame, 
displayed on the walls of owner's room ; see poster. 2. Sign of young law- 
yer. H (1), (2) General in law schools. 

shing^led, adj. Nervous, disconcerted. Oor. 

shot-tower, n. Water-closet. PSO. 

shy, adj. Lacking. Bd, Be, Bk, 0, 00, Oin, Ot, Ha, Hk, la. In, IS, M, 
Mh, NW, O, P, PE, PSO, RP, Sm, T, Th, Tu, U, URo, Wa, We, WR. 

shy, V. <. To cheat in examination. HS, Mh, We. 

silly, adj. In phrase 'to knock silly,' to surprise an instructor by 
answering all his questions. H-S. 

sing-songs, n. The coUege glee club. Mh. 

sink, n. The name given by Brown students to a Providence variety 
theatre. Local. B. 

sinker, n. 1. A silver dollar. 2. A wheat or buckwheat cake. 8. A 
hot roll. 4. A doughnut. A (1), Be (4), (1, 2), Oin (2), Min (1, 2, 4), P (2), 
PE (1), PSO (2), RP (8), T (1, 2, 8, 4), Th (2), Tu (1, 2), URo (2), Wa (2, 4), 
We (1,2). 

skate, n. 1. A reckless fellow. 2. A contemptuous epithet applied to 
a mean fellow, especially to one who does not pay his debts. 8. A cad, in 
the phrase * a cheap skate.^ 4. An intoxicated person. 5. The condition of 
being intoxicated. Ag (5), B (5), Be (1), (1, 2, 5), Oin (1, 2), Ot (1), Hk (1), 
In (8), K (1), LF (1), M (4), Mh (5), Min (1), NW (1), PO (5), PE (1), RP (1), 
T (1), Tu (1), URo (5), V (6), Wa (1), We (1), WR (1). 

skate, V. i. 1. To go, in general. 2. To hurry. 8. To do anything suc- 
cessfully. 4. To get intoxicated. Be (1), Bu (8), B (2), Oin (1), El (2), Ha (4), 
Hd (8), la (1), In (4), Mh (1), O (1), PSO (1), Tu (1), We (1). 

skid, n. 1. An outline, skeleton of a book. 2. Ooncealed notes for use 
in an examination or recitation. We (1, 2). 
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skid) V. ». To cheat by using concealed notes in examination or class. 
We. 

skin, n. 1. One who cheats or deceives. 2. A paper, book, or other 
means nnlawfoUy used in an examination. B (1), C (1), RP (2). 

Skin, adj. 1. Unfair. 2. Mean. B (1), C (1), O (1, 2). 

skin, V. t. To cheat, in general, especially in examination. B, Bd, C, 
CO, RP, Te, Y. 

sldn, V. t. To copy an answer in examination or an exercise in class- 
work. C, RP, Y. 

skinner, n. A literal translation. Te. 

skinny, n. Chemistry. An. 

skip, n. An absence. Ag, Be, Hd, Me, Mh, Min, ND, NW, PC, PSC, 
Th, Tu, We, WB, Y. 

skip, V. t. and i. 1. To depart. 2. To absent one's self from a recitation. 
Ag (1, 2), Bd (1), Be (1, 2), Bn (1), C (1), CC (1, 2), Cin (1), Cor (1), Ct (1), El 
1, 2), H (1), Ha (1), Hd (1, 2) H-S (1, 2), la (2), In (1, 2), IS (2), M (1), Me (1), 
Mh (1, 2), Min (I, 2), Mo (1, 2), ND (1, 2), NW (1), 01 (1, 2), P (1), PC (1, 2), 
PE (1, 2), PSC (1, 2), R-M (1), Sm (1), T (1), Th (1, 2), Tn (1, 2), U (1, 2), 
URo (1), V (1. 2), Wa U, 2), We (1, 2), WR (1, 2), WyS (1), Y (1, 2). In 
phrase ' to get skipped,* to be expelled. WyS. 

sky-pilot, n. 1. A preacher, in general. 2. The college chaplain. 
WR (1), Wa (2). 

sky-scraper, n. A ball batted high, as in base-ball. CnU. 

slam, n. 1. Mean remarks about a person. 2. An uncomplimentary 
** grind " in a college publication. la (1), V (2). 

slam, V. t. To make mean remarks about a person. la. 

slammer, n. One who makes mean or uncomplimentary remarks about 
a person. la. 

slave, n. 1. A servant in a college. 2. A skeleton. B (1), Ha (1), LP 
(1, 2), Min (1,2), We (1), WyS (1). 

slay, V. t. To report deficient in examination ; *^ to flunk." Bo, Min. 

slaying^-party, n. A faculty meeting at which the cases of delinquent 
students are considered. Tu. 

slimer, n. Cant-name for a freshman, used only by the sophomores. 
Ha. 

slit, V. t. To fail in getting something expected. Dk. 

slogTy ^' t- A student who confines himself to persistent study; ''a 
grind." 2. A blunder, a buU. Rp. 

slump, V. i. To fail in recitation or examination. Tu. 

slut, n. The queen at cards. B, Cin, H, Ha, URo, We, WyS. 

smash, n. Failure in recitation. In expression * a dead smash \ 

smash, v. t*. To fail in recitation. CC, Cin, Hd, We. 

smear, n. Complete failure in recitation, or examination. R-M. 

smooth, adj. 1. Excellent, pleasing. 2. Sly, crafty, facile in devices, 
adaptable. A (1), Ag (I, 2), Be (1, 2), Bk (t, 2), Bu (1), CC (1, 2), Cin (1, 2), 
Ct (1, 2), El (I, 2), Fa (1, 2), H (1), Ha (1, 2), Hd (I, 2), Hk (1, 2), Ho (1), 
H-S (1, 2), la (1, 2), In (1, 2), IS (I, 2), K (1), LF (I, 2), M (1, 2), Mh (1, 2), 
Min (1, 2), Mo (I, 2), ND (1), NW (2), O (1, 2), 01 (1), P (1). PA (1), Pe (1, 2), 
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PSC (I, 2), R-M (2), Sm (1), T (1. 2), Th (1, 2), Tu (1, 2), URo (1, 2), V (1, 2), 
Wa (1, 2), We (1, 2), WR (1, 2), WyS (1, 2). 

smougr^, V. i. To crib. q. v. Ho. 

snab, n. The proper thing. Cor. 

snasTf n* A large amount of work. Cor. 

snag, V. t. To fetch. Cg, WR. 

snake, n. 1. One who excels in anything. 2. A hard student. Wa. 

snap, n. 1. An easy task in any sabject. 2. A course requiring little 
or no study. 8. An instructor who gives an easy course. 4. An unexpected 
written examination. 5. Advantage. 6. A foregone conclusion. A (2), Ag 
(1, 2), Al (1, 2), B (1), Bd (1, 2, 4, 5, 6), Be (1, 2, 8), Bk (1, 2, 5), Bo (I), Bu 
(1. 2), Cb (1, 5), CC (2, 8, 5. 1), Cg (1, 2), Ch (2), Cin (1, 2, 3), Cor (2, 8), CS 
(1), Ct (1, 2, 8), CuU (1), D (2). Dk (1), Dl (1), El (1, 2, 8, 5), Fa (1, 2), H (2, 
3), Ha (1, 2, 8, 5), Hd (1, 2, 8), Hk (1. 2, 8), Ho (1, 2, 8, 4. 5, 6), H-S (1, 2, 4. 
e), la (1, 2, 8), In (1, 2, 8), IS (I, 2, 5), IW (1), K (1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 6), La (1), LF 
(1, 2, 8, 5), Lw (1, 2, 8, 6), M (1, 2, 8), Ma (1), Me (1), Mh (1, 2, 8), Mi (4), 
Min (I, 2, 8, 4, 5), MtH (1, 2), MtHr (I, 2), Mo (1), ND (I, 2, 8, 5), NW (1, 2;, 

(2, 8), 01 (1, 2, 8), P (1, 2, 5), PC (t, 2, 8, 6), PE (1, 2, 8), PSC (1, Si), R (1), 
R-M (1, 2, 8, 4), RP (2, 1), S (1, 2), Sm (I, 2), T (1, 2, 8), Te (1, 2, 8, 6), Th (1, 
2, 5), Tu (t, 2. 8, 5), U (1, 2, 8), URo (1, 2, 8), UW (2), Wa (1, 2, 8, 5), V (1, 
2, 8), W (1, 2), WA (1, 2, 8), We (1, 2, 8, 5), Wl (2), Wp (1), WR (1, 2, 8), 
WS(1, 2, 8, 5), WyS (1, 8, 5), Y (1, 5). [Snap : a position, piece of work, 
etc., pleasant, easy and remunerative. (Slang.) Cent. Diet.] 

snap, adj. Quite easy. Bd, Be, Bu, Cin, Ct, El, H, Hk, H-S, In, IS, K, 
LF, M, MtHr, ND, 01, R, R-M, RP, T, Ta, Tu, URo, WA, We, Wl, WR, Y. 

snap, V. i. To skip recitation. Ha, Ho, K, Min, NC, P, PC, R, T, Wa, 
WyS. 

snap-course, n. An easy course in any subject. 

snap-seeker, n. One who selects a coarse which is easy ; also snap- 
hunter. 

sneak, n. In phrase * take a 8n€ak\ to go away. B, O, U. 

sneak, v. t. 1. To appropriate. 2. To depart suddenly. 8. To absent 
one's self from a college exercise. Ag (2), Bd (2), Be (1, 2, 8), Bk (1, 2), Bu (2), 
CC (8), Ct (2, 8), El (1, 2, 3), H (2). Ha (1, 2), Hd (1, 2), Hk (1), H-S (2), la (1, 
2, 8), In (1, 2), IS (I, 8), LF (1, 2, 8), Bih (1, 2), Min (1, 2, 8), Mo (1), MtHr (2), 

01 (1, 2, 8), P (2), PE (1, 2), PSC (1, 2), R-M (1, 2), Sm (2), T (1, 2), Te(2), Th 
(2, 8), Tu (1, 2, 8), U (1), URo (1, 2), V (1, 2, 8), Wa (1, 2), We (1, 2, 8), WR 
(1, 2), WyS (1,2, 8), Y (1,2, 8). 

snide, adj. Mean, contemptible. Cor, WA, We, Wl. [Sharp ; charac- 
terized by low cunning and sharp practice; tricky; also false. (Slang.) 
Cent. Diet.] 

snide, n. A mean, contemptible fellow. WA, We. 

snit, n. An easy task in anything. Bu. 

snooke, v. %. To absent one's self from class. El. 

snoozer, n. A harmless fellow. Cor. 

soak, n. 1. A very hard task. 2. A drunken fellow. 8. An unpopular 
fellow. 4. An instructor hard to work under. CC (1, 2, 8, 4), Ha (1), LF 
(1), Lw (1), P (1), PE (1), Te (1), Tu (1, 4), URo (1, 2), WA (1), We (1), Wp 
(1),WR(1). 
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soak, V. t 1. To inflict hard work upon. 2. To hit or to strike. 8. 
To oyercharge. 4. To entertain a candidate for a society. 5. To pawn. 
Ag (1, 2, 8), B (I, 2), Be (1, 2, 3), Bk (2, 5), Bu (1, 2, 8, 5), CC (1, 2, 8, 4, 5), 
Cin (1, 2, 8), CS (1, 8), Ct (6). H (1, 2, 8), Ha (1, 8), Hd (1, 8), Hk (1, 8), H-S 
(1, 2, 8), In (2, 8), IS (2), LF (1, 2), Lw (1, 2, 8), Mh (1, 2, 8), Min (1, 8), ND 
(1), NW (1), O (1), P (1, 2), PC (I, 2, 4), PE (1, 2, 8), P8C (1), R-M (1, 2), RP 
(1, 2, 8), Sm (1), T (1, 2, 8), Ta (8), Th (1, 2), Tu (1, 2, 8), UBo (1, 2, 8), WA 
(1), Wa (1, 2, 8), We (1, 2, 8), Wp (1), WR (1, 8), WyS (1, 8, 2), Y (1). 

soak, V, i. To drink to excess. Ag, B, Be, Bn, CO, Cin, Ha, Hd, H-S, 
M, Bfh, ND, 01, P, PC, PE, PSC, R-M, T, Te, Th, Tu, URo, Wa, We, WR, 
WyS, Y. 

soaked, pp. as adj. in phrase ' to get soaked.* 1. To be asked a hard 
question. 2. To get drunk. B (2), Be (1, 2), Bu (2), CO (1, 2), H (1), MtHr 
(1, 2), 01 (1, 2), PC (2), RP (1. 2), Ta (1, 2), Te (1, 2), Th (1), URo (1). 

social, n. A social function of any sort. Y. 

socialize, v. i. To talk with one of the opposite sex. WyS. 

soft, adj. Easily fooled. D. 

soft, n. A silly person. [One who is weak or foolish , a fool. (Slang.) 
Cent. Diet.] 

sonality, n. A dull time. T. 

soph, n. A sophomore. Ag, Be, Bk, Bu, CC, Cin, Cor, Ct, El, H, Hd, 
Hk, H-S, la. In, IS, LF, M, Mh, Min, ND, NW, 01, P, PC, PSC, RP, SC, 
Sm, T, Te, Th, Tu, U, URo, V, WA, We, WR, WyS, Y. 

sophomore, n. A regular college student, candidate for a literary 
degree, in the second year of a four -years' course. 

sophomore show, n. An amateur theatrical performance given each 
year on behalf of the sophomore class at Columbia. 

sore, adj. 1. Chagrined. 2. Yexed at one's self. 8. Hurt. 4. Yexed at 
another. O (1, 2, 8), W (1, 4). 

souped, adj. In phrase ' to be souped,* to fail in recitation or exam- 
ination. H. 

sour, n. A bad hit on somebody. We. 

sour-ball, n. A chronic grumbler. P. 

sour-balled, adj. Dissatisfied. PSC. 

sour-belly, n. A chronic grumbler. H. 

souve, V. t. To hand down as a souvenir. Fa. 

spasmodics, n. Mathematics. PC. 

special, n. A student not a candidate for a degree, engaged in more 
or less serious study in some of the regular courses. The practice of 
admitting such students, at least to any great extent, is relatively new, has 
been productive of some great abuses, and is now discouraged or very strictly- 
regulated at most institutions. 

spiel, n. 1. An eloquent speech or passage in an oration or essay. Bk, 
Cin, H, Ha, IS, LF, M, Min, Mo, NO, NW, PE, T, V, Wa. 

spiel, u. i. 1. To play. 2. To dance. B (1), Be (1), Bu (1). C (2), Cin 
(1), Ct (1), El (1, 2), Hd (1), Hk (1), la (1), IS (1), LF (1, 2), M (1), Mh (1, 2), 
Min (1, 2), Mo (1, 2), ND (1), NW (1), P (1, 2), PE (1, 2), PSC (1, 2), RP (2), 
T (1, 2), Te (2). Th (2), Tu (1, 2), URo (1), T (1, 2), Wa (1, 2), We (1, 2), 
WRO), WyS(i). 
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spieler, n. 1. A player, usually at cards. 2. Dancer. B (1), C (2). 

spike« v.L 1. To get possession of, in any way. 2. To join a fraternity. 
8. To fortify a drink by adding wine or spirits. 4. To obtain an adyantage 
by unfair means. [From base-ball in which shoes are worn with spikes to 
giye a hold on the ground in running. These can be used to injure a player 
of the opposing side, and this can be done intentionally if a dishonest player 
wishes to disable the opponent.] Ag (2), Be (1, 2, 4), Gin (1, 2), SC (1, 8), 
Ct (1, 2), Hd (1), In (8, 4), M (2), Mo (2), NW (2), O (1, 4), PC (1), PSC (2), 
R-M (1), T (2), Te (4), Th (1), Tu (1, 2), V (2), Wa (1, 2, 4), We (1, 4), WR (2), 
WyS(l). 

spinach, n. Beard. Wa. 

spit-kit, n. A cuspidor. An, PEL 

spoil, V. i. In phrase ' spoil the good ones,' to foul when a strike would 
otherwise be called. (Base-ball term.) B. 

spon, n. Money. A, LF, MtH. 

spong^e, n. 1. A person with a large capacity for eating and drinking. 
2. An easy professor. Ag (1), Be (1), Bk (1), Bu (1). CC (2), Cin (1), Cor (1), 
Ct (1, 2), El (1), Ha (1, 2), Hd (1, 2), H-S (1;, In (1), IS (1, 2), Mh (1), Min (1), 
NW (I), P (1), PE (1), R-M (1), RP (1), Tu (1), URo (1), Wa (1), WR (1), Y (1, 2). 

spong^e, V, i 1. To eat and drink continually at another's expense. 2. 
To get from another without work. Ag (1, 2), Bd (1), Be (1, 2), Bk (1, 2), Bu 
(1), CC (1), CCh (2), Cin (1, 2). Cor (1), Ct (1, 2), El (1, 2), H (1), Ha (1, 2), 
Hd (1, 2), Hk (2), H-8 (1, 2), la (1, 2), In (1, 2), IS (1, 2), Mh (1, 2), Min (1, 
2), Mo (1, 2), O (2), P (1, 2), PC (2), PE (1, 2), R-M (I, 2), RP (1), Th (1, 2), Tu 
(1, 2), U (1, 2), URo (1, 2), Wa (1, 2), WR (1, 2), Y (1, 2). 

spoon, V. t. To favor. An. 

spoon-holder, n. A cunhioned window-seat. 2. A divan or hammock . 
Be (1), Cin (1, 2), LF (1, 2), O (1), PSC (1, 2), R-M (1), Tu (1, 2), We (1, 2). 

spot, n. A professor's question guessed beforehand by a student. 

spot, V. t. 1. To discoTer, detect. 2. To guess what a professor will 
ask. 8. To mark absent from chapel or recitation. Ag (1), Bd (1), Be (1, 
2), Bk (1), Bu (1), CC (1, 2), Cin (1, 2), Cor (1), Ct (1, 2), El (1), H (1), Ha (1), 
Hd (1, 2). Hk (1), H-S (1, 2), la (1), In (1), IS (1), LF (1, 2), M (1), Mh fl, 2), 
Min (I), ND (1), NW (1), 01 (1), P (1, 2, 8), PC (1), PE (1), PSC (1), R-M (2), 
Te (1), Th (1), Tu (1, 2), URo (1, 2), V (1, 2), Wa (1), We (1, 2), WR (1, 2), 
WyS (1), Y (I, 2, 3). [To note or recognize by some peculiarity ; catch with 
the eye ; detect ; find out. (Slang.) Cent. Diet.] 

spotter, n. Monitor. See spot 4. 

spout, V. t. To declaim, harangue. Ag, Bd, Be, Bk, Bu, CC, Cin, Cor, 
Ct, El, H, Ha, Hd, Hk, H-S, la. In, IS, LF, M, Mh, Min, ND, NW, 01, P, 
PC, PE, PSC, R-M, RP, Sm, T, Th, U, URo, V, WA, Wa, We, WR, WS, 
WyS, Y. In phrase *up to spouV, prepared. CC, Ct, Mh, R-M, Sm, Tu, 
Wa, WR, Y. 

spout, n. In phrase ' up the npout ', having failed. Bu, H-S, Mh, R-M, 
Sm, Wa, WR, Y. 

spread, n. 1. A banquet. Ag, Bd, Be, Bk, CC, CCh, Cg, Cin, Cor, Ct, 
El, Fa, H, Ha, Hd, Hk, H-S, la. In, IS, LF, Lw. M, Mh, Min, Mo, ND, NS, 
NW, O, 01, P, PE, PSC, R-M, RP, Sm, T, Te, Th, Tu, U, URo, V, WA, Wa, 
We, WR, WyS, Y. 
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spread* v. t. To give a banqaet. Ag, Bd, Bk, CC, Cin, Ct, Fa, H, Hk, 
H-S, In, IS, LF, Lw, M, Mh, Min, ND, N-S, NW, P, PE, PSC, R-M, Sm, T, 
Te, Tu, WA, Wa, We, WR, WyS, Y. 

spreer, n. Contestant in cane-spree, q. v. P. 

spring', V. t. 1. To wear for the first time, as a snit of clothes. 1. To 
give, as an examination, without previous notice. H (2), In (1), Cor (2). 

spring-exam, n. Unexpected examination. H. 

spud, n. 1. Spade, in cards. 2. Potato. An (2), B (1). 

stab, n. An attempt at recitation. A, Be, Bn, Cin, El, H, Ha, Hd, Hk, 
la, IS, LF, M, ND, NW, R-P, Th, Tn, U, URo, WA, We, WR, WyS, Y. 

stab, V. i. To make snch attempt at recitation. Cin, H, Ha, Hd, Hk, 
la. In, IS, LF, M, ND, NW, RP, Tu, WA. We, WR, WyS, Y. 

stable, n. Shelf for literal translations. Tn. 

stack, V. t To put a room in disorder by overturning and piling up 
furniture, etc. In, IS, PA, URo, We, WR. 

stack-lip, n. A piled-up mass (foot-ball phrase). K. 

stag:, V- t. In phrase ^ to stag it,^ to go to a party without escorting a 
lady. Cor, la. 

stalker, n. An attempt at recitation. Bu, Tu. 

stagger, v. t. To surprise an instructor by answering all his queetions. 
WR. 

stand, n. Degree of proficiency in college studies, as evidenced by 
marks and honors. 

stand-man, n. A student who works for a high stand. Y. 

star, n. 1. One who is of high excellence ; used also ironically. 2. A 
cadet who gets above 8.4 in final marks and is allowed to wear a star on his 
collar. An (3), B (1, 2), MtHr (1, 2). 

star, adj. Of high excellence. B. 

steal, t;. t. To stay away from class. Be. 

steer, n. 1 . A bore ; awkward fellow. 2. An equivocal statement. 
8. A literal translation. 4. A hint. Be (2), Cor (1), Hd (2), Mo (8), RP (4), 
T (2), Th (1), WyS (2). 

stew, n. Anything easy. WS. 

stick, n, 1. An uninteresting person. 2. A cigarette. O (1), URo (2). 

stick, V. i. In phrase ^get it stuck into one,* to fail in recitation or 
examination. In phrase * get stuck^* be unable to get away from a young 
lady at an entertainment. T. 

sticker, n. A hard examination. A. 

stiff, n. 1. A cadaver; body for dissection; anatomical material. 
General and apparently only term in medical schools. 2. An attempt to 
impose on the assumption of knowledge or power not really possessed ; par- 
ticularly in recitation or examination. Phrase * to put up a stiff ^^ to make an 
attempt as above. 8. A person whose manners or opinions are stiff and 
rigid, or one who is obstinate, or lacking in social qualities ; a bore, one 
whose company is undesirable. 4. A reprimand. 5. Idle talk. Ag (1), 
Bd (1), Be (1), Bk (4), Bu (1), C (1), Cin (1), a (1), H (1, 3), Ha (1), Hd (2), 
H-S (1), la (1), LF (2, 1), M (1), Min (1), NW (1), P (1), PC (2), PE (1, 2), RP 
(8), T (1), Te (1), Tu (1, 8), V (1), Wa (1), We (I), WR (1, 8), WyS (1). 
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stiff, adj, 1. Very drunk. 2. In phrase 'scared stiff ^^ astonished, 
frightened. H (1), MtH (2), O (2). 

stiff, V. L To deceive. See stiff, n. 2. Wa. 

stiff, V. t. To talk rubbish. See stiff, n. 5. Be (2), Bu (2), Cor (2), IS (2), 
LF (2), Mh (2), PC (2), PSC (2), Tu (2), URo (2), Wa (1, 2), We (2), WR (2), 
WyS (2). 

stop-over, n. 1. An extension of time granted to a student who can- 
not pay his tuition. 2. An unsociable person. K (1), CC (2). 

straig^ht, adj. as n. In phrase ' make a straight \ to pass a perfect ex- 
amination. Mh. 

strike, n. In phrase ' go on a strike \ to be infatuated. O, IS. 

striker, n. A college servant. Tu. 

stuff, n. Money. A, Ct, Te, Tu. 

stuff, V. t. To impose impossible or exaggerated statements upon a cred- 
ulous person. Cor, Ct. 

Styx, n. A room. A, We (rare). 

siil>, n. 1. A sub-freshman. 2. A preparatory student. 8. A substi- 
tute on an athletic team. 4. A water-closet. 5. An instructor in the pre- 
paratory department of an institution. B (1, 2), CC (1, 2, 3), Cor (1, 2), Ct 
(I), El (3), Ha (1), Hd (1), H-S (5), IS (1, 2, 3, 5), In (1), P (3), Sm (1, 2, 3, 5), 
Te (1), Tu (1), U (l(r)), We (1, 2, 3, 5), WR (1, 4), WyS (3). 

siil>-coattail, v. t. To take a book away from the library surrepti- 
tiously. URo. 

sub-freshman, n. A preparatory student. Generally used. 

sucker, n. One who flatters an instructor. See supe and swipe. 

suck, V. t. To curry favor ; swipe q. v. Mh. 

suiiiuia cuui laude, adj. phr. 'With highest distinction.' Perhaps 
one to five per cent, of a class obtain a summa cum at present. H. 

supe, t. e. superlative, n. 1. A person or thing of high qualities or 
great excellence. 2. A student who flatters an instructor for the sake of 
marks. Ag (2), Cg (1), Ha (2), URo (2), WyS (1). 

supe, V. t. To flatter an instructor for the sake of marks. Ha, URo. 

suspeiisiouy n. Separation of the student from college, on account of 
misconduct; sometimes accompanied by requiring residence in a specified 
place, or the performance of specified tasks, or both. 

sweat-box, n. Examination room. PC. 

sweep, n. A care-taker of college rooms at Yale, where negro boys are 
employed. 

swine, n. In phrase ' on the swine ' = ' on the hog', q. v. 

swiu|^, V. i. To join a fraternity. Cor, El, Ha. 

swing, V, t 1. To initiate into a fraternity. 2. To escort a lady to a 
reception or other social function. Cg (2), Cor (1), Mh (2), T (1), WyS (2). 

swipe, n. 1. A blow. 2. One who tries to curry favor. 8. One who 
rube down the athletes. 4. An exchange of papers in examinations. 5. 
The act o^ currying favor. CC (4), H (2, 6). la (3), K (1, 2, 8, 4), S (1, 2, 8, 
4), U(l),We(l,2,3,4). 

swipe, V. t. 1. To steal. 2. To take without permission, not necessarily 
with intent to steal. 8. To attempt to curry favor with, as with an instmc- 
5 
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tor. 4. To defeat badly. 5. To strike. 6. To strike the ball hard, as in 
basebaU. Ag (1, 2, 4, 6), B (1), Bd (1), Be (1, 2, 4, 5, 6), Bk (1, 2, 4, 6), Bo 
(2). Bu (1, 2, 4, 5, 6), CC (1, 2, 5, 6), CCh (1), Cg (1, 2), Cin (1, 2, 4, 5, 6), CS 
(1, 4, 5), Ct (1, 2, 5, 6), CnU (5, 6), El (1, 2. 4), Fa (1), H (1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6), Ha 
(2, 1, 4, 6), Hd (1, 2, 4, 5, 6), Hk (I, 2, 5, 6), Ho (3), H-S (1, 2, 8, 5), la (1, 8, 
4, 5, 6), In (1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6), Lw (1, 8), M (1, 2), Mh (1, 2, 4, 6, 6), Min (1, 2, 
4, 5), Mo (2), ND (1, 2, 6, 6), NS (1, 2), NW (1, 2, 5, 6), O (1, 4), 01 (1, 4, 6), 
P (1, 3, 4), Pe (1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6), PSC (1, 2, 4, 5, 6), R-M (1. 2, 5, 6), Ro (1), RP 
(1, 2, 5), S (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6), Sm (1, 2), T (1, 2, 5. 6), Ta (8), Te (1, 2, 5, 6), Th 
(1, 4, 6, 6), Tn (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6), U (1, 2, 5, 6), URo (1, 2, 5, 6), V (1, 2). WA 
(1, 2, 6), Wa (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6), We (1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6), Wl (1, 2), Wp (1), WR (1, 
2, 6), WS (2. 6, 6), WyS (1, 2, 5, 6), Y (1, 2). 

Hynnirogr^ie, n. The house of the Hebrew letter society, composed of 
divinity students. Local. Tu. 

tacky, adj, 1. Poor, worthless. 2. Confosed. 8. Untidy. 4. Intoxicated. 
Bu (2), CCh (1), an (1, 2, 8, 4), Ct (1, 2, 3, 4), El (8), Fa (1, 2, 3, 4), Hd (1). 
H-S (1, 2, 3, 4), La (1, 2, 4, 3), In (1), IS (1, 2, 8, 4), LF (1). Mh (1, 2, 3, 4), 
Mo (1), NW (1), O (1), P (1, 2. 8, 4), PC (2, 1, 4), PSC (1), R-M (1), Ro (1), T 
(1), Ta (3). Te (1, 2, 8. 4), Tu (1), Wa (1, 2, 8. 4), WyS (2). 

tank, n. 1. One who has a great capacity for beer or other drink. 2. 
One who can drink a great deal of beer without becoming intoxicated. 3. 
Top gallery of a theatre. B (1), URo (2). 

team, n. Students chosen from the whole body, or from a class or other 
division within an institution, to represent such body in athletic contests 
with others. 

tear, n. 1. Protracted spree. 2. A brilliant success. An (1), Cor (1), 
H-S (1), In (1), PSC (1). 

tearer, n. A fine feUow. Cor. 

tear, v. t. 1. In phrase *(«arout/ a room, to put in disorder. 2. In 
phrase * tear up the back,' to censure. Bu (1, 2). 

tear, v. t In phrase * tear one's shirt,' to make a brilliant success. 

temple, n. Water-closet. Bo, We. 

ten, 1. e. II umber ten, n. Water-closet PC, We. 

ten-paper, n. Toilet paper. PC. 

tenner, n. Perfect recitation. PSC. 

teii-Kpot« n. A perfect recitation mark, in an institution where marks 
are on the scale of ten. CCh, Dl, Ha, Hd, M, Min, Mo, Tu, U(r), URo. 

ten-strike, n. A perfect recitation. Bo, Bu, CCh, Pe, Tu, U(r), Y. 

ten-year book. A general catalogue, published once in ten years, in 
which are the names of all who have been connected with the institution. 
Cor. Local. 

test, n. Examination on part of a term's work ; cf . prelim. WR. 

theme, n. A short written exercise on any subject. 

thesis, n. A written exercise, of a greater extent than an ordinary 
theme, and generally embodying the results of some original investigation. 

Theta ()>dte), n. A member of the K. A. 9. fraternity. Cor. 

Thete ()>6t), n. Member of 9. 2. X.. Local. Tu. 

thiek, adj. 1. Angry. 2. Stupid. 8. Very friendly. B (1), Bu (2), Ct (I), 
LF (3), Mh (2), NW (3), PSC (8), Te (3), WR (2). 
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thinningr-season, n. Time of year when men are solicited to join 
fraternities. Tn. 

Tig^er, n. The Princeton colors, orange and black, are worn in athletic 
nniforms, etc., in stripes. 

time-eater, n. A coarse consuming a large part of a student's time. 
Ba, We. 

tin, adj. Beet, as of clothes. A, B, H-S, O, P, Tn, Wa. 

tin, n. Money. A, B, H-S, O, Tn, Wa. 

tombstone, n. Padding (particularly white blanc-mange) turned from 
an oblong mould. Local. Y. 

toot, n. A spree. (3or, We. [A blow-out. (Slang.) Cent. Diet.] 

tore, adj. Worsted ; defeated. We. 

Tougli, n. Name applied to the Tufts students by students at Harvard. 

town, n. in phrase ' town and gown,' an expression of English univer- 
sity origin for people of the town or city in which the institution is situated; 
adopted in some American institutions. 

towny, n. A town resident not a student. Bk, Bu, Cor, Ha, Hk, Pa, 
We. [A citizen of a town as distinguished from a member of a college 
situated within its limits. (Slang.) Cent. Diet.] 

trade-lant, n. 1. An exchange of compliments. 2. A quoted compli- 
ment Ag (1, 2), Bk (1, 2), Bu (1), Cin (1, 2), Ct (1), El (1, 2), Fa (1, 2), Hd 
(1, 2), Hk (1, 2), H-S (1, 2), la (1, 2), In (1, 2), IS (1, 2), M (1, 2), Min (1, 2), 
Mo (1, 2), NS (1, 2), NW (1, 8), (1, 2), P (1, 2), PE (1, 2), PSC (1, 2), Sm 
(1, 2), T (1, 2), Te (1, 2), Tu (1, 2), V (I, 2), Wa (t, 3), We (1, 2), WR (1, 2), 
WyS(l,2),Y(l,2). 

trade-last, v, i. To exchange compliments. Ag, Bk, Bu, Cin, Ct, Fa, 
Hd, Hk, H-S, la. In, IS, M, Min, Mo, NS, NW, O, PE, PSC, Sm, Te, Tu, V, 
Wa, We, WB, WyS, Y. 

transmittendnm, n. An article of some kind which is passed on 
from a class or set of students to their successors. Often used sarcastically 
of lecture notes or composition exercises useful to a succeeding class, and of 
students who repeat the work of a class. 

tree, n. 1. The class bulletin board on which the names of students 
who have failed to pass an examination are posted. 2. The class-day tree. 
An, local (1), Cor, H, la, WR. 

tree-day, n. The day annually set apart for planting a tree or trees by 
a class or classes. WR. 

tree, n. In phrase ' up a free,' unprepared when called upon for a reci- 
tation. URo. 

treed, pp. or adj. Unprepared when called for recitation. URo. [Cor- 
nered ; entrapped. Cent. Diet.] 

triennial, n. A complete catalogue of alumni and officers issued trien- 
nially. By some institutions, such a catalogue is issued only every five years, 
and is called a quinquennial g. v, or every ten years, and is called a ten-year 
book q. V. 

tri^, n. Trigonometry. Al, An, B, Cor, Me, MtH, V. 

triumph, n. Celebration at the end of the sophomore year. Bd, C. 
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trot, n. 1 . A translation. 2. In plnral, diarrhoBa. A (1), Ag (1), B (1), 
Bd (1), Be (1), Bo (1), Bu (1), Cg (1), Ch (1). Cin (1), Cor (1), O (1), H (I), Ha 
(1), Hk (1), Ho (1), H-S (1), K (1), LF (1), Lw (1), M (1), Mh (1), Min (1), Me 
(3), O (I), P (1), Pe (1), PE (1), PSC (1), R (1), RP (1, 2), Sm (1), Tn (1), URo 
(1), V (I), W (1), WA (I), Wa (1), We (1), WR (1), WyS (1), Y (1). 

trot, V. i. 1. To make use of a translation. 2. In phrase ' trot oat,* v. t. 
to bring out, to produce. [To use a pony or similar means in studying. 
(Slang.) Cent. Diet.] A(l), Ag(l), Al(2), Bd(2), Be(l), Bo(l), Bu(2), Cor(l), 
CuU (2), D (1), Dk (1), El (1, 2), H (1). Ha (1, 2), Hk (1), Hi (1), Ho (1, 2), K 
(1, 2), La (2) LF ((1), M (1), Mh (1), Mi (2), MtH (1), O (1), PE (1), PSC (1, 2). 
R (1), R-M (2), RP (2), Sm (1), Th (2), Tu (1), URo (1, 2), UW (1), V (1, 2), W 
(1), WA (1, 2), Wa (2, 3), We (1), WJ (1), WR (1, 2), WyS (1, 2), Y (2). 

trustee, n. Most frequent designation for a member of the governing 
board at endowed institutions, as regent is at state institutions. 
tumble, V. t. To understand. Bk, Cin, la, Mh, Mh, Mo, O, Wa. 
tunky n. An informal banquet. Cg. 

turf, n. In phrase * to go on the turf\ 1. To call on a young lady. 2. 
To frequent a house of ill-fame. 8. To go to a gambling house. 4. To be- 
come a prostitute. Bo (1), M (2), Min (5), Tu (1, 2), We (1), WR(l), WyS (1), 
In phrase * on the turf^ = on the hog, q. v. PSC. 

tutor, n. 1. Officer of instruction of lower rank. 2. A person who 
gives private instruction ; see coach (1). 
twins, n. A double in tennis. URo. 

twice, adv. In pHrase ' to g^ Uoice \ to accompany a young lady ; same 
as * go double'. Be, Bk, CC, Min, O, RP, Ta, Te, Wa, We, WR. 
twist, V. i. To pass a perfect examination. R-M. 
twisted, pp. as adj. 1. Wrong. 1. Crazy. 3. Confused. B (1, 2), 
CC (1), PC (3), Tu (3). 
uncle, n. A name applied by freshmen to sophomores. T. 
under-class, adj. Pertaining to a member of the freshman or sopho- 
more class, in distinction from upper-class q. v. ; but a junior is an under 
class man to a senior, and a sophomore is an upper-class man to a freshman. 
under-^rad, n. An undergraduate ; see next. 

Uiiden^raduate^ n. A student in the collegiate as distinct from grad- 
uate courses. 
university box. Gallery in theater. Min. 

university student. Student in a professional or post-graduate 
school ; opposed to undergraduate. C. 

unwashed, pp. as adj. In phrase 'the great unwashed,' the non- 
fraternity body. Tu. 

under-class, adj. Generally pertaining to a junior or senior ; but see 
under-class above. 

valedictorian, n. Member of the senior class chosen— generally by 
the faculty on account of the highest scholarship, but sometimes by class- 
mates, or by them jointly with the faculty — to make the farewell address at 
commencement. 

valentine, n. Official written communication from secretary of fac- 
^^^7t generally of warning or dismissal. Local. Tu, where meeting of the 
faculty is near February fourteen. 
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varsity 9 n. An abbroYiation of nniveiBity originating in England, but 
often adopted in this country. 

varsity, adj\ Pertaining to the crew or team representing the whole 
institution, in distinction from class crews or teams ; used generally, even at 
institutions making no claim to the title of university. 

velvet, n. The balcony in a theater. WR. 

Yeiius, n.pl, Yeni, or Veiiuses. A woman who takes care of col. 
lege buildings. Min, NW, Tu, We. 

wad, n. 1. The mouth. 2. Money. 8. A queer, unattractive person. 
4. An unpopular person. A (1), Ag (1), Bu (2), Ct (2), El (8, 4), Rp (2), Tu 
(l),Wa(2),WyS(l,2). 

waddy, adj. 1 . Queer and unattractive. 2. Mean, contemptible. El 
(1, 2). 

wagron, n. In phrase ' on one^s wagon \ in one's control. O. 

ivalky V. i. To go through a recitation without aid. Mo. 

warm, adj. good, clever (= hot). Tu. 

warm-baby, n. One very good in certain things (= hot dog, etc.). 
Wa. 

ivarni-boy, n. A clever fellow. K. 

warningr» ^* 1- Notice to a student that he is falling behind in the 
work of a course. 2. In institutions where the demerit system is in use, a 
notice to the student that his score of marks is nearing the danger line. 8. 
Notice to a student or to his legal guardian, or both, that he will be dis- 
ciplined unless his conduct is more satisfactory. 

wart, n. 1. Anything small, diminutive, mean. 2. A contemptible 
person. NW (2), WJ. 

whale, n. 1. A phenomenal scholar. 2. A skeleton. Be (1), Bk (1), 
LF (1, 2), Min (1, 2), Min (1, 2), ND (1, 2), NW (1), 01 (1), Th (1), URo (1), 
V(l). 

wheat, n. An unsophisticated fellow. Ag, Th, We. 

wheel, n. 1. A translation. 2. A dollar. Bk (1), Ct (2), Dl (1), la (2), 
Min (1), Te (2), WyS (1). In phrase ' to have wheels in one's head. 1. To 
be cranky. 2. To be mistaken^ 8. To know what one is about. LF (1), O 
(1, 2, 8), Tu (1, 2). In phrase * to have wheels,^ to be mistaken. B. 

whistle-berry, n. In plural, beans. Gin. 

whitewash, v. t. To prevent from scoring. B. 

Widow, Widow Jones, n. Water-closet. WA. 

wife, n. 1. Chum, room-mate. 2. Toung lady taken to an entertain- 
ment. In (2), NW (2), PA (1). 

wigrgrle, n. in phrase ' get a wiggle,* to hurry up. A, B. 

wiggle, V. t. In phrase 'wiggle a flipper,' to hurry up. A. 

Willy, n. In expression ' warm Willy t"* a person or thing to be entirely 
approved of. B. In phrase ' to have the willies j* to be nervous or gener- 
ally out of sorts-' to have the woolies.* El. 

Willy boy, n. An effeminate, dandified young man. O, V. 

winder, n. A '* crib ** constructed of a long strip of paper rolled on 
two pencils for convenient manipulation ; common in expression * long 
winder.* See roll and panorama. 
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wood-ap» V. t. To applaud a professor's joke with the feet. 2. To tap 
on wood after crepOum ventria. Bo (1), H (1), Hd (1, 2), M (2), Min (1, 2), T 
(1, 2), URo (1), We (1. 2 (rare)), WR (1, 2), WyS (I, 2). 

wooden, adj, Doll, stupid ; opposite of savez. An. 

woodinupy v, i. The same as wood-up (1). D, Hd, WR. 

wool, V. t 1. To blind, befool. 2. To muss. 8. To defeat badly. Be 
(1), Bk (1), OC (1), Ct (1, 2), H-S (8), LF (1), Min (1), O (1, 2). Th (1), Tu (1), 
URo (1), Wa (1), We (1, 2), WR (1). 

woolly, n. In phrase ' to have the woolies ', to be nervous or generally 
out of sorts. El. 

woolly-goaty n. A gay time. MtH. 

woozy, adj. Confused ; the same as twisted, q, v. Tu. 

worky V. t. 1. To gain favor, as of an instructor. 2. To gain favor as 
in 1, by deception. Ag (1, 2), Bd (1, 2), Be (1), Bk (1, 2), Bu (1), CC (1), an 
(1, 2), El (1), H (1), Ha (1, 2), Hd (1, 2). Hk (1, 2), H-S (1, 2), la (1, 2), In (1, 
2), IS (1, 2), LF (1, 2). M (1, 2). Me (1), Mh (1, 2). Min (1, 2), Mo (1), ND (1, 2), 
PSC (1, 2). RP (1), T (1, 2). Th (1). WA (1), Wa (1, 2), We (2), WR (1, 2), 
WyS (1, 2), Y (1, 2). In phrase ^work for keeps', to befool completely. 
Used at very nearly the same places as 2. In phrase * work out ', to call 
upon a student in a part of the subject upon which he is unprepared. 

written, n. A written recitation in place of an oral one. Be, HS, 
MtHr, P, URo, Wa, We, WR, WyS. 

X, n. Water-closet. Th. 

yap, n. 1. A contemptible person. 2. The mouth. 8. A countryman. 
Ag(l), An(l). Be(l), Bk (1), Bu (1). Cin (I), Ha(l), Hd (1), LF (I). M (1). 
Min(l). ND(1), NW(1), 0(1), 01(1), P(l), PC (1, 8), PE (1), PSC (1), U 
(l(r)), URo (1, 3), V (1, 2, 8), Wa (1, 2), We (1, 2), WR (1, 2), WyS (1). 

yap, V, i. 1. To talk. 2. To meddle. Ag (1), M (2), Min (2), O (2), PC 
(2), PE (2), URo (1), V (1, 2), WyS (2). 

yard, n. The original quadrangle at Harvard about which the old build- 
ings stand. 

yea-a, n. A shout of applause or welcome ; often used ironically. P. 

yearltnif, n. A second year man. . Wp. 

yell-up, V. t. To call to the window for conversational purposes. Cf. 
call-up on telephone. Ag, Bu, CC, Ha, Hk, IS, LF, Mh, P, PE, Tu, We, 
WR. 

younifster, n. A third classman. An. (Local.) 

zebra, n. In phrase ' to get ze&rcu,' to get angry, * to get kittefM,^ PE. 

Zcte, (sdt) n. Member of Z. i^. 

zip, n. A zero in marks. Bk, Bu, H-S, la, IS, Lw, Mh, PC, PSC, Th. 

zoolix, n. Syrup. Bu. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN DIALECT 
SOCIETY. 



Meeting in 1896. 

The Society met in the Public Library building, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on Tuesday, December 29. In the absence of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, the meeting was called to order by the 
Secretary. Prof. Emerson was appointed Chairman pro tem., on 
the motion of Prof. Thomas. The usual committees were 
appointed by the chair;— to audit the Treasurer's accounts, Dr. 
Woodward, Prof. Greene; to nominate officers, Profs. Thomas, 
Hempl, and Learned. The Secretary's report was presented and 
accepted. In the absence of the Treasurer, his report was pre- 
sented by the Secretary, and referred to the Auditing Committee. 

Reports of standing committees were called for. Prof. Hempl, 
as chairman of the committee for issuing circulars of informa- 
tion, reported that the present set of questions continues to bring 
answers, and that it seems best to await a sufficient number of 
these before issuing any more circulars. It was voted to con- 
tinue this committee for another year. Prof. Emerson in behalf 
of the committee appointed to supervise the reading of American 
books for the dictionary of the English Dialect Society, reported 
as follows: The English Dialect Dictionary is to contain Ameri- 
canisms, only when representing usage current in some English 
dialect, and also found in America. Dialectal words and usages 
existing in America and not in England, whether survivals of 
old usages or of American origin, are not to appear in the Eng- 
lish dictionary at all. Moreover, the English Society has already 
printed the first part of the dictionary without any consideration 
of American usage and intends to issue a part semi-annually; 
and it is apparent that whatever we can send them in the time 
which we shall have will be incomplete at best. The committee 
therefore recommends that their field of work be extended to 
cover all American usage which can be found in print, with 
a view to having as complete a store of material as possible for 
6 
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an American Dialect Dictionai/, which may now be considered 
as a definite possibility. It was voted to extend the powers of 
the committee as proposed and to continue this committee also for 
another year. 

The Auditing Committee reported the Treasurer's accounts 
correct, and his report was accepted. The Nominating Com- 
mittee reported the following list of officers for 189?: President, 
G. L. Kittredge, Cambridge, Mass.; Vice President, O. F. Emer- 
son, Cleveland, Ohio ; Secretary, E. H. Babbitt, New York; 
Treasurer, L. F. Mott, New York. Editing Committee, the 
Secretary, ex-officio; E. M. Brown, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. L. 
Weeks, Columbia, Mo. Executive Committee, the above and 
Alc^e Fortier, New Orleans, La.; J. B. Henneman, Knoxville, 
Tenn. ; H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, Chicago, 111. These nominations 
were confirmed by vote of the Society. 

Prof. Hempl moved that a committee be appointed to revise 
the phonetic alphabet of the Society. In support of his motion 
he said that this alphabet, which was devised by New Eng- 
landers, is in many respects inadequate to indicate the pronuncia- 
tion of some parts of the country outside of New England. It 
should be revised by a committee of phoneticians some of whom 
are familiar with the usages of every part of the country, and 
some distinct character should be provided for every type of 
sound which is found to exist. Prof. Learned expressed ^ desire 
that the alphabet might be made sufficiently comprehensive to 
represent sounds of other languages as well as English. After 
some further discussion it was voted to appoint such a committee, 
and the Chair named Prof. Sheldon (chairman), Prof. Hempl, 
Prof. Learned, Prof. Weeks, and Mr. Babbitt. 

Prof. Bright stated that Mr. Farmer, the author of " Ameri- 
canisms Old and New," is engaged in collecting material for a 
work on " Slang and its Relations " and asked that any material, 
especially in the line of obscene words and usages, which any 
member or committee of the Society may have, be placed at Mr. 
Farmer's disposal. No motion was made, but the Secretary said 
that he would communicate with Mr. Farmer. 

No further business being presented, the meeting adjourned. 

E. H. Babbitt, Secretary, 
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material for the publication of a fairly complete dictionary, such 
as Kluge'Sy or at least some of its predecessors, in Germany. It 
was hoped that such a circular could be sent out before the end 
of the college year, and the results made ready for publication in 
September. This plan failed for various reasons. To send out 
such circulars costs money. The amount needed for the first one 
(about $30) was raised by subscription among the members of the 
New York branch. Twice as much was necessary for a second 
circular, and it was impossible to secure that amount before the 
close of the college year. From June to September your Secre- 
tary was prevented from doing any work whatever for the Society 
by serious illness in his family. It happened, also, that all the 
members of the committee in charge of the work on the college 
dictionary were prevented from doing any active work upon it 
during the summer ; and therefore the matter had to rest until 
college opened in October. 

Tour Executive Committee voted to print an index in the last 
number, and close the volume. This, in addition to the usual 
amount of other matter, made the cost of the number much higher 
than usual. To meet this we had to encroach upon the funds 
(from the dues for 1897) which would otherwise have been used 
for the next number. Our expenditures for the past three years 
have been calculated on the assumption that the membership 
would increase in future at something like the rate at which it 
had begun, and that all, or nearly al), the members would pay 
their dues promptly. If either of these hopes had been realized, 
there would be plenty of money to print at any time ; but as it 
is, we cannot pay for any more printing until some of the dues for 
1898 are collected, unless the dues now outstanding are paid at 
once. These amount to $132, which is about what it has cost to 
print one of the smaller numbers of Notes/ and there would 
be material enough to make a small number if it were edited. 
The word-list, however, which would be the main part of it, is 
not in shape to print, for it has been found best to leave this list as 
long as possible each time before going to press, in order to make 
it more complete, and as we intended to print the college diction- 
ary first, this was of course not done. For this reason, as well as 
on account of the lack of money, it has seemed best to the Exec- 
utive Committee not to attempt a new number of Nbte& until the 
college dictionary is done, even though that be somewhat de- 
layed. We therefore ask the forbearance of the members for this 
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year, promising a good number when the dictionary appears. 
Meanwhile we are much in need of money, because the dictionary 
will make a number of considerable size, and because the printing 
of Notes is only one of the ways in which we can spend money 
advantageously. We have regularly had somewhat more than 
tliis printing costs, and have spent most of it in the work of 
recording our material on the set of cards at headquarters. 
Prof. Hempl's committee will soon need a good deal of money 
for clerical work in arranging the material which has come 
in answer to its circulars, and in printing and sending out 
more circulars of the same sort. We therefore urge all members 
to pay all arrears of dues, as well as the dues for 1898 promptly, 
and above all, to prosecute vigorously the work of recruiting 
new members for the society. The committee in charge of the 
work for the college dictionary also needs money at once in order 
to send out its circulars as early as possible, and any subscrip- 
tions to that end would be thankfully received by the Treasurer. 
The Society is by no means dead, nor even sleeping. The fact 
is simply that the work has taken such shape that it is necessary 
to give the results to the public in larger instalments. We hope 
that the interest of the members will continue to be as active and 
intelligent as before, and that the publication of this college dic- 
tionary will bring us sufEciently to the public notice to make 
the financial success of the Society assured." 

The Secretary's report was adopted, and on motion the Secre- 
tary was authorized to proceed with a second circular at the 
expense of the Society. The Treasurer's report was then read 
as follows and referred to the Auditing Committee. 



Report of Treasurer 

From December tSy 1896, to December g?, 1897. 

Receipts. 

Gash on hand, December 25, 1806, $144.98 

Dues for 1898-1895, 4.00 

Dues for 1896, dO.OO 

Dues for 1897 189.00 

Dues for 1898-1902, 8.00 

Sale of publicattons, 12.80 

Total, $878.78 

7 
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Expenditures. 

Printing Notices, $3.50 

Printing Bill Heads, 2.00 

Printing Notes, Part IX, 1896, 289.80 

Postage, 16.45 

Envelopes for Notes 2.00 

Expressage, 1.04 

Clerical work, entering matter on cards, .... 24.17 

Cash on hand, December 27, 1897, 40.33 

Total, $878.78 

Permanent fund in Union Dime Savings Bank, $50.00 and accrued 
interest. 

The committees on circulars of information (Prof. Hempl 
chairman), and on revision of alphabet (Prof. Sheldon chair- 
man), reported progress, and were continued for another year. 
The Committee on Nominations reported the following list of 
officers for 1898, and they were elected : President, O. F. Emer- 
son ; Vice President, John Philpot ; Secretary, E. H. Babbitt ; 
Treasurer, Lewis F. Mott ; Editing Committee, the Secretary 
ex-officf'o, F. H. Chase, F. N. Scott; Executive Committee, John 
M. Manly, W. H. Cariiith. There being no further business, 
the Society adjourned. 

E. H. Babbitt, Secretary. 



Meeting in 1898. 

A meeting of the American Dialect Society was held at the 
University of Virginia, December 28. In the absence of both 
President and Vice-President, Prof. Sheldon was called to the 
chair. Minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 
The Chairman read a report from Prof. Emerson, chairman of 
the Committee on Readers, which was accepted, as follows : (This 
report was sent to the Philadelphia meeting last year ; but for 
some reason failed to reach the city in time to be read.) 

In my unavoidable absence from the meeting this year, I beg 
to submit the following report of the committee appointed to 
supervise the reading of American books. Let me say also, in 
apology to the other membei*s of the committee, that time has 
prevented submitting this report to them, so that I must take the 
whole responsibility for its contents. 
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Our letter in the Nation of March 18, 1897, brought about one 
hundred favorable answers. Further correspondence narrowed 
the number to between fifty and sixty who actually undertook 
the reading. The first books assigned were the novelists and 
other writers who have used American dialeci to a greater or less 
extent. As these were exhausted, American books in other fields, 
especially older works, have been assigned. It seemed wise to 
enlarge the scope of the work so as to include American dialect 
words from the colonial period to the present time. This is in 
general accord with the scope of the English Dialect Dictionary, 
which extends its collection over the last two centuries. As com- 
paratively few books were printed in this country before 1700, 
about the same period ought to include all " Amencanisms " in 
the broadest sense of that term. 

With each assignment of books was sent a circular of direc- 
tions, including a classification of the kinds of words desired, and 
a form for recording them. Some copies of this circular are sent 
with this report for distribution at the meeting, and among mem- 
bers of the Modem Language Association. Others may be 
obtained of the chairman of the committee, who would also 
gladly receive any suggestions concerning the circular or the 
work in general. The experience of nearly a year has suggested 
some slight changes which will be made when the next circulars 
are issued. 

The work of the readers thus far has been by no means insig^ 
nificant. Several thousand cards have been already received by 
the committee, and recent reports indicate that many more will 
be sent in during the next few months. Readers naturally find 
the work of copying especially laborious, so that many books have 
been read for which the cards have not yet been written. In this 
connection special mention should be made of an important offer 
to the Society. Mr. Albert Matthews of Boston, has put into our 
hands a list of over three hundred books read by himself for 
words of American usage, the cards for which are at our disposal 
at any time. This offer has been made before, but as it is espe- 
cially connected with the work of this committee, it seems only 
right to recognize it here. The thanks of the Society are cer- 
tainly due to Mr. Matthews for this generous contribution from 
his past labors, as for his co5peration in the future. A list of our 
readers is perhaps unnecessary, but I gladly mention the large 
lists of words from the following persons : Mr. M. Grant Daniel 
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of Boxburj, Mass., the first to send in his cards ; Miss Eate M. 
Warner of Elizabeth, N. J.; Mr. H. D. Gkiylord of Pasadena, 
CaL; Prof. D. L. Maalsby and the local circle at Tnfts College, 
Mass.; Mrs. H. C. Q. Brandt, Clinton, N. Y.; George F. Flom, 
University of Wisconsin ; G^rge Parker Winship, librarian of 
the John Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I.; Mr. Wilton 
W. Truesdale, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, 111.; Rev. 
Silvanns Hay ward. Globe Village, Mass.; and A. S. Bartholomew 
of Lansing, Mich. 

The results so far accomplished have been attended with the 
comparatively small expense of a little over ten dollars, an itemized 
account of which is sent with this report. So far as I can see, the 
expense of carrying on this part of the Society's work need never 
be large, or at least not for some years. As the cards accumulate, 
some receptacle will become essential both for preserving them and 
making them easy of access. For this purpose the chairman of 
the committee offers the Society a case which will hold about 
twenty-five thousand cards, provided at least there is no better 
way of disposing of them. 

As to the work of the ensuing year, the following suggestions 
are urged. So far as possible local circles have already been 
established through the efforts of individual readers. There ought, 
however, to be many more such circles, especially at the colleges 
and universities, where the reading may be directed by competent 
scholars. For this purpose, the committee would be glad to issue 
a small circular early the coming year, directed especially to pro- 
fessors of English in the higher institutions of learning, and possi- 
bly to teachers of English in the best secondary schools. 

It was suggested some time ago by the Secretary of the Society 
that we should begin a collection of American Dialect books, 
which should remain in the possession of the Society for refer- 
ence. The experience of the present year shows that such a col- 
lection is almost indispensable to this committee. I propose, 
therefore, that special effort be made to begin such a collection 
at once. It is hoped that publishers may be willing to donate 
some of their publications to the Society. For this purpose also 
a circular letter should be prepared. 

O. F. Embbson, Chairman. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Albert Matthews for his 
offer of the use of his card catalogue. 
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Committees were appointed : To nominate officers^ Profs. Kent, 
Grandgent and Marcon ; to examine the Treasurer's aocoonts : 
Prof. Cohn. 

The Chairman then read a letter from Mr. Babbitt, asking to 
be relieved of the secretaryship, and also his report as Secretary, 
which was accepted, as follows : 

The editorial work of the year has been devoted to the projected 
dictionary of college words. In the spring a list of words was 
prepared from the returns of the former circular sent out, and 
other sources, making in all some three hundred words, covering 
most of the points which seemed to be indicated by former 
experience as promising for further investigation. These were 
printed with explicit questions as to their use, equivalents, varia- 
tions, and a general request for further contributions, and sent to 
about 400 institutions, with stamped envelopes for reply. About 
100 answers were received, many of them very complete and 
painstaking and altogether furnishing material enough for a 
fairly comprehensive first edition of the book contemplated. The 
matter was roughly collated as it came in, and in August a 
week's session of the committee was held, and after discussion, 
elimination and classification, the results were entered pro- 
visionally on slips. The recopying of these for the printer was 
divided among the workers, and is now in progress. The work 
has progressed very slowly, for many reasons beyond any human 
control, prominent among which were the disturbance in the plans 
of the Secretary caused by illness and death in his family during 
the sununer. It is, however, possible to issue the results of this 
work without too great belatedness as Vol. 2, Part I, under date 
of 1808, and furnish it to members of that year, and the Secre- 
tary recommends such a course, and pledges himself and his 
fellow-workers, with their approval, to complete the manuscript 
for the printer. 

In the opinion of the present Executive Committee, this Dic- 
tionary should be printed, with the usual reports in Dialect 
Notes, for members of the Society, and then reprinted without 
extraneous matter, in an edition which may be put on the 
market through some regular publisher. Just how this shall be 
managed financially is a question for the new Executive Commit- 
tee, but it seems entirely feasible ultimately if not just at present. 

Our membership has kept up, in spite of the inability of the 
Secretary to do an aggressive work in recruiting. There has 
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been accumilating for two years a supply of good contributions 
to our general list, which Mr. Chalmers has duly recorded, and 
the new Editorial Board will find material for a very consider- 
able and interesting further publication in that line. Interest in 
this work increases in a very sound way; the majority of our 
new contributors are students and graduates from the institutions 
where an interest in the work has been developed, and older 
amateurs who have learned through such students the fact that 
our organization exists. The supply of Dialect Notes is verging 
on exhaustion. There are only nine complete sets left, and the 
libraries are beginning to realize the importance of the publica- 
tion. Of course we have the plates, and if there is any great 
demand, any number can be reproduced. But it is perhaps well 
to request members to preserve carefully their copies in case 
there should be a call for back numbers. Parts 3 and 4 are those 
of which the smallest stock is left. 

E. H. Babbitt, Secretary, 

The committee appointed to audit the Treasurer's accounts 
having reported them to be correct, the Treasurer's report was 
read and accepted. 

Report op Treasurer. 

Fnyin December »7, 1897, to December f7, 1898, 

Receipts. 

Cash on hand, December 27, 1897 $40 82 

Dues for 1897 9 00 

Dues for 1898 164 00 

Dues for 1899 1 00 

Sale of publications 40 

Contributions to the Dictionary Fund 66 00 

Total • . . . . $280 72 

Expenditures. 

Circulars and Postage for Committee on Readers .... $10 84 

Printing Leaflets 8 75 

Printing and Mailing Circulars for Dictionary 65 23 

Transcribing 16 20 

Envelopes 1 00 

Postage for Secretary 8 17 

Postage for Treasurer 6 87 

Cash on hand, December 27, 1898 174 16 

Total $280 78 

Permanent fund, in Union Dime Savings Bank, $50.00 and accrued 
interest. 
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A verbal report from the Committee on the Society's Alphabet 
was made by its chairman, Prof. Sheldon. The Committee on 
Nominations reported the following list of officers for the year 
1899 and they were elected: President, Lewis F. Mott; Vice 
President, Sylvester Primer; Secretary, O. F. Emerson; Treasurer, 
R. W. Deering. Editing Committee, the Secretary ex officio^ E. 
S. Sheldon, Alc^e Fortier. Executive Committee, John M. 
Manly, W. H. Carruth, E. H. Babbitt. It was voted that, in case 
the persons elected Secretary and Treasurer declined to serve, 
the Executive Committee shall have the power to fill the vacancy. 
There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 

Lewis F. Mote, Secretary^ pro tern. 



Meeting in 1899. 

The Dialect Society met at Columbia College, December 29, 
with President Mott in the chair. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and approved, after which the Secretary made 
an infoimal report to the effect that the Dictionary of College 
Words and Phrases would go to press in the early part of 1900. 
He also made the following recommendations: 

To discontinue printing Dialect Notes from plates, on account 
of extra expense, and print only from type. This would neces- 
sitate a change of printer, and Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor of 
New Haven were recommended on the ground of the lowest bid 
for the work. 

To discontinue sending notices of dues until a number of 
Dialect Notes should appear, such discontinuance to apply to the 
year 1899, as already authorized by the Executive Committee. 

To add to the list of District Secretaries Dr. C. H. Northup 
for western New York and Mr. E. H. Babbitt for eastern New 
York, and to revise the list in other respects. 

To reduce the price of volume one of Dialect Notes to four 
dollars, and to place the publications of the Society in the hands 
of some regular publisher for sale, if proper arrangements can be 
made. 

On motion these recommendations were adopted, and the 
revision of the list of District Secretaries was referred to the 
Executive Committee with power. The Secretary also made a 
brief report from the committee to supervise the reading of 
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American books indicating progress in that work and the recep- 
tion of a considerable number of cards. 

The Treasurer's report was then presented by the Secretary, in 
the former's absence, and then was accepted and referred to the 
auditing committee, Professor Edgar. The report is as follows: 

Report of Tbbasubeb. 

From December £8, 1898, to December 29, 1899. 

Receipts. 

Received cash from the retiring Treasurer* $196 08 

Yearly dues 4 00 

Sale of Dialect Notes 82 00 

Total receipts $282 08 

Disbursements. 

Expressage $5 19 

Postage 1 58 

Total disbursements $6 78 

Balance on hand, December 25, 1800 $225 86 

* Life Membership Fund, additional, $50 and accrued interest. 

The Nominating Committee, consisting of Professors Grand- 
gent, Jackson, and Hempl, reported the following list of 
officers for the ensuing year: President, Lewis F. Mott; Vice 
President, Sylvester Primer; Secretary, O. P. Emerson; Treasurer, 
R. W. Deering. Editing Committee, the Secretary, ex-officio, E. 
S. Sheldon, E. H. Babbitt Executive Committee, John M. 
Manly, W. H. C'arruth, F. H. Stoddard. The report was 
adopted and the officers duly elected. The Auditing Committee 
reported the Treasurer's accounts correct, after which the meet- 
ing adjourned to meet at the time and place chosen by the 
Modem Language Association, as usual. 

O. F. Emebson, Secretary. 
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* Deceased. 
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Damall, Prof. H. J., University of Tennessee, Enoxville, Tenn. 

Davis, A. McF., 10 Appleton St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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♦ Deceased. 
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* Deceased. 
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DIALECT NOTES 

Volume II, Part II, 1900. 



ON THE USE OF THE WORDS COLLEGE AND HALL 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In the aatrnnn of 1895 a discussion took plaoe in the Nation 
(LiXI, 293, 327, 346, 362, 387) in regard to the use in this country 
of the word College. Professor O. F. Emerson thus defined such 
nee : "The word college, as applied in any way to college build- 
ings, has at least three distinct senses. These are : (1.) The 
building occupied by a college. (2.) The group of buildings so 
occupied. (3.) One of a group of buildings used by a college or 
university. The meanings under (1) and (2) are common to 
England and America. The third meaning is the one I suggested 
as probably American, though not recognized by lexicographers." 
(LXI, 387.) The purpose of this paper is to illustrate, by copious 
extracts, the history of the words College and Hall in America. 
The usage at Harvard, at Yale, and at Princeton will be shown 
in detail, after which a general view will be taken of other Amer- 
ican collegiate institutions. 

As regards Harvard, the question has assumed a wider impor- 
tance than elsewhere. Mr. W. G. Brown,' in the discussion 
alluded to, wrote : *' The increase in the number of students at 
Harvard again draws attention to the administrative problem, 
and may perhaps bring on further discussion of the late Secretary 
Bolles's suggestion that there might be an administrative division 
of the college. It will be remembered that the chief opposition 
to his suggestion — it was hardly specific enough to be called a 
plan — sprang from the fear that the name Harvard College might 

* Mr. Brown is Deputy Keeper of the University Records. I desire to 
express my thanks to him for his courtesy in allowing me, at different 
times, to examine the college archives. 
8 
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be losty or might come to be applied to only one of several groups 
of buildings, officers, and students. Possibly this objection would 
lose some of its force if it were known that, in the early history 
of the institution, there was, at least so far as names went, a cer- 
tain adherence to the English usage in the matter of separate 
colleges." After citing from the college archives some references 
to the second Harvard College and to Stoughton College, Mr. 
Brown continued : ^^ Numerous other extracts from the records 
might be given to show that the term College was commonly 
applied to each building after more than one had been built» 
Moreover, there is evidence that each of the seventeenth- century 
buildings contained the chambers necessary for such physical 
wants of the students as they were allowed to gratify in those 
days — chambers, studies, a dining hall, etc." (LXI, 293.) In a 
second letter, Mr. Brown said : " It may be worth while to add 
that after the building of Massachusetts Hall, in 1720, we find 
constant mention of ' Stoughton College,' and * the old college ^ 
(Harvard Hall, built in 1672), alongside of references to * Massa- 
chusetts HaW Such are the names given the three buildings 
respectively in the faculty vote of 1726 dividing the college yard 
into districts for purposes of inspection and police. Later in the 
century the two buildings called ^colleges' disappeared, and with 
them the use of the word in that sense seems to have disappeared 
also." (LXI, 346.) Mr. John Corbin, after some remarks upon 
the English use of College and Hall, proceeded, from the state- 
ments made by Mr. Brown, to draw the conclusion that ^Mn 
America, now, as is evident from Mr. Brown's discoveries, the 
buildings in question were used for all purposes of residence* 
^Old College' contained 'a Hall, Kitchen, ... & therein 7 cham- 
bers for students in them.' Obviously this was a residential hall 
or college. It is interesting to note that the final substitution of 
the word hall for such buildings as Hollis and Stoughton coincides 
roughly with the elimination of the kitchen and buttery. Those 
of us who are most eager to attempt to solve the residential prob- 
lem in American Universities by adopting the English College 
system, ask no more than that we should revert to the original 
type of residential halls.^* (LXI, 362.) By a residential hall I 
understand Mr. Corbin to mean a building in which students 
lodge and board. 

It thus becomes important to know exactly what the Harvard 
usage in regard to the words College and Hall has been, especially 
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as exception may be taken to some of Mr. Brown's statements. 
If these can be shown to be at variance with the facts, then the 
conclusions drawn by Mr. Brown and by Mr. Corbin are vitiated. 
It will be necessary, for our purpose, to speak of the different 
buildings which were erected in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The original building, of wood, called Harvard College, 
was begun certainly as early as 1639 (J. Quincy's HiaL of Har- 
vard Uhiv.y 1840, I, 462), but it was not until September, 1642, 
as we learn from President H. Dunster, that the ^' students dis- 
persed in y® town & miserably distracted in their times of con- 
course came into conions into one house." {Publ. of the Col. Soc, 
of Mass,^ III, 420.) The building was thus described in 1643 : 
** The Edifice is very f aire and comely, within and without, having 
in it a spacious Hall;' (where they daily meet at Commons, 
Lectures) Exercises, and a large Library with some Bookes to it, 
the gifts of diverse of our friends, their Chambers and studies 
also fitted for, and possessed by the Students, and all other roomes 
of Office necessary and convenient, with all needfull Offices 
thereto belonging." (New Englanda First FniitSy pp. 12, 13.) 
In the inventory of 1654, as cited by Mr. Brown, this same edifice 
is thus alluded to : '^ Imp'^s. The building called the old col- 
ledge, conteyning a Hall, Kitchen, Buttery, Cellar, Turrett & 5 
Studeys & therin 7 chambers for students in them. A Pantry 
& small come Chamber. A library & Books therin, vallued at 
400^^." It is of course obvious that this was a residential hall. 
It may be observed, however, that at no time did the President 
of Harvard live in this building or its successors. Early falling 
into decay, the original Harvard College disappeared at an uncer- 
tain period, but doubtless between 1677 and 1680. 

In the same inventory there is also mention of " Another house 
called Goffes coUedge, & was purchased of Edw: Goffe. conteyn- 
ing five chambers. 18 studyes. a kitchen cellar & 3 garretts." 
When this house was bought,' how long it remained in use, and 

^ It may be observed that each of the three buildings to which the 
name of Harvard has been given contained a ** Hall " or ** College Hall," 
as it was variously called, and that in them commons were served from 
1642 until the erection of University Hall in 1815. 

* Mr. A. McF. Davis is of the opinion that the house was bought about 
1651. Every inquirer into the history of the early buildings at Harvard 
is perforce indebted to Mr. Davis. See articles by him in Proc, Amer, 
Antiquarian Soc,, 1888, 1890, V, 469-486, VI, 828-849; Mag. of Amer. 
Hut, 1890, XXIV, 3a-39 ; Harvard Graduates' Mag., 1893, I, 363-375. 
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what became of it, are questioDS which cannot now be answered ; 
bat allusions to it are rare in the extreme. As it had no dining- 
room and apparently no kitchen, it was not a residential hall. 

In September, 1653, 'Uhe Commissioners for the Massachusetts" 
were desired to '* order the building of one Intyre Rome att the 
College for the Conveniencye of six hopfull Indians youthes to 
bee trained yp there . . . which Rome may bee two storyes high 
and built plaine but strong and durable;" but in September, 
1654, it was left to the Commissioners '^ to giue order for the 
finishing of the building at the CoUedge and to alter the forme 
agreed vpon att the last meeting att Boston as is desired by the 
p'sedent of the Colledge provided it exceed not thirty foot in 
length and twenty in breadth." (Plyrmyuth Col, Records^ X, 107, 
128.) This building, called the Indian College, was described by 
D. Gookin in 1674 as follows : '^One thing falls in here fitly to 
be spoken of, as a means intended for the good of the Indians ; 
which was the erecting a bouse of brick at Cambridge in New- 
England, which passeth under the name of the Indian college. 
It is a structure strong and substantial, though not very capacious. 
... It is large enough to receive and accomodate about twenty 
scholars with convenient lodgings and studies ; but not hitherto 
hath been much improved for the ends intended, by reason of the 
death and failing of Indian scholars. It hath hitherto been prin- 
cipally improved for to accomodate English scholars, and for 
placing and using a printing press belonging to the college." 
(JfoM. But. Colls., 1792, I, 176.) Having neither kitchen nor 
dining hall, the Indian College was not a residential hall. It was 
taken down in 1698. 

In 1672 a subscription was started for the building of a new 
edifice of brick, to take the place of the original wooden struc- 
ture, fast falling to pieces. In June of that year a committee was 
appointed to oversee the construction of the new building {Anal- 
ysis of the Early Records of Harvard CoUege, 1895, p. 15) ; the 
building was raised 7 August, 1674 (see extract below) ; on 31 
August, 1676, there was ^^paid Mr Dan^ Gookin, one of the Fel- 
lowes, money 50s in Satisfaction for his paines in removing the 
libray to the new Colledge & placeing them " (Ptoc. Mass. Hist. 
Soc.y VI, 340) ; and on 18 October, 1682, the accounts rendered 
by the committee were approved {Mass. Col. Records, V, 380). 
This building, called Harvard College, was " 42 feet broad, 97 
long, and four stories high ^^ (Mass. Oazette, 2 February, 1764, 
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p. 2 note) ; and was thos described in 1788 : ^* On the lower floor, 
in the middle, was a hall, which served as a dining-room for the 
students, and a lecture-room for the professors ; and till the 
chapel [f. e. Holden Chapel, 1744] was built, as a place for the 
daily devotions of the college. Over it was the library, and at 
the west end an apparatus chamber for the professor of natural 
philosophy. The other apartments were the kitchen, buttery, and 
about twenty lodging chambers.'' {Columbian Mag.^ 11, 678.) 
Hence this building, like its predecessor of the same name, was a 
residential hall. It was destroyed by fire 24 January, 1764. 

In 1698-9 Lieut. Gbvemor W. Stoughton erected a brick edifice 
which was called Stoughton College after him. ^^ It contained 
sixteen chambers for students, but no public apartments. Its 
length was one hundred, and its breadth twenty feet." ( Colum- 
Idan Mag., II, 673.) It was, therefore, not a residential hall but 
a dormitory.^ It was pulled down in 1780. 

It is thus seen that of the five seventeenth century buildings, 
only two were residential halls ; and as one of those two was the 
successor of the other, they may practically be regarded as a sin- 
gle building. The word College was applied to all five buildings 
alike, and was the only word employed during that century. 

In 1718-20 Massachusetts Hall was erected. ^^It is," said a 
writer in 1788, "one hundred feet long, and forty wide, and con- 
tains thirty-two convenient chambent, each accomodated with two 
closets, for the use of the students." ( Columbian Mag.y U, 673. 
See, also, The Harvard BooJcy 1876, 1, 56.) Hence it was, like 
Stoughton College, merely a dormitory. Massachusetts Hall has 
a two-fold interest. First, it is, with one exception, the oldest 
college building in existence in this country ; and, secondly, it 
was the first building at Harvard, and also the first in this coun- 
try, to be called a Hall. 

In 1763 Hollis Hall was finished, and was thus described by 
►.President E. Holyokein 1764 : " We immediately . . . erected a 
very fair building, much more beautiful and commodious than 
any we had before, which was finished the last summer, and con- 
tains two-and-thirty chambers." (B. Peirce's Hist Harvard 
University, 1833, pp. 271-2.) Like Stoughton and Massachusetts, 
Hollis was merely a dormitory. 

The General Court of Massachusetts held its session in January, 
1764, in the second Harvard College, and on the night of the 24th 
that building was destroyed by fire, but was immediately replaced 
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by the present Harvard Hall. The new edifice was thus described 
by Peiroe : '' It is entirely of brick, and stands on the very spot 
where the building did, which was burnt, and from which it has 
received- the name of Harvard Hall. There have never been any 
apartments in it, as there were in that, for the occupation of 
students or others ; but it has been used exclusively for the gen- 
eral purposes of the institution." {Stst. H, U.y p. 298.) And 
also by the Rev. J. F. Clarke : " For many years the rooms in 
Harvard were distributed as follows : In the basement was the 
kitchen, to which a buttery was attached at the east end of the 
building. On the first floor, the room towards the west was the 
chapel, that on the east the dining-room. Over the chapel was 
the library ; over the dining-room was the philosophical apparatus 
and lectures. When University Hall was finished, in 1815, the 
chapel, dining-room, and kitchen were removed to that building." 
(The Harvard Book, 1876, 1, 76.) Harvard Hall differed from 
its two predecessors of the same name in having no chambers, 
hence it was not a residential hall . 

Having completed our survey of the Harvard buildings of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,^ it is unnecessary to pursue 
the inquiry further in that direction ; suffice it to say, that every 
building erected at Cambridge since 1800 has been called a Hall 
or a House.* Reviewing the descriptions which have been given, 
we find that of the eight buildings only two— the original Har- 
vard College and the second Harvard College — were residential 
halls ; and, as has already been observed, those two were practi- 
cally but a single building. In short, except for the five or six 
years after the beginning of the second Harvard College and 
before the demolition of the original Harvard College, there was 
never a period when at Harvard there was more than one resi- 

1 Holden Chapel was erected in 1744. 

* I say Cambridge advisedly. Early in this century the Medical School 
needed a building, money was raised by subscription, a grant was 
obtained from the State, and '* in 1816, the building erected in Mason 
Street [Boston] was opened for lectures, under the name of the ' Massa- 
chusetts Medical CoU^e.'" This building proving insufficient after 
forty jears. Dr. G. Parkman offered "a piece of land in North Grove 
Street as a site for a Medical College, . . . the estate in Mason Street 
was sold . . . and the new structure, known, as was the former one, 
under the name of the Massachusetts Medical College, was ready for 
occupation in the autumn of 1846.*' (O. W. Holmes, in The Harvard 
Book, I, 342, 246.) 
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dential hall; and with the destruction of the second Harvard 
College in 1 764 the residential hall, after an existence of about 
a century and a quarter, disappeared forever. Tet from 1642 to 
1720, we find the word College applied to every description of 
building. With the appearance of Massachusetts in 1720, there 
also appeared a new word — HalL Why a new term should have 
been introduced, it is impossible to say ; probably it was one of 
those changes in nomenclature which so frequently occur and yet 
for which no adequate reason can be assigned. From 1720 until 
1780, the words College and Hall were used indifferently; but 
with the demolition of Stougbton College in 1780 the word Col- 
lege, as an official designation, disappeared forever from Cam- 
bridge. Yet, as will be shown by the extracts which follow, the 
word College has remained in popular and colloquial use to the 
present day. This continued existence as a colloquialism of a 
word which officially disappeared more than a century ago, is 
certainly noteworthy. 

When a word is applied both to a building and to an institu- 
tion, it is not always easy to know whether, in a given case, the 
building or the institution is referred to. When, for instance, in 
1636 '^the court agreed to give 400£ towards a schoale or col- 
ledge, whereof 200£ to bee paid the next yeare, & 200£ when 
the worke is finished, & the next Court to appoint wheare & w^ 
building" {Mass. Col. HecordSy I, 183) ; the words '< when the 
worke is finished" seem to indicate that the ^< college" must 
have been a building. When, in 1639, it was <^ ordered, that the 
colledge agreed vpon formerly to bee built at Cambridg shalbee 
called Harvard Colledge" {Ibid.y I, 253), the use of the word 
^' built " again appears to refer to a building. When, in 1655, it 
was stated that ^' the Corporation have nothing under their hands 
which they can make use of, either for payment of debts or for the 
repairing of the College," and that '^ these two things above men- 
l^joned, viz., payment of debts and repairs of the College, are 
of present absolute necessity" (Quincy, I, 463-4), it would once 
more seem as if a building were meant. Rejecting, however, all 
such cases in regard to which there may be doubt, there remain 
before the writer scores of examples where by College is clearly 
meant a building. A selection of these follows. 

*' At Cambridge they haue a small colledge, (made of wood) for the 
English. ; and a small brick pile for the Indians, where there was but 
one ; ooe was lately dead, & 8, or 4 more they had at sohole, as they 
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aajd. It may be feared that this colledge maj furnish as many sois- 
matioks to the ohurch, and the Corporation as many rebelles to the 
King, as formerly they haue donne, if not timely prevented.** 1665, G. 
Cartwright, in CoUa. N. York Hist. Soc for 1869, p. 87. 

" New Colledge raised. John Francis helping about raising of the 
new Colledge had his right legg (both bones) broke a little above his 
anokle, and his left th|gh about 4 inches below the joint, by a peece 
that fell on him, and had like to have killed several others and yet hurt 
none." 1674, August 7, S. Bewail, Diary (1878), 1, 6. 

'' There are three colledges built in Cambridge, one with timber at 
the charge of Mr. Harvard and bears his name ; a small brick building 
called the Indian colledge, where some few Indians did study, but now 
is a printing house ; new-oolledge, built at the pubUck charge, is a fair 
pile of brick building covered with tiles, by reason of the late Indian 
warre not yet finished. It contains twenty chambers for students, two 
in a chamber ; a large hall, which serves for a chappel ; over that a 
convenient library, with some few bookes of the ancient fathers and 
school divines.** 1676, October 19, E. Randolph,* in T. Hutchinson*s 
CoU, of Original Papers Relative to the Hist, of Mass,-Bay, 1760, p. 
601. 

** The necessity of the case presseth vs to write these lines to excite & 
stirr vp the . . . inhabitants of Ipsuich, &c, to joyne yC helping hands 
in a free contribution for finishing the new bricke colledge at Cam- 
bridge, w«^ being begvnn about two yearee since, and advanced in a 
good measure, but during the warre hath stood at stay for want of 
mony to finish it ; but now the old colledge being fallen doune, a part 
of it, and thereby rendered not habitable, and the new colledge is like 
to suffer much damage if it be not speedily finished, these considera- 
tions vrge vs to desire yow will . . . speedily collect what the Lord doth 
incljne the hearts of Uie good people of yo<^ toune to contribute for this 
good & publick worke.** 1677, Mass, Col, Records, V, 148-4. 

" This is a true Coppye off the subscription of the inhabitance of Med- 
Field towards the building of the new CoUidg at Cambridg.'* 1678, 
New England Hist dt Oen, Register, X, 49. 

" The select men hauing Beceiued a warrant from the generall Court 
deated (2<*) of October 1678 Requiring the select men to Choose sum 
meete parsons : to gather in such of the Contribution for the nue Col- 
ledg as is yet behind they haue chosen leftenant Shannon and Corparall 
Bond to do that Saruic.** 1678, Watertoum Records (1894), p. 136. 

* This extract, and that from Col. Cartwright (1665), are the only ones 
I give except from writers who were either bom in this country or lived 
here sufficiently long to be regarded as Americans. It may be worth 
while to utter, in this place, a word of warning in regard to the 
remarks made about America and things American by writers like R. 
Blome, D. Neal, J. Ogilby, J. Oldmixon, etc., who never visited this 
country. What they say, being necessarily taken from other writers, 
must be received witii caution. 
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<* Moreover the funnels of ye chimnies passing out into one sheeit set 
je kitchen chimney on fire w«^ being foul burned a pretty space and 
great gobs of fire came out and ligh't upon the Ck>llege but the Rooff 
being wetted and scholars standing w^^ water to extinguish it was easily 
secured." 1682, N. RusseU, in N. E. Hist. & Gen. Regiater, VII, 55. 

" In the beginning of this Moneth of May, the old Brick CoUedge, 
comonly called the Indian Colledge, is ptdl*d down to the ground, 
being sold to Mr. WOlis, the builder of Mr. Stoughtons colledge." 1698, 
S. Sewall, Diary, I, 480. 

«< It was his [President J. Rogers] Custom to be somewhat Long in his 
Daily Prayers (which our Presidents used to make) with the Scholars in 
the Colledge-Ebdl. But one Day, without being able to g^ve Reason for 
it, he was not so Long, it may be by Half as he used to be. Heaven 
knew the Reason ! The Scholars returning to their Chambers, found 
one of them on Fire, and the fire had proceeded so far, that if the Devo- 
tions had been held three Minutes longer, the CoUedge had been irre- 
coverably laid in Ashes." 1702, C. Mather, Magnolia, Book iv.. Part i., 
p. 180. 

*' Wee are of Opinion w^ respect to the Old College, That the best 
way is to take off the Roof." 1712, July 9, cited by Mr. Brown in the 
Nation, LXI, 298. 

" Barnard, Eustace and others view'd the Roof of the Colledge which 
8. Andrews built, and judg'd it necessary to be taken down." 1712, 
July 25, 8. 8ewall, Diary, II, 857. 

•* At length the question was put. Whether it be the mind of the Over- 
seers of Harvard College, that the Oeneral Assembly be addressed to 
perfect the new building of a College in Cambridge to one hundred feet 
in length? Which passed in the affirmative." 1718, President J. Lev- 
erett, in Quincy, I, 228. 

" I wait on the President, and Chuse a Chamber in the New-College 
[Massachusetts Hall] for Cousin Quincey, and Sam. Hirst." 1720, Novem- 
ber 12, 8. Sewall, Diary, Jfl, 259. 

"Some on the top of the New College [Massachusetts Hall] took 
observations which differed slightly." 1722, T. Robie, in Harvard Mag, 
(1864), X, 96. 

" [A Committee of both Houses was appointed] to inquire into and 
examine the state of the Ck>lledge Treasury and Revenues, and how the 
same is appropriated and disposed of, and to inquire into the Rents and 
profits of the New Colledge or Massachusetts-HalL'* 1725, in Peirce, 
p. 147. At a corporation meeting held in May, 1726, there was an allusion 
to "the Massachusetts College." {Early Records of Harvard College, 
p. 21.) 

" I am told that Stoughton 0)llege is gone much to Decay, and not 
without danger of falling." 1780, J. Belcher, in N E. Hist, dt Gen. 
Register, X, 85. 

•* As for y« oblong parcel of land, on which y» three Colleges & y 
President's house & bam now stand ; I suppose ye Easterly part of it was 
granted by y Town of Cambridge An. 1688, . . . The Westerly part of 
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y South End (where j* President*B house now is) was bought of Edwd. 
Goffe with a building on it, afterwards calFd Groffe's College. . . . The 
Northwest comer of y* land where y* Colledges are was sold by Thomas 
Sweetman to Michael Spencer, Dec. 10, 1677.** 1788, President E. Hol- 
yoke, in Early Records of Harvard College, p. 18.* 

"The College-Building consists of a Court built on three Sides, the 
Front being open to the Fields ; the Building on the first Side was by a 
Contribution, 1672, ... it was called by the former Name Harvard 
College ; the Building on the Bottom Side was erected Anno 1699, . . . 
and is called Stoughton College, consisting of 16 Chambers, Garrett 
Chambers included ; the third Side was built Anno 1720 . . . and is 
called Massachusetts Hall, consisting of 82 Chambers.'* 1749, W. Doug- 
lass, Summary, I, 54B-4. 

" Went to See Cambridge which is a neat Pleasant Village and Con- 
sists of ab^ an Hundred Houses and three Collages, which are a Plain 
Old Fabrick of no manner of Architect and the Present much Out of 
Repair is Situated on one Side the Towne and forms a Large Square, its 
Apartments are Pretty Large The Library is very Large and well Stored 
with Books, but much Abused by Frequent use. . . . Drank a Glass 
Wine with the Collegians.** 1750, F. Goelet, in N. E, Hist, & Gen, 
Register, XXIV, 60. 

" James Otis, jun. Esq ; one of the Committee of both Houses appointed 
to erect a New College in Cambridge, acquainted the House that the 
Committee desir*d Admittance, to lay upon the Table an Account of 
their Doings, &c. . . . We who are now admitted into this Honorable 
House were some Time since appointed a Committee for the building a 
new Hall in Cambridge, for the Accomodation of the Students at Har- 
vard-College. We have caused an Hall to be erected accordingly.*' 
1768, Mass, House Journal, 80 December, p. 147. 

"The General Court came up to College. The President opened the 
assembly by mentioning the occasion of the present meeting, and 
requested the Governor to give a name to the new house. Then the 
Governor said, I name it HoUis Hall, , , , Harvard Hall reduced to 
ashes, with the whole library and apparatus, &c." 1764, January 18, 24, 
S. Deane, Journal (1849), p. 802. 

** As it was a time of vacation, in which the students were all dis- 
persed, not a single person was left in any of the Colleges, except two or 
three in that part of MoMoehusetts most distant from Harvard, where 
the fire could not be perceived till the whole surrounding air began 

^ There is an allusion in 1646 to *'such students . . . as . . . may issue 
forth of y« colledges" (Mass, Col, Records, 11, 167) ; but "colledges" is 
probably an error for ** colledge." We have seen (1676) Randolph using 
the plural. In the Boston News-Letter of 14 July, 1726, there was adver- 
tised : '* This Day is Published a Prospect of the Colleges in Cambridge 
in New England, curiously Engraven in Copper." (S. Se wall's Diary ^ 
III, 878 note,) With these exceptions. President Holyoke was the first 
to use the word in the plural. 
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to be illuminated by it. . . . The other Colleges, SUmghtan-Hali and 
Massaehu9ett8'B.B}l, were in the utmost hazard of sharing the same 
fate." 1764, Mass. Gazette, 2 February, No. 8128, p. 2. 

*' Vote ... 2. That Stoughton College be repair*d, so far as to keep 
up the Building, A render it comfortable for the Scholars to live in.** 
17W, July 24, College Book No. 7, p. 128. 

" He died a bachelor. Instead of children, he saw, before his death, a 
college reared at his expense, which took the name of Stoughton hall." 

1767, T. Hutchinson, Hist. Mass., II, 128. 

'* Last Saturday in the afternoon, we had the most violent thunder 
storm that has been known here for many years ; ... In this interval, 
there was a prodigious explosion upon JEToZ/M-Hall. . . . Tho* there was 
a great number of persons iu all parts of that College, yet, by the good 
Providence of God, no life was lost; nor were any much hurt. . . . 
None of the other Colleges were affected with this shock. Harvard- 
Hall, which is nearest to HoUis, and is fumish*d with pointed wires, 
escaped.'* Prof. J. Winthrop, in Boston Weekly News-Letter, 7 July, 

1768, No. 8879, p. 1. 

'* Voted, That the quarter master general be directed to clear that 
chamber in Stoughton College, occupied by S. Parsons, Jr., for a print- 
ing office for Messrs. Hall.** 1775, May 1, Journals of the Com. of Safety 
of Mass. (1888), p. 580. 

" The Colleges and Houses of this Town are necessarily occupied by 
the Troops which affords another Reason for keeping our present Situa- 
tion.** 1775, July 10, G. Washington, Writings (ed Ford), m, 11. 

*< In the evening, the students, to express their joy on the occasion [of 
the inauguration of President Willard], by the leave of their instructors, 
illuminated the Colleges, which . . . exhibited a very pleasing and 
brilliant appearance.** 1781, in S. Willard*s Memories of Youth & Man- 
hood (1855), I, 846. 

" At his expense Stouqhton Hall was erected ; after standing nearly 
a century, it was taken down, and a new College [the present 
Stoughton HallJ has been since raised near its sight, which bears the 
same name.** 1828, Columbian Centind, 12 November, No. 4658, p. 2. 

'* With respect to Stoughton Hall. I was at College at the time of the 
earthquake [1755] to which you refer, and believe the effects of it were 
as visible at Cambridge as in any part of the country ; but I don*t 
know that the injury done to Stoughton (Ik>llege at that time was 
greater than to brick buildings generally.** 1881, P. Wingate, in 
Peirce, p. 814. 

" The Massachusetts Medical CoUege also pertains to this university. 
The college is in Boston.'* 1882, S. G. Goodrich, System of Universal 
Geography, p. 61. 

"Yesterday, Dane Law College (situated just north of Rev. Mr. 
Newell*s church), a beautiful Grecian Temple, with four Ionic pillars in 
front,~the most architectural and the best-built edifice belonging to 
the college,— was dedicated to the law.** 1882, October 24, C. Sunmer, 
in Memoir dt Letters (1878), 1, 116. 
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" The two friends lived together in the upper story of the south-east* 
erly comer of Massachusetts College." 1851, W. W. Story, Life andZet- 
ters of J, Story, I, 47. 

** The first object of any interest in approaching the colleges from 
Boston, ... is a large imposing structure . . . conmionly known as the 
headquarters of General Putnam." 1871, T. C. Amory, in N. E. Hist, & 
Gen. Register, XXV, 381. 

'' Beyond, as I looked around, were the Ck>lleges, the meeting-house, 
the little square market-house, long vanished." 1872, O. W. Holmes, 
Poet at the Breakfast-Table (1891), p. 22. 

*' I had an old worn-out catechism as my text-book on the one hand, 
and a Unitarian atmosphere on the other, surrounding me as soon as I 
stepped out of my door, for I was bom close to the colleges." c. 1894, 0. 
W. Hobnes, in Life and Letters (1896), I, 89. 

Mr. Brown's statement that *^ there is evidence that each of the 
seventeenth century buildings contained the chambers necessary 
for such physical wants of the students as they were allowed tc 
gratify in those days— chambers, studies, a dining kail, etc.," is 
in direct conflict with the descriptions of those buildings which 
have been given in this paper ; and Mr. Corbin's belief that ^' the 
final substitution of the word hall for such buildings as HoUis 
and Stoughton coincides roughly with the elimination of the 
kitchen and buttery," is totally at variance with the facts which 
have been adduced above. Unquestionably the first college 
was a residential hall, and so, too, was its successor, the second 
Harvard College ; but for two centuries and a half the word 
college has been applied to a building of any kind— except a 
chapel — which is used for collegiate purposes. The present 
writer is unable to see that there is any foundation for the notion 
that the use of the word College ever had any reference to the 
English system of separate colleges. If it shall be thought best 
to adopt at Harvard a system corresponding to or resembling the 
English system of separate colleges, by all means let the innova- 
tion be made ; but let it be made with the distinct understanding 
that it will be an innovation, and not a return to a system which 
has ever previously existed. 

The first college building to be erected at New Haven was a 
wooden structure, the frame of which was raised 8 October, 
1717, and at commencement, 1718, the trustees, in the words of 
Tutor Johnson,' *^\n the Hall of the new College first most 

^The Rev. S. Johnson afterwards joined the Episcopalians, and later 
became the first President of King*s College, now Columbia. 
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fiolemnly named oar College by the name of Yalb Collbgs, to 
perpetuate the memory of the Hon**** Grov'. Elihu Yale, Esq ; of 
Loodon, who had granted so liberal and bountiful a donation for 
the perfecting and adorning of it.** (F. B. Dexter's Yale Biog- 
raphies it Annals^ 1886, I, 177.) "It was," wrote President T. 
Clap in 1766, "170 Feet long, 22 Feet wide, and 3 Story high; 
made a handsome Appearance, and contained 50 near Studies 
inconvenient Chambers, benides the Hall, Library and Kitchen." 
(AnnaU or History of Tale- College^ p. 24.) In President E. 
Stiles's diary for 17 August, 1782, is this entry: "As we are 
about to build a new dining Hall & Kitchen, this day b^gan to 
pull down the Remnant of old college. The old Coll. Edifice 
was built 1717 three Stories high ifc 170 feet long. Two Thirds 
of it was pulled down 6 or 7 years ago — leaving the Hall, But- 
tery & Kitchen standing." (Yale College^ 1879, 1,458) It is 
thus seen that Yale College, like the original Harvard College, 
was a residential hall. 

The second building to be erected at New Haven was called 
Connecticut Hall, but is now known as South Middle College. 
"The Foundation of the House," wrote President Clap, "was 
laid April the 17th, 1750. And the Outside wan finished in 
September, 1752. It is 100 Feet long, 40 Feet wide, and three 
Story high, besides the Garrets ; and a Cellar under the whole 
containing 32 Chambers, and 64 Studies." {Annals or HisL of 
YdU'CoUegey p. 55.) Thus originally the building contained no 
hall or kitchen ; but " not long after the building was erected, 
the southwest corner room was appropriated for the butler's 
room, or buttery as it was usually called." ( Yale College^ I, 
447.) 

Another building was begun in April, 1793, and completed in 
July, 1794; and "in commemoration of the union, now com- 
pleted, of civilians with the old Board of Fellows, it received 
the name, at the time, of ' Union Hall.' " ( Yale College, I, 110.) 
It was a dormitory, and was later called South College. In 1803 
another dormitory, at first called Berkeley Hall, but later known 
as North Middle College, was erected ; and also a building which 
was intended " for recitation-rooms, for the library,* and for the 
chemical laboratory," and was called the Connecticut Lyceum. 
{Yale College,!, 118.) 

' In 1761 a chapel was built, which was also used for a library, and 
was long called the Athenaeum. 
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In 1 820 it *' was determined to erect a new dormitory of the 
same general description with those already bnilt. The new 
building was placed in line with those already erected, and 
finished in 1821. It is known as 'North College.'" ( YcU^ Col- 
lege, I, 127.) The buildings erected between 1821 and 1879 seem 
to have been called Colleges or Halls indifferently ; but since 
1879 some of the older Colleges have been demolished, the 
names of others have been changed, and there are now only two 
buildings which are officially called Colleges — South Middle and 
North. {Catalogue of Yale University, 1899-1900.) 

It has been shown that the word Hall was introduced at 
Harvard in 1720, and that by 1780 it had won the day officially 
and had driven College entirely from the field ; but it has also 
been shown that College clung tenaciously to its popular and col- 
loquial life. At Yale the history of the two terms has been 
rather singular. At first College obtained a foothold at Yale as 
it did at Harvard, but the second building was called Connecticut 
Hall. The original Yale College was pulled down in 1782, and a 
Yalensian of the class of 1818 might well have thought — with 
no College in existence for thirty-six years and with two Halls 
(Berkeley and Union) before him — that Hall was likely to 
remain the official designation. But in 1819 along came th^ first 
catalogue in which the buildings were indicated by name, and 
presto ! the Halls appear as Colleges, and the word College, after 
being officially dead for more than a generation, is restored to 
its pristine importance as an official designation. On the face of 
it this change is singular, and is hardly explained by Prof. J. P. 
Peter's statement that "it was found more convenient to desig- 
nate the buildings by their position in the row." ( Yale College, 
I, 470.) It would have been just as easy to have called them 
Halls as Colleges. Doubtless the true explanation is found in 
the fact that the word College, though it disappeared officially in 
1782 (almost exactly at the time of its disappearance at EUtr- 
vard), yet remained in popular use ; and this statement is suf- 
ficiently proved by the. citations which follow. 

** The committee appointed ... to view the state of Yale College, 
, . . reported that it will be best that the roof, with some part of the 
backside and ends, also the kitchen, the doors and back windows, be all 
mended, the foreside new coloured, and the fences erected." 1785, 
Connecticut Col, Records, VIII, 15. 
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''And the money which shall be raised by the lottery as aforesaid 
shall remain in the hands of the aforesaid directors of said affair, to be 
disposed of in erecting a college as aforesaid." 1747, Ibid,^ IX, 280. 

<' The Rev. President Clap hath had the care and oversight of building 
the new college, called Ck>nnecticut Hall, . . . which appears to have 
been done with great prudence and frugality ; and the college built in a 
very elegant and handsome manner.'* 1757, in B. Trumbull's Hist, of 
Conn. (1818), n, 826. 

" It [Connecticut Hall] makes a good Appearance, and was set back 
in the Yard that there might be a large and handsome Area before it, 
and towards the North Side of the Yard, with a View that when the 
old College should come down, another College or Chapel or both should 
be set on the South of the present House." 1766, T. Clap, Annals or 
Hist, of YaU'CoUege, p. 56. 

" Yale College is built with wood, and painted of a sky colour ; is 160 
feet long, and three stories high, besides garrets." 1781, S. Peters, Hist. 
Conn., p. 208. 

'' Be it further enacted. That said balances . . . be . . . appropriated 
to, and for the use and benefit of Yale College ... to be applied . . . 
for the purpose of erecting a new building or college, for the reception 
and accommodation of the Students." 1792, in E. Baldwin's Annals of 
Yale College (1881), p. 111. 

" Voted, That the new college edifice proposed be erected south of the 
chapel ; the north end to be equidistant from the chapel southerly, as 
the south end of the present college [Connecticut Hall] is northerly." 
1798, Yale College, I, 459. 

" Voted, That the north College be called by the name of Berkeley 
HaU." 1804. Ilmi., I, 469. 

** The Academical buildings consist of three Colleges, of four stories, 
each containing thirty-two rooms : named Connecticut Hall, Union 
Hall and Berkely Hall ; a Chapel, . . . and a building resembling the 
Chapel in form, and named the (Ik>nnecticut Lyceum." c. 1817, President 
T. Dwight, Travels (1821), I, 205. 

'* Rode up to N. Haven, took a view of the town, the Colleges all in a 
range, the Churches." 1821, W. D. Williamson, in N, E, Hist, dt Oen. 
Register, XXX, 189. 

** The extensive lawn spread out in front of the Colleges, it is pre- 
sumed, must contribute as much to health, as it certainly does to 
beauty of prospect." 1881, E. Baldwin, Annals of Yale College, p. 199. 

*'The present ugly row of colleges cannot remain for more than 
twenty-five years : that is to say one or two of them will probably need 
to be pulled down within a quarter of a century for very age." 1850, 
President T. Woolsey, Historical Discourse, p. 125. 

*' Yale College then was very different from what it is now. The 
main building then was Connecticut Hall, three stories high, now 
South Middle College . . . The present South College, then Union Hall, 
was commenced the year I entered, 1798, and finished the next." e. 
1868, L. Beecher, in Autob., Corr., &c. (1864), I. 89. 
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** In the last two years of his college life he roomed in the fourth 
story and northwest corner of what is now called Old South-Middle 
Ck)llege." 1866, J. H. Ward, Life and Letters of J. G, Percival, p. 82. 

The College of New Jersey, after two migrations, became per- 
manently settled at Princeton. In accordance with the Ameri- 
can custom of naming a building after a benefactor, it was pro- 
posed to call the first edifice erected at Princeton Belcher Hall, 
after Jonathan Belcher, a graduate of Harvard, a former- Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and at that time Oovernor of New 
Jersey. Belcher, however, declined the honor, and suggested 
the name adopted, — Nassau Hall. Begun in 1754, Nassau Hall 
was ready for occupancy in 1756 ; and in 1764 was thus described : 
^'The edifice . . . will accommodate about 147 students, com- 
puting three to a chamber. These are 20 feet square, having 
two large closets, with a window in each, for retirement. It has 
also an elegant ball, of genteel workmanship, being a square of 
near 40 feet, with a neatly finished front gallery. Here is a small, 
tho' exceeding good organ, . . . The library, which is on the 
second floor, is a spacious room, . . . There is, on the lower 
floor, a commodious dining-hall, large enough to accommodate as 
many as the house will contain, together with a large kitchen, stew- 
ard's apartments, <fc^. The whole structure ... is esteemed to 
be the most conveniently plan'd for the purposes of a college, of 
any in Nbrth-AmerieaJ*^ (Account of the College of New- Jersey, 
pp. 1 1-13.) Here we have a building corresponding in its inte- 
rior construction to the original Harvard College and to Yale 
College, and yet called a hall from the very beginning, and still 
so called ofiicially, though it has long been known colloquially as 
North College. 

The next buildings were erected in 1 808. In that year it was 
voted that " a building ... be erected on the northeast side of 
the front yard of the College edifice ; in which building there 
shall be a kitchen, or cooking-room, for the use of the Steward of 
the College; a large and convenient dining-room, ... a room 
for the philosophical apparatus of the College, and a room for the 
recitations;" and that "on the opposite or west side of the Col- 
lege yard there shall be erected another building," containing 
rooms for study, recitation, and the library. (In President J. 
Maclean's Hist, of the Col of K Jersey, 1877, II, 47-48.) Mac- 
lean adds that " these buildings were all erected, and M'ithout 
delay ; " but oddly enough I have not been able to ascertain what 
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their origioal names were. J. F. Hageman writes : ** The Geologi- 
cal HalL This is the building in the rear of the President's hoase 
and nearly opposite the west end of Nassau Hall. It was built in 
1803, just after the college [Nassau Hall] was burnt. It has for- 
merly been used for recitation rooms, the college library, literary 
societies, geological cabinet and lecture room, and the Philadel- 
phian Society. It has just now been converted into college 
offices, ... A building corresponding to this one, known as 
Philosophical Hall, on the opposite side of the campus and at the 
same distance from Nassau Hall, was built at the same time. 
The refectory, the Museum of Natural History, the philosophical 
apparatus and lecture rooms, were for many years in this build- 
ing ; but the building was taken down to give place to the new 
Library, after Dr, McCosh came to Princeton." (History of 
Princeton and its Institutions^ 1879, 11, 804.) If these were the 
original names, we have another instance of a building containing 
a kitchen being called a Hall. The next buildings erected at 
Princeton were East College and West College. " As the num- 
bers of students increased," says the Rev. W. Harris, " this has 
necessitated from time to time the erection of additional ' dormi- 
tories,' so-called, that is, buildings entirely devoted to study and 
lodging rooms. . . . East College was erected upon this plan in 
1838, originally four stories high, with two entries, and four 
apartments opening upon each entry on each floor, thus giving 
accomodation for siiliy-four students. West College was erected 
in 1836, of the same size and on exactly the same ground-plan." 
{T^e Princeton JBookp 1879, p. 275.) Both kitchen and buttery 
were wanting in these buildings, and yet both were called Col- 
leges. It was presumably about this time that Nassau Hall came 
to be colloquially known as North College, though I have been 
unable to ascertain this point With certainty. Since 1836 the 
buildings have been called Halls ; and, East College having 
recently been demolished. West College is now the only building 
officially called a College. ( Catalogxte of Princeton University 
1899-1900.) Perhaps, therefore, the time is coming when Col- 
lege will disappear as an official designation at Yale and at 
Princeton, as it has already disappeared at Harvard. But at 
Princeton, as at Harvard and at Tale, the word College has 
always had a colloquial vogue, as the following extracts show. 

" There has been a striving at what place the College should be built, 
but I have persuaded those concerned to fix it at Princeton." 1747, 
J. Belcher, in Maclean, I, 88. 
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''Voted, That the College be fixed at Prinoetown, upon conditioii thai 
the inhabitants of said Place seoure to the Trustees those two hundred 
acres of wood-land, and that Ten Acres of cleared land which Iftr. Ser- 
geant viewed ; and also one thousand pounds proc. money. The one 
half of which sum to be paid within two months after the foundation of 
the College is laid, and ^e other half within six months afterwards." 
1752, in Maclean, 1, 144. 

" Voted— That the college be built of brick, if good brick can be made 
at Princeton, and sand be got reasonably cheap. . . . Voted— That the 
college be of stone, and the president's house of wood." 1754, July 22, 
September 25, in President A. Green's Discauraea (1832), p. 270. 

"September, 1754, the first comer stone of the New Jersey College 
was laid in the northwesterly comer of cellar by Thomas Leonard, 
Esq., John Stockton, Esq., John Homor, Esq., Mr. William Worth, the 
mason that built the stone and brick work of the college, myself and 
many others." F. Randolph, in Hageman, II, 246. 

"The trustees have been obliged to complete the chambers of one 
whole story of the building, which were at first left unfinished, not 
being then wanted ; and to build a large kitchen, with servants apart- 
ments, both to answer its peculiar intention, and, at the same time, to 
leave more room for lodgings in the college itself." 1754, Account of the 
Coll. of N. Jersey, p. 42. 

" About twelve o'clock we arrived at the tavern in Princeton, which 
holds out the sign of Hudibras, near Nassau Hall College. . . . The col- 
lege is a stone building, about as large as that at N^w York [i. e. King's 
College]. . . . The college is conveniently constructed; instead of entries 
across the building, the entries are from end to end, and the chambers 
on each side of the entries." 1774, J. Adams, Work^, II, 855. 

"The College (Nassau Hall) is spacious, built of stone, and stands on 
the highest ground in the town. . . . The building is three stories, has 
three cross and one long entry in the first story." 1787, M. Cutler, in 
Life, Joumale and Corr. (1888), I, 245, 247. 

"Resolved, That ... be a committee to enquire and report . . . 
whether the existing walls of the College are such as to be left standing, 
or whether it be best to reduce them ; . . . and what sum will probably 
be necessary to put the College in as good state as it was when it became 
a prey to the flames." 1802, in Maclean, n, 82. The interior of Nassau 
Hall was burned in 1802, and again in 1855. 

"The door to the cupola of the College was ordered to be kept con- 
stantly locked." 1877, J. Maclean, Hiet. of the CoU. of N. Jeney, L 268. 

" Nassau Hall, or North College, is in the centre of the group." 1879, 
J. F. Hageman, Hist of Princeton dt its Institutions, U, 808. 



Tumingy now, to other American colleges, it is interesting to 
note that the original building at William and Mary was designed 
by Sir Christopher Wren and was intended to be in the form of 
a square. Owing to lack of money, only two sides of the quad- 
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rangle were bailt, and in 1705 these were destroyed by fire. 
Bebailt on a somewhat different plan, the edifice was injured by 
fire in 1859 and again in the civil war ; but President L. G. Tyler 
informs me that the walls are those of 1 705 : hence it is the oldest 
college building now existing in this country. This main college 
building is, apparently, the only building at William and Mary 
to which the word College has been applied. The original build- 
ing and its successor of 1705 were doubtless residential halls. 
There is nothing in the history of other institutions which seems 
to call for particular comment. 

** Be it therefore enacted . . . That ifidd2e Planto^ion be the place for 
erecting the said college of William and Mary in Virginia and that the 
said college be at that place erected and built as neare the church now 
standing in Middle Plantation old ffields as convenience will permitt." 
1693, Virginia Statutee at Large (1828), III, 123. The name of Middle 
Plantation was soon changed to Williamsburg. 

'• In Obedience to y' Excelly" letter of the twenty-fourth of March last 
wee doe humbly certify to y Ezceli" that wee have carried on the build- 
ing of two Sides of the designed Square of the Colledge (w«^ was all wee 
judged wee had money to goe through with) and have brought up the 
Walls of y* Said building to the roof vr^ hope in a Short time will be 
finished.'* e. 1696, in WiUiam & Mary Coll, Quart., Vn, 171-2. 

" There are two fine Publick BuOdings in this Country, which are the 
most Magnificent of any in Ameriea : One of which is the College before 
spoken of, and the other the Capitol or State-House, as it was formerly 
caird." 1705, R. Beverley, History of Virginia, Book iv., ch. xvi., p. 52. 

" Amongst other losses suffered by the burning of the College, the 
whole Records of the Visitors and Governors, together with their 
accounts, were unfortunately consumed.*' 1712, A. Spotswood, Letters 
(1882). 1, 177. 

'* Ordered, that Sash Glass be provided from England for the Colledge 
Hall and that the same be fitted up in frames . . . and that some spare 
Glass be also writ for to repair the windows of the Colledge.*' 1716, in 
Virginia Mag. of Hist. & Biog., IV, 175. 

<* The College ... is a lofty Pile of Brick Building adom'd with a 
Cupola. . . . The BuUding is beautiful and commodious, being first 
modelled by Sir Christopher Wren, adapted to the Nature of the Country 
by the Oentlemen there ; and since it was burnt down, it has been rebuilt, 
and nicely contrived, altered and adorned by the ingenious Direction of 
Governor Spotswood." 1724, H. Jones, Present State of Virginia (1865), 
p. 26. 

''We . . . do . . . ordain. That . . . there be erected and made on 
the said Lands, a College, and other Buildings and Improvements, for 
tiie use and conveniency of the same, which shall be called and Known 
by the name of King's College.'* 1754, in J. H. Van Amringe's Hist. 
Sketch of Columbia College (1876), p. 207. 
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** Ordered, that a conductor be fixed to the oapola of the college, as a 
security against lightning:.*' 1764, in N. F. Moore*8 Hi$t. Sketch of 
Oohimbia OoOeffe (1846), p. 49. 

"Thej tell us . . . that I maj remove with mj family A scholars 
immediately, and be comfortable while they are building my house A 
the College, Ac." 1770, President E. Wheelock, in F. Chase's History of 
Dartmouth Colfog^ (1891), 1, 188. 

** All students but those in Medicine, are obliged to lodge and diet in 
the C!ollege, unless they are particularly exempted by the Qoyemon or 
Fteddent; and the edifice is surrounded by an high fence, which also 
encloses a large court and garden, and a porter constantly attends at the 
front gate, which is closed at ten o'clock each evening in summer, and 
nine in winter ; after which hours, the names of all that come in, are 
delivered weekly to the President." c 1778, President M. Cooper, in 
N. F. Moore's Hitt. Sketch Columbia Cottege (1846), p. 56. 

*' The plain where the college stands is large and pleasant, and the 
land good. The college is about seventy or eighty feet long and thirty 
broad, containing twenty chambers. The hall is a distinct buUding, 
which also serves for a meeting-house, and the kitchen is in one end of 
it. The President*s house stands on a rising ground east of the college ; 
and to the north of this is the place proposed to build the new college, 
near a quarry of grey stone, which is intended for the material of the 
building." 1774, J. Belknap, in Life (1847), p. 67. Belknap refers to 
Dartmouth College. 

" We have an elegant encampment close to town, behind William and 
Mary College. This building occupied as an hospital." 1781, E. Denny, 
Military Journal (1859), p. 89. 

" Mr. Oliver and I go to Providence and ride round to the spring, 
[from] which we have a very fine prospect of the college and whole 
town." 1788, W. Pynchon, Diary (1880), p. 168. 

" The i^esent college or school-house is a small patched-up building of 
about sixty by fifteen feet." 1788, J. Penn, in Penneylvania Mag. of 
Hietory, lU, 291. Penn refers to Dickinson College. 

'* Considerable talk in town about the situation of the new college . . . 
The scholars clean the ground around college thoroughly." 1796, T. 
Bobbins, Diary (1886), I, 9. Williams College is referred to. 

'* The frame of the college, eighty feet in length, and two stories in 
height, was soon after raised, and partially covered." 1811, D. M*Clure 
and E. Parish, Memoire of E, Wheelock, p. 54. Dartmouth College is 
referred to. 

" I have been introduced to Gardiner Kellog. A few weeks ago, as I 
was entering the door of the college, somebody took hold of my cloak 
and said that ' Kellog wished the honor of Mr. Hathome's acquaintance.' 
. . . This interesting interview took place before numerous 9pectators, 
who were assembled round the door of the college." 1838, N. Haw- 
thorne, in N. Hawthorne & TF</'e (1885), 1, 112. Bowdoin Ck>llege. 

" The trustees were enabled to meet the demands upon them by the 
disposal of stock, and the sale of a portion of the old college and adjoin- 
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ing premises. ** 18d7, G. B. Wood, in Memaira Hist 8oe, PMntylvania, 
m, 848. The UniTerai^ of Pennsylyania. 

" This beautiful Tillage is the seat of Waterville College, an institu- 
tion of the Baptist order. ... On the estate of Mr. Baxter Growell in 
West Waterville, near the outlet of Snow*s Pond, 5 miles W.S.W. from 
Waterville Colleges, there occurs an important deposit of limestone.** 
1880, C. T. Jackson, Third Beport on the Oeology of Maine^ pp. 18, 15. 

'* In a moment the beautiful valley and village of Williamstown, with 
the Colleges and Astronomical Observatory, burst like a bright vision 
upon the eye." 1841, E. Hitchcock, Final Beport on the Otology of 
Mass,, I, 281. 

" During this command he resided principally at Forts Hoosaok and 
Massachusetts, situated in the town of Hoosack, the former near the 
present locality of the colleges, and the latter three miles and a half to 
the east** 1847, D. A. Wells and S. H. Davis, Sketches of WUlianvs 
CoUege, p. 10. 

*' The walls of the college were commenced in 1801— in 1802 they were 
so far erected that we finished off rooms at our own expense and occu- 
pied them.*' 18S4, Semi-Centennial Anniversary of the University of 
Vermont, p. 120. 

'* Dr. Nott, recently, in some remarks to the junior class at Union 
College, Schenectady, N. T., stated that many years ago, when the 
students went to take their meals together in the subterranean portico 
of the South College, he was one day in the midst of an interesting lecture 
when the breakfast-bell rang, and symptoms of uneasiness were very 
evident among the class.'* 1855, N. E. Hist, dt Oen. Register, Xn, 21. 

*' The Board . . . went on, with renewed spirit, in their enterprise of 
erecting a new college — ^purchased from Mrs. Canon her lot, the most 
eligible in the town for the site, directed a committee to sell the old col- 
lege and lot, and pledged themselves to the amount of $200 additional." 
1857, J. Smith, History of Jefferson College, p. 07. 

*'The occasion of the assembling was a fire which destroyed the east 
wing and the centre building of Rutledge College on the 26th of January 
past. This was the second fire which had occurred within a few years ; 
the first having destroyed the west wing of De Saussure College.** 1859, 
M. LaBorde, History of the South Carolina College, p. 822. 

" The high point of the Holyoke range directly south of the Colleges 
is now called Norwottuck. . . . Old Hadley is the town just west of the 
CoUeges." 1860, Annals of Amherst College, p. 67. 

'* The larger groups of maple and ash trees which now embellish the 
grounds in front of the Colleges, were planted by President Penney, 
in 1886." 1862, S. W. Fisher, in Memorial of the SemirCentennial CeU- 
bration of Hamilton College, p. 82 note, 

" This name I apply to a dome-shaped hill, half a mile south-west of 
ihB Colleges, on the farm of Mr. Alfred Baker. . . . There is, however, 
a spot about the same distance north-east of the Colleges, . . . where 
in the winter nearly all the buildings can be seen." 1868, E. Hitchcock, 
Beminiseenees of Amherst CoUegs, p. 214. 
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<* In 1770 the fonndatioiis of the * Old College,* Univereity Hall» ^ 
laid at PiOTideDce.'* 1864, N. E. Hi$t. db Om, Regiiter, JJX, 178. 

" The old North Ck)Uege caught fire [1807] in a stadenf 8 room. The 
occopante of the room and nearly all the oocupante of the building 
were in attendance on the meetings of the literary Sodeties in the 
Middle and South CoUeges.** 1878, W. a Tyler, Histatif of Amhent Col- 
lege, p. 899. 

(*The01dCk)Uege, not now in use, could be uaed to great advantage.** 
1895-96, CcUaiogue of Mount Union College, Alliance, O., p. 68. 

"On the first floor of North College is a reading-room.** 1896, 
Annual Catalogue of Wedeyan Univereity, 1896-7, p. 76. 

"The. Old College is on the campus at the south end of the town.** 
1896, The Indiana Univereity Catalogue, p. 19. 

''The oldest college building is South College, rearranged (1878), and 
named Hungerford Hall. North College, extensively and soundly 
rebuilt (1884), is now Skinner Hall.'* 1896, Hamilton College, Annual 
Itegieter,p.47, 

" South College. The central portion of this building is the original 
college building, erected in 1888. . . . West College contains the English 
lecture rooms and the ofSces of the Begistrar and Treasurer of the Col- 
lege.*' 1896, Catalogue of Lafayette College, pp. 99, 100. 

** North C^ege was the original dormitory of the Cc^ege (1864), and 
is still in use.** 60th Catalogue of BeloU CoUege( fVieoonein), p. 1^ 

*< The opening of the seventies found East and West Colleges full ; but 
in 1871 East CoUege, the original 'Qrinnell University,* was burned.** 
1898, J. I. ICanatt, in New England Mag,, June, p. 476. Iowa O^ege is 
referred to. 

Reviewing the evidence which has been presented in this 
paper, certain facts stand out amid much that is confusing. One 
is that the original building at each of the older institutions was 
a residential hall, and to that building the word College was 
always applied. In this respect, the colonists were merely fol- 
lowing the English practice. A second fact is that when an insti- 
tution grew and buildings were needed, at Harvard, at Yale, at 
Princeton, and at most of the institutions, both old and new, to 
each new building was given the name of College, regardless of 
the particular use to which that building was put. If, as Professor 
Emerson thinks, this application of the word is probably peculiar to 
America, the usage unquestionably arose at Harvard, where, as we 
have seen, it occurs as early as 1654. On the other hand, Mr. Brown 
argues that ^^In 1654 the institution was less than twenty years 
old,*' that ^Uhe building called 'the old coUedge' was only 
about twelve years old,** that ''its founders, and probably a 
majority of its governors even as late as 1654, had been bom 
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EngliBhmen," that ''some of them oame directly from the atmos- 
phere of Bnglish anivenity life,'' and that ^4t is hard to see 
how any American dialectal use of the word college could have 
grown up so rapidly under such conditions.'* {Ndtionj T<XT, 
846.) The force of these objections is much diminished, when it is 
pointed out that fifteen years earlier we find at Harvard a pecu- 
liarly American expression. In Nathaniel Baton's account of 
** the old colledge," written in his own hand, is this entry : 
** Imprimis. The frame in the College yard." (Quincy, I, 452.) 
The account is undated, but as Baton was dismissed in Septem- 
ber, 1689 {Ma88. CoL JReeards, I, 276), obvioasly the entry must 
have been made not later than that date. Here, then, not more 
than three years after the first suggestion of a college, and three 
years before the completion of ** the old colledge," we find that 
time honored Americanism ** college yard." Again, it may be 
observed that though the original William and Mary College 
was designed by Sir C. Wren, yet it was, according to the Rev. 
Hugh Jones, who wrote in 1724, ^* adapted to the Nature of the 
Country by the Gentlemen there," In short, even in Virginia, 
where the colonists were in closer relations with the mother 
country than elsewhere, there was no blind adherence to English 
notions. These were modified according to the needs of a new 
country. There can, therefore, be no objection to Prof. Emer- 
son's contention in regard to the word College on the ground that 
such a use could not have grown up so rapidly in this country. 

The suggestion of the adoption in this country of a system of 
separate colleges is one which has occurred to others as well as 
to Mr. Prank Bolles. The late Prof. W. S. Tyler, npeaking of 
the Greek letter societies at Amherst, recently said : " A distin- 
g^hed classmate of President Seelye, the Honorable Wm. O. 
Hammond, lately chancellor of the law department in Iowa 
University, and now dean of the law school in Washington Uni- 
versity, Missouri, in a recent address at a convention at Am- 
herst of one of these societies, suggested the possibility .and 
desirableness of a further development of them into something 
like the colleges in the English universities." {HUtory of 
Amherst CoOegej 1896, p. 264.) Prof. W. M. Sloane, after enu- 
merating the many new buildings which have been erected of 
late years at Princeton, went on to say, alluding to the dormito- 
ries : *' But these also . . . are entirely inadequate to even the 
present wants of the university. To preserve that precious col- 
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legiate life which onoe oharaoterised all institntioiis of the higher 
learning in the United States, and which still sarnves in perfect 
development in Princeton, there mast be new and larger dormito- 
ries, or, better still, hostels, or inns or colleges, whatever they 
should be called, which wonld attract to their walls men of 
similar tastes and standing, and under the careful supervision of 
the university give their inmates food as well as lodging.'' (In 
Four American Uhivernties^ 1895, p. 108.) 

But so fiir as I am aware, only one attempt has been made in 
this country to carry such a suggestion into effect. As early as 
1818 a committee was appointed at Princeton **to consider of 
measures for extending the College establishment and to print a 
report on that subject ; *' the report was considered by the Board 
of Trustees, in November of that year, and the following was 
the result of their deliberations : — 

** Resolved^ Ist, That an additi<nial edifice is wanted. 

" Resolved, 3d, That the Board will as soon as possible proceed to the 
erection of an additional edifice. 

" Resolved, 8d, That it be a distinct and separate edifice. 

** Resolved, 4th, That the new edifice when erected shall be placed under 
the government of a different faculty, as soon as the number of stu- 
dents shall render it expedient.** 

Resolutions, designed to encourage liberal subscriptions to the con- 
templated improvements, were then adopted, and an application for aid 
was made to the State of New Jenej. The latter was refused, the 
effort to obtain funds failed, and in a few months the wh<de scheme 
was abandoned. ** As the proposed plan,** wrote President Maclean, 
'' did not succeed, and as it is highly probable, if not morally certain, 
that no attempt will be made by the College authorities to revive the 
scheme of having under one Board of Trustees a collection of colleges, 
with separate Fiu^ultiee, it is not worth while to discuss the wisdom or 
expediency of such a measure.*' (Hi$tor^ of the CoUege of New Jermff. 
n, 177-179.) 

ALBERT MATTHEWa 

Boston, liASS 
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NOTES ON AMERICAN-NORWEGIAN WITH A 
VOCABULARY. 



The speech of oar foreign-bom popalation, it seems to me, 
offers some peculiarities well worth the attention of philologists. 
I refer not to the foreigner's pronunciation of English, but to the 
prevailing custom of adopting English words and turns of 
expression into the language of every-day conversation by those 
who yet cling to their mother tongue. It is not my purpose to 
go into a general discussion of this custom, which, I believe, pre- 
vails more or less among all our foreign-bom citizens, no matter 
of what nationality, but to make a few remarks on the Norwe- 
gian as spoken in this country and to submit a vocabulary of 
such English words as are most commonly used by the Norsemen 
when speaking their own language. 

In the community where I was brought up' Norse is spoken 
almost e;Kclusively, but with a vocabulary freely mixed with 
English words and idioms, the words often mutilated beyond 
recognition by an American, and, of course, utterly unintelligible 
to a Norseman recently from the old country. In the case of 
many words the younger generation cannot tell whether they 
are English or Norse. I was ten or twelve years old before I 
found out that such words as pdcUikkM (particular), Btabtl 
(stable), fens (fence), were not Norse but mutilated English 
words. I had often wondered that joo^i^, trubbel^ sdpperiter were 
so much like the English words polite^ trouble^ separator. So 
conmion is this practice of borrowing that no English word is 
refused admittance'into this vocabulary provided it can stand the 
treatment it is apt to get. Some words are, indeed, used without 
any appreciable difference in pronunciation, but more geneMly 
the root, or stem, is taken and Norse inflections are added as 
required by the rules of the language. 

Let me illustrate by a few examples the changes an English 
word has to undergo when subjected to the laws of sound and 

^ That ii, in the neighborhood of Northfleld, Minnesota, and in Bice 
and Goodhue counties. Every word in the vocabulary which follows is 
used bj the Norwegians of this region. 
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inflection in one of the Norwegian dialects^ that of the province 
of Valdres.' Gk>od examples are the words swindler ^ crew, curtain. 
The Norse having no w substitates v ; the snffiz of agency (-er) 
is -ar; this gives as evindlar^ which in this particular dialect is 
declined as follows : — 



Indefinite : 

Nom. ein Bvindlar 

Gen. €uU ein svindlar 

Dat. (te) ein svindlar 

Aoo. ein svindlar 



SiNOULAB. 

a swindler. 

a 8windier*8, of a swindler. 

(to) a swindler. 

a swindler. 



Nom. noho svindktra 

Oen. aat noko svindlara 

Dat. {te) noko svindlara 

Aoo. noho svindlara 

Definite : 

Nom. svindlam 

Oen. €uit svindlar4 

Dat. (te) svindlari 

Aoo. svindUum 



Nom. svindlaradn 

Gen. aat svindlaro 

Dat. (U) svindlaro 

Ace. svindlaradn 



Plural. 

some swindlers. 

some swindlers', of some swindlers. 

(to) some swindlers. 

some swindlers. 

Singular. 

the swindler. 

the swindler's, of the swindler. 

(to) the swindler. 

the swindler. 

Plural. 

the swindlers. 

the swindlers', of the swindlers. 

(to) the swindlers. 

the swindlers. 



ITru (crew) is feminine and is thus inflected : 
Indefinite : 

SnrouLAR. 
Nom. ei kru a crew. 

Gen. aat ei kru a crew's, of a orew. 

Dat. (to) eikru (to) a crew. 

Aoo. ei kru a crew. 



Plural. 



Nom. noko krui 

Gen. aat noko kru4 

Dat. (te) noko krui 

Aco. noko krui 



some crews, 
some crews', of some 
(to) some crews, 
some crews. 



1 Valdres, or as it is sometimes speUed Valders, is a province of cen- 
tral Norway. I was bom there, as were most of the Norwegians among 
whom I was brought up. 
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Definite : 

Nom. knU^ 

Oen. aatkmn 

Dat. (U)krwii 

Aoo. knti 



Nom. kruidn 

Qtta. cMtkruo 

Dat. (to) Atuo 

Aoo. kruidn 



SnrouLAB. 

theorew. 

the oiew'B, of the orew. 

(to; the crew. 

the orew. 

Plubal. 

the orews. 

the orews'y of the orews. 

(to) the orews. 

the orews. 



Kirfin (curtain) is nenter and either forms the plaral regularly 

without any ending, or takes the English plural ending «•* 

Indefinite : 

Singular. 



Nom. 


eithlM'n 


a curtain. 


Gen. 


oat eit kM;'n 


a curtain's, of a curtain. 


Dat. 


(<»)«« JbWn 


(to) a curtain. 


Aoo. 


9Uk&rVn 


a curtain. 
Plural. 


Nom. 


noko kM,'n, kOH'fiB 


some curtains. 


Gen. 


oat noko kM,'n, Mrt'fM 


some curtains', of some curta 


Dat. 


(to) noko k&rVn, JbM'ns 


(to) some curtains. 


Aoo. 


noko JbM'n, MH'n» 


some curtains. 


Definite : 








SnrouLAR. 


Nom. 


MrVne 


the curtain. 


Cton. 


iJuUklkH'ni 


the curtain's, of the curtain. 


Dat. 


(U)kM!ni 


(to) the curtain. 


Aoo. 


kfh^ne 


the curtain. 


Nom. 


kItrVnS, kM;*n94 


the curtains. 


Gen. 


aat Mri'iio, kM'nw 


the curtains', of the curtains. 


Dat 


(to) kM^no, kM,'n90 


(to) the curtains. 


Aoo. 


kihrVni, Mt-t'iu^ 


the curtains. 



These examples will suffice to show some of the changes in 
nouns adopted into the dialect above mentioned. The verb 
inflections are fewer and simpler; they will appear from the 
sentences quoted below and from the vocabalary. 

* This form in pronunciation should be giyen the falling inflection on the 
first syllable to distinguish it from the plural indefinite, which should receive 
the rifling inflection. Ckmipaze the English Mr. H^irraR ths wCrwrmm. 
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To give any sort of outline of the phonetic laws which govern 
the changes of words in passing from the English into the Nor- 
w^^ian would be beyond the scope of this paper, nor is the 
subject of sufficient importance to warrant such an undertaking. 
That this lingo qM>ken by our Norwegian-Americans ever will 
become a dialect of like importance with the so-called Penn- 
sylvania Dutch is hardly possible. Conditions are not favorable 
for dialect formation in America, and the Norwegians are among 
those of our foreigu-bom citizens most willing to part with theic 
mother tongue. There can be no doubt, however, that the future 
American language will be materially influenced by the many 
foreign idioms spoken here, and not least by the Scandinavian. 
The language of school children in Minneapolis contains expres- 
sions entirely foreign to English idiom, and yet these children, 
bom of foreign parents, neither speak nor understand any other 
language than English. I hear almost daily the expression go 
vfith, as in '< I am going to such and such a place, toiU you go 
y>Uhf'^ This "loO/ you go wUhf^ is certainly not good Eng- 
lish. I have taken it for a translation of the Norwegian ** VU du 
gaa m&df^ So, also, expressions like ^*I will follow you to 
church,^ for:^* I will go with you to church,'' are frequently heard. 
Students at our Norwegian denominational colleges use the term 
pug a greatxleal in the sense of er<im^ i. e., study up for examina- 
tion, as in ^ he has begun to pt$g for examination," ^^he gets his 
lessons by pugging,^ I have spoken with many who had the 
idea that pug^ in this sense, was a good old Anglo-Saxon word 
instead of being the anglicized form of the 'Sonepugge. 

The combinations that may arise in the use of the Norwegian- 
ized English vocabulary by a Norwegian farmer, are often strange 
and ludicrous. I will quote a few sentences, for the correctness 
of which any Norwegian American who has resided for some time 
in this country can vouch : 

1. B ha pruva up kUmmi min. 1. I haveprovtci iip my eUUwi, 

2. Han er nti bathrfiird^ as Jlooa 2. Ha is in the 6aefc yardftaoiHg the 

/•naa. fence. 

B. RfM*nJUa dn% jmddigud. 8. Roiwdo joa feel f pretty good. 

4. Dan •poMiiia fMrtn bmkka Big ut 4. Tha tpotted atMr broka out of iha 

ST pattre as Hhrna langt ind i paeiure and ran far into iha 

JUa aa Ja ya ikke cebel ta aa field before I waa aMe to eaieh 

koeteohe'n; man aaa eigga Ja him; bat then I **§ieked^^ my 

doggen min paa'n. dog at him. 
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5. I aar hua Je hele kroppen min. 

6. Ik^ meka iDgeiR difrenM. 

7. Jk/tMUaiDfgem Jigger. 

8. Den holUn belongs te mlg. 

9. Ja knnde ikka f aa resa aaa mje 

tef at Ja fHk batalt mofv»Mn i 
farmer min. 

10. Kaadnpiaa/ttfcfear/ 

11. BaahAUvakantrie. 

18. iZ0<2racul0n ha muva«o^cq»]Ki sine. 

18. Ha da gaat ind i bi$ne$$ t Ja, je 

ha wtaria hardvasr-ttaar. 

14. Han knnda ikke meka nogen Jut 
af den iiiformhchefn. 

16. Je Tar mshur te aa hite denne 

IsMsn men je hadde en saa pur 
laajert at je ble' diBOBppdinta, 
aa ble' kjita nta et hnndre i hose 
ftioanne he9eid$, 
10. Je JOa aaa bosd; je ha totacAa 

17. Mn. Olsen Ta aciir«< bisi idag; 

hun maatte Mb0 Mk. 



6. This year I iMt my entire erop. 

6. ThaX fnahee no diJf^refHce. 

7. Thateuto noJIflfUfw. 

8. That eolt belong to me. 

9. I coold not raite enough ctuh to 

pay the mortgage on my farm ^ 



10. 
11. 
18. 
18. 



14. 



15. 



16. I 



17. 



Oan yon play euehre t 

He has left the oowitry. 

The railroad has moved its t^t . 

HaTe yon gone into business f 
Tee, I hare started a AorduHire 
ftore. 

He could not make any use of 
that if^ormoreton. 

I was sure of &eaf<ii(^ (winning) 
this eass bnt had snoh a poor 
lawyer that I was disappointed, 
and was d^otod ont of a hun- 
dred in cash money besides, 
feel 80 bad, I hare catehed 
(caught) eold. 

Mtb. Oloen waa awful(ly) busy to- 
day ; she had to bake cake. 



For purposes of comparison I will quote a sentence of Penn- 
sylvania Dutch given by Haldeman,* and translate it into Minne- 
sota Norse. The sentence is in English : " My stallion jumped 
over the fence and horribly damaged my neighbor's wheat'' 
This rendered into Pennsylvania Dutch is : ^* Mein stallion ist 
aber die Fensz gescheumpt und hat dem Nachbor sein tohiet 
abscheulich geddmOtscht.^* In Minnesota Norse : ** Stcellidn min 
jumpa fense aa dcsmedscha skraekkelig kyeite-Jila for naboen.." 
This horrible jargon of mutilated English words is used very 
sparingly by die educated Norwegians, and far Less by those 
speaking the Dano-Norwegian than by those whose vernacular 
is one of the dialects. I have, however, heard the phrase " dofit 
kcBT^ (donH carCy in the sense of indifferent^ unconcerned) spoken 
from the pulpit by a prominent Norwegian clergyman. 

The vocabulary given below is far from complete. I have 
aimed at including only such of the most common words as are 
used by all classes. Most of them are given in the form adapted 
both to the Norse dialects and to the Dano-Norwegian. 

* Haldeman, S. S., Pennsylvania Dutch. London, 1878. 
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VOCABXTLARY. 

Nan. — ^PlronnnoUtion : Vowels are pronounced m in German (6 = Qtx, 0, 
m = Ger. ft) ; oonsonanta, aa ii^ Engliah except that r is trilled and j = Ger. J. 
The following need special mention : 4 = French 4; e final = French • in It; 
aa = Bng. aw; ei = Qtx. #< (almost) ; an (on) = Ger. cm; 61 (oi) = Bng. oi 
{almost ; the d is distinctly brought ont) ; kj = Eng. eh; sch = Bng. th, Ger. 
$ek. The aecentoation is in all cases the same as in the English original. 



aafely adj. awfoL 
aalreit, adv. all ri^^t 
Mltngedder, adv. altogether. 
sebely adj. able. 
sedde, v. add. 
»dd68ch<(n» «. m. addition. 
fledTerteisey v. adTertise. 
flDdTertelsmentt «. m. adyertise- 

ment. 
sekcepte, o. accept. 
sekschi^n, «. m. action. 
sekte^ V. act. 
»nt4, «./. aontj. 
sept te, adv. phr. apt to. 
anest, a4f. honest 

haalf 9. m. baU. 

bader, «. n. bother. 

trndersamt^ oc^. bothersome. 

badre^ v. bother. 

bSDd, adj. bad. 

bseke, «. back. 

bsendy «./. band. 

bserel^ barely baiil» $. m. barrel. 

bsesket^ «. m. basket. 

bar» bwe, bam* «./. bam. 

bar, «. m. bar; a connter orer 

which liqnor is sold. 
bargen, «. m. bargain. 
barl6, «. m. barley. 
bar-tendar« bar-tender. 
bax, 9. m. box. 
bazar, «. m. boxer. 
baxe, baxast, «. box. 
bedranif $. m. bed-room. 
beloni^ V. belongs. 
b^9 t. m. base. 
b^s-baal, t. m. base-balL 



b^se, beis, «./. basin; tin pan. 
betty «. m. bet 
bette, V. bet 
binSf 9. m. beans. 
bir, s. n, beer. 
blsneSy «. n. business. 
bite, V. beat. 
bogig, f . m. bng. 
bog|g6, f . m. bnggjy as in expres- 
sion <to-sita boggtf/ two-seated 

boggy. 
bordy 9. m. board; as in 'kjorse 

for borden,' do chores for one's 

board. 
borde, v. board. 
best, bi^st, btata,p.p. "bust," 

<'bosted;'' failed; <det gear bOst/ 

itwillfaiL 
boun' te, p.p. as in 'boon te/ 

bound to; obliged to. 
bneSy 9. n. brass ; ' ban bar meir 

bras enn ein gorwr^ent mjnl/ he 

has more, Sco. 
brand, t . m. bran. 
brekldtest, «. m. breakfast 
br^s, t. «». brace. 
br^se, V. brace. 
bull, 9, m. bnlL 
basely buBsel, «. m. bosheL 

did, s. m. deed. 
dide, V. deed. 
dilBreiui, a. m. difference. 
digge, V. dig. 
dipOf t. m. depot 
di8k,«.m. desk. 
diss, discb, «. m. dish; also 
diMis, discbii, a. m. (collect sg.) 
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dit8Ch,«./. ditoh. 
dogg, $. m. dog. 
draefly t . /. draft. 
drsBgigr^ V* ^^ ; l^Anow. 

eleksehi^iit «. m. eleotion. 
elekte, «. elect ; elekta, elected. 
eleT^ter, t. m. elerator. 

fBMkf B. m. fan. 

tene, «. fan.. 

fsening-mi^lley t.' fanning-mill. 

tBonk, B, m. farm. 

farmar^ b, m. fkrmer. 

Ikrmet v. farm. 

flEMett faesety t . m. faucet. 

feine, «. line. 

feiiiy f. m. fine. 

feit, f . m. fight. 

feitar, t . m. fighter. 

feite, feitast^ v. fight. 

fenSy «. n. fence. 

fense^ v, fence. 

fld» «. m. feed. 

fide, V. feed. 

fll^f./. field. 

file, V. feel, as in ' han fila besd/ he 

feels bad. 
fllSy f . m. fill ; shaft of a carriage. 
flx, •. m. fix. 
fixe, V. fix. 
flaur, •. m. flour. 
fOr, •. n. fur; f5r-kot, •. m. 

far-coat. 
forde, V. afford, as in 'kan ikke 

forde det,' can't afford it. 
fork, fOrky •. m. fork. 
forse, V, force. 
f08S» a. m. fuss. 
foundra^p.p. foundered; said of 

ahorse. 
foundri^ •. n. foondry. 
fi*aim, B. m. frame. 
firaim-hus« «. frame-hoose. 
flronty •. m. front. 
flrouto^ «. front. 
fkily «. m. fooL 
flale, «. fooL 



gaafer, gaafert, t . m. gopher, as 
in 'e ha killa ein gaafert,' I hare 
killed a gopher. 

gaa^p.p. gone. 

grsenflr* •- m. gang. 

Sralon, •. m. gallon. 

STHrd'n, t . m. garden. 

ST^m, •. m. game. 

gremlar, gemblar^ t. m. gam- 
bler. 

gremle, gremble, v. gamble. 

ST^n, 8, m. gain. 

gr^ne, «. gain. 

graters, a. m., pi. sr^tersa, gai- 
ter. 

Critte lonsTf a* v., pAr. get along ; 
* hos'n gitta dn long t ' how do yon 
get along t 

Srovermeiity sruverment, t. n. 
goyemment. 

irraBdu^te, v. graduate. 

grr^V^t f. m. gravy. 

grlfly f . m. grease. 

8rri8et v. grease. 

flrri^nri) f . m. granary. 

i^rabby t . m. grab ; that which is 
grabbed np. 

grrubbe, v, grub. 

haa, B. m. hoe. 

haae, v. hoe. 

haale, v, haul. 

haalter« t . m. halter. 

hsendely «. m. handle. 

haendle, «. handle. 

hsepne, v, happen. 

hsesy haesch, t . m. hash. 

hand-karsy t. m. hand-car; cf. 
kars. 

hardvaer, t . n. hardware. 

hardvder^8taar» hardware-store. 

harrist, t . m. harvest. 

harvlstar, harvister, «. m. har- 
vester. 

harviste, v. harvest. 

harvister. See harvistar. 

haske, v. hosk (com). 

hill, a.m. hill. 
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hitSChe, «. bHoh; *liitM^ op 

Umob,* hiteh up the tMon. 
hM-rseky «. m. hAj rack. 
hontart «. m. hunter. 
honte, htate, hunte^ v. hunt. 
hi^rte^ «. hurt 
hosiMUur^ hospauer^ «. m. bone' 

power. 
hyppel-tr^ «. n. Whipple- tree. 

improye, «. improre. 
impraTmeiity «. Hi. improTement 
liljeiiit iiU^^in^ «. /. engine. 
liljeiiiry «. M. engineer. 
Inschurings, «. /. ineorance. 
in^f adj. eeay. 
iveiiy flkV* A^^* 
ivener, iTeni^r, «. m. erener. 

Jaats, f . m. Joiet. 

Jabb, 9, m. Job. 

Jsekkety t. m. jacket. 

Jflem, f. m. jam. 

Jardt t. m. jard (enoloaed place). 

Jardy t. /. yard (meaaorc of length). 

Jell, f . /. jail ; ' ban Tart patta paa 

jett«,' be waa pat in jaiL 
Jell^ f . m. jellj. 
ie\6Bf adj. jealona. 
Jenuain, adj. genuine. 
J6dJ% •. m. judge. 
J6c|Je« V, judge. 
JOdJ'menty •. n. judgment. 
JogiT* «. w. yoke. 
JMne, V. join. 
joint, V. joint 
JOiSy f. m. joist. 
Joky f. n. joke. 
JOstiSy t. m. justice. 

jugirjugire,!./. Jug. 

Jukker, t. m. euchre. 
Jukre, V. euchre ; outwit. 
Jumpe, V. jump; 'stir'n jumpa 

fense,' the steer jumped the fence. 
JuSy f. n. use. 
J use 9 V. use. 



kaalys.!!. can. 

kaale, «. caD; 'kaalepaaeii,'caU 

onaomeone. 
kaamen, oonunon. 
kaa¥re» v. oorer. 
kaaTver, a. n. oorer. 
knempy a. /. camp. 
ksempe, v. camp. 
knemp-mid'n, camp-meeting. 
kser, a. n. care. 
k8ere» «. care; 'e k«ra kje ein 

snasp,' I dont care a snap. 
kaese, kdesche, v. caab. 
ksessy kaeseh, t . n. caab. 
kies maanne, caab monej. 
kardy a. n. card. 
karsy a. m., pi. kana, ear. 
katt, a. n. cut 
kattar, t . m. cutter. 
katte, V. cut 
katten, a. m. cotton. 
k^ky a. m. cake. 
kersin-oUey a. /. keroaene oil. 
ketsch, t. M. catch. 
ketsche, v. catch. 
kiy a. m. kej. 
kikke.v. kick. 
klUe, V. kill. 
kipar, t . m. keeper. 
kipe, V. keep. 
lijdeiis, t. m. chance. 
tijaeng-boggy chincb-bugg. 
KJaense, v. (l) chance ; (2> change, 

aa in ' kan du kjenae ein kvart t ' 

can you change a quarter t 
lijeky a. m. check. 
kjity KJitar, t . Hi. cheat, cheater. 
kjite, V. cheat 
]iJ6is« f. m. choice. 
kjokfaldt, a4j. chock-full. 
kjokke up, v. choke up, clog. 
liJorSy f. m. sg. chorea. 
lijorsei V. do chorea. 
tijuse^ V. choose. 
kl^iUy f. m. claim. 
kl^me, V. claim. 
klerk, klOrk, a. m. clerk. 
klerke, klOrke, v. derk. 
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Uine» V, clean. 

IrHning , t . /. cleaning ; e. g. ' has- 
klining,' hoose-cleaning. 

klir» cmO'. clear. 

klire^ v. clear; often naed in the 
sense of to clean, as 'klire kveite,* 
dean wheat, 1. e. ran it throngh the 

kloSy adj. dose, dosed. 
klosa,p.p. dosed. 
kloun, klaun, t . m. down. 
klOviSy f . m. deyis. 
kolekte, v, collect. 
kol-kjlsel, «. m. cold-chisel. 
kolty t. m. colt. 
kontrif t. n. conntry. 
kord, f. m. (1) cord (solid meaa- 

nre), (2) cord (string). 
kordeT^y cord-wood. 
koma, komar, komer, t. m. 

comer. 
kOrt'n, 8. n. cnrtain. 
koty kaaty t. m. coat. 
ki^tte^ V. cnt. 
kounte, v, count. 
kounter, kountar, t . m. counter. 
krap, krop, t. m. crop. 
kraudy t./. crowd. 
kraude, v. crowd. 
kr^s^y adj, crazj. 
krill, f. m. cradle (for cutting 

grain). 
krlmerit «. n. creamery. 
krobar, t . w. crow-bar. 
kra, «. /. crew. 
kyilty •. m. quilt. 
kvUte, V. quilt. 

lai^er, lai^ert, t. m. lawyer. 
laasuty lOTSUt, t./. law-suit. 
leik, 16k, f. m. lake; pi. leikji. 
llkker, likkerSt «. m. liquor. 
lofiar, f . m. loafer. 
lofe, V. loaf. 
logfiT, «. w. log. 
lok6sch6n» s. m. location. 
lok^te, V, locate. 
lonscht f. lit. lunch. 
louns, lounschy «. m. lounge. 
10 



lumber, lomber, lombor, «. m. 

lumber. 
luse, «. lose. 

maann^, monn^, «. m. money. 

msepel) t. m. maple. 

masris, «. m. moccasin. 

mseka, m^ke* v. make. 

maind, meind, t. m. mind; '£ 
meka upp min meind,' I made up 
my mind. 

malasi, mallasis, «. m. molasses. 

map, f . n. map. 

map, a. m. mop. 

mappe^ v, mop. 

m^k, f . n. make. 

m^l, f . m. maiL 

mid'n, mlting, t. /. meeting 
(church services). 

min, adj. mean. 

mist^k, 9. n. mistake. 

mistaken, mist^kjin, p. p. 
mistaken. 

mlxe» V. mix. 

n^ul, 8. m., mjule-asen, t. n. 
mule. 

nxJule-drivar, $. m. mule-driyer. 

moar, movar, n. m. mower (ma- 
chine). 

moe, move, v. mow. 

morgr^% morgr^s, morgr^t^ 
f . m. mortgage. 

morgedje, morgese, morg^te^ 
V. mortgage. 

moschOn, s. m. motion. 

mouute t^y V. amount to. 

munke-rinfl, ». m. monkey- 
wrench. 

nattneg, t. m. nutmeg. 

nekk-Joggr, nett-Jogg, t. n» 
neck-yoke. 

nekk-t6i, nekk-tai, t . m. neck- 
tie. 

nid, f . m. need. 

nide, v. need. 

nigge, «. nig. 

nois, f. m. noise. 

nomin^re, nominate, v. nom- 
inate. 
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not, «. /. note ; pi. n((ta« 
notifeie, v. notify. 
notiSy t. m. notioe. 
notise, V, notioe. 

ofiSf «. m. office. 
(listers, t. m. ojstere. 
opiDj6n» t. m. opinion. 
overaal, t. m. oyerallB. 

paale, t. m. pole. 
paaleit, adj, polite. 
paatikkel^) oc^. portioiilar, hard 

tosnit. 
paekke, v. pack. 
paely peily t. m. pail. 
pcen, i». m. pan. 
paBDtri, t. n. pantry. 
pakety f . m. pocket. 
pankiy t. m. pnmpkin. 
parldr, «. m. parlor. 
partnar, t . m. partner. 
partnerskap) «. n. partnemhip. 
paster, •. n. pasture. 
pastre, v. pasture. 
peddlar, «. w. peddler. 
peddle, v, peddle. 
pein, «. /. pine. 
peinri, f n, pinery. 
peint, pent, «. m. pint. 
pen, 8. m. pen (endosore). 
pikke, V. pick (choose). 
pills, f . m. pill. 
pitsche, pitse, v. pitch. 
pits-fork, f. m. pitch-fork. 
pjur, adj. pare. 
plaen, t . m. plan. 
pl6, •. m. play. 
plea, pl^e, v. play. 
pl6n, cK^. plain. 
plenti, adj. plenty. 
pl^t, a. m. plate. 
pl^ta, p. p. plated. 
pl^te, V. plate. 
point, «. m. point 
pointar, •. m. pointer. 
pointe, «. point. 
pli, f. m. plea. 
plide, «. plead; 'plide en kee,' 

plead a case. 



plise, V. pleasi.. 

p6i8en, t . n. poison. 

p6isne, v. poison. 

pol, paale, t. m. pole. 

polls, a. m. policeman. 

post-oflS) B. m. jKMt-office. 

pr»sent» «. m. present. 

prafit, prafet, $.m. profit. 

printe, v. print. 

produse, v. produce. 

pmf, 8. n. proof. 

pruve, V. prove. 

pudi, used only as adyerb. pretty. 

puUe, V. poll. 

pur, adj. poor. 

pur-hus, 8. m. poor-house. 

pusch, f . m. pnsh. 

pusche, V. push. 

raabar, t . m. rohber. 

raabber, t . m. robber. 

raad, t . m. road. 

raad-bas, «. m. road-boss. 

rad, 8. f. rod. 

rsek, f . m. rack. 

rsekomende, t . m. recommend. 

rsele^ t . /. r»ls, t . n. rail. 

r»ttle, V. rattle. 

rsettl' sn^k, t . m. rattlesnake. 

reQuse, v. refuse. 

reid, «. m. ride, 

reil-raad, t . m. railroad. 

reit ev^, adv. phr. right away. 

renue, v. renew. 

r^Sf «. m. raise. 

r^se, V. raise. 

resit, f . m. receipt. 

reste, v. arrest. 

ret aT, adv. phr. right off. 

rins, f . m. wrench. 

ripe, V. reap. 

riper, ripert, t . m. reaper (ma- 
chine). 

riplar, «. m. one who reaps (cnts 
grain). 

riple, V. reap. 

risk, resk« «. m. risk. 

riske, reske, «. risk. 

rob, f . m. robe. 
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roir» adj, rough. 
ri^nn, s. n. run. 
r«>nnLar, t. m. roimer (oommeroial 

trayeller). 
rdnne, v, nm. 
rop, f . n. rope. 
ri^Ter, t . m. river. 
rubbe, v, to rab. 
mf, •. n. roof. 

gsempely t. n. BMnpl' 

saBtjely f. m. satohel 

gas, f . m. sauce. 

saTear, t . m. Borvejor. 

saT^re, v, mrvej, 

schser, t . m. share. 

BChedy «. n. shed. 

schede, v, shed. 

SChinflrel, t . m. shingle. 

schins^le, v. shingle. 

schorts^ f . m. shorts. 

schdvrie, v. otiariTari. 

S^tf s, m. safe. 

seidvaak, «./. sidewalk. 

sein, f. n. sign. 

seinar, t . m. signer. 

seine, v. sign. 

S^ly a. n. sale. 

sessar, •. m. assessor. 

sesse, V, assess. 

sessmenty s. n. assessment. 

settlamenty t. n. settlement 

(commnnity). 
settPment, «. n. settlement (of 

an aoconnt). 
s^ve, V. saye. 
s^va, p. p. sayed. 
sidy f. n. seed. 
side, V. seed. 
sider, sidar, •. m. seeder. 
siffire, sikke, v. ''siok" (set the 

dog on). 
sikkel, sirkel, t. m. sickle. 
sit, f . m. seat. 
^aa, •. m. show. 
fljante, ijaenti^ «./. shanty. 
skiniy •. m. scheme. 
skimar^ skimer, t . m. schemer. 
8kiine» v, scheme. 



skippe, V. skip. 

skr^p, «./. scrape. 

skvaeryf. m. (1) square. (2) squire, 
esquire. 

skvaere* «. square. 

** skvaere ** se, v. phr, ** squire " 
one's self. — Said of a couple who 
haye the marriage ceremony per^ 
formed by a Justice of the peace. 

sleide, v. slide. 

slue, f . /. slough (marsh). 

smart, smarte* adj. smart. 

Mppetp f . m. supper, 

sdpper6te,«. separate. Of . sup- 
peroiter. 

s((rkis, «. m. circus.. 

SdrpreiSy t. m. surprise; sdr^ 
preis-partiy surprise party. 

sdrpreise, v, surprise. 

soschibel, t. m. sociable. 

spaty f . m. spot. 

spatta, spattety spattate, p. p. 
spotted. 

spatte, V. spot. 

Speik, «. m. spike. 

speike, v. spike. 

speila, spoila, p. p. spoilt. 

speile, spoile, v, spoil. 

spenne, v. spend. 

sptke^ V. speak (recite). 

spitsch, f. m. speech. 

sponk^, adj. spunky. 

sprinklar, •. m. sprinkler. 

spriukle, v. sprinkle. 

staar, «. n. store. 

staar-kipar, store-)ceeper. 

staaVy f . m. stoye. 

staebely t . m. stable. 

stseble, «. stable. 

stselidn, «. m. stallion. 

staems, staemps, «. ni. (sing, 
and pi.), stamp. 

stsendy t . m. stand. 

staets-prsessen, «. m. state- 
prison. 

starts «. m. start. 

starte^ v. start. 

stiin^ f . m. steam. 

Stimar, t . m. steamer. 
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stim-baat, t . m. rtesm-boAt. 

stlmey V. steam. 

Stir» f . m. steer. 

strsep, f . m. strap. 

Str^t, adj. straight. 

strity ». m. street. 

strit-kars, street-oar. 

sue, V, sue. 

suporte, 0. support. 

supperolter, sOpperr^ter^ s. m. 

separator. Cf . s6pper^te« 
SUt, f . n. (1) suit (at law) ; (2) suit 

(of clothes). 
sute^v. suit. 
STindely «. m. svindleri, t. n. 

swindle. 
STindlar, t . m. swindler. 
STindle, v, swindle. 
STindleri. See svindeL 
STitsch, «. m. switch. 
STltilche, V, switch. 

tsebely t^bely s, n. table. 
taek, tsekSy «. m. tack. 
taekle, v. tackle. 
tsenky f . m. tank. 
taex, f . /. tax. 
tsexe^ «. tax. 
taul, tauely t. m. towel. 
teier^ t . m. tire. 
teiSy «. m., sg. and pi. tie. 
teit, adj, tight. 
teitn, f . m. title. 
temprens, temperance. 
tende, v. tend. 
ten^Jdn, «. m. tension. 
tenijdn, t. m. attention. 
testy 8. m. test. 
testifeie, v. testify. 
tiniy «. n. team. 
timster, t . m. teamster. 
tise, V. tease. 
titsche, V. teach. 
titscher, t . m. teacher. 
tobby f . m. tub. 
tol!^ toft) acO'* tough. 



toggy f . m. tog (of harness). 

t6nii, «. m. term. 

tdtsche, V. touch. 

trsek, f . m. track. 

trsemp, t . m. tramp. 

trsep, f . /. trap. 

trsevlar, traveler, travlar, •. m. 

trayeler. 
trsevle, v. trayel. 
traTlesaek, «. m. satchel. 
trseTlingr-maen, t. m. traveling 

man (commercial trayeler). 
tr^d, f . m. trade. 
tr^de, V. trade. 
treily t. m. trial. 
tr^n, trin, t . n. train. 
treschdr, t . m. treasurer. 
trikk, f. n. trick. 
trikk^, adj, tricky. 
trit, tryt, t. m. treat. 
trite, tryte, v, treat. 
tronk, trunk, •. m. tronk. 
tru, prep, through. 
tru trin, t . n. through train. 
trubbel, t. n. trouble. 
trubblasamt, adj, troublesome. 
trubble, v. trouble. 
tuls, f. m.y sg. and pL tools. 

uxe-Joggr, f . n. yoke of oxe 

Taak, f. m. walk. 
Tsetju, f. m. value. 
vaeUue, v. yalue. 
vaelju^te, v, yaluate. 
Taerhous, «. n. warehouse. 
Tarant, t . m. warrant. 
varante, v, warrant (guarantee) 
vatsche, v. watch. 
vei'r, veier, t. m. wire. 
T^l, f. n. yeil. 
Tel af, well off. 
Tells, B, m. yalise. 
Tete paa, wait on. 
Tote, TOdde, v, yote. 
TOt, Tod, f . A. yote. 



Nobthhsld, Minn. 



NILS FLATEN. 
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BEADEBS FOR THE AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY. 



Some years ago a committee was appointed by the American 
Dialect Society to supervise the reading of American oooks, for 
the parpose of collecting dialect words and expressions. . The sac- 
oess of the work so far has been considerable, and some thoosands 
oi cards have already been sent to the Society. More readerp^ are 
needed, however, since the field is large and important. The fol- 
lowing circular shows the kind of material desired, and gives 
directions and suggestions for readers. 

Note words and uses of words belonging to the following 
•classes and subclasses : 

1. Words already recorded in dictionaries but clearly dia- 

lectal, as 
(a) those marked U. S., local XT. S., New England, Southern, 

etc. 
>^(b) those marked obsolete, obsolescent, rare, colloquial, eta 

2. Words not found in dictionaries, including 

(a) simple words, as touezy ^confused', scads 'money.' 

(b) new compounds, as iron-glass * mica ', hUhsugar * coarse- 
grained sugar.' 

(c) new formations on the basis of old words, as bookery 
'bookstore'; haily 'wild, reckless' from 'hail.' 

(d) new modifications of old words, as blasks for 'blasts,' 
red-header for 'radiator'; popocrcU for 'populist-demo- 
crat.' 

3. Words abbreviated in forms not yet recorded, as ni{f for 

'enough ' ; <p6c^ for ' expect ' ; Saio for ' Ohio.' 

4. Words used in new functions, as noun for verb, adjective 

for noun or adverb, etc. ' It sored him ' ; ' a sooner ' ; 
'play energetic, boys.' 
^. Words differing from standard, or correct, inflectional 
forms, as in 'I done it ' ; *him and I' ; 'If I was^ ; 'The 
public are invited.' 

5. Words in new idioms, as *pick a eroto^ for 'have a c<m- 

troversy ' ; beat done in ' he beat me done.' 
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7. Words in recorded, but clearly dialeotaly meanings, as 

(a) those marked U. S., local U. S., etc.; see la above. 

(b) those marked obsolete, obsolescent, etc., see lb above. 

8. Words in new meanings, as gust * storm ' ; whang ' nasal 

twang.' 

Readers should make themselves familiar in a general way with 
this classification, which, it is believed, is distinctive and easily 
understood by the aid of the examples. In reading, however, it 
is scarcely necessary to consider the divisions at all, since all 
words that strike one as peculiar should be jotted down without 
regard to classification. In cases of doubt record the word with 
a (?) after it. 

The following explanations in regard to some of the above 
divisions may be of service. New compounds are not always 
marked by a sign of union as in (2b). If, however, the words 
form the sign of one idea, they may be regarded as a true com- 
pound, whether united or not. The Mrs. Partington blunders 
in words, as honey-seed for homicide, which would come under 
(2d), do not always represent actual speech, but should be 
recorded in all cases. Many words belong under (3) and (5) 
but, as they are to be recorded but once for each book, will not 
greatly delay the reading. Many of them may be marked as 
common to all the works of one author. Slightly diverging 
meanings (8) will easily escape notice, as they may be common to 
all parts of our country, and yet not found in dictionaries or in 
the usage of Great Britain. Readers well acquainted with 
British usage will be especially helpful in noting such American 
variations. 

At first, note every word or usage which seems possibly dia- 
lectal. The simplest way is to have a slip of paper always at 
hand on which to joi down word and page without delaying the 
reading. When a list has been collected, compare it, word by 
word, with the dictionaries at your command, as the Century, 
International, Standard, and if possible with the dictionaries of 
so-called Americanisms by Bartlett, Farmer, and DeVere. You 
will thus save the labor of recording in final form those words 
which are not dialectal in the sense of the divisions above. Do 
not be discouraged at not finding a great number of dialectal 
words or meanings at first. Tou will soon notice such words 
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and usages more readily and become better able to separate the 
dialectal, from the commonly accepted, material. In sending 
words to the committee, please state with what dictionaries you 
have compared the list. 

When ready to make the final record of results, use paper or 
cards, cut to the size of that used in the card catalogue of a 
library.' Record the following facts in the order here given : 
word, meaning, date of book (copyright date if given), author, 
title, volume, chapter, page, quotation showing use of word. 
Sample, showing the best form in which to record these facts 
upon the card, will be sent upon request. Record a word but 
once for each book unless it occurs in some other important form, 
when each form should be recorded. At the bottom and left 
hand of the card, the number and subdivision of the class to which 
the word or meaning belongs may be indicated in brackets, as 
(lb) for a word marked obsolete or obsolescent. Much time may 
be saved by abbreviating title of book and author's name, as well 
as by using the simplest abbreviations for volume, chapter, and 
page. Please see that all abbreviations are used consistently, and 
are carefully explained on separate card when necessary. For 
pronunciation use the Society's system of phonetic spelling. 

Write legibly. Be especially careful of letters easily mistaken, 
as n-u, r-v, n-v, a-o, etc. In cases where there may be doubt, 
make each letter of the word separately as in printing. 

In selecting a book to be read choose one with which you are not 
familiar, since you will be more likely to notice dialectal usage in 
an unfamiliar work than in one with which you are well acquainted. 
If possible, choose also a book representing another dialect than 
that of the district in which you are living. A resident of New 
England would perhaps be more likely to see peculiar words or 
uses of words in the novels of Craddock than in those of Miss 
Wilkins. If you wish the committee to select books for you to 

^ Cards of this size will be furnished by the Society, but as they may 
be obtained at any printing office tor about fifty cents a thousand, 
readers will confer a great favor by providing their own supplies. 
Please see that the cards are cut with care so that they shall be neither 
larger nor smaller than that of the library card, that is seven and one- 
half by twelve and one-half centimetres, or three by five inches. 
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read, please give some idea of those to which von have eas^ 
aooess. The kinds of books to be read may be summarized as 
follows : 

1. Books professedly representing local usage, as the so-called 

dialect novels, stories, sketches, poems. 

2. Books incidentally representing local usage, as local his- 

tories, and books of local circulation. 

3. Periodical literature and newspapers, either national or 

locaL 
^4. Technical books, trade circulars and lists for many techni- 
cal terms. 
5. Books published in America in early times, especially those 
printed before 1800. 

For the Committee, 

O. P. EMERSON, 

Seeretarf/. 

WxsTiCBN Rbsxbyb Unitsbsitt, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Note.— The American Dialect Society is also interested in collecting 
examples of spoken usage, and will gladly receive collections of this 
sort Attention is also called to the fact that the Society relies for its 
support upon membership fees of one dollar a year. Readers are not 
asked to become members but will be gladly w^oomed to active mem- 
bership if they desire it Members receive each year the number, or 
numbers, of Dialbot Notbs, the official organ of the Society, in which 
oontributioDS of dialect material are regularly published. Applications 
for membership may be sent to the Secretary, whose address is given 
above. 
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BINNEKILL. 



In certain parts of New York State a word is found in com- 
mon use which has never received recognition at the hands of 
lexicographers. It belongs, however, to the living speech of 
the people, and has an interest which is both historical and lin- 
guistic. The discussion of this word may aptly begin with the 
one known case of its occurrence in literature. John Burroughs 
in his essay " Pepacton" describes a voyage down the East 
Branch of the Delaware River, in Delaware County, New York. 
As he neared the town of Downsville — so the description runs — 
he met some boys who warned him that '' there was a whirl- 
pool, a rock eddy, and a binocle within a mile." The boys 
explained that the binocle was ''a still, miry place at the head 
of a big eddy." A few pages later in the essay, the author in 
referring to the binocle says, '' I am not sure about the orthog- 
raphy of the word, but I suppose it means a double, or a sort of 
mock eddy." 

For our purpose, certain points are worthy of remark in this 
piece of description. We observe that the wprd in question is 
a part of the local speech, that it refers to a body of water, 
and that the orthography as given in the essay is influenced by 
the author's endeavor to interpret the unknown term. That 
would seem, at least, to be the connection between his spelling, 
binocUy and his definition, double eddy, as if the first element 
of the word were of Latin derivation. Our word, then, has at 
least a local habitation and an approach to a definition. It is 
used in Delaware County, New York, and is applied to a body 
of water. From this as a starting point let our investigation 
proceed. 

11 
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The writer of this article was born and reared on the West 
Branch of the Delaware, scarcely a dozen miles from the spot 
where the incident occurred which Mr. Burroughs describes. 
His testimony may therefore be taken to supplement and 
amplify the facts already given. It is as follows: Along the 
West Branch of the Delaware, " binnacle" is a familiar desig- 
nation for a lesser river channel, a mill race, a river inlet into 
the flat land, or a pool of water in the flat land adjoining the 
river. The word has been for years a part of the current 
speech of the people who live in the river valley. Where such 
a body of water forms a natural boundary line, local surveyors 
have always freely used this term. An illustration may be of 
interest. In the records of Delaware County, Book 53 of 
Deeds, p. 358, under date of November 14, 1860, is to be 
found a deed conveying a parcel of land in the town of Tomp- 
kins, " bounded as follows, — Commencing on the bank of the 
Delaware River at the southwesterly comer of Lot C and run- 
ning thence down along the shore of said river at low water 
mark to a point at the mouth of the binacle, thence up along 
the western side of said binacle at low water mark," etc. In 
further illustration of local usage, the following clipping from 
the Walton Reporter of October 14, 1899, is offered: " A car 
load of brown trout was shipped to Walton Thursday from the 
State Hatchery at Caledonia, N. Y. They were placed in the 
river above and below Walton village, and in the binnacles 
opening into the river." The Utilitarian, a paper published at 
Margaretville, N. Y., a few miles above the point where Mr. 
Burroughs began his voyage, contained in its issue of April 
25, 1901, the following : The water of the Delaware had over- 
flowed its banks, and some boys ^^ entered a boat and enjoyed 
rowing upon the water which had filled the yard. At length 
they ventured to enter the binna<ile and the current at once 
began to take them down the stream." 

Along the course of the Susquehanna River, oetween Otsego, 
N. Y., and Afton, N. Y., the word binnacle is known. It has 
also been reported from Ithaca, N. Y., and Kinderhook, N. Y. 
A word concerning orthography may be in point here. In the 
regions mentioned the prevalent spelling, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, is binnacle. But variations occur, as binacle; and even 
benacle has been reported. 
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When the investigation is carried into a wider field, the true 
form and derivation of the word appear. In Ulster County, 
N. Y., in the vicinity of Kingston, two words exist side by 
side, binnewater and hinnekiU, Both refer to bodies of water 
and both are felt as Dutch words. Binne is Dutch for inner. 
A biniiewater is a lake. In Ulster County there is a post office, 
Binnewater, which receives its name from a neighboring chain 
of five lakes, called respectively First Binnewater, Second 
Binnewater, etc. A binnacle or a binnekiU is an innet kill. 
The word is parallel with binnewater and has the same Dutch 
origin as vly^ clove^ and the syllable kill in Wallkill, Cats- 
kill, and kindred names. Assuming the correctness of the deri- 
vation given, one may fairly look for traces of the word in 
those parts of the State where Dutch influence was prominent 
in colonial days, along the Hudson, in the Catskills, and outly- 
ing counties. Such evidence is at hand. Bouck's Island in the 
town of Fulton, Schoharie County, is formed by a division of 
the Schoharie Kill. The smaller channel running back of the 
island has always been called the Bennakill. A lesser channel 
of the Mohawk River above Schenectady bears the name of 
Binne Kill, and is so designated on the map of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, Schenectady Sheet. 

It is plain that we have to do here with a word which is a 
token of early Dutch influence. That the word should have 
established itself so firmly in Delaware County, where the 
Dutch stratum of population is so inconsiderable, is probably 
due to the hunters and trappers who first roamed through that 
region. Around the head waters of the Delaware, kiU occurs 
very frequently. In fact, the West Branch of the Delaware 
was at first known as the great Fishkill. In the same region 
vly and clove are still in use. 

Variation in orthography need cause no surprise when one 
remembers that the word has rarely been written down, and 
that its early associations were easily forgotten. In response 
to a letter of inquiry published in the New York Sun, a resi- 
dent of Albany, who signs himself "Hollander," writes as fol- 
lows: "The binnekiU is a very crooked part of the Mohawk 
separating two islands. My grandfather, who was a Mohawk 
Dutchman and spoke that language, told me that binnekiU 
meant crooked creek. I have also heard it called bendy- 
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kill, but never binnacle. Kill is Dutch for creek and binne 
crooked." Similar is the testimony of Mr. J. F. Callbreath of 
White Lake, N. Y. "I have always spelled \i benderkilL I 
have no authority for its spelling, only my first impressions fifty 
years ago, when I first heard the word on the Delaware river at 
Narrowsburg, where there is an eddy caused by a bend in the 
river. Below the eddy is an inland or small stream forming 
the island on one side, thus a bend-stream or benderkill. I 
have used the word for fifty years to denote a digression from 
the main channel." In cases like these, one needs to remember 
that the conscious or unconscious attempt to explain a word 
often affects the form of the word. This is the way of the 
popular etymology. Again, one must discern between fact and 
inference. To say that a binnekill is a crooked kill may be 
nothing more than a conclusion based upon a non-essential par- 
ticular. It becomes a valid conclusion only when there is 
some independent evidence that binne is used with the meaning 
crooked. 

It is hoped that this article may stimulate interest and so 
make possible a larger collection of facts. * The regions of New 
York from which material has been obtained form only a small 
part of the area of early Dutch influence. 

EDWARD FITCH. 

HAiai;TON CoLLEQB, Clinton, N. T. 

* The word has just been reported by a Cleveland resident as known in 
boyhood near Einderhook, Colombia Connty, New York. There was a 
binnekill in the meadow near by. O. F. E. 
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The following word-list represents the accumulations of the 
above Society of students and instructors for the years between 
1896 and 1900, and was compiled by B. S. Monroe and Br. C. 
S. Northup. The localities reported are those authenticated by 
members of the Society, and do not of course imply that the 
words are used exclusively in these localities. Other members 
of the American Dialect Society would confer a favor by 
reporting any information regarding their use elsewhere. The 
Cornell Society is to be congratulated on its work, and the 
editor of Dialect Notes suggests that this list is a good example 
of what might be done by any local society with zeal and per- 
sistence. 

The following abbreviations are used : D. N. , Dialect Notes ; 
Cent. Diet., Century Dictionary; Wb., Webster (The Inter- 
national) ; names of states as usual, and different parts of the 
state by c, center, e., eastern part, etc. 

abs, n. pU In phrase a b aba ; a b c*8. ** He doesn't know his a b 
abs'' (of a stapid hoy). N. T. c, e. More strictly the uniting of sepa- 
rate sonndsinto syllables. ''Of coarse, the a, b, c's, were first, then a, b, 
abs, and when the child could put two syllables together and form a word, 
as ba-ker, baker, it was a proud day to the little fellow." — Centennial Cele- 
bration of Romulusy N. F., 1894, p. 97. 

agate-agate, n. A very fine variegated marble from Lake Superior. 
Detroit. Cf. Cent. Diet. 1. 

air-car, n. Freight car with air brakes. N. Y. c. 

Aleck, smart, n. Cf. D. N. i. 411; also Kan., N. Y. w. 

all the, cuiv. ** Here's all the deeper I can go " (said by a diver), N. Y. 
s. e.; here's all the far I got"; la. s. e.; '* that's all the farther I got." 
N. Y. e. 

all-day-sncker, n. A piece of candy on small stick to be disposed of 
by sacking for some time. N. Y. c. e., O. s.w. 

all week, adj. In phrase, * all week,^ for * all the toeek.^ Cf. all day. 
So all morning, all afternoon. Ithaca. 

am bit ions, adj. Industrious. Cortland Co., N. Y. 

banter, v, tr, Cf. D. N. i. 285. Also used in El. In Cent. Diet, and 
Wb. as southern and western U. S. 
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banter with, «&• phr. tr. ^*A certain jndge was bantering xoith 
[Lincoln]." Of. Wb. banter. 

barbaree^ n. A game similar to black-a-li-lo (q. v.), both cries in this 
sase being ''barbaree.*' 

basing n. The hole in bed of stream at foot of rapids. 

batter-bread, n. A preparation like hominy, eaten with batter, pos- 
sibly like the egg bread of Tenn. e. 

batto (baBt6)y for bateau, n. Va. e., among the negroes. 

biggrer, n. In phrase ' one's biggera '—one's betters. Ithaca. 

bill, n. BUI of divorce; cf. D. N. 1. 840. Otsego, Washington Co., N. Y. 

Bingham ton, N. T.; sometimes pron. bimittgidn, Otsego Co., N. Y. 

black-a-li-lo, n. "In this game the one who is it most find the 
others by calling oat 'holler or I won't f oiler,' which they mast answer by 
'black-a-li-lo.' Throagh the dark and tangled garden the timid hanter 
mast follow that fleeting cry." Marion, Wayne Co., N. Y. In Steaben 
Co., N. Y., the first cry is " hoop hoop holler or I shan't f oiler." 

black-man, n. In the game of stealin' apples {q» v,)^ the person who 

blacksmith-shop, n. A game Elmira, N. Y. 

black-Tom, n. A game. Brooklyn. The cry need is pron. blatk torn. 

blame, adj^ Emphatic epithet; ** not a blame thing." Cf. blam. 

blind-handed, culj. The same as ansight anseen, D. N. i. 281. 
Essex Co., N. Y. 

blind piSTy ^* ^ speak-easy (q. v.) ; saloon withont a license. Craw- 
ford Co., Pa., N. Dak. 

block, n. See foot-and-a-half. 

blow, V. Srd eg. Pres. for blows. '' The wind blow don't it "; cf. know. 
Oswego Co., N. Y. 

blow-out, V, phr. tr, like blow in, to spend freely. Washington 
Co., N. Y. In Ithaca blow-oat is a nonn in sense of a celebration, esp. a 
noisy one. A person may therefore blow in money on a blow out. 

blue-bird, n. The game of scoot, q. v. Orleans Co., N. Y. A differ- 
ent game of the same name is played in Oneida Co., N. Y. 

blnm (bl«m), ac^'. Variant of blame in same nse, '* not a blum thing." 
N. Y. n., c. 

bob, V. i. To coast. Portland, Me. Eyidently from bob (Cent. Diet.) 18. 

bob-tail, n. A yery small sled. Ithaca. 

bog (bftg), «. <.. To move ; ** bog along "; cf. mog, i. 898. 

Bombay, n. Same as Spanish fly. St. Loais, Mo. 

boo (bfi), n. UsvMUyinpl. Macos in nose. St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
*' There are boos in yoar nose." Also, bat more rarely, in sing., ^' there's a 
big boo.^'' 

bound-backs. Same as bombalics. A game of marbles played at 
Ithaca. 

bread-and-butter, adj. phr. " A bread-and-butter girl " is a very 
ordinary sort of girl, of no brilliancy. St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. Cf. Cent. 
Diet. 

bring, V. tr. Used like take in Davenport, la. 
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browny» n. Cheap marble. Cleveland, O.; of. clay* 

bnck-and-bllly« n. Name of a game, praotioallj the same as pu$$y 
<P. N. i. 422) ; the poBSj is caUed the ''biUy/' the bat the '' buck." Rome, 
N. Y. 

buddy, n. A fellow, comrade. Pa. e., O. s. e. 

bully-lii«thc-bariiyard, n. Name of a game ; same as ball in the 
barnyard. Lowville, Lewis Co., N. T. 

bumbersoll (bvmbesol), n. Umbrella. Seneca Co., N. T. ; used 
chiefly by children or playfnlly by adults. 

bum the city, n. A game. Albany Co., N. T. 

butcherer, n. Applied by Lonisville Pott to Weyler in Spanish War ; 
known also in Washington Co., N. T. Cent. Diet, says [rare]. 

battery 9 n. In Washington Co., N. T., still used distinctively to denote 
the provision room, while pantry denotes the utensil room. In Otsego Co. 
and Seneca Co., buttery is used for both, and pantry is rarer. 

buttons, n. pi, as sg. Bell-boy. N. T., and elsewhere. Cent. Diet, but- 
ton 2. 

bye, n. A goal in any game ; in mossy, q. v. Auburn, N. T. Cent. 
Diet, restricts to hide-and-seek, but used in several games. 

cab, n. Baby carriage. Mich. 

cackany (kak-dni), n. Wax of maple sugar ; also home-made molasses 
candy in small lump, to be held in fingers ; something like all-day suckers, 
but without stick. Seneca Co., N. T. 

capital, n. A game of N. J. n. 

card, n. A dissolute fellow; ''he was a card." Buffalo, N. T. Cf. 
Cent. Diet, card 7. 

carps, n. Metathesis for craps. Brooklyn. 

cat, n. A game like pickie, q. v., but more elaborate. Cleveland, O. 

catch, n. A cutting as of grass; ''to get a good cateh of grass." 
Essex Co., N. Y. Cf. Cent. Diet, catch 6. 

catch, V. «. To take root; " the seed caughV N. T. n. c. 

catch-colt, n. An illegitimate child. N. T. c. 

catter-c6mered (k»terkamerd), adj. For eater-cornered. D. N. i. 6. 
N. Y. c. 

cellar- way, n. Applicable to either the outside or the inside entrance 
to a cellar; D. N. i. 285; also N. Y. c, Me. s. e. Bulk-head, ceUar-case, 
not known in N. Y. e. 

center-ball, n. A game. 

chank, v. i. or tr. To ebew loudly ; cf . D. N. i. 885. Otsego, Steuben, 
Tompkins, Washington Co., N. Y. 

chin, n. A rush. Dartmouth. 

chlpped-beef, n. Dried beef cut up in thin slices. Tompkins, 
Washington Co., N Y.; not in Otsego Co. 

churchianlty, n. Religiosity " The true spirit of realism, as here 
defined, strikes a vigorous blow at the claims of churchianity.^-'Ii. 3. 
McArthur, in The Examiner, 16th June, 1898, p. 7, col. 1. 

clapper, n. The mouth ; used in iron factories ; " shut your clapper." 
Buffalo, N. Y. Cf . Cent. Diet, clapper 7. 
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clay» n. A cheap marble. GloTersyille, N. T. 

cleWy n. A blow, 8lap.<Stafford8hire f Uncommon. Otaego Co., N. T. 

dip, n. 1. "It's an awful dipy" an awfol case, situation. Oswego Co., 
N. T. 2. A lively girl ; " she's a cKp." Qinton Co., N. Y. 

chick, adj. Well ; not ill. ** She's feeling quite ehick.^^ Cayuga Co. , 
N. T.; used by an Englishman. 

coach, n. Baby wagon. 

coal-backety n. Coal-hod. 

cod^e, n. like codger (see Cent. Diet, or Wb.), bat less definite ; of 
any shiftless, worthless person. Otsego Co., N. T. 

COld-feety n. Weariness; lack of interest. '^To get cold-feet in a 
sabject," abandon it for weariness. Ithaca. 

come It on, v. phr. Cf. Wb., come it oyer. Oswego, Otsego Co., N. Y. 

compeviate, v. i. Harmonize, as with famitore. 

coon, V. tr. Steal ; '' to go cooning melons." N. Y. c, n. 

cork, n. Failnre in recitation : of. Corks and CurU, name of annual 
at UniTersity of Virginia. Charlottesville, Va. 

cover in, «. phr. "We are glad to find Dr. Murray, of the great 
Dictionary, oavered in [in Who^s WhOy 50]"— iVdtton, Izvi. 842. Not in 
Webster. 

COW, n. A dull young man. Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. Cf. Cent. 
Diet, cow 8. 

coward, n. Specifically, in Dickie's land, a person who stays by his 
goal. Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 

Cow's breakfast, n. A large straw hat for farmers. Nova Scotia. 

crabl>ed, adj. Miserly. Oswego Co., N. Y. 

crapper, n. A wealthy but stingy man. Oswego Co., N. Y. 

crock, n. A spot for ironing. Davenport, la. 

cross-the-road, n. A game, the same as mosey, D. N. i. 882, 421, and 
mossy, q. v. Cry, ** All over I" Eastern Dutchess Co., N. Y. 

cmd, n. Cord. Detroit ; in Cent. Diet, marked obsolete, dialectal. 

cmddle, v. i. and tr. To curdle. Pa. c, s. Cf. Cent. Diet. 

curb, n. In phrase " on the cur6," on the street, outside of 'change ; a 
speculative term. New York. 

curl, n. Fine recitation ; cf . cork. Charlottesville, Va. 

cut £ASt, V. phr. i. Spending, as in '* cutting it fast,^^ spending freely. 
Nova Scotia. 

dare,v. i. May. " Dare I go with you !"=" May I go f Lehigh Co., Pa. 

dead-load, n. Very much; great quantity. ''It was dead-loads of 
fun." Washington Co., N. Y., Ithaca. 

dead, n. In phrase *' on the dead." Confidentially. N. Y. 

declare, v. i. In phrase ' deckire for it,' used in exclamations. *' Well, 
I dMlare for it." Washington Co., N. Y. 

depth (pron. de&V). Wayne Co., N. Y. Consistently written dehth in a 
Cornell freshman essay, 1898. 

deuce, n. In phrase 'to raise the deuce^; cf. raiso Oain, D. N. i. 899 
common throughout N. Y. 

dibby, adj. Fine. Brooklyn (school girl expression). 
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I>ickie's landy n. A game mnoh like mossy except that the person 
who is it does not call for others to cross. Cattarangas Co., N. T. Cf. 
Dixie, D. N. i. 896, of which this may be a corruption; or the reyerse 
may be true, the word going back to Dick (aOld Hick ; cf . Transactions 
APA. xxiT. 128). Note rime : 

** I*m OQ Diokie*8 land, 
Dickie doa*t know it, 
He*8 got a sore toe 
An' he can't go It." 

This is sang by the players in leading oat. In the Soath the verses begin, 
"I'm on Dixie's land." 

diggeVf n. A grind. Wellesley ; cf. plug, plngger. 

dike up, V. phr. Drees np. Charlottesville, Ya.; cf. D. N. i. 210, 
882,887. 

dingfad, n. A good time ; ** doin's." St. Louis, Ontario Co., N. T. 

dIngruSy n. The same as dingfad, q. v, Portland, Me. 

do, n. In phrase, * a great <26,' a child's word for a mass of woman's back 
hair. N. Y. n. 

do oaty V. phr. Exhaust one's self. ''The snow was piling up the 
road. We were nearly done (mt, yet never giving up," etc. Nova Scotia. 

drape, n. ''She arranged about her shoulders a drape that the pho- 
tographer had given her." Ithaca. Cf. mantel-drape. 

dressmake, v. i. To make dresses; act as a dressmaker. N. Y., c. e. 

driving spiles* n. A game. Steuben Co., N. Y. 

dnckity-ducky n. The same as duck on a rock, D. N. i. 21, 77, 215. 
Allentown, Pa. 

ducks and drakes, n. A variant of duck and drake, duck on a 
rock, etc. Ithaca. Cf. i. 21, 77, 214, 215. 

dntchy, odj. 1. Slovenly; unkempt; the same as tacky. Me. s. w., 
N. Y. e. 2. Loud, of ill-matched colors. N. Y. w. 

dnlTery n. A boaster; cf. Webster. Oswego Co., N. Y. 

efsg'hresidt n. See batter-bread. 

elder, n. A clergyman of any denomination ; common in N. Y. Cf . 
Cent. Diet. 5 (c). 

entry) n. Door, rather than doorway. " We came in the front entry" — 
frontdoor. Oswego Co. In Otsego Co., only of a covered entrance from 
outside. 

everlastinSy n. pi. In head and footer, said when one is to get down 
.where his predecessor was. Ithaca. 

face tagTf ^^ The name of a game ; the same as Uut tag (cf . Jour. Am. 
FoOc-Lore, iv. 228). Ithaca. 

fail up, V. phr. t. To fail as in business. E. D. Wiggin, Pb% Oliver's 
Problem. 

tAUf n. A base ball enthusiast ; common among reporters. 

feel) V. i. Desire; wish for. Used with infinitive, as "I feel toffo." 
Cayuga Co., N. Y. Cf. Cent. Diet. 7. 
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feest (fttt), adj. Untidy, not clean. *' Her house is just /tese." St. 
Lawrence Co., N. T. ; heard from a lady who formerly lived in Canada ; 
cf. D. N. i. 871. Perhaps connected with feese. Cent. Diet. 

fknSf n. In head and footer, said when a boy is to get down at the 
mark. Ithaca. 

first-rate, n. *- First-rate of a man.'*— F. L. Pratt, in Atlantic, March, 
1870. 

fixed, adj\ Well off; rich. Nova Scotia, N. Y. 

flat, n. Flatiron; cf. Cent. Diet. 4, Wb. 4. N. Y. 

flat aroaod, v. phr. i. Stir, hostle. N. Y. c, e. 

flimflam, V. tr. To trick, cheat. Dayton, O. Cp. >I»m/Iam, n. A trick. 
Cf . Cent. Diet. 

foot-aod-a-half, n. The name of a game somewhat like Spanish fly. 
N. H. The player over whom the others leap is called the block. 

foresee, v. tr. Understand. Oswego Co., N. Y. 

forty miles to Borneo, n. The name of a game played on ice. 

forty-rod, adj. Applied to strong whiskey, as ** forty-rod whiskey." — 
Cosmopolitan, Sept., 1896, xxi. 550. 

foyer, n. Often applied to hotel lobby ; cf . Cent. Diet., Wb. '' I wttit 
into the hotel and registered. I walked aronnd the foyer, looking at the rest 
of the arrivals and then went in to dinner." Chicago. 

fresher, n. Another name for prisoner's base. Buffalo, N. Y. 

firied-hole, n. Fried-cake. N. Y. c. 

from, prep. Often used in Canada, where in U. S. we shonld use of. 
** He bought it from Brown & Jones." 

f^dgins, n. pi. (D. N. i. 417). **No /^Mf(7wi«"=" mustn't crawl up." 
Clinton Co., N. Y. 

galded, pp. as adj. To get dry so as to need oil. '*The left back 
eccentric strap gcUded " (of a locomotive). Properly reduplicated pp. from 
gallv. 

gTAlivant, V. i. In Webster marked slang: is it f~ Washington Co., 
Otsego Co., N. Y. 

gTAily-west, adv. ** John knocked him gaUy-toest,''^ i. e., gave him a 
telling or finishing blow. Seneca Co., N. Y. 

gramble, v. i. To bet. Ithaca, N. Y. 

grense horum, n. Latin phrase. The cheek of them. New Bruns- 
wick. 

ghost, n. Any unnatural light spot. 

gigf V. i. *' He gigged there." Backed out at that point from his under- 
taking. Otsego Co., N. Y. 

Srillflower, n. A variety of apples. Otsego, Tompkins, Seneca Co., 
N. Y.; gilly-flower apple in Cent. Diet, and Wb.; see also sheepnose, 
niggertoe, pig nose. 

grillyflirt, n. Gillyflower. Otsego Co., N. Y., 

gflad, adj. Fine ; to put on one's glad clothes. Buffalo, N. Y. 

g^o forward, v. phr. i. Become converted. N. Y. c, e. 

go with, V. phr, tr. to pay attention to, receive attentions from ; to 
court. *' He and she go with one another." Oswego, Otsego Co., N. Y. 
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i^Olllwog, n. See Th* Golliwog in War, by Misses Upton, Longmans, 
1899. 

i^OOey (gti'i)> odj. Weird, making one oreep. Ithaca, Tioga Co., N. Y. 

i^ooseberry, n. A person de trap ; the third person who makes a 
^' crowd." Pacific slope, Portland, Me. Cf. Cent. Diet, to plaj gooseberry. 

granny off, n. The name of a game; same as dnck on a rook. 
Oswego Co., N. Y. 

^easer, n. 'Til do it or eat the ^rfower." Probably obsolescent. 
Steuben Co., N. Y. 

grreeny, adj. *' Stanley used to relate that aboat the year 1840, being in 
oonyersation with some Americans in quarantine at Malta, and thinking to 
please them, he declared his warm admiration for Emerson's Essays . . . 
However, the Americans shook their heads, and told him that for home 
taste, fmerson was decidedly too greeny, ^^ — Matthew Arnold, Discourses in 
America, London, 1886, p. 161, 1. 18. Cf. greeny n. Cent. Diet. 

grriodins (graindins), n. pi. In Hampden Co., Mass., a boy pirate some- 
times swooped down on a game of marbles and saying '* grindins I'' seized 
and carried off all the marbles. 

g^rind orgran, n. Hand organ. Pa. e. 

SrroWy V, i, ** An old horse that got fleshly groioed.^* Tioga Co., N. Y. 

graardianship, n. Pron. gard 3 infip. Ithaca. 

gulff n. A creek with steep wooded banks. Otsego Co., N. Y.; a 
creek with steep banks wooded and more or less rocky, the bed being some- 
what difficult of access. N. Y. c. ; cf . D. N. i. 897. 

HadeSy n. *^ In phrase ' to raise Hades,^ to carry on. '* He raised 
merry Had«» "—cf. D. N. i. 899. 

hand's turn. n. '* Hadn't done a handi's-tum "—not a thing. N. Y. n. 

hangr and drnln^ v, phr. i. Said of an unfinished piece of work ; also, 
in deliberative bodies, of business discussed at unnecessary length. *' That 
motion seems to luing and drain a long time." Seneca Co., N. Y. 

happenstance, n. Contamination of happening and circumstance. 
An incident, happening. N. Y. c. 

hatchway, n. Outside cellarway. N. Y. c, e.; of. D. N. i. 18. Cf. 
Cent. Diet. 2. 

hannt, pron. hant, Otsego Co., N. Y. Brooklyn. Cf. D. N. i 65, 68, 
461. 

hayroWy n. The name of a game like I-spy, in which, after the 
blinder has counted, he says ^* hayrow" three times, then seeks the hiders. 
Crawford Co., Pa. 

head-and-footer, n. The name of a game somewhat like leap-frog. 
Ithaca. 

header, n. In head and footer the first man ; cf . heeler. In Webster 
marked rare. Ithaca. 

head on, n. The name of a game like king (D. N. i. 898), played on 
ice. N. Y. n.,e. 

heeler, n. In head-and-footer, the last man ; cf . header. 

hello, interj. In phrase, * hello, yourself.' N. Y. c, e. 

hep, V. tr. From help. ** I can't hep it." Tioga Co., N. Y. 
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here come three diikefl a-roving, n. The name of a game, pos- 
sibly of Spanish origin. Elyria, O. 

hey wat, inUrJ, Hello. Columbia Co.. N. Y. 

hike, V. tr. Carry, lug. St. Lawrence Co., N. Y.; cf. D. N. i. 61, 881, 
897. '' He hiked the basket off home." In sense '* hasten " (D. N. 1. 897, 
No. 4) reported also from N. Y. n. 

hike, V. t. To stick up. " Your collar hikes up." Dayton, O. 

hook np, V. phr, tr. To harness. N. Y. c, e., n. e. ; Dayton, O. 

hop skotf n. The name of a game ; the same as hop scotch. N. C. w. 

h08t, n. A good deal. ** A host of work." Cobleskill, N. Y. Cf. 
Cent. Diet. host. 

liotfooty <idj. Very anxious. Cleveland, O., Ithaca. In Cent. Diet, as 
arfu.— in great haste. 

hounds and deers, n. Another name for hare and hounds. Bnffalo, 
N. Y. 

liow, adv. Used to introduce a clause, ''if so be as how." 

hnify, n. (D. N. i. 897); reported from N. Y. c, n. e., Ark., 111., Tenn. 

inconvenient, ad;. Inconvenient. Oswego Co., N. Y. 

in the cross, adv. phr. Unwillingly. " I did it in the cross." Harford 
Co., Md. 

in the hole, n. The name of a game at marbles. Bath, Me. 

indeedy, adv. (D. N. i. 22, 78, 216). Biark Twain in Harper's, Aug., 
1896, p. 846. 

Irish nigrhtiiigrale, n. Bull frog. Newburgh, N. Y. 

jawbreakers, n. The same as niggerheads, q. v. Pa. c. 

jeliy-fish, n. as adj. "A jelly-fish girl," an ordinary sort of girl. 
Monroe Co.. N. Y. 

jerk of a lamb's tail, n. phr. Very short time. ** 111 do it in three 
jerks of a Iambus tail," i. e., very quickly ; cf. D. N. i. 6^5, shakes. 

jig^-water, n. A drink made from a mixture of alcohol, sugar, water 
and wintergreen.. University of Michigan. 

jiminetlies, interj. Meaning the same as jiminetty^ q. v. Dayton, O. 

jimiiietty, interj. Used in surprise, anger, etc. N. Y. c, s. w., Ind. 

Johnny Pry, n. The name of a curious fellow. N. Y. Cf. Paul 

Pry. 

Jonah, v. tr. '* There Is of course no one to blame, as all were caused 
by accident ; but it does seem as though we were Jonahed by something " 
(in reference to violent death of a Cornell student). Ithaca. 

juba, n. In rhyme, '* Juba dis, and juba dat, 
Juba kill de yellow cat." 
Tenn. Cf . Cent. Diet. s. v. juba. New Brunswick, N. Y. c. 

jumper, n. 1. The same as thank-you ma'am, D. N. i. 894. 2. A 
large home-made sled; N. Y. s. e.; cf. Webster. 3. A small sled with 
high seat. St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 

jumping Judas, n. Used in an oath. *'By the jumping Judas." 
New Brunswick, N. Y. c. 

just, pron. dlist and d I est frequently. N. E., N. Y. c. 

kick the stick, n. The name of a game somewhat like hide and seek. 
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kill-house, n. In Washington Co., N. Y., used of a building in which 
farm ntenbils are stored. Origin <kiln-honBe t (There had been no hop- 
yard near.) 

kitty, n. The same as cat (N. £. n.) q, v.; cf. D. N. i. 414. 

knoWy V. Srd ng. For knows. ** He know what he is aboat." Oswego 
Co., N. Y.; cf. blow simiUrly osed. 

laugh, n. Laughter. ** I was full of laugh." Oswego Co., N. Y. 

law school box, n. The upper gallery in the Lyceum Opera house, 
Ithaca; also lawyer's box ; cf. shoot. 

lead through, v. phr. i. In Pickie's land, to run directly from one 
goal to the other. 

leadman* n. The name of a game. Oneida Co., N. Y. 

leave v. tr. Let, allow, as in ** leave me go," ''mother won't leave 
me," etc. la. s. e. Washington Co., N. Y. 

let 'er go, n. The name of a boys' street game. Albany, N. Y. 

lobster, n. A generally uncomplimentary term applied to one who is 
awkward, unsociable, etc.; but not=chump. N. Y. 

log, V. {. ''To log it," draw logs for burning, not for lumber. Tioga 
Co., N. Y. 

lop, V. tr, " To 2op oneself down," i. e., to recline comfortably. N. Y. 
c, e., n. w.., O. s. w. Webster not specifically this; cf. Cent. Diet. ». v. 

lope, V, i. Saunter carelessly; "to lope along." N. Y. c. Pa. e.; in 
Webster marked U. S. 

lumber, v. tr. To clear land. In Webster, but not in this sense. 

mad, adj, D. N. i. 898. " Madder'n Sam Hill." N. Y. c, e., Dayton, 
O. " Madder'n a hen." N. Y. c. " JfcuWer'n a hatter." N. Y. c. 

mantel-drape, n. A drapery made of a mantel ; cf . drape. Portland, 
Me. 

mattress, pron. metr-ns. La. This pron. is occasionally used in 
Seneca Co., N. Y. 

mauger (moger), ad^'. Sickly, weak in appearance. Otsego Co., 
Washington Co., N. Y. 

May-basket, n. In the ordinary English sense common in N. £., but 
rare in N. Y. ; sometimes heard in N. Y. n. 

meet up, v, phr, i. To meet ; heard in the sentence, " It don't pay to 
own a wheel if a man meets up with accidents all the time," from a person 
who had spent the greater part of his life in Texas and who now lives in 
Seneca Co., N. Y. Cf. also, " He met up with him in New Orleans " (put 
in the mouth of a southern woman). — ColoneVe Opera Cloaks Boston, 1879, 
p. 15. In Wb. and Cent. Diet, marked Southern. 

ment, V. tr, Pret. of mend. " 1 m^nt my trousers." Seneca Co., N. Y. 

mild (maild), n. A form of mile with excrescent d. N. Y. c; cf. D. N. 
i. 9. lee, 210. 

misty-moisty, ody. Misty, threatening rain. "When the day came, 
it was rather miaty-moiety," — ColonePe Opera Cloak f Boston, 1879, p. 70. 
Perhaps suggested by the nursery rhyme, 

** One misty, moisty morninv. 

When cloudy was the weather," etc. 
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mizzen, n. A spirit, imp. ** It was just as if a sprite or a little mizzen 
had bobbed ap beside me, whistled my tune, and disappeared again into the 
dark." Broome Co., N. Y. 

moon, V. i. To think of solemn things. 

mossy, n. The name of a game ; the same as pom-pom-poll-awaj. N. 
Y. c, w. ; cf. mosey, D. N. i. 882. 421 ; of. also D. N. i. 898. 

mother-tree, n. An old tree, e. g., a pine, nnder which has sprang 
ap a growth of yoong trees from seeds borne by the old tree ; cf . wolf -tree. 
N. Y. State College of Forestry, Ithaca. 

mule, n. A machine. '* To ran a mute "= to tend a certain kind of 
machinery. Oswego Co., N. Y. Cf. Wb. male 4. 

muley-coWy pron. myoli. Dl. See moley in Cent. Diet, and note 
pron.; cf. D. N. i. 281, 842. 

nigrsrer-baby, n. Same as roly-poly (D. N. i. 428). Fla., Syracuse, N. Y. 

nicrgrci*b^CMl, n. A kind of hard, black candy made both in spheres 
and in flat pieces. Pa., e.; cf. D. N. i. 842, 421 ; cf. jawbreakers, another 
name in the same region. 

nig^ertoe, n. A variety of apples also called aheepnoses, giUfiovoen. 
Seneca Co., N. Y. 

Diktat, n. In the langaage of school children, four to six p. m. ' '* What 
are yoa going to do after school tonight /" N. Y. c, e. Common. Cf. the 
Soathem nse of evening for afternoon. 

nipS) n. A pussy, g. v. Schuyler Co., Pa. 

noi, adv. No. Buffalo, N. Y. 

nosesray, n. Use rare or unknown in N. Y. c, common in N. Y. e. 

nuts o' May, n. Name of a game somewhat resembling *' Here come 
three dukes a-roving,'* except that the girls chosen to the opposite side, 
instead of going over voluntarily, are pulled over. Warsaw, N. Y. Cf. 
Gk>mme's TraditUmaX Oamea of England, etc., vol. i. 

of, prep. For with, as in ** what's the matter of it." N. Y. c, e. 

offn, prep. Off from, as in *< The leaves are oJBTn the trees." Maine. 

one man stand the gtiUfgf n. Name of a game. Buffalo, N. Y. 

order, n. Program for a dimce. Portland, Me. 

ouncels, n. Steelyards. South Ontario, Canada. 

over-street, adv. So pron. with accent on first syllable in Otsego Co., 
N. Y.; cf. over-town. 

over-town, adv. So pron. with accent on first syllable in Cattaraugus 
Co., N. Y., Ithaca, St. Joseph, Mo. 

oxalis, n. Pron. oks'sslis is very frequent if not imiversal in N. Y. c. ; 
dictionaries give 'oksolis. 

pack, n. Much ; a great deaL ' * It was just pctcks of fun. " Washington 
Co., N. Y. 

pantod, n. The colic or a similar disorder. Cortland, St. Lawrence, 
Tompkins Co., N. Y. 

par, n. Distance of length and width of foot in the game of the same 
name. Ithaca. 

parachute, n. A variant ot parasol. Crawford Co., Pa., Ithaca. 

parley, n. The same as J tebar, D. N. i. 897. Pa. 
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patchy n. In the mining villages of Pa., the part of the village ooenpied 
by the miners, distinct from that occupied by the superintendent and man- 
ager. 

pen-point, n. A steel pen. Ark., Mo. 

pen-stalTy n. A pen-holder. Ark. 

pickle, n. Name of a game. Hamden Co., Mass.; cf. oat. 

pigr in the ring, n. A game like bnll in the ring. Davenport, la. 

pig^nose, n. A variety of apples called also gillflower, niggertoe, 
sheep nose. Tioga Co., N. T. 

pig-snoot, n. Same as pig-nose. Orleans Co., N. T. 

pitch-forks, n. In phrase, 'It rained pitch-fork;^ N. T., c. e.; of 
an especially heavy rain; sometimes *'it rained piteh'forks and hammer 
handles." N. Y. c. 

plug, n. A hard student, a grind. Smith College. In Dartmouth 
plngger is used ; cf . digger. 

plug, n. A book left on author's or publisher's hands. N. Y. City. 

Pollock (pdlvk), n. A Pole. Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. In Tompkins 
Co. pron. pdlvrk, 

power, n. In phrase, ' Have the power,* to go into an extraordinary 
state of religious excitement. Otsego, Seneca, Tompkins Co., N. Y. In 
Fulton Co., N. Y., to be under conviction, to ^ on the anxious seat, to go 
forward. 

prlntery, n. A printing-office. Ithaca, Woodbury, Conn. In Cent. 
Diet, and Wb. marked (rare). 

prisoner's goal, n. Another name for prisoner's base ; cf. D. N. i. 
898. 

prize, V. tr. To ask the price of goods in a store. N. Y. 

pucker, n. In phrase, 'Don't get a pucker on ' = don't get angry. 
Binghamton, N. Y. Cf . Cent. Diet, pucker 2. 

pudd'n' tame, n. Cf . D. N. i. 892. *' What's your name f 

"Pudd'n' tame; 
Ask me again 
An' 111 tell you the same." 
N. Y. c, e. 

pull-away, n. The name of a game ; the same as pom-pom-pull-away. 
N. Y. c; cf. D. N. i. 898. 

pull-the-rope, n. Name of a game ; the same as pom- pom-pull-away 
but played chiefly on ice. N. Y. n. 

pumps, n. pL Specifically, boys' slippers. 

pury, n. Agate, higher-priced marble. Cleveland, O.; of. . brownies, 
clays. 

pussy-foot, n. The saxifrage. ColoneVs Opera Cloak. Boston, 1879. 
p. 72. 

put out, V. phr. To place for hire, as a boy from the orphan asylum. 
Columbia Co., N. Y. 

Putnam, in Essex Co., and Washington Co., N, Y., pron. potn9mf also 
potm^; cf. D. N. i. 899. 
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Putney 9 n. In phrase 'go to Putney,* New Bmnswiok. Probably 
of English origin. 

quaily n. A young lady student at oo-edaoational institution. Wesleyan 
Univ. Qua{2-roosf= women's dormitory. 

Quarry, n. Name of a street in Ithaca sometime pron. korif even by 
those who live upon it. The frequency of this pron. is shown by the remark 
of a student : '* I haven't lived in Ithaca long enough to' say Kori street." 

Queer St., n. In report of prise fight, *Ho live on Queer ^"=to be 
queered. 

quitter, n. A shirk. N. T. o. 

reback (ribsBk), v. i. To catch on bobs. N. T. w. 

regalia, n. One's best clothes. Oswego Co., N. Y. 

reinikaboOy n. ''A newspaper story which is midway between a fake 
and a statement of fact; a statement of news out of all proportion and 
almost out of relation to the facts, yet having a certain origin and shadowy 
foundation." Washington corr. St. Louis Olobe-Democrat 

rep, n. A disreputable person. Otsego Co., N. T. 

ringr alevio (ssl'tvio), n. Name of a game ; same as run, sheep, run. 
Brooklyn. In Ithaca, guard the sheep ; in Essex Co., N. T., pig in the pen; 
in Journal Am. Folk-lore, iv. 224, ring relievo. 

riXy n. A dispute, quarrel. Oswego Co., N. Y.; cf. obsolete rixation< 
riza, a quarrel. 

rizzy-boiler, n. A sheet-iron boiler attached to a wood stove. Ark., 
Tenn. 

roadster, n. A vehicle. '^I went to a farmer near and hired a young 
horse and a roiidster." BufEalo, N. Y. 

roll- way, n. A cellar- way. Portland, Me. 

root the peg, n. A variety of mumblety-peg. L. I. 

runlet, n. A small barrel or keg in which to carry water to laborers in 
the field. Otsego Co., N. Y. 

sallet, n. Celery. Seneca Co., N. Y. Formerly common. Cf. Hamlet 
ii. 2, 4e2; 2 Henry VI. iv. 10, 9, King Lear iU. 4, 187, All's Well iv. 5, 15, 
where the word means ** a salad." 

scrum, adj. Scrumptious, fine. Me. s.e., N. Y. c, e., Pa. e. ''A ecrum 
fellow." 

scrunch, V. tr. ** To scrunch the farmers "= to oppress them. Utica 
Herald, Feb., 1900. 

SCuUducrsr^i^yy ^- Rascally conduct. Ithaca. Cf. Cent. Diet, skul- 
duddery. 

SCUtty, adj. Various meanings generally uncomplimentary and dispar- 
aging, disagreeable, '^ tacky"; used largely among girls in New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island. Kipling uses scutt in The Courting of Dinah 
Shaddf i. 

shacklin, adj. Loose-jointed, rickety. N. Y. c. 

shake, n. A fall as of snow. *'A little after noon I started for the 
woods, thinking that the little shake of snow which had fallen would be just 
sufficient to show my tracks plainly." Onondaga Co., N. Y. 

sheep-nose, n.=gillflower, q. v. Seneca, Tompkins Co.. N. Y. Schuy- 
ler Co., Pa. See also niggertoe, pignose. 
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sheep pole down, n. Name of an ont-door gamerimilar to sie-a-nine- 
ten, D. N. i. 899. 

shirk, V, i. To ont a class. Chester Co., Pa.; ef. «fc^. 

shiver, v. tr, A child's word for graUt v, '' Let me $hiver the potatoes 
for yon." GkraTemenr, N. Y. 

shoot, n. Upper gallery in the Lyoenm Opera House, Ithaca ; see law 
school box. 

shuck, n. In phr. 'all pnUed to «ftiftcA»'= palled to pieces. Oneida, 
Orleans Co., N. T. In phr. 'gone to «fcucfcs'=gone to pieces financially, 
failed, petered ont. Washington Co., N. T. Cf. Cent. Diet, shnck 2. 

sides, n. Name of a ball game. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

sigrelman's base, n. A corroption of tingU matCg hoMz^primm/tr^B 
baae. Cattarangns Co., N. Y. 

skeezix, n. Cf. D. N. i. 62, 218. In Otsego, Stenben Co., N. Y., nsed 
only of a person dishonest in business ; in Washington Co., N. Y., Dayton, 
O., of mischierons persons ; in Seneca Co., N. Y., only of children. 

skeleton, n. An old bnggy. Oswego, Washington Co., N. Y. 

skill- witted, adj, * * It wUl not be his privilege to know my affairs and 
hand ont his akill-ufiUed comments." Jane Boseboom, T?he StarUn Crown, 
Lansing, Mich., 1889, p. 120. 

skimp, V. tr. To crowd. ''To be skimped^* =to be crowded, hard 
pressed, for time, etc. Md., N. Y. n. General entry in Webster. 

skimpy, oc^'. " A number of low skimpy honses relieved now and then 
by a more pretentions building." Otsego Co., Nt Y. 

skin a goat, v. phr. i. To vomit. Ithaca. 

skip, V. tr. To cnt a class. Wells College ; cf. $hirk. 

skip, n. A bee-hive ; still heard occasionally in N. Y. c, where, accord- 
ing to report, it was formerly the universal name. See Wb. s. v. skip, skep. 

skipple, n. A measure for grain, formerly used in N. Y. e., s. e. " The 
$MppU was a measure used by the early German settlers in Schoharie Co., to 
measure their grain. Its capacity varied somewhat from the bushel used 
subsequently." — D. B., LockiK>rt, N. Y. Its capacity was about three pecks. 
— H. N. M., TisWlwa, 111.; J. C. N., Port Plain, N. Y. J. H., North Fair- 
field, O., recalls the Dutchman in Orange Co., N. Y., going to mill with a 
bushel of grain in one end of his sack and the skippel-gtone in the other end 
to balance. "Many years ago an Englishman worked for us who applied 
this name to the common splint com basket." — ^L. H. S., Canajoharie, N. Y. 

slab, n. Name of a game at marbles. Me. 

sled, n. In Essex Co., N. Y., this distinction holds : a 8Ud is made with 
beam (rounded down); a sleigh is made with beam and knees mortised in. 

sleisrh, n. See sled. 

smart, adj. In phrase, ^9tnarter*n pig taQ lightning,* *9marUr*n a 
cricket.* Washington Co., N. Y.; ^smarter'n chain lightning.' N. Y. c, e.; 
* smarter^n a whip.* N. Y. c. 

smidsren, n. D. N. i. 424; reported also from Dayton, O. 

smoked-beef, n. Dried-beef. . Me., N. Y., Pa. 

snap-shot, n. A guess. "To take a «nap-«^t "=to make a guess. 
Ithaca. 

13 
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sneak, n. Shoe with mbber sole and cloth top. Ithaca. 

snide, adj. Cheap. N. T. 

snide, ti. A term of contempt, though often merely playful. Ithaca. 

snitch, n. One who scents and runs down law-suits on commission for 
a lawyer. Ithaca JoumcU, 28 Dec., 1899. 

sock ball, n. A game in which ball is thrown at player, =patch scrub. 
Cleveland, O. 

socking, adv. Very; "•ocMn{7 good.'' N. Y. c. 

soluble, n. In phrase, ''Soak the aolubleSf^^ pawn things worth it. 
Halifax, N. S. 

some-place, n. ** Let's go some-plactf^* D. N. i. 425 ; reported also 
from Perth Amboy, N. J., Washington Co., N. Y. 

span, n. A term used in slab, q. v. 

Spanish, n. Ghiif ; cf. spinach. 

Spanish fly, n. , A kind of leap-frog, played at St. Paul's School, Con- 
cord, N. H. 

speak-easy, n. A saloon. The same as blind-pig, g. v. Crawford Co. , Pa. 

speer, v. tr. ** Speer the like of that." N. Y. c, e., w. 

spend the day, v. pfir. Said of a visitor if he eats one meal. Wash- 
ington Co., N. Y. 

spiel, V. i. and tr. Specifically, to dance. N. Y. 

spieler, n. A dancer. N. Y. 

spinach, guff ; of. Spanish. 

squash (skw^)* «• tr. To jam down. N. Y. c, e., s. e. Also of one in 
a pressing crowd. " Pm almost tqtMuhed.** N. Y. c. 

sqninch, v. tr. Pinch. Northern Seneca Co., N. Y. 

squingnntum, n. Oil of tar. Borne, N. Y. 

squit, V. tr. Quit. Formerly school-boy slang in Seneca Co., N. Y. 

squitch, V. tr. Switch. Northern Seneca Co., N. Y. 

stand, n. A Tariety of I-spy. Hamden Co , l£ass. 

Starch your boots. Folk-etymol. Start ytmr boots. Fulton Co., 
N. Y. 

state's prison, n. In N. Y. c, of any place of confinement higher 
than the county jaiL 

steal goods, n. A game at Ithaca, N. Y. A game known also as steal 
sticks (Schuyler Co., N. Y.), steal stones (Lowell, Mass.), steal wedges (Oou- 
Temeur, N. Y.). Also sticks (Steuben Co., N. Y.). 

stealin' appleSf n. A game like mossy. Md. w. 

stickery-leivo, n. The same game as sic-a-nine-ten, D. N. i. 899. 
Hudson River valley. 

stinker, n. Another name for piisoner's base. Allegany Co., N. Y. 

Stob, n. Stake; '*tied to a sto&." Cf. T. N. Page. Prov. Eng. Cf. 
Cent. Diet. 

stodge, n. Any kind of mixture. N. Y. n. Potato-stodge. A prepar- 
ation of sliced potatoes and water. Otsego Co., N. Y.; cf. Cent. Diet, and 
Wb., D. N. i. 894. 

Stone-fence, n. A glass of cider with plenty of whiskey added. "The 
testator drank large quantities of milk and gin, and sometimes drank thirty 
stone-fences a day."— N. Y. Sun, 8th March, 1898. 
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stoop, n. Piassa. N. T. o.; nerer of steps alone ; N. T. o. ; in Wash- 
ington Co., N. T., always without cover ; of. D. N. i. 848 ; not known in this 
sense in Tenn., Ark. In Ark., gallery. 

string Oikf V. phr, ir, Usnally in pret. gtrung <m ; said of one^s clothes 
when they are worn carelessly. Otsego Co., N. T. 

Stringy, adj. Slovenly, tacky in dress. Va. Said also of a present 
which does not arouse admiration. Slovenly. Dayton, O. 

such. Pron. sitfy 9etf not infrequent in N. Y. c. 

snirar-campy n. The Mune as sugar-bush. Ohio. See Cent. Diet. 

sucrar^rchard, n. The same as sugar-bush. He. In Ontario Co., 
N. Y., sugar-bush is prevalent, if not universal. See Cent. Diet. 

sumac (pron. sfti^adk), n. Otsego Co., N. Y. 

Sunday, v. t. ''Boscoe Manley Sundayed with his uncle. Dr. W. E. 
McDuffie, in Olran."— Coeearauguf RepuUiean, 9th Feb., 1900. Beported 
also from Woodbury, Conn., 1898, and mentioned in Bardeen, A SyMtem of 
Bketoric, p. 864, 1884. 

sunny side up, cidj. Of eggs, to fry on only one side. 

swan (swvn), v. N. Y. c, e.; swoni, Washington Co., N. Y.; cf. Cent. 
Diet. 

swim out, V. i. Said on hearing an exaggerated yam ; cf . UU it to the 
marinet. Nova Scotia. 

tacky, adj. Usually slovenly. Barely heard in sense of fine. '^I had 
my lessons right up tacky^ Del. 

tagger, n. Tag. Pa. s. e. 

take up, V. phr. tr. Take in. Ark. 

tally-ho, n. A game like hare and hounds. Ithaca. 

tamale, hot tamale* A game. '' In addition to the singing, the 
committee has decided to have various 'stunts,' such as games of 'hot 
tamale' and 'duck on a rock.'— Com«tt DaUy Swi, 20th April, 1890. In 
Otsego Co., N. Y., Dayton, O., applied to a clever person ; may be ironical 
or jocular, usually the latter. Cf . D. N. i. 194. 

tatty, n. The same as cat (N. E. n.), g. v.; D. N. i. 414. 

taunch, n. Bidge of low hills. Columbia Co., N. Y. 

team, n. Wagon. ** Oet into the toam "=get into the wagon. Mass. n. , 
Washington Co., N. Y. Double team, two horses and wagon. Mass. n. 
N. Y. c. 

tew, V. i. To fret, worry. Otsego Co., N. Y. In Webster marked local. 

tew, n. A worry, fretting. ** Don't be in such a ten;." N. Y., Otsego Co. 

tike (taik), n. A mischievous, frolicsome person, esp. a child. N. Y. 
c, e. 

Toby's heel, n. In expression, ''Blacker'n Toby's fc««r»= very black. 
N. Y. c, n. 

tow-head, n. In expression ''To run ilke a tow-head "=zYeTy fast. 
St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. Cf. white-head. 

troup-pond, n. For trout pond. Newark Valley, Tioga Co., N. Y. 

trudge, n. A child. Orleans Co., N. Y.; cf. trudget. 

trudget, n. A little child. Orleans Co., N. Y.; heard in St. Lawrence 
Co.; prob. rare. 
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twiSTf ^* A child's word for a look of hair straying ont of a woman's 
coiffure. N. T. n. 

up JenkiDSy n. Name of a game at matching coins. Me., N. T. 

used to GOUldy v, phr. Common, but mlgar. N. Y. c, p, 

used to was, v. phr. For nsed to be. Ostego Co., N. Y.; rery Tnlgar; 
occasional in Seneca Co., N. Y., where, howeyer, it is always intentionaL 

visity V. i. and tr. To make an afternoon call. N. Y. c. ; to have a talk 
with. *'We visited fifteen or twenty minntes." N. Y. c, Pa. e. In sense 
of short call not known in N. E. 

wait on, v. phr. 1. **Wdit en me "= wait for me. Washington Co., 
N. Y., Pa. e., s. e. 2. to conrt, pay attentions to, N. Y. c, e. Webster has 
not this sense. 

wate]>tag, n. tag played by swimmers. Fla. 

wearables, n. pL Clothes. Jane Boseboom, The Starlees Crown, Lan- 
sing, Mich., 1889, p. 857. (Analogy of eatables f) 

white-head, n. In phrase ' To run like a tohite-hecul '=Tery fast. 
N. Y. c, n., w. cf. tow-head. 

wink 'em, n. A parlor game. N. Y. n. 

woli, n. A game played in Denver, Colo. 

wolf-tree, n. Applied by foresters to a mother-tree (q. t.) when it keeps 
food and light from the younger trees under it. N. Y. College of Foreetiy. 

wood up, V, i. To appland by stamping with the feet. Boston, Dart- 
month, Middlebnry, Mass. 

wracky v. tr, '* Wrack the blinds *'=close the shatters. Oloversrille, 
N. Y. 

wrack, n. Bnin. In the International marked obs. ; bnt very common 
in the phrase ''Ererything is going to wrack and rain.'' N. Y. c, O. s. w. 

wrist, n. A wrist of com, an ear of com whose hasks hare been palled 
back and tied for hanging ap. ** In one end of the bailding were pompkins 
and nomeroas wrists of com." Common among old settlers in Caynga, 
Oswego Co., N. Y. 

yard wide^ n. The old narrow-gaage railroad of the oil regions. 
N. Y. w. 

jell, n. Mew of a cat. Otsego, Suffolk Co., N. Y. 

yourSy poss. pron. asn. In phrase, 'years come and see oarB*=yoar 
folks (family) come and see oar folks ; heard in some parts of the Mohawk 
VaUey. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
LANGUAGES IN AMERICA FROM 1894 TO 1900. 



Contributions to the bibliography of the English and French 
languages in America have already appeared in Dialect Notbs 
I. 13-16, 53-56 (on Canadian speech), 80-83, 254-258, 344-347. 
The present list includes books and articles which have ap- 
peared between September 1, 1894, the date with which the 
last instalment ended, and April 1, 1900; also a few earlier 
articles and reviews not previously reported, and one or two 
notes which have appeared since April 1. The list is believed 
to be complete for The American Journal of Philology (AJP.) 
The Dial^ The Journal of Germanic Philology (JGP.), 
Modem Language Notes (MLN.), The Nation^ Pithlications 
of the Modern Langua^ge Association (PMLA.), and Pro- 
ceedings of tJie Modem Langtiage Associatimi (PrMLA.); and 
Proceedings and Transactions of the American Philological 
dissociation (PrAPA., TrAPA.), except the volume for 1899. 
As for other titles, the list is as complete as the compiler's bib- 
liographical facilities and the limitations of space would per- 
mit. Books marked with a star {*) merely illustrate dialect ; 
the list of such books might have been greatly extended. 
Other abbreviations are Acad., Academy (London); JAF., 
Journal of American Phlk-lore ; Amer. Jour. Psychol., 
Americaii Journal of Psychology ; Athen., Athen(eum (Lon- 
don); Atlan. Mo., Atlantic Monthly ; Cur. Lit., Current Lit- 
erature; Jour. Educa., Journal of Education (Boston); Liv. 
Age, lAving Age; NQ., Notes and Queries ; Spect., Spectator 
(London); Times Sat. Rev., Times (New York) Saturday 
Bevieio. 

A., E. A. The retaliation of final g. Nation Ixvi. 184-185. 
AcADBMT, London. Titles of newspapers, liii. 102. 

Words, words, words. Iv. 250. 

Varions notes. xUii. 265; xlni. 169, 198, 278, 817; 1. 83, 51, 66, 

100 ; lii. 499, 583 ; liii. 60, 63, 102, 104, 184, 329, 857, 358, 661, 665. 
Adams, F. By Jingo, NQ. 9th S. i. 850. 

DijB^erent : than. NQ. 9th S. i. 3-4. 
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Al UC8, F. Helpmate, NQ. 9th S. iii. 50-51. 

Hung or hanged, NQ. 8th S. xii. 830. 

Jigger. NQ. 8th S. vi. 365, 398-894. 

AoB, Gbobob. Artie : a story of the streets and town. Chicago, 1896. 
[Reprinted from the Chicago Record.] Key. in Bookman iv. 363, Nation 
Iziii. 371. 

Ai«L THS Ybab BouiTD, London. Some so-called Americanisms. Ixxri. 88. 
Same in Uv. Age coiv. 488. 
Allbn, Edwabd a. Dogmatic philology. Dial xzi. 109-110. 

An illogical inference. Dial zxi. 315. 

Would better for had better. Dial xxv. 398-394. 

Tou^7^s.^ JVatfonlxviil. 476. 

AiCBBiCAir, Baltimore. 33 An. *97. 

AxBBiOAir Authbopolooibt, Washington, viii. 379 ; z. 65, 97. 
AxBBiOAN AKTiQUABiAir, Cleveland, xvii. 389. 

Amebican Aktiquabian Sogibtt, Proobbdinos OF,n. s., Worcester, zii. 
188. 
Ambbican Cathouc Quabtbblt, Philadelphia, xziv. No. 8, 173. 
AiCBBiOAir Obooraphioal Sooibtt, Bulletin or, New York, uzii. 33. 
AiCEMiOAir H18TOBICAL Rbvibw, New York. iii. 477. 
Axbbioan Journal of Pexlologt, Baltimore. Various articles, v. 
861; vii. 514; ix. 337; x. 94; xi. 339; xiii.493; xv. 83, 88; xvi. 98, 97, 368, 
409. 
Ambbican Journal of Pstoholoot, Baltimore, vi. 107, 585 ; ix. 868. 
Ambrioan Journal of Soibncb, New York. Geological nomenclature, 
civ. 818-815. 
Ambrioan Naturalist, Philadelphia. Scientific names, xxxii. 118-130. 
Ambrioan Oribntal Sooibtt, Journal of. New Haven, xvii. 98 ; xviii. 
49. 

Ambrioan Philolooical Association, Procbboings and Transac- 
tions OF, Boston. Beport of the committee on spelling reform, xxvi. 
Ixvi-lxvii ; xxvii. Ivi-lvii ; xxviii. xli ; xxix. Iviii. 

Various articles, xxiii. 179; xxiv. 89, xxx: xxv. 83, xi; xxvi. 79, 

xli, xliii, lv,lxix; xxviii. 88; xxix. 81, 97. 

Andbbson, Jbssib Macmillan. a study of English words. New York, 
1897. 13% pp. ii, 118. 

Andbbson, William Wanlbsb. The craze for wrong spelling. Dial 
xix.178. 

Andrbws, Eliza Francbs. Common sense in the pronunciation of 
English. Chautauquan xxii. 595-597. 

Cracker English. Chautauquan xxiii. 85-88. 

—» Linguistic parvenus. Chautauquan xxiii. 316-330. 

Slang and metaphor. Chautauquan xxiii. 463 ff. 

Some grammatical stumbling blocks. Chautauquan xxiii. 889-848. 

Some prevalent vulgarisms in English speech. Chautauquan xxii. 

731 ff. 

Some vagabond words. St. Nicholas xxv. 918-914. 

Angua Bbiblatt, Halle. Various articles, x. 318, 850. 
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Anglo-Continental., Meran, Austria. Ja ^94. See Wetherill, G. N. 
Applbbt. BeUerment NQ. 8th S. vi. 285 (23 S '94). 
Abchbr William, America and the English language. Pall Mali Mag* 
xvii (O '98). Same Liv, Age coxix. 514-519. 

America to-day: observations and reflections. New York, 1899. 

Rev. by C. Shipman in Critic, n. s. xxxvi. 81-84, in Pub, Opin, zzriii. 56, 
in Lit. World xzzi. 20, by J. B. Matthews in Book Buyer zx. 52, in Dial 
xxTiii. 89. [Pp. 216-260 on ** The American language."] 

The American language. Pall Mall Mag, zix. 188 ff. Same, Eel, 

Mag, czxxii. 60 ft. Reprinted in ** America to-day," q. t., pp. 216-260. 

Arena, Boston. The American language, xz. 537-589. Negro folk- 
lore and dialect, xvii. 186. 

Armfdeld, H. T. On the influence of the Essex dialect in the New 
World. Summarized in Athen, '94 ii. 461. 

Arnold, Frsdsbiok S. Our old poets and the tinkers. JAF, xi. 210- 
220. 
Astarte. Derring— do. NQ. 9th S. i. 506. 
Atalanta, London, viii. 125. See Trench, F. H. 
ATHSN.SUM, London, Rev. of P. L. Ford's ** Janice Meredith." '00 i. 45. 

Various notes. '94 ii. 451 ; '95 i. ; '95 ii. 847, 886; '96 ii. 258, 

410 ; '97 i. 414 ; '97 ii. 484, 678 ; '98 ii. 848 ; '99 i. 8, 865 ; '99 ii. 291, 412 ; 
'00 i. 18, 45, 143, 815, 816, 845, 846, 879. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston. English as she is spoke. Izxvi. 717-719. 

Vulgarisms with a pedigree. Ixzviii. 858-859. 

Various articles. Ixxv. 459, 478, 817 ; Ixxvi. 414 ; Izzviii. 576. 

Author, London, vii. 109. See Keene, H. G. 
B., 0. C. Been to. NQ, 9th S. iii. 290-291. 

Caved in. NQ. 9th S. iii. 886. 

ElectixHmU. NQ. 8th S. viii. 518. 

HelpmaU. NQ. 9th S. iii. 196. 

B., F, Cold shoulder. Nation Ixix. 207. 

B., W. H. The antiquity of Wellerisms. Nation Iziv. 820. 

Rhymes to eye and ear. Nation Izvii. 882. 

Babbitt, Eugene H. The American dialect society : circular. New 
York, N. '94. 8% pp. 4. Reprinted in Dialect Notes i. 811-814. 

Same, New York, Au. '95. 8", pp. 8. Reprinted in Dialect Notes 

i. 860-867. 

Appendiz to Carpenter^s ** Principles of English grammar," q. v. 

[Circular concerning the ** Dictionary of words current among 

students."] With word Ust of 8 pp. 25 Ap. '98. 

The dialect dictionary. Nation Iz. 201 . 

A study and notation of American vowels. [Read before the 

Modem Language Ass'n Dec. 27, 1898.] Comments by C. H. Qrandgent in 
PrMLA. ix. xvi-zvii ('94). 
Backus, EmmaM. Animal tales from North Carolina. JAF. zi. 284-292. 

Negro hymn from Georgia. JAF. zi. 22. 

Negro song from North Carolina. JAF. zi. 60. 

Bailet, Libbrtt Hyde, ed. Cyclopedia of American horticulture, i 
A— D. New York, 1900. Rev. in Book Reviews viii. 41-42. 
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Bailbt, Libibtt Htdb, ed. On the anteohnioal terminology of the sex- 
relation in plants. Scienoe, n. s. iii. 825-^7. 
Bain, Ohablbb W. The antiqTtity of Wellerlsms. Nation ixiv. 415-416. 
Bakbb, Hbbbbrt L. The language of the law. TrAPA, xxir. zxz — 

XXXT. 

Bakkb, Thomas Stookham. The devil and Doctor Foster. MLN. xi. 
ools. 135-126. 

Ballard, H. H. Short word histories. Jour. Eduea. xxxviii. 816; 
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!▼. 82-85. 

Gaso, FsBDiNAiTD E. A. Employi or employee. NQ. 8th S. vi. 166. 

Gaity, a. To gride. NQ. 8th S. vi. 176. 

GsDDSS, Jamss, Jr. Comparison of t¥ro Acadian French dialects spoken 
in the north-east of North America with the Franco-Canadian dialect spoken 
at Ste. Anne de Beanpr^, proyince of Qnebec. MLN. viii. cols. 449-459 ; 
ix. cols. 1-11, 99-115. 

Two Acadian-French dialects compared with '*Some iqpeoimens of 

a Canadian-French dialect spoken in Maine." MLN. xii. cols. 456-462 ; xiii. 
cols. 28-86, 88-97, 210-224, 271-288. 

Gbdox, C. J. Will and shcUl. Nation Ixv. 48 ; see also Ixiy. 478-474. 

Gentleman's Magazine, London. ccIxxy. 529 ; cclxxxi. 846. 

Gilbebt, G. K. Proposed addition to physiographic nomendatore. 
Science, n. s. yii. 94. 

Gilbert, John. Campos. NQs 9th S. ii. 77. 

GoDKiN, E. Lawrence. The illiteracy of American boys. Edue, Rev, 
xiii. 1-9. 

Good Words, London. Jnne '97. 

Gore, Willard C. Notes on slang. MLN. xi. cols. 885-895. 

Student Slang. Uniyersity of Michigan InUxnder Nov. and Dec. 

'95. Same reprinted. Ann Arbor. (Contribations to rhetorical theory, ed. 
F. N. Scott, ii.) BeT. in Bookman vi. 498. [Includes a bibliography of 
slang.] 

Grandgent, Charles Hall. The American Dialect Society. Boston 
Evening Tranteript 9 S. '96, p. 7. [Facts concerning the formation of the 
society.] 

English in America. Die Netieren Sprat^ien ii. 448-467, 520-528. 

From Franklin to Lowell : a century of New England pronuncia- 
tion. PMLA. xiv. 207-289. 

Bey. of L. Soames's *' Child's key to reading." Le maitre phonit- 

ique, 9th year, pp. 159-161. [In phonetic spelling, indicating the writer's 
own pronunciation, and with some remarks on American pronunciation.] 

Sense or cents. [Announced in 1895 ; to appear in * ' Diez Centenary 

Papers," pub. by Columbia University.] 

Speech tones. TrMLA. ix. xv. 

Warmpth. PMLA. xi. 63-75. Same cond. in MLN xi. col. 77. 

Green, Bennett Wood. Word-book of Virginia folk-speech. Bichmond, 
Va. (Wm. Ellis Jones), 1899. Announced in Nation Ixviii. 457. 

Green Bag, Boston, vi. 219. See Ernst, C. W. 

Grbenough, William Parker {** Guy de Montauban "). Canadian folk- 
life and folk-lore. New York, 1897. Bev. by W. W. Newel) in JAF. xi. 
806-807 ; Nation Ixvii. 837-338. 
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Oriffitb, J. H. Sugar-huah, Nation Ixrii. 860. 

Qriknxll, Okobos Bibd. The story of the Indian. New York, 1896. 
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H., E. P. A verse yolgarism. Nation Ixvi. 147. 
H., J. C. Tou-alL Nation Ixriii. 486. 

Hai^dbkah, Samukl Stxhman. Pennsylvania Datoh : a dialect of South 
Germany, with an infusion of English. London, 1872. 

and SHBLDONy Edwabd STxvBifB. Scotticisms. Johnson's Universal 

Cyclopedia, new ed. vii. 898-894. 
Halb, C. p. Betterment NQ, 8th S. vi. 144. 

Jigger. NQ. 8th S. vii. 257. 

Halb, Edwabd Evxbett, Jb. Bev. of Williams's ''Some questions of 
good English." Dial xxiii. 884. 

Hall, Fitzbdwabd. An amendable criticism. Nation Ixiv. 162-168. 
[On darkling.] 

The American dialect. Acad, zliii. 265-267. [See Dialbot Noras 

i. 845.] Reprinted in Williams's ''Some questions of good English,'* pp. 
107-121. 

Americanisms again. Acad, xlvii. 278-279. 

Another. Nation Ixx. 220-221. 

Been to. iSTQ. 9th S. iii. 289-290. 

Definitions and phrases. Nation Ixvi. 841. [On in our midst 

amidst, etc.] 

A dungeon of learning. Nation Iziii. 495. 

ElectroeuU. NQ. 8th S. ix. 55. 

Flaskisable. Nation Ixiii. 455. 

For the nonce, purposely, and the like. Nation Ixiv. 104-105. 

Cfrass-widow. Nation Izi. 228. 

Hired man. NcUion bdi. 157, 806. 

An illustration of dialect. NtUion Ixiv. 896. [On by.] 

In our midst. Nation Ixvi. 26&-264. 

Industriously. Nation Ixi. 149. 

Naked bed. Nation Ixil. 842, 859. 

Personal fiction and fact. Nation Ixii. 284. 

PhantomncUion. Nation Ixx. 127. 

Philology at a venture. Nation Ixiv. 856-858. [On Phipson's art. 

in Dialect Notes i. 428-487.] 

PopulUt. NQ. 8th S. X. 285. 

The Queen's English. NQ. 9th S. ii. 269. [On that much.] 

A question of colloquial English. Acad. 1. 56-57. 

Rarely. NQ. 8th S. xi. 10»-110, 809-811. 
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Hall, FrrnBDWABD. A rejoinder. MLN. ix. ools. 441-447. Reprinted in 
Williams'B ** Some qnefliions of good English," pp. 187-161. [Commente on 
Williams's art. in MLN. viii. cols. 478-484.] 

Respectable. Nation Ixi. 9-10. 

Scientistf with a preamble. Acad, xlvii. 109-171. 

Several. Nation bd. 868. 

The verb doubt^ * fear,* * apprehend,' * sospect.' Nation Ixx. 90. 

Write me when yon have leisure. Acad. 1. 100. 

Hall, G. Stanlbt. Children's pet names. Ainer. Jour. Ptychol. ix. 
868-872. 
Hanohett, H. G. Musical terminology. Music xri. 287-246, 285-289. 
Hanoook, T. Newspaper English. Acad. mi. 184 (29 Ja. '98). 
Hapgood, Isabella F. RaVfUs. Nation Ixr. 278. 
Habben, H. a. On the word up. NQ. 9th S. y. 195-196. 
Habpbb's Babab, New York. Slipshod English, zxx. 894. 

XXX. 958. See HiGonrsoN, T. W. 

Habpbb's Maoabinb, New York. Varions articles, xo 252 ; xoii. 509 ; 
xoTii. 807 ; xcviii. 80. 
Habpeb'b Weekly, New York. xli. 40. See Ralph, J. 
Habbison, Caskie. The jonmalism of parts of speech. Dial xxi. 110. 
-^- Jonmalistio authorities on English. Dial xx. 298-299. 
— » Jonmalistio retribntion. Dial xxi. 88. 

Proof in literary usage. Dial xxi. 215. 

Habbison, Clxtpobd. The life of words. Minster i. 485. 
Habbison, Henbt. A fascinating science. Eduo. Times xlix. 85. 
Hay, J. C. D. What's in a name ? Blackwood's clxiii. 671-676. 
Hempl, Geoboe. American dialects : list of test questions. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Mar. '96. 

American English. Naiion lix. 406. [Concerning the circular 

printed in Dl^llectt Notes i. 815-318.J 

American speech-maps. 1894. Same in Dialect Notes i. 815-818. 

Diaff spike t t'ipenny, thripenny, etc. MLN. xiii. cols. 255-256. 

The etymology of overwhelm. MLN. xli. cols. 396-899. 

Orease and greasy. Dialect Notes i. 488-444. Same cond. in 

Nation IxiY. 164. 

Language-riyalry and speech- differentiation in the case of race- 
mixture. TrAPA. xxix. 81-47. 

LeamM and leam'd. PMLA. xii. 818-825. 

Linger and tungem^ long and verlangen. MLN. xIy. cols. 90-98. 

Pepper, pieklCy and kipper. PMLA. xiv. 449-458. 

Report of the secretary of the Phonetic Section of the Modem 

Language Association, 1897. TrMLA. xiii. xi-xiY. 

Some American speech-maps. PrAPA. xxvi. xli-xlii. 

The stress of German and English compound geographical names. 

MLN. xi. cols. 282-289. 

The study of American English. Chautauquan xxii. 486-441. 

Vowel shifts in relation to time and stress. Abstract in School 

Rev. m. 875-876. 
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HxNNBMAN, John Bill. [The Amerioan Bialeot Society.] MLN, xi. cols. 
88-84. 

Hkrald, New York. To hunt for college slang. 8 Ma. '96. [Some correc- 
tions by C. H. Orandgent in Boston Ewning TraiMcript 9 S ^, p. 7.] 

Hk&ald, Toronto. [Devoted to pronunciation and amended spelling; 
printed in phonetic spelling.] 

Hkbr, CHASLom C. Litis [eastern Penn.]. JAF. viii. 808-812. 

*HiQOiNSON, Ella. From the land of the snow pearls : tales from Paget 
Sound. New York, 1897. Rev. in NaUan Ixv. 888. 

HiooiNSONy Thomas Wbntwobth. English and American speech. JTdr- 
per'a Bazar xxz. 958. 

The word detail. Nation lix. 841. 

HoDOKB, A. D., Jb. Rask. Nation Iziy. 282. 

H[ODOS8], A. D., Jb. I^ngter. Nation lix. 488. 

Hodgson, Wilijam Eabl. The Qneen's English. Aead, lii. 499-600. 

Hopkins, E. W. Dialect stady in America. Dial xviii. 186. 

Houston, Edwin Jamss. A dictionary of electrical words, terms, and 
phrases. 2d edition. New York, 1892. Rev. in Nation lii. 167. 

Howxlls, Willlam Coopkb. Recollections of life in Ohio from 1818 to 
1840. Cincinnati, 1895. Rev. in Nation Iz. 244-245. 

Huohss, R. Dialectophobia. Our. Lit. xxii. 194-195. 

HuNTBB, RoBSBT, ed. The encyclopedic dictionary. Philadelphia, 1894. 
Noticed in Nation Iz. 29 (10 Ja. '95). 

Htdx, Gbobob MwBRfAM. A DCw CTop of dialcct. Bookman vi. 56-57. 
[Rev. of Fox's " Hell-fer-sartain."] 

Indbpxndbnt, New York. Mountain dialect, zliz. 1497. 1. 156, 

490, 777. 

Indoobbmanischb Fobsohitnokn, Strassbnrg. iv. 82. See Whitnst, 
W. D. 

I[nobham], A[ndbbw]. Canse and effect. Nation Iziv. 224. 

Inobaham, Andbbw. The English passive to he given ofnything. New 
Bedford (Mass.) Evening Standard 4 Mr. '97. 

'^ Gray and grey. MLN, xii. col. 446. 

Oar common langnage. MLN. ziii. col. 517. See Athen. '98 ii. 

848. 

Ibish EocLBSiAcmcAL Rbcobd, Dublin. Varions articles, xvi. 996, 1107 ; 
xviL 47, 694, 777. 

Ibish Monthly, Dublin. English notes on English pronnnciation. xxiii. 
145. 

J., W. H. The passive voice with an object. Dial xx. 850. 
What are survivals and archaisms ? Dial xxiii. 88-89. 

J., X. N. So long and Great ScoU. Times Sat. Rev, 18 F. '99. 

Jackson, A. M. A plea for dialect. WHter vii. 27. 

Jaoemann, Hans C. Q. von. Philology and pnrism. PMLA. xv. 74-96. 

Jameson, John Fbanklin. The early political uses of the word conven- 
tion. Am, Hist. Rev. iii. 477-487. Same in Proe, Am. Ar*4q. Soo,t n. s. 
xU. 188-196. Noticed in Nation Ixvi. 808. 
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Johnson, Chabucs F. The philosophy of rhyme. NcUion Izviii. 109. 
Johnson, Oufton. What they aay in New England : a book of signB, 
sayings, and superstitions. Boston, 1896. Bev. in Nation Ixii. 478-479 ; by 
F. Starr in Dial xxi. 88. 
Johnson, R. Familiar names. Overland Mo., n. s. xxzi. 175-177. 
Johnson, W. H. Theory Tersos practice. Dial xxi. 60. 
Johnson's Ctclopbdia. See Haldxican, S. S. and Sheldon, E. S. 
*J0HN8T0N, RicHABD Maloouc. Old times in middle Georgia. Neir 
York, 1897. Bev. by W. M. Payne in Dial xxiii. 287. 
Johnston, Mrs, William Pbxston. Two negro tales. JAF, ix. 194-198. 
Journal, Providence. English prontinoiation. [Abont] 4 D. ^95. 
Joubnal of Amebioan Folk-lobe, Boston. Cores by conjure doctors, 
xii. 288-289. 

Various articles and notes, v. 89 ; vi. 186 ; vii. 89, 217, 252, 258, 

260, 805, 818; viii. 27, 72, 81, 92, 95, 145, 151, 157, 158, 159, 252, 255, 285, 
808, 827; ix. 19, 88, 55, 71, 81, 121, 179, 194, 226, 285, 286, 278, 279, 812; 
X. 49, 148, 208, 298, 818, 884 ; xi. 7, 22, 60, 129, 162, 210, 221, 278, 284, 
806 ; xii. 55, 97, 261, 278, 291. 
Joubnal of Education, Boston. Another spelling standard, xlii. 486. 

Is the United States plural f xlii. 112. 

Beform spelling, xlii. 49. 

Standard pronunciation, xliv. 48-49. 

Use of titles. Jowr, Educa, xlvi. 898. 

Various notes, xxxviii. 816 ; xxxix. 20, 52 ; xl. 255 ; xii. 104 ; 

xlii. 155,419; xliii. 228; xliv. 158; xIy. 820, 867, 408; xlvi. 19, 51, 102, 
115, 202, 807, 824, 898 ; xlvii. 878 ; xlviii. 109, 142, 889. 

Joubnal of Obbmanic Philoloot, Bloomington, Ind. Various articles, 
i. 72, 110, 265, 847, 868. 
Joubnal of Social Science, Boston, xxxli. 117. See Pobtbb, D. O. 
K., L. L. Bonjlres, NQ, 8th S. vi. 178-174. 
Kansas Uniyebsitt Quabteblt. i. 95, 188 ; iii. 159 ; vi. B 51. 
Keene, H. G. Loose English. Author vii. 109. 

Eellooo, Day Otis, ed, Encyclopeedia Britannica : new American sup- 
plement : Americanisms, i. 154-158. 1897. 

Eeyes, Chables B. Modem stratigraphical nomenclature. Science, n. s. 
vii. 571-572. 
KiDBON, Eastwood. The dialect epidemic ; a protest. Free Bev. vi. 650. 
Emo, F. Some words and their uses. Am. Cath. Quar. xxiv. no. 8, 172. 
KiNOSBUBY, A. B. Changes in spoken English. New Science Rev, i. 428. 
Klappebich, J : Noch einxpal das Imperfektum must. Anglia Bei, ix. 
82-85. 
Enapf, Mrs. F. B. A nursery yam. JAF, viii. 827. 
Knickebbookeb. Sugar-bush, Nation Ixvii. 850. 

KuHNS, L. O. The origin of Pennsylvania surnames. Upp, Ma{f, lix. 
895-899. 
L., F. A. Zoological nomenclature. Science, n. s. viii. 626. 
L., M. Some differences in mispronunciation. Education xvii. 179-180. 
Lampton, W. J. American dialects. New York Sun O. '95. 
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L[awton], W[illiam] C[raii8TOn]. The pnczle of yeroaoalar fomiB. 
Dial xzU. 209. 
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CritiCy n. s. zzz. 864-865. 

Leavshs, Q. a. Youse. Natum Iziz. 70. 

Lee, Vernon. The craft of words. New Rev, zi. 571. 

LsFFMAN, Henrt. Naked bed once more. Motion bdi. 859. 

Leisure Hour. zlv. 794. See Erlebach, A. 

Leland, Charles Qodfrbt. See BarrAre, A. and Lbland, C. G. 

Le maItre PHONtnQUE, Paris. Oct. ^94. 

Leon, Auce. Variants of connting-ont rhymes. JAF. Tiii. 255-356. 

Lewis, Edwin Herbert. Groovy, MLN zi. cols. 188-189. 

Lippincott'b Maoacine, Philadelphia. Various articles, liv. 188; Iv. 
286, 824 ; lyiii. 567 ; liz. 895, 554 ; Iz. 264, 679 ; Izi. 422 ; IziU. 575. 

LrrERATURE, New York and London. The domination of dialect, ii. 
M7-549. 

Various notes, i. 201 ; ii. 814, 815, 500, 501, 548 ; iv. 7, 14, 88, 

628; ▼.66. 

Ltterart World, Boston. Various reviews, zzriii. 42, 855, 475 ; zzz. 
448; zzzi. 20. 

LiviNO AOE, LnTELL*s, Boston. The philosophy of slang, cczziii. 824- 
826. 

Various articles, ociy. 488; cczii. 180; ooziv. 121; cczviii. 181, 

757; ccziz. 514. 

Llotd, Richard J. Good English. Mod, Quar, Lang, and Lit, ii. 42-48. 
[Circular of the phonetic sub-committee of the E^nglish Modem Language 
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Northern English : phonetics, grammar, tezts. Leiptig, 1899. 

<Sldzzen lebender Sprachen, i.) Bey. in Athen, ^99. U. 222. 

Rev. of Storm's ''Englische Philologie*." Die Neueren Sprachen 

iii. 48-58, 91-108, 240-251, 800-809. 
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252-256. Reprinted in ** Certain accepted heroes and other essays in litera- 
ture and politics,*' New York, 1897. (Harper's Contemporary essays, vi) ; 
rev. in Nation Izv. 859-860. 
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LuiOK, Karl. BoU, join and biU, jine, MLN. ziii. col. 892. 

LuKENS, Herman T. Speech of children. JAF. viii. 158-159. 

M. A new dictionary and some omissions. Acad. liii. 665-666. 

M., G. ^^oO-and-uritt-iana. Irish EccUs. Rec. zvi. 996, 1107 ; zvU. 47. 

M., J. T. Piazza. Nation Iziz. 187. 

M., W. OaUo. Nation Izii. 82. 
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Take in. MLN. xiii. cols. 62-68. 
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Piazza. Nation Ixriii. 416. 
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[Oxbow.] Ixiii. 88. 
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NAnoH, New York. [Turkey.] \x. 844. 
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Various notae. xxxriU. 347, 867 ; xlii. 108 ; xlv. 187, 155 ; xlyiii. 

287, 800 ; 1. 458 ; m. 167 ; UU. 104, 181 ; \iv. 91 ; M. 85, 883 ; Ivii. 67 ; IvUi. 
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802, 825, 881, 845, 861, 490 ; Izi. 9, Ci. 97, 149, 156, 228, 288, 289, 298, 827, 
846, 849, 862, 868, 887, 888, 406, 448, 471 ; Izii. 12, 82, 88, 79, 98, 157, 177. 
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478 ; IxT. 12, 48, 129, 151, 278, 286, 868, 418, 476,496, 517, 519 ; Ixri. 49, 69, 
129, 144. 147, 184, 185, 244, 268, 285, 841, 408, 405, 422, 424; Ixvii. 118, 186, 
241. 259, 294, 810, 811, 882, 887, 850, 855, 480, 482; Ixviii. 27, 68, 67, 88, 
109, 112, 127, 857, 879, 896, 416, 486, 487. 457, 476 ; bdx. 81, 70, 180, 188, 
151, 187, 207, 225, 242, 854, 427, 475, 488 ; Ixx. 10, 90, 110, 127, 188, 190, 
220, 241, 261, 268. 

DiB NBinEBXN Sprachkn, Marburg i. Heeeen. Various articles. L 486 ; 
ii. 52, 448, 520, 528. 

Nbw Bnoland MAOAznnB, Boston, n. s. xv. 887 ; xvi. 655. See Chaoe, 
E. B.; Brnst, C. W. 

Nbw Revikw, London, xi. 571 ; xyi. 548. See Ln, V.; Shaw, W. J. 

Nbw Scibhok Revikw, New York. i. 428. See Eingsbubt, A. B. 

Nbwoomxn, Obobos Americanisms and archaisms. Acad, xlvii. 817. 
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IxiiU. 68-65, 88-85. 
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Jenny. SAF. yU. 25^-255. 
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Indianapolis, 1898. Rev. in ThneB Sat. Rev. 19 N. '98 p. 764. 

NnnBTKKNTH OxHTUBT, London. xli. 798. See Buokman, S. S. 
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Purer English. Aead. liii. 60, 68. 

North Amebioan Rbyibw, New York, clviii. 640; olxiv. 879. See 
BowBN, E. W.; Wauchopb, A. 
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812, 818, 814, 816, 817, 409, 410, 417, 488 ; yU. 10, 11, 99, 100, 280, 257, 287, 
819, 859; viii. 118, 878, 425, 518; ix. 19, 55. 125, 126, 188, 227, 289, 820, 
481, 511 ; X. 87, 107, 122, 158, 227, 285, 822, 827, 517 ; xi. 8, 58, 59, 62, 109, 
170. 289, 889, 870; xii. 78, 168, 255, 821, 829, 359; 9th S. i. 8, 19, 42, 78, 
224, 818, 850, 884, 897, 498, 506 ; ii. 5, 77. 78, 269, 291, 888, 480, 519 ; iii. 
1, 88, 50, 51, 65, 71, 196, 229, 289, 290, 818, 385 ; iv. 78, 212, 819, 419, 527 ; 
▼. 19, 78, 181, 189, 195, 218, 246, 279, 299. 

O'D,, C. H. Done. Nation Ixix. 31. 

Ott, J. H. IhUeinea in German. MLN. xiii. coL 68. 
Fangs meaning talons. MLN. xiii. col. 192. 
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WooDWORTH, R. B. Opossum. MLN. xii. cols. 888-384. 

WoROBGrrsR, W. L. Hired girls. Nation bdi. 177. 

Wright, Joseph, ed. The English dialect dictionary. London, 1896. 
4'. Varions reviews of, Academy, Athsnaum, Cook, A. S., Critic, 
Journal of Germanic Philology, Nation, Notes ani^ Queries. 

Writer, Boston, vii. 27, 49, 55. 

Wyman, W. S. The American word bayou. Nation lix. 861. 
The origin of O. K. Century xlviii. 958-959. 

Z. Excise. Nation bd. 289. 



Note. — The following titles were added after the above list was in type : 

America and the Americans ; from a French point of view. New York, 
1897. [Pp. 156-168 on American English.] 

Baedecker, Karl. Ths United States, with an excursion into Mexico. 
2d ed. Leipzig, 1899. [Pp. xxi, xxvii, xxix-xxx on Americanisms.] 

BxTRTON, Richard. American English. In his *^ Literary likings," pp. 
841 ff. Boston. 1899. 

Democrat and Chronicle, Bochester. Odd Bowery slang. [Abont] 26 
Mr. ^98. [Reprinted from New York Mail and Eoepress.] 
The word Yankee. 81 Mr. '98. 

Fallows, S. Complete dictionary of synonyms and antonyms, or syno- 
nyms and words of opposite meaning. With an appendix embracing a die 
tionary of criticisms, Americanisms, colloqoial phrases, etc. London, 1895. 

Gatschet, Albert S. The meaning of Merrimac. Amer. Antiq. xx. 
805-806. 

The whip-poor-will as named in American langnagee. Amer. Antiq. 

xviii. 89-42. 

QooD FORM IN England, by an American resident in the United King- 
dom. New York, Appleton, 1888. [The chapter on language contains a list 
of differences between English and American speech.] 

Haywood, Edward F. The names of New England places. New Eng. 
Mag., n. s. xiii. 845-848. 

HiOGiNSON, Thomas Wentworth. English and American phrases. Inde- 
pendent Hi. 410-411. 

English soorces of American dialect. Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., 

n. s. iv. 159-166. 

Journal, Ithaca, N. T. The origin of Yankee. 24t D. '98. [Reprinted 
from Charlotte Observer.] 

Journal, Providence. English pronnnciation. [Abont] 4 D. '95. 
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Laicfton, W. J. American dialect. New York Sun [article dated Oct. 
15,J 1895. 

More American dialect. New York Sun [ f Printed soon after the 

above letter, to which it forma a sequel]. 

MoLBB, E. Germanic English. 1889. Bev. by S. Qamer in MLN, t. 
cols. 84-86. 

Plea for an American language. Bev. by S. Qamer in MLN, iv. 

cols. 118-119. 

RuBSXLL, T. Americanismen. Alphabetisch gerangschikte verzameling 
van de meest gebrinkelijke, special amerikaansche woorden en segswijsen 
met verklarende ophelderingen door J. H. van der Voort. Gk>ada, 1894. 

Storm, Johan F. B. Englische Philologie. 2. Anfl. Leii»ig, 1892. 
[i. 887-918 (1896), a useful chapter on Amerikanisches Englisch.J Bev. by 
B. J. Uoyd in Die Neueren Sprachen iii. 48-58, 91-108, 240-251, 800-809. 

Suw, New York. 14 O. ^94 ; 7 Mr. W. 

TooKSR, William Wallace. The original significance of Merrimae, 
Amer, Antiq, xxi. 14-16. 

CLABK S. NOBTHXJP. 
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THE LANGUAGE OP THE KENTUCKY NEGRO. 



It will be interesting to students of dialect to know something 
of the methods employed by the writers of dialect stories to 
represent the language of their characters. The following list 
of words was prepared by Mr. John Uri Lloyd, author of 
" Stringtown on the Pike," a story of northeastern Kentucky, in 
order to ensure accuracy and consistency in printing the negro 
language of the novel. In a circular accompanying the list, and 
sent us with his permission to use, he says that he first excluded 
dialect entirely, but found it necessary to rewrite the book in 
order to portray adequately the people he was studying. When 
so doing, however, he included not all words employed by the 
negro characters, but those most commonly used and such as 
would readily ** carry their meanings to persons unfamiliar with 
the old Southern negro." 

In speaking of this he says : *'In my opinion, the so-called 
dialect of the Southern people, of whom I was a part in my 
boyhood, and with whom I still maintain relationship both 
concerning kinship and affiliations, was not so much due to cor- 
ruption of words as to the charming and peculiar accent and mod- 
ulation of words, which were scarcely changed other than by 
failure to sound the letter r, or by introducing a combination 
sound of oA, wA, or eh^ into the place of the letter r. Those 
most gifted and accomplished, in perfect ignorance of the fact, 
used this rich special mode of speech, unconscious of the tongue- 
touch that comes only to those unaware of its existence. If 
this Southern accent be due to corruption of language, as some 
assert, it is delightfully bewitching, and I believe, if it is ever 
abandoned, the English language will not be the gainer, while 
the South will be the loser. One of the charms of the 
* Southron' is this unique accent, which carries no sense of 
vulgarity and no touch of ignorance, but rather the stamp of an 
accomplishment to be envied. Knowing no accents by which to 
convey these melodious modulations and sounds, I have made 
14 
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no endeavor, in this story, to intrude on the Southern gentle- 
men's field other than by touching the letter r. 

But in contradistinction to this, the talk of the old slave, as 
well as the language of ignorant whites raised among the 
negroes, in my opinion, was largely patois. Words were 
beh^ded, curtailed, conglomerated, broken ; and the negro also 
had an idiom of his own: sentences were now and then run 
together, as if made of a few words. Understanding correct 
language, when addressed, the old slave spoke back in a 
degraded tongue. Barbarisms that came from illiteracy were 
mixed with expressions peculiar to himself. Nor did there seem 
to be any particular rule. The letter r was often rolled. For 
example, Cupe said nigger, ^ might become i, as in chist for 
ch€st; or replace another letter instead of being itself displaced, 
as in chile for chile?; or, together with the neglected letter r, be 
altogether brushed away, as in pusson for person, in which it 
became u. The final g was usually dropped, and the final letter 
d seldom touched, the determination ed being seldom, if ever, 
employed, although I have given place to the word bender/, 
which, I think, was introduced by a popular song. The letter o 
often became ti, and th became / ; thus, nothing became nt^^in' 
— or even nuff'^n — wherein but two of the original letters 
remain. The letter v became ft, as blefte for believe; but in 
^ breathing ' the th became v, although in ^ breath ' it was br^. 
But my aim is to introduce the glossary, not to analyze its con- 
tents, concerning which, closer observation will, I think, show 
that the tongue and brain of the old slave followed the channel 
of least resistance. With the negro the aim seemed to be either 
to shorten and simplify words and to drop letters which require 
an effort, or to show his ^ smartness ' by using words too big for 
his comprehension, and thus to torture them." 

In further explanation of the list below Mr. Lloyd says: 
*'The words italicised indicate a preference, or are words pre- 
ferred out of two or more spellings. Thus ho^n stands where 
hohn might also have been employed, and harf where hearfy 
hauthy and harf might all have been cited.*' 
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WO 


RD-LIST. 




About 


'boat 


Canada 


Canerdy 


Accordingr 


'oordln' 


Cannot 


cain't 


Acquainted 


'qnainte' 


Cards 


keards 


Actingr 


aotin' 


Carrollton 


Cahlton 


Advice 


Moe 


Catch 


ootch 


After 


iahftah 


Catchlngr 


coteh'n 




i oftnh 


Cedar' 


cedah 


Airain 


ag'in 


Certain 


saht'n 


Ain't for 


is not 


Chair 


cheer 


Alive 


aUbe 


Chest 


chist 


Alongr 


'long 


Child 


chile 


Altogrether 


altogeddah 


Children 


chillnn 


Am 


is 


Circum&en< for evade 


(is yo* gwine f) 




Climb 


clime 


And 


an' 


Cold 


cole 


Another 


'nnddah 


Comfortable 


oomf'ble 


Answer 


ansah 


Coming: 


com'n' 


Are 


is 
am 


Company 


comp'ny 




Concern 


oonsahn 


Argument 


j argyment 
( yargyment 


Concerningr 


oonsahnin' 


Constable 


consfble 


Around 


*roun* 


Com 


eo'n 
(cohn) 


As 


es 




Ask 


ax 


Court 


oo'ht 


Asked 


azt 


Cover 


cnbbah 






Coverlets 


cnbbahlets 


Because 
Been 


'oase 
be'n 


Curious 
Curse 


kn'yns 
cnss 


Before 


befo' 






Behind 


6'Aiii' 






Being: 


bein' 


Dancingr 


dano'n' 


Believe 


Vlebe 


D^^r 


deah 


Belonsrs 


blongs 


Death 


deff 


Besides 


'sides 


Defy 


'fy 


Better 


bettah 


Deserted 


desahted 


Bless 


bress 


Devil 


debm 


Blossom 


blos'm 


Difference 


dilFence 


Bnm 


6o'n 
(bohn) 


Doctor 


doctah 


M^VKMM 


Documents 


dokyments 


Brand 


bran' 


Does not 


doan 


Breath 


breff 


Dogrs 


dawgs 


Breathingr 


breeyin' 


Doingr 


doin' 


Bum 


(bohn) 


Door 


doah 




Dying: 


dyin' 
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Garth 


earf 


Heart 


beabt 


educated 


edyecate' 


Hearth 


harf 


Bnougrh 


nuff 


Here 


beah 


Bscapingr 


*8capin' 


Hereafter 


beaboftab 


Bveningr 


ebenin* 


Hickory 


bick'ry 


Ever 


ebah 


Himself 


fciMe'/ 


Every 


eb'ry 


Hollow 


hoVLoK 


Evil 


ebU 


However 




Exactly 


♦xacly 






Excepting: 


'cep'n' 


If 


ef 


Explain 


'splain 


Indeed 


'deed 






Iron 


i'on 


FamUy 


fam'ly 


Is 


am 


Father 


pap 
fahdah 


(am yo' de* man ! 


Field 


fler 


Just 


jee 


Flgrhtingr 
Fisrure 


fiVn 
flggah 


Kissingr 


kifla'n' 
ikno'd 
\ (knowed) 


Find 


fin» 


Knew 


Fire 


fiah 




Floor 


£lo' 


Know that 


Amo'f 


Follow 


foUud 


Land 


Ian' 


For 
Friends 


fren's 


Landing: 
Lands 


lan's 






Last 


las' 


G^entleman 


fiFem-n 


Laugrhed 


laff 


George 


Dgawge Wash'nTii 


Learn 


lam 


aet 


git 


Learned 


lam 


Gtettingr 


git'n 


Left 


lef 


G^host 


hant 


Listen 


to'n 


3lirl 


gearl 


Listened 


li^tCd 


aive 


9ib 


Live 


lib 


j^oingr 


gwine 


Lively 


Ubely 


>old 


QOV 


Living 


Ubbin 


>oldcoast 


gorooas' 


Lord 


Lawd 


(African coast) 


Love 


lab 


3k>liah 


Qliah 






>ot 


gits 


Madagrascar 


Ma'gasca' 


Grandfather gran'pap 


Master 


Ma'w 


>rave 


grabe 


Meaning 


mtaiCrC 


Ground 


gronn' 


Mexico 


Mexiky 






Mightily 


migbtly 


land 


ban' 


Mind 


min' 


las 


bab 


Mistress 


Missus 


las not 


bain't 


More 


moab 


lave 


bab 


Morning 


mabn'n 


[ear 


beab 


Mother 


KvMimmy 
( mnddab 


[card 


hM*d 
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Mountain 


monnt'n 


Saucy 


sane 


Mouth 


monf 


Saw 


seed 


Movingr 


m€v*n^ 


Scare 


9keah 


Murder 


mu'd'h 


Serious 


serous 


Murderingr 


mn^dTiV 


Serve 


sanre 


Must 


mils' 


Set 


sot 






Shadows 


shaddahs 


Nesrro 


niffifer 


Shining 


shinin' 


Neither 


need^h 


Shut 


shet 


Never 


nebbah 


Sir 


Sah 
Snh 


Newcomer 


newcomah 




Next 


nex' 


Sleep, for [did sleep] 


North 


nanth 


Smooth 


smoove 


Northern 


naath'n 


Smother 


smnddah 


Nothing: 


nuffin 


Soft 


sof 


Nursed 


nuss*d 


Softly 


sofly 






Solemn 


soUnm 


Of 


ob 


Something 


9ump*n^ 


Old 


ole 


Sorrowfhl 


sah'ful 


Open 


op'n 


Sorrowing 


sah'rin' 


Opossum 
Other 


'poflsam 
uddah 


Sorrows 
South 


sorrahs 
Bonff 






Stands 


Stan' 


Paper 


papah 


Such 


seek 


Parson 


pahson 


Sugar 


sugah 


Pasture 


pastyah 


Superstitious 'stisbtis 


Penitentiary 


pen'tenah'ry 


Suppose 


s'pose 


Perhaps 


pVapa 


Sure 


soah 


Persimmon 


'dmmon 


Surprised 


s'prized 


Person 


puBson 


Suspect 


»8pecte» 


Planting 


plantW 


Suspicioned 


'spishen' 


Point 


pint 


Sweetest 


sweetes' 


Pointed 


pinted 






Polite 


p'lite 


'Taint, for [it is notj 


Poor 


poo^ 


Tavern 


tab'n 


Preacher 


preaohah 


Teachers 


teachahs 


Precious 


preah'ns 


Tell 


tole 


Predicted 


p'dicted 


Tempt 


temp» 






Than 


dan 


Qualified 


golUfted 


Thank 


t'ank 






The 


de 


Readingr 


readin' 


Them 


dem 


Recollect 


ricolec' 


Themselves 


demseis 


Remember 


member!^' 


Then 


den 


Rememberings 'mem6'A'n 


There 


dah 


Rising 


mV 


Thereabout 


dahabonts 


Round 


roim* 


There will 


dahH 
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These 


deee 


ThinflTS 
This 


tingB 
dis 


Three 


fM 


Throogrh 
Throw 


fni 
fio 


To 


t' 


To-day 

Together 

Told 


t'geddah 
tole 


To-morrow 


t'-momh 


To-nlfiTht 
Truth 


trait 


Uncertain 


onflahfii 


Want 


wan» 


Warm 


it %^ N 



Was 


VHlh 


Warned 


wahn» 


Weather 


weddah 


Wedding 


wed'n 


Were 


wah 


Where 


wha' 


Whereforeof 


whahfoh 


Whether 


wheddah 


WUd 


wile 


Will not 


won't 


Worse 


wuflsah 


Year 


yeah 


Yelping 


yelpin' 


You all or you yo-ons 


(mountain white) 


You 


yo» 


Your 


yoah 
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DISTRICT SECRETARIES FOR THE AMERICAN 
DIALECT SOCIETY. 



In urging the appointment of District Secretaries for the 
several states, it is hoped to stimulate all work of the Dialect 
Society, and especially the localization of dialect material as one 
of the most important elements, though hitherto neglected to a 
great extent. There is now a considerable body of American 
dialect words easily accessible to all. They are already printed 
(1) in the dictionaries of so-called Americanisms, especially Bart- 
lett's ; (2) the first volume of Dialect Notes, our own pu'blication ; 
(3) the standard dictionaries, where they are marked merely 
*' local", "U. S.", etc. The English Dialect Dictionary, now 
appearing, also contains thousands of dialectal words used in 
America as well as in England, and of course belonging to our 
material, when dialectal in this country, as truly as to the dia- 
lectal material of Britain. Just where these words are used, 
however, we do not know with certainty, or as fully as we wish. 
Yet this work of localization of usage is particularly important 
for lexical purposes, and may be carried on without great expen- 
diture of effort. The following plan is suggested. 

Start with any of the above collections of material, say Bart- 
lett's Dictionary of Americanisms^ which is generally accessible. 
IjCt students or others from various parts of each state look over 
and check, with a sign indicating locality, the words and mean- 
ings known to them individually. As to locality, the District 
Secretary should indicate, if possible, the real dialectal divisions 
of the state, and plan some simple scheme of abbreviations for 
indicating them. Thus Massachusetts has five dialectal divisions 
as reported by Prof. Grandgent of Harvard. These are Cape 
Cod (CC), Boston and vicinity (B or Bv), the North Shore (NS), 
t^e rest of the state east of the Connecticut river (c), and the 
part west of the Connecticut (w). Where no such exact dialec- 
tal divisions can be made, it would be sufficient for the present 
to indicate from three to five localities, with additional reference 
to large cities or special dialectal influences, if any. For example^ 
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in a state approximately square like Ohio or Iowa, five localitieii 
might be given, as center (c), northeast (ne), northwest (nw), 
southeast (se), southwest (sw). In a long and narrow state like 
Tennessee or Calif omia, three localities would perhaps be sufficient, 
center (c), east (e), west (w), or north (n), south (s), as the 
case may be. Any state may be dealt with more fully, but this 
scheme will do for the present. By using the standard abbrevi- 
ation for the state, as Tenn.c, Tenn.w, the localization would 
be sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. 

No such examination of Bartlett, or of any list of dialectal 
material can be made without suggesting some words not 
recorded, or some differences in use from those already on record. 
It is of course important that all such words or uses should be 
noted and recorded as carefully as those already in print. But the 
great bulk of dialectal material should be localized in any case. 

Finally, the words so localized should be recorded for convenient 
reference. This latter work will naturally be the most laborious, 
but it may be simplified to a great extent and rendered less 
tedious by co-operation. Advanced students in our colleges and 
schools may usually be relied upon to do the work with accuracy, 
and will often be glad to assist in so important an undertaking. 
Teachers and persons of leisure may also be interested. The 
following plan for record is believed to be simple and complete. 
Cards of record for all work of the Society should be of the 
standard size used in the card catalogue of a library, that 
is seven and one-half by twelve and one-half centimetres, or three 
by five inches. A reasonably stiff paper can be cut to cards of 
this size at any printing office for from fifty to seventy-five cents 
a thousand. The cards should be cut as exactly and ^moothly as 
possible, however, so that they may be filed and easily handled 
with the other collections of the Society. A word for record 
should be placed near the top and reasonably near the left side 
of the card. All but the first line, however, should begin about 
three quarters of an inch from the left side, or with the ^^ hang- 
ing indentation '* of the printer. A sample card is given below. 

Following the word should come its pronunciation in the 
phonetic alphabet of the Society, and next the sign for gram- 
matical function, as noun (n), adjective (adj), verb (v), transi- 
tive or intransitive (tr or i), adverb (adv) etc. The latter are 
not 'usually given in dictionaries of Americanisms or in our own 
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first volume, but should be added in all oases, as they will be in 
future publications of the Society. Frequently also the same 
word is used as noun and verb, or noun and adjective, and each 
should be treated as a separate word and placed on a separate 
card. Following the grammatical function should come the 
meaning or meanings, an illustrative example if possible, and 
last the locality, or localities. In some fairly conspicuous place, 
as the lower left comer, may be placed an abbreviation indicating 
the source of the word if from one of the dictionaries, as Bt for 
Bartlett's Dictionary of Americanisms, Wb for Webster, or the 
International Dictionary. A word would appear on the card as 
follows :* 

[FuU siie, five inches] 



grouchy (grau^i) adj. Disgruntled; disagreeable. Stingy. 
" He's very grouchy this morning." O.ne, 



Such a plan for localizing dialect material will gradually 
result in vocabularies of the dialect words used in different 
states and districts. These may be printed separately or united, 
in time, into a great Dialect Dictionary for the whole country, 

* A larger size for oarda of record waa formerly snggeated and cued, bat 
all snob are folded to the size here adviaed so that all the Society's ooUectiona 
can be filed together. As to examples, it is better not to make np one unless 
the dialect is native to the recorder. Do not fail to make and send in cards 
even if the pronunciation can not be given exactly. Qire name of place if 
better than abbreviations suggested, or combine two or more for greater 
exactness, as n-c for place between n and c. A dearly written, definite 
report is better than any slavish foUowlng of a complicated system. It is 
believed, however, that the system here suggested can be foUowed without 
difficulty. 
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The collections from the dictionaries should be supplemented by 
additions of words not yet found in print, until the whole 
approaches a complete record of dialect usage. 

The aboTC is only one way in which District Secretaries may 
aid the Society. They can encourage studies of phonology and 
pronunciation by special students who have sufficient preparation 
for the work. They can form local circles for the collection of 
dialect words. Students and others are easily interested in this 
work and will gladly gather for an occasional meeting, say once 
a month, to report and discuss words they have gathered. 
Words and expressions reported at such meeting should be 
recorded on cards, as explained above, with indications of local- 
ity by as many as can be induced to look them over. When a 
sufficient collection is made, it should be sent to the Secretary of 
the Dialect Society for publication, after which it may be 
returned to the local circle or placed with the Society's collections. 
District Secretaries can also encourage readers of American 
books for words and expressions not belonging to the standard 
language. They can also encourage membership in the Society- 
on the part of individuals and libraries or societies, and draw 
attention to the Society's investigations in local papers or in 
periodicals with which they are connected. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY 



The American Dialect Society met, pursuant to call, at half- 
past five o'clock, December 27, 1900, with President Mott in 
the chair. The Treasurer's report was read and referred to 
Professor Grandgent as an auditing committee. 

The Secretary made a report on various recommendations of 
last year, especially regarding the reduced cost of printing 
under the present contract, and the sales of Volume I of Dialect 
Notes compared with those of previous years. He also 
reported on the advisability of reprinting, from the plates 
already made, parts three and four of volume I, in order to 
complete the remaining sections of that 7olume. On motion it 
was voted to reprint at the discretion of the secretary. On 
recommendation it was also voted to enter into contract with 
Henry Holt and Company for the sale of the publications of the 
Society. 

In accordance with the motion of last year it was voted to 
confirm the appointment of the following revised list of Dis- 
trict Secretaries. For the North Atlantic division of states: 
Maine, Prof. Henry Johnson, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. ; 
New Hampshire, Prof. C. F. Richardson, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. ; Massachusetts, Prof. C. H. Grandgent, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. ; Connecticut, Prof. W. E. 
Mead, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.; New York, 
western division. Dr. C. S. Northup, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. T. ; Pennsylvania, Dr. C. G. Child, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

South Atlantic Division: Delaware, Prof. E. W. Manning, 
Delaware College, Newark, Del. ; Maryland, Prof. J. W. Bright, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. ; South Carolina, 
Prof. J. P. Kinard, Normal and Industrial College, Rock Hill, 
S. C. 

North Central Division: Ohio, Prof. J. V. Denney, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio; Indiana, Prof. G. Karsten, 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. ; Michigan, Prof. 
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Greorge Hempl, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mioh. ; 
Wisconsin, Prof. F. H. Hubbard, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. ; Missouri, Prof. Raymond Weeks, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. ; Kansas, Prof. W. H. Carruth, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

South Central Division: Tennessee, Prof. E. H. Babbitt, 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

On request of the Philological Association, it was voted to 
appoint Dr. C. S. Northup of Cornell University as member of a 
committee to consider the preparation of an index of the philo- 
logical literature of the last twenty-five years. 

The secretary reported a satisfactory letter from Mr. Silva 
Chapin of Worcester, Mass., regarding an apparently unwar- 
ranted use of the Society's name in some privately printed circu- 
lars. He also presented the resignation of the treasurer, Prof. 
R. W. Deering, and his recommendation that the offices of sec- 
retary and treasurer be combined for convenience in the trans- 
action of business. It was voted to accomplish the latter by 
electing the secretary as treasurer. 

The auditing committee reported the accounts of the treasurer 
correct, and the report was adopted. 

On the recommendation of the Secretary it was voted to ask 
the Modern Language Association to give place, on its annual 
program, to one paper of the American Dialect Society, in order 
to further the interests of the Society with the members of that 
body. 

The committee on the Society's system of phonetic spelling 
reported that the definitions of a, & and o should read thus, & 
being placed before a : 

&, as in father J aJiy card. 

a, for the sound of o in not^ cot^ top^ when the quality is 
nearer & than o. 

The report, as made by Prof. Sheldon, was adopted. 

On motion it was voted to appoint a committee consisting of 
Professors Grandgent, Babbitt and Emerson to revise the con- 
stitution of the Society. 

The Committee on Nominations, consisting of Professors 
Sheldon, Greene, and Manning, reported the following list of 
officers for the coming year and they were unanimously elected : 
President, Prof. George Hempl of the University of Michigan ; 
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Vice-President, Prof. Sylvester Primer of the University of 
Texas ; Secretary and Treasurer, Prof. O. F. Emerson of West- 
em Reserve University ; Editing Committee, the Secretary, ex- 
officiOy and Professors C. H. Grandgent and W. H. Carruth; 
Executive Committee, the officers named above and Professors 
H. C. G. Brandt of Hamilton College, H. Schmidt- Wartenberg 
of Chicago University, C. H. Kent of the University of Vir- 
ginia. On motion the Society then adjourned to meet at the 
same time and place as the next meeting of the Modern 
Language Association. 

REPOBT OF TREASURER 

From Dee, £6, 1899, to Dec, £5, 1900. 

Permanent Fund. 

Received from former treasurer, June 18, 1899 |54.92 

Interest acoraed to date 8.83 

Total in permanent fund $58. 25 



Receipts. 

Balance on hand Deo. 35, 1899* $220.44 

Yearly dues collected IW.OO 

Salesof Dialect Notes 189.17 

Total rwseipts $525.61 



DiSBUBSEMENTS. 

Stationery, printing receipts and circulars $ 7.75 

Stamped check-book for treasurer 1.15 

Postage, expreasage, clerk-hire 64.78 

Printing Vol. II, Part I 207.19 

VoLH, Partn 91.78 

reprints of Vol. 11, Part 1 7.80 

Balance on hand Dec, 25, 1900 155.21 

Total - $525.61 

* Printed as $225.86 in last published report, but then including $4.92 of 
accrued interest on permanent fund, which has since been placed to our 
credit in the separate account. 
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Volume II, Part IV, 1902. 



THE TERM STATE-HOUSE. 



In 1859 Lowell said: "State-House. This seems an Ameri- 
canism. Did we invent it, or borrow it from the Stadhuys 
(town-hall) of New Amsterdam ?" {Atlantic Monthly^ IV, 641 ; 
Poetical Works^ 1890, II, 197.) Similarly, De Vere remarked 
in 1872 that State-house is **a term either specially made to 
serve the purpose, or possibly derived from the Dutch Stadhuys^ 
but in either case peculiar to this country." {Americanisms^ 
p. 254.) In 1899 Professor Brander Matthews observed: 
" These American contributions to the English language are not 

a few Some of them are taken from foreign tongues, 

either translated, \iikQ statehouse (from the Dutch), or unchanged, 
like prairie (from the French), adobe (from the Spanish), and 
stoop (from the Dutch)." {Parts of Speech, 1901, p. 110.) 
The purpose of the present paper is to show the history of the 
term State-house.* 

The word State, meaning the body politic, was in common 
use in the American Colonies, as of course it was in England, in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and towards the close 
of the colonial period the expressions "the American States" 
or "the States of America" were occasionally employed;' but 
it was not until after July 4, 1776, that what had hitherto been 
a colony or province was officially styled a State. There can be 
no doubt that in certain instances the adoption of the term 



' Lowell was apparently the first person to call attention to the term, and 
the first dictionary to recognize it was the 1860 edition of Webster, where 
we read : '* STATE-HOUSE, n. The capitol of a state." 

*For examples, ranging from 1778 to 1776, see the Nati<my U^y 1, 1902, 
LXXIV, 848, 844. 
16 
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State-house was due to, or at least influenced by, the change m 
style from colony or province to State.* Thus, in Rhode Island 
what had previously been known as the Colony House* was, 
soon after the Declaration of Independence, termed the State- 
house. Again, in Georgia, where various terms had been 
employed before 1786, State-house did not appear until 1791.* 
Neither in New Jersey nor in North Carolina was there a fixed 
seat of government until Trenton became the capital of the 
former in 1790 and Raleigh* was laid out in the latter in 1792; 
and not until or after those dates did the term State-house 
appear in those two States. But the facts that, for several years 
before the Declaration of Independence, the term State-house 
had been in daily use in Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and South Caro- 
lina ; that it had been in vogue in Virginia between 1638 and 
1699 ; and that it had occasionally been employed in New York 
in the seventeenth century, — ^prove that the origin of the term 
could not have been due to the change in style from colony or 
province to State. Let us now consider these facts in detail. 

Virginia. 

The first meeting of the Virginia Assembly in 1619 was held 
in the choir of the church at Jamestown;* but in less than 
twenty years the need was felt for better accommodations. 

1 To the same cause we owe the name State Street, now so familiar a desig- 
nation in our cities and towns. 

* See Rhode Island Col Records, HI, 285, 286, 262, 278, 802, 884, 801, 414, 
508, 520, 567, 677, IV, 26, 84, 46, 65, 78, 98, 101, 189, 187, 191, 195, 240, 849, 
865, 407, 551, 557, 558, V, 11, 71, 158, 160, 842, VI, 87, 270, 846, VH, 118, 
124, 154, 605 ; O. Keith, JrrU. of TraxfeU (1706), p. 24, 

*See Colls, Georgia Hist, Soe., I, 117 ; C. C. Jones, Hist Qeorgia, I, 471 ; 
J. G. W. De Brahm, Hist Prov, Georgia, p. 86 ; G. White, Statistics Geor- 
gia, p. 85; G. White, Hist. ColU. Georgia, pp. 265, 502, 621, 624; W. B. 
Stevens, Hist. Georgia, 11, 151, 896, 491, 498 ; I. W. Avery, Hist. Georgia, 
pp. 412, 507. 

* A remark made in 1892 by Prof. K. P. Battle may be noted : ** The pro- 
ceeds of the sales of 1792 were need in bailding the first State-house, as it 
was called in the Act of Assembly, the name taken from the United States 
of Holland. The more ambitions term ' Capitol * was not adopted till 1882." 
(Early HUtory of Raleigh, 1898, p. 86.) 

* In the early days thronghont the country the meetings of the legislature 
were held in chnrchee, meeting-houBes, or private house. 

S 
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The history of the term State-house in Virginia, from 1638 to 
1699, when it was displaced by the word Capitol,* is shown by 
the extracts which follow. 

" Bich. Kemp, Sec. of Virginia, to Robt. Reade, secretary to Sec. Winde- 
bank. A levy has been raised, according to instructions, npon all tobacco 
in the colony for the repair of the Fort at Point Comfort and building a 
state honse at James City, part of which tobacco is sent to England by the 
bearer Oeorge Menefie to sell, and with the proceeds to send over workmen 
to accomplish those public works." 1688, April 10, Cal, State Papers^ Colo- 
niiU Series, 1674-1660, p. 268. 

<< A Leyye likewyse by his Ma**«* commands is raised for the bnilding of a 
State howse at James Cittie, and shall w^ all diligence be p'formed." 1689, 
Jan. 18, Virginia Mag., lU, 80. 

" How public charges and impositions is to be laid, vizt. . . . Two lbs. to 
be raised next year, to bnild a new fort at Point Comfort and 2 lbs. more to 
build a state honse." 1640, Jan. 6, Virginia Statutes at Large, I, 226. 

''Ordered that Collo. Francis Morrisou take assurance of S' Wm. Berke- 
ley, Knt., of the middle biick house in James Citty bought of him the said 
S' Will* Berkeley, as also that he give Mr. Tho. Woodhouse livery &. Seizen 
of the hite State house." 1655, Virginia Mag,, Vm, 889. 890. 

<'IT is request of the house that the right Hon. Sir William Berkeley 
would take into his care the building of a state-house. . . . ORDERED 
That the honourable the govemour have power to presse tenne men of the 
ordinarie sort of people, allowing each man two thousand pounds of tobacco 
per annum for theire services and to employ them towards the bnilding of a 
State-house." 1660, Oct., Virginia Statutes, U, 18. 

''WHEREAS the present grand assembly takeing into serious considera- 
tion the great charge brought yearly upon the country and the severall 
inhabitants by want of a State house for the Right Honourable the Qover- 
nour and oounoell to keep courts and future Grand Assemblies to meet in 
and consult of the weighty affaires of the country have thought fitt that a 
State house be erected and built." 1661, March, Ibid, , II, 88. 

" Since the charge the country is yearly at for houses for the quarter 
courts and assemblys to sit in would in 2 or 8 years defray the purchase of a 
state house. Whether it-were not more profitable to purchase for that pur- 
pose then continue for ever at the ezpence accompanied with the dishonour 
of all our laws being made and our judgments given in alehouses. . . . 
ORDERED to treat with the governor about a state house." 1668, Sept., 
Ibid., II, 204, 205. 

" On ye 28th June he [Bacon] came into the towne, there being no fforce 
to resist him, or could be Gk>tten in soe short a tyme, and presently drawee 
up his men before the state house door where the Governor, Councell Sc 
Burgesses were sitting." 1676, P. Ludwell, Virginia Mag,, I, 183. 



^ For the history of Capitol, unknown in the Colonies except in Virginia, 
see the Natitm, Blay 9, 1895, LX, 861. 
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** ITis hereby ordered, whereas the state house being now bomt downe hj 
thai aroh rebell and tratoor NathanieU Bacons junr, and alsoe all the honses 
in James Cittj, and for as much as TindaXU point is supposed and acooonted 
to be the most convenient place for the accommodation of the country in 
generall to meete att, that therefore the state house for the tyme to come be 
built at Tyndalls point." 1677, Feb., Virfjinia Statutes, II, 405. The State- 
house was rebuilt at Jamestown. 

*' Since which I have little to adde ; our Assembly have done, as formerly, 
nothing in relation to Townes or Trade, only the Statehouse to bee rebuilt, 
and the law for incouragement of flax was repealed." 1684, W. Byrd, Vir- 
ginia Hist Register, I, 117. 

« M'. W». Sherwood, did this day at j* State house doore, Sitting y 
Hon^i* Genii. CcS Speibc, Say A utter publicUy before a Crowd of People, 

y* he would prove on record y* y^ pe*' did subbom Evidences ags* M ." 

1692, Col. Virginia 8taU Papers, I, 87. 

* ' They make a Computation of all the publick Charges of the Country, 
viz. . . . Writs for Assemblies, building and repairing the State House, 
Bent for the Council Chamber." 1607, H. Hartwell, J. Blair, E. Chilton, 
Present State of Virginia (1727), p. 54. 

" WHEREAS the state house of this his majesties colony and dominion in 
which the generall assemblyes and general courts have been kept and held 
hath been unhappily destroyed and burnt downe [in October, 1698], and it 
being absolutely necessary that a capitoU should be built with all expedi- 
tion, . , , Beit enacted, . . . That four hundred seventy-five foot square of 
land, lying and being at the said Middle Plantation [Williamsburg], . . . 
be the ground appropriated to the only and sole use of a building for the 
general assemblies and courts to be held and kept in : And that the said 
building shall forever hereafter be called and known by the name of the 
CapitoV* 1699, Virginia Statutes, III, 198, 419, 420. 

It is thus seen that from 1638 to 1699, State-house was the 
only term employed in Virginia. Though ousted in 1699 by 
the word Capitol, State-house was occasionally employed in the 
eighteenth century,* but its further history need not detain us. 
Exactly how many buildings at Jamestown between 1638 and 
1698 were called State-houses, is a difficult matter to deter- 
mine,* but fortunately the point is of no material importance in 



»See R. Beverly, Hist. Virginia (1705), I, 91, 97, IV, 11, 52; H. Jones, 
Present State of Virginia (1724), pp. 25, 80 ; Sir W. Keith, Hist Brit Ptan- 
tatUms in America (1788), p. 170 ; W. Stith, Hist Virginia (1747), p. viii. 

*Itls, for instance, in view of the extracts dated 1660, 1661, and 1668, 
not easy to see how a building could possibly have been erected by the 
Colony at Jamestown before 1668. Tet land patented Feb. 22, 1648, is 
described as ''towards the State hoase;'* in a land grant dated Ang. 28, 
1644, there is allusion to "the land appertaining to the State House ;*' in a 
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the present discassion, The essential fact is that the term was 
applied to a bailding which was either owned or rented by the 
Colony and in which the meetings of the Assembly were held. 

Mabyland. 

In 1639 an act was passed providing that ''at such time and 
place as the Leiaten^ Grenerall & Councell shall think fitt there 
shall be a Towne house buiit." {Archives of Maryland^ I, 36.) 
Nothing, however, appears to have been done until 1662, when 
it was proposed to build a State-house at St. Mary's ; but the 
building was not actually erected until 1674. In 1695 Annapo- 
lis became the capital, the State-house there built was burned 
in 1704, but was at once rebuilt, and the new building was 
occupied until 1769, when it was demolished and still another 
State-house erected. It was in this last building that Washing- 
ton laid down his sword at the close of the Revolution. 

** Then came from the lower howse this following paper It is voted in 
this howse necessary that some howse be bnilt or parohased to keepe Coorts 
in, or Assemblyes for the benefitt of the Conntry . . . Wherenpon the Ypper 
howse took into CohsideraoOn the place for the Seateingof the State howse." 
1662, April 8, Archives of Maryland, I, 484. 

** Then came from the Lower howse this following paper Whereas the 
place can not be readyly agreed ypon nor the Manno'. how a State howse 
may for the p'sent be built, and the Widd Lee proposeing to this howse, to 
sett that howse she now lines in to Sayle ; it is thought most convenient 
that the said howse be bought for the p'sent vse of the Country till a better 



grant dated Jan. 1, 1667, there is allusion to three houses ** all which joyntly 
were formerly called by the name of the State House ;'' and in abstracts of 
deeds dated April 8, 1670, ''the old State House" is referred to and is 
shown to have been destroyed by fire. {William db Mary College Quarterly , 
rX, 144 ; L. G. Tyler, CradU of the Republic, pp. 110-116 : Virginia Mag., 
VIII, 408, 409 ; W. G. Stanard, Notes on a Journey to Jamestoton, p. 15.) 
The extract in the text dated 1655 shows that this fire occurred in or before 
that year. Cannot these seemingly conflicting statements be reconciled by 
supposing that the building called in 1648 the State-house, and later the 
'' old State House," was not erected by the Colony, but was a private house 
merely rented by the Colony for the use of the Colony? The complaint 
made in 1668 about " the charge the country is yearly at for houses for the 
quarter courts and assemblys to sit in " would seem to confirm this sugges- 
tion ; and when we take up Maryland we shall find that previous to the 
erection of a building by that Colony, a private house or building was rented 
for the use of the Colony. 
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and more oonrenient be found out/' 1662, April 9, Ibid.f I, 486. On April 
11 an " ^cte for the pnrohasing of a State bowse and Prison" waa paaaed. 
{Ibid., I, 488.) 

** Tbe Upper House do tbink fit to repeal the Act for building a State 
Hoose saying tbat Clanse wbicb obligetb Will". Smitb to repair tbis old 
Honse and keep Ordinary in it for seven Tears Sc tbat Smitb repay tbe 
Tobaccos next year wbicb be batb already received towards tbe building of 
tbe Great Stadt bouse." 1666, April 19, Ibid., II, 28. 

*' Bee itt enacted . . . Tbat tbere be a state bouse and Prison built att tbe 
Citty of S*. Maries tbe said state bouse and Prison to be built of brick or 
stone witb lime So sand." 1674, April 18, Ibid., II, 405. 

« Taking into Consideration tbe Ruinous Condition of tbe State bouse . . . 
tbis bouse desire tbe Lower bouse to Consider tbereof and Concurr witb tbis 
bouse in new covering and making . . . Necessary Repairs tbereof." 1682, 

Ibid., vn, 294. 

'< We Signify unto your Ez>«7 tbat Wee bave agreed witb Coll Casparus 
Herman and bave concluded be sball build tbe new Court bouse as formerly 
proposed witb little or no alteration." 1695, Ibid., XIX, 159. 

** Proposed by bis Ex*7 to tbis bouse Tbat a Law or Ordinance of Assembly 
pass for seperate Rooms to be made in tbe new State House ion tbe severall 
Officers . . . Tbat Dutcb Stoves be sent for to be kept in tbe Offices. Tbat 
tbe Court bouse Table bave severall Boxes made in it for tbe ready laying by 
of & securing tbe Clerks and lawyers papers . . . Tbat a Cbimney be car- 
ryed up at tbe otber End of tbe Stad' bouse from tbe first Story above, Sco." 
1696, Ibid., XIX, 880, 881. 

" WHEREAS tbis Province batb been at great Cbarge and Expencee in 
tbe Building a State-House, or Public House of Judicature, at tbis Port of 
Annapolis, ... Be it Enacted . . . Tbat tbe said State-House ... is bereby 
appointed and appropriated to tbe Uses and Purposes hereafter mentioned, 
and no otber." 1697, June 11, T. Bacon's Law$ of Maryland (1765), cb. 
vi,§2. 

'' Tbere is also a State-House, and a Free-Scbool built witb Brick, wbicb 
make a great sbew among a parcel of wooden Houses." 1698, H. Jones, 
Philosophical Trans. (1700), XXI, 441. 

" A great clap of tbunder and Hgbtniug fell upon tbe State House, tbe 
House of Delegates sitting tberein, wbicb splintered tbe flag staff." 1699, 
J. T. Scbarf 's Hist. Maryland (1879), I, 865. 

'* Wbat is proper to be done in rebuilding your stadt-bouse, so very neces- 
sary for tbe accommodation of tbe public, I leave entirely to your own seri- 
ous debates and decision." 1704, <jk>T. Seymour, in D. Ridgeiy's Annals of 
AnnapolU (1841), p. 105. 

** Tbe original Plat of Survey of tbe Town of Annapolis, now erected into 
a City, bas been destroyed by tbe Fire of tbe Stadt-bouse, in tbe Tear One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Four." 1718, T. Bacon's Laws of Maryland 
(1765), cb. xix, § 1. 

" About 4 in tbe afternoon, tbe Company broke up, and from tbence went 
to tbe Stadt-bouse, wbere tbe Assembly of tbat Province was tben Sitting." 
1744, W. Black, Pennsylvania Mag., I, 127. 
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** Annapolifi is the mefcropoliB of Maryland ; it U Bitnated on the side of a 
sandy hill, in a little bay, within the main bay. It is said, that the original 
plan of the town was laid in oironlar streets, with cross streets ronning 
from the centre like radii. The State Honse, €k>Yemor's Honse, Assembly » 
Courts &o. were to have formed the centre, at the top of the hill, with con- 
central streets going ronnd the hill.*' 1754, T. Pownall, Almon's Bemem- 
braneer for the Year 1777, p. 490. 

'' A snm not exceeding £7,500 sterling, is to be applied to the bnilding a 
new stadt-honse at Annapolis. . . . The superintendents are ... to cause 
the {iresent stadt-house to be immediately demolished, and the materials 
either to be applied to the new building, or sold." 1709, Lavm of Maryland 
made since lf,/)CC,LXJ//(1787), ch. xiv. 

'*In the court-house, the representatives of the people assemble, for the 
dispatch of provincial business. The courts of justice are also held there.'' 
1709, W. Eddis, LeUers from America (1792), p. 14. In 1778 (p. 140), the 
same writer spoke of the ''new stadt-house." 

It will be observed that so long as St. Mary's remained the 
capital of Maryland, the public building of the Province was 
always called State-house' except in a single instance (1666), 
when it was termed Stadt Honse ; that when the capital was 
removed to Annapolis, the public building was occasionally called 
Court House,' sometimes Stadt House,' but generally State- 
house ;* and that in the eighteenth century the usual designa- 
tion was Stadt House. Why this last term should have been 
used at all is not clear, but it is certain that the term originally 
employed was State-house. Referring to the building begun at 
Annapolis in 1696, Scharf says: 

"The State-house, or ' Stadt-house,' as it was at first called 
(probably as a delicate compliment to 'Dutch William'), was 
finished about 1697. . . . This building is frequently called the 
* Stadt-house,' the Dutch word Stadt,* with many others of that 
tongue, having grown familiar to English ears since the acces- 



> For other examples of State-house, between 1002 and 1095, see Arohivee 
of Maryland, I, 455, n, 870, ^71, Vn, 10, 22, 27, 28, 80, 81, 82, 110, 299, 
809, XV, 40, 78, XIX, 159, XX, 21, 85 ; J. T. Scharf's HUt. Maryland, I, 
845. 

» See Ibid,, XIX, 189, 294, 881, 884, 555. 

'See /6ui., XIX, 881, 884, 885, 840, 800, 502. 

* See Ibid,, XIX, 285, 298, 294, 815, 880, 514, 517, 580, 547, 594, XX, 554, 
555, 589; J. T. Soharfs Hist, Maryland, I, 858, 805; D. Ridgely's AnnaZ* 
of Annapolis, p. 104. 

* It need scarcely be said that Stadt is not Dutch, but German. 
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sionof * Dutch William.'" {HUt. of Maryland, I, 349, 422 
notes,) 

As shown iD this paper, the building was called Court House 
and State-house before it was termed Stadt House; and the 
occm'rence of Stadt House in 1666, long before the accession of 
William, has been pointed out. There is, however, something 
in Scharf's suggestion, for in May, 1695, it was — 

" Enacted . . . That the Two ports of Ann Arandel aild Oxford for the 
fntoie shall be Called known and distingmshed bj the Names or Appella- 
tions of Annapolis and William Stadt. That is to say the Porte of Ann 
ArondeU to be Called by the name of Annapolis and Oxford by the name of 
William Stadt." {Archives of Maryland, XIX, 211.)> 

New Yobk. 



Writing in 1655, D. P. De Vries said: 

'* Anno 1642. As I was daily with Commander Kieft, gen- 
erally dining with him when I went to the fort, he told me that 
he had now a fine inn, built of stone, in order to accomodate 
the English who daily passed wit^i their vessels from New Eng- 
land to Virginia, from whom he suffered great annoyance, and 
who might now lodge in the tavern." {Colls, N, Y, Hist, 
Society, 2d Ser., I, 101.) 

The building referred to, which stood in Pearl street, facing 
Coenties Slip, was owned by the Dutch "West India Company, 
in 1653 became the Stad Huis' of New Amsterdam, and in 1654* 
was granted by the Directors of the Company to the City of 
New Amsterdam. In 1664 New York came into the possession 
of the English, a few years later wa9 recaptured by the Dutch, 
and in 1674 was restored to the English. The first assembly 
was held in 1683. 



^ It may be added that C. A. Herman, the builder of the first State-house 
at Annapolis, was of foreign parentage if not of birth, having been the son 
of Augustine Herman, a Bohemian, of Bohemian Manor, Maryland. 

* ** Their Honors, the Burgomasters and Schepeus of this City of New 
Amsterdam, herewith inform everybody, that they shall hold their regular 
meetings in the house hitherto called the City tavern, henceforth the City 
Hall." (1658, Feb. 6, Records of New Amsterdam, I, 49.) 

* See, under dates of May 18, July 21, 1654, and March 1, 1055, Records of 
New Amsterdam, I, 217, 219, 291. 
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'< A°. 1665. this 27'*>. off June. Att a Court holden nppon the Cittj HaU 
of N. Yorke." Records of N, Amsterdam, V, 267.* 

''June the 28^^. 1665. Att a Court held uppon the Cittjr howse* off 
New York." J6td., V, 268. 

*^ [The Qovernor and Council adjudged certain papers] to be both scan- 
dalous and illegall and seditious, and that they be openly and publiqaely 
bumd before y* Towne howse of this citty at y* next mayors court." 1670, 
Journal Legislative Council N. York (1861), I, p. viii. 

^'Hans Dyckman Imprisoned uppon Suspition of being accessory to set- 
ting the Windowes of the State House on fire, . . . denyed all and every 
thinflT what was Laid to his Charge." 1671, March 7, Records N. Amsterdam, 
VI, 287. 

'* Benjamin Johns this day deliyer^. in Court his Acc^ of disbursem**. in 
makeing of the Stone Well in the State-House- Yard amounting to fl. 194. 10. 
Sew*." 1671, July 11, /6td., VI, 808. 

** . . . would not permitt mee to goe into my house to take leave of my 
wife and children nor fetch my bootes or a shirt, but commanded the fiscall 
to see mee imbarqt in a Canew soe soone as my Sentence was publisht, which 
was with great solemnity ringing the towne house bell 8 tymes. and the 
major part of the towne congregated together to heare it, on a purpose to 
infuse into the beleife of the people a beleife the States of Holland would 
nevet part with such an invincible strong hold or fort." 1674, J. Sharpe, 3 
Mass. Hist. Colls. X, 109. 

** There was at the City Hall an Order of the last Oen*" Court of Assizes, 
publisht the 12**> Instant, strictly prohibiting the Sale of Powder or Strong 
Drink to Indyans in any part of Yorkshire." 1675, Sir E. Andros, in J. 
Easton's Narrative (1858), p. 106. 

''The Cittizens and Inhabitants of the said Citty have erected Built and 
Appropriated at their owne Proper Costs and Charges several Publique 
Buildings Accommodations and Conveniences for the said Citty (that is to 
say) the Citty Hall or State House with the Ground thereunto belonging." 
1686, Col. Laws N. York, I, 182. 

'* His Excellency and Council having sent for the house of Representatives 
are Resolved to goe in solemne manner to the Citty hall and there Pablish 
such Acts as are already passed." 1691, May 16, Jml Leg. Council N. York, 
1,10. 

** The House went to the Fort to his Excellency and Council ; who, alto- 
gether, went to the Town-Hall,' and there read off and proclaimed the sev- 



• E. B. O'Callaghan says that ** the Records from 1665 to 1678 were kept 
partly in English though the greater portion was in the Dutch Language. 
Wherever entries occurred in English the peculiaiity of the Style and 
Orthography has been carefully preserved. By this means such entries can 
be easily distinguished from those originally in Dutch, in the Translation of 
which the modem mode of spelling has been followed." {Ibid., V, 252.) 

• City House occurs again, V, 269, 272. 

• Town Hall occurs again in 1689 (Colls. N. Y. Hist. Society for 1888, p. 
288). 
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end Acts following.'' 1691, May 16, JmiVotes db Proc. Gen. A$»emMy N. F. 
(1764), I, U. 

''The House went a second Time to the Fort, to his Excellency and 
Conncil, who together went to the Town-House, and read of and proclaimed 
the Acts, which the badness of the Weather preyented doing a Saturday 
last ; and after accompanying his Excellency to the Fort, returned to this 
House.'' 1691, May 18, Jhid., 1, 14. 

** Upon which, Mr. Speaker left the Chair, and with the House went to 
the Fortf where with his Excellency and Council, dtc. they all went to the 
State-House, and proclaimed these 7 Acts following." 1692, Nov. 14, Ibid., 
1,28. 

'' Mr. Speaker left the Chair, and went with the House to the Fort, to wait 
upon his Excellency and Council, who, with the Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mon Council of this City, went all to the City-HaUy^ and there published 
these 6 following Acts." 1694, March 26, Prid., I, 41. 

''Mounted on the basis . . . are three batteries of great guns; one of 
fifteen called Whitehall Battery, one of five by the Stadthouse, and the third 
of ten by the Burgher's Path." 1696, J. Miller, D€9er%ption of N. York 
(1848), p. 6. In a plan of New York facing page 10, Miller says: "The 
Explanation of Fig. 1. ... 6. Stadthouse of 5 guns. 7. The stadt-(or 
state) house." 

" WHEBEAS . . . their Citty hall and ffeny house are fallen into Stioh a 
Decay as there is an absolute necessity for ye rebuilding of ye Same, . . . 
they . . . are hereby authorized ... to ndse a reasonable tax upon all Sc 
every ye Inhabitants freeholders and Sojourners within the Said Citty 
towards ye Erecting a new Citty hall rebuilding their fferry house Sc ve other 
necessary publick buildings in ye said City." 1699, May 16, Col, Laws N. F., 
1,425. 

In 1699 the old Dutch building was sold, and a new building, 
almost always called City Hall,' erected in Wall street. It was 

' For other examples of City Hall, as applied to the old Dutch building 
between 1665 and 1699, see Col, Laws N, F., I, 126, 127, 188, 187, 227, 804, 
849 ; Jml Leg, CouncU N, Y., I, 10, 68, 148 ; Jml Votes db Proc. Oen, Ass, 
N, Y, I, 19, 45, 70, 75, 84; Colls. N, Y. Hist. Soc. for 1868, p. 268; W. 
Dunlap's Hist. New Netherlands, I, 156. 

* It was called Town House by Bellomont in 1701 {N. York Col. Docu- 
ments, TV, 826), and Town Hall by G. Whitefield in 1789 (Continuation of 
Jml, 1740, p. 89) ; but City Hall was the usual designation. In 1718 J. 
Winthrop wrote : " If you were to see the actions of the people on the Sab- 
bath at [New] York, you would imagine it was more like a Boston Training- 
day then like Sunday ; tho the Dissenters are now tollerated to preach pub- 
lickly in the State House and are building a church in the citty, w«^ has 
heretofore been denied them." (6 Mass. Hist. Colls., V. 881.) 

Winthrop liyed in New London, and this example, which is the only 
instance known to me of the application of the term State-house to the 
building which stood in Wall street, does not indicate the local usage of 
New York. 
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in this new building, its name changed to Federal Hall, that 
Washington was inaagurated President of the United St&tes. 

It will be seen that the old Dutch building facing Coenties 
Slip was variously called City Hall, City House, Stadt House, 
State House, Town Hall, and Town House. The building was 
owned by the City, the meetings of the colonial Assembly seem 
never to have been held in it, it was used wholly for municipal 
purposes, and the only connection between it and the Colony 
appears to have been that, after the passage of laws by the 
Assembly, those laws were proclaimed from the City Hall.' 
In short, that building is completely differentiated from all 
other buildings in America to which the name State-house was 
given.* 

South Carolina. 

In 1682 T. Ashe wrote that in Charleston **they have 
reserved convenient places for Building of a Church, Town- 
House and other Public Structures." {Carolina^ p, 38.) In 
1712 there was passed "An Act for building a convenient 
State-House for the holding of the General Assemblies, Courts 
of Justice, and other Publick Uses." {South Carolina Statutes 
at Large^ II, 378.) As however, the term State-house does not 
occur in the body of the Act, and as the original has been lost,' 



> There was at Albany a building which, between 1688 and 1700, was 
Yftrionsly called City Hall, Stadt House, Town HaU, and Town Hoase. See 
Col. Laws N. Yorky I, 126, 227, 804; Annah of Albany, II, 68, 64, 65, 74, 
91, 92, 98, 108, 120, 142; A. J. Weise's Hist Albany, p. 207; i^. F. Col. 
Documents, III, 557, 559 ; J. Miller, Description of N. York (1848), fig. 8 ; 
CoUs. N. F. Hist. Soc. for 1869, p. 169. 

* When the seat of government was removed from New York City to 
Albany, a building was erected by the State in the latter place. In 1797 
this was referred to as '' a suitable bnilding,'' in 1798 as '' a pnblic build- 
ing," in 1804 as <* the new state honse," in 1808 as '< the state-hoose," and 
in 1809 it was enacted that '* the pnblic building in the city of Albany . . . 
shall hereafter be denominated the CAPITOL." (See Laws of ths State of 
N. Y<yrk, 1807-9, IV. 86, 284, V. 859, 570; Jml N. y. Assembly, 1808, p. 
402 ; A. J. Weise's Hist. Albany, pp. 482. 488.) It was, therefore, only 
between the xyears 1804 and 1809 that the Colony or State of New York 
possessed a building which was called a State-house. 

' The editor of the Statutes at Large says that *' the original Act [is] not 
now to be found " and that the Act as printed by him is copied from N. 
Trott's Laws of S. Carolina (1786). I, 209. 
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possibly the name in the title is a later addition. Exactly when 
a State-house was actually built at Charleston is not certain. 
In 1786 Columbia became the capital of the State. 

*'Be it enacted . . . that then the Temaining part ... is hereby appro- 
priated towards the ballding of a Pablick State Honse with oonvenient 
apartments for the sitting of the Govemonr and Council and the other house 
of Assembly, and for holding the Pabliok Conrts of Judicature.'* 1719, 
8. a Statutes, III, 47. 

" Charles-Town ... is the Capital of the South Province. . . . The Town 
is regularly laid out with spacious strait Streets, most of them terminating 
with the Bivers. Here are several public Edifices very weU built ; a State- 
House, Armory, Magazines, Barracks for Soldiers, St. Philips Church, the 
handsomest in N. America." 1755, J. Palairet, Concise Description of the 
Eng. db Fr. Possessions in North-America (2d ed.), p. 49. 

" The sum of twenty-five thousand pounds likewise granted for the build- 
ing of a State House in Charlestown, for the service of this government, . . . 
[is] expended or near expended ... so that it is now become necessary to 
raise . . . the sum of twelve thousand and five hundred pounds, for com- 
pleating the said State House.'' 1757, S. C. StatuUs, lY, 88, 89. 

** Near the Center of the Town is the State-House, a large, commodious 
Brick Building." 1768, Short DescHption of S. Carolina (1770) p. 85. 

^* Charlestown (South Carolina,) Nov, 21. The General Assembly of this 
province met, at the state house, on Tuesday last." Boston Chronicle, Dec. 
26, 1768, to Jan. 2, 1769, No. 55, II, 5/1. 

Connecticut. 

In 1712 Governor 6. Saltonstall asked: "What provision 
may be requisite to be made, in the present want of a suitable 
house for the holding our General Assemblies." {Conn, Col, 
Records^ V, 325 7iote,) Nothing was done until 1717, when it 
was enacted — 

'* That a quantity of the ungranted lands in this C^ ^ all be sold to 

procure the sum of fifteen hundred and fifty pounds, d;^ . udred fifty 
pounds of i^hich shall be improved towards a state house in Haiiford, three 
hundred to be improved towards a court house in New Haven.'* Ibid., 
VI, 86. 

"Ordered, That William Pitkin, Esq., Joseph Talcot, Esq., and Capt. 
Aaron Cook, be a committee to provide what may be procared before the 
next General Assembly for the building of a State House in Hartford." 
1718, Ibid., VI, 91. 

" This Assembly do order and appoint Mr. John Edwards (who lives near 
to it) to have the care and inspection of the court house in Hartford.*' 1724, 
Ibid,, VI, 466. 

^^ Be it enacted, , , , That the cost and charges of repairing the State 
House at Hartford be paid in proportion following, (viz :) two third parts of 
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tudd ooBts and charge out of the pnbliok treasury of this Colonj, and one 
third part oat of the treasory of the oonnty of Hartford.'' 1782, Ihid,, 
VII, 401. 

" This Asaemblj appoint Jamee Chnroh of Hartford to be Door-keeper of 
the Conrt Honae in Hartford.'' 1734, Ibid., VII, 501. 

'"This Assembly do appoint ... to be a committee to attend upon the 
Bepnty Governor at the State Honse, to hear the acts and orders of this 
Assembly read off and signed by the Secretary as perfect and compleat." 
1747, Ibid., IX, 847. 

*' Whereas ... a committee appointed by the county conrt in the oonnty 
of New Haven to bnild a new Conrt Honse, have represented that . . . they 
had laid a foundation for an elegant and convenient building with a view to 
the better accommodation of the General Assembly to meet in, as weU as for 
the superior and county court, . . . and that they are not able to finish Uie 
same without the assistance of this Assembly : Besolved by this Assembly, 
that one third part of the charge of building and compleating said house 
shall be paid out of the Treasury of this Colony, on account of the improve- 
ment of said house for the General Assembly to meet in." 1762, Ibid., 
XI 624. 

** On the representation of the committee for building the State House in 
the county of New Haven : Besolved by this Assembly, that one moity or 
half part of the cost and charge that shall accrue in the building and decent 
and well finishing of said house shall be paid out of the treasury of this 
Colony, and the other half shall be borne and paid by the inhabitants of the 
said county of New Haven." 1768, Ibid., XII, 187. 

** The General Assembly in October following [1718], * in Order to quiet 
the Minds of People, and introduce a general Harmony in the Public Affairs, 
ordered that a State House should be built at Hartford, to compensate for 
the College at New-Haven.''' 1766, T. Clap, Annate of YaU-College, p. 28.> 

Nbw Hampshire. 

Though proposals to build a State-house at Portsmouth wore 
made as early as 1718, no building was erected until about 1758. 

*'Shad. Walton & Rich<* Wibird, Esqs., were sent down to the house of 
representatives w**" a vote for building a state house, &c." 1718, N. Hamp- 
ehire Prov. Papers, HI, 785. 

*' The s^ Dishonour and Inconvience may both be remedyed by building a 
State house for holding the s<> General Assem^ and Courts." 1725, N. H. 
State Papers, XVIH, 1. 

** Voted . . . that there be two thousand pounds forth with Impresd for 
the Building ... a State house at Portsmouth." 1726, N. H Prov. Papers, 
IV, 480. 

^ State-house appears to have been occasionally used in Connecticut in a 
loose way for an ordinary conrt house. Thus in 1746 we read of " the state 
house in New London or Norwich," and in 1751 of '* the state-house in said 
Norwich." {Conn. Col. Records, IX, 246, X, 50.) 
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'* I think it would be not onelj for the Honor of his Majesty and this 
Qoyemment, bat for the great Conyenience in the dispatch of the Pablick 
affaires, That a handsome Court house be bnilt in the Town of Portsm*^ . . . 
for the General Conrt, the Cohrts of Justice below, and for the better secority 
of all the Public records." 1780, Got. J. Belcher, Ibid., IV, 680. 

'' As to the Repairing Fort Wm & Mary your EzcelU cannot but remem- 
ber the act that once past both Honses for raising £6000 for that purpose 
and bnilding a State House to which you refused your assent." 1740, Ibid.y 
y, 18. The State-house was still unbuilt in December, 1757. (/Md, VI, 
616, 617.) 

" Voted, That the Hon»»^* Theodore Atkinson & Henry Sherbnme, Esq. be 
desired to cause the State House in this Town to be Illuminated if they think 
it necessary, & any other expenses on s' occasion as they shall think proper, 
at the cost & charge of s<> Province." 1759, Ibid.y VI, 724. 

** PbrtBmauthj New Hampshire, . . . January 8. . . . Our Ears are now 
fiird with Acclamations of the SONS OF LIBERTY, who this Morning 

exhibited the Effige of G ge G— v — lie, one of the Enemies of American 

Liberty, before the State-House, in this Town." 1766, Jan. 6, Boston Oa- 
zette, No. 562, p. 2/8. 

'* Then went to Portsmouth, crossed the ferry after nine o'clock, and pnt 
up at Tilton*s the sign of the Marqnis of Rockingham, . . . This Tilton's is 
jnst behind the State House." 1770, J. Adams, Works, II, 247.* 

Pennsylvania. 

In 1729 a proposal was made to build a State-hoase at Phila- 
delphia, but the building was not begun until 1732 and not 
occupied until 1736. 

''The Petition of diyers Inhabitants of the City and County of Philadel- 
phia, praying this House wonld, by a Law, impower the said City and 
County to bnild a Market and State-house in High-street, near the Prison ; 
was presented to the House, read, and ordered to lie on the Table." 1729, 
Feb. 20, VoUs db Proc. Penns. House of Representations (1754), III, 72. 

<< Upon a Motion made, the House took into consideration the Necessity of 
a House for the Assembly of this Province to meet in ; and the Question 
being put, that Tufo Thousand Pounds of the Thirty Thovisand Pounds, now 
to be emitted, be appropriated for the Building the said House ? Passed in 
the Affirmative, N. C. /).»' 1729, May 1, Ibid., HI, 82. 

*'The Bill for emitting Papermoney again sent up was likewise read. It 
appeared the House . . . had likewise added two Clauses, One f or . . . 
building an Almshouse ... & the Other for delivering two thousand Pounds 
to Trustees, in the Bill mentioned for building a House for the Representa- 
tives to meet & sitt in General Assembly in the said City.'' 1729, May 2, 
PiCTins. Col. Records, III, 856. 

> Between 1753 and 1759 the building of a Province House or Provincial 
House for the residence of the Governor was mooted. See N. H. Prov. 
Papers, VI, 197, 271, 280, 282, 289, 826, 550, 581, 588, 593, 594, 716, VII, 
266. 
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"Fint Qaota of Two Thousand Pounds for the State-house, 200 0." 
1781, Aug. 10, Votes db Proc, Penns, Ho, of Representatives, III, 161. 

** It was moved, that the Qrotmd on which the State-house is now to be 
bnilt, be vested in Tmst in some Body Politick and Corporate, capable of 
Succession, who may be compelled to execute that Trust, in such Manner as 
shall be directed by the (General Assembly of this Province for the Time 
being ; referred to further Consideration.*' 1782, Aug. 8, Ibid., HI, 176. 

''Beeolved, That for the greater Security of the publiok Papers of this 
Province (agreeable to a Plan now produced before the House) two Offices be 
built adjoining to the State-House." 1788, March 24, Ibid,, IH, 188. 

** A Motion was made That the Buildings of the State-house, and adjoin- 
ing Offices together with the Ground belonging thereto, &c., be vested in 
Trustees, or in some Body Politick and Corporate.*' 1786, Jan. 16, /dtd.. Ill, 
250. 

** John Einsey, from the Committee appointed to draw up a Bill for vest- 
ing the Buildings of the State-house, dtc, in Trustees, . . . reported the 
same to the House, the Title whereof he read in his Place, and afterwards 
brought the same down to the Table, where the said BiU, intituled. An Act 
for vesting the Province-hall, and other Puhlick Buildings, with (he Lots of 
Land whereon the same are erected, in Trustees, for the Use of this Province 
was read for the first Time." 1786, Jan. 19, Ibid., Ill, 250. The term 
Province Hall was again used on January 20 and 22, 1786. (Ibid., Ill, 251, 
252.) 

'* Now to the Intent that the said State-House, Buildings and Ground 
aforesaid, may be effectually secured to the Use of this Province, it is 
thought necessary the Estate in the Premises should be vested in Trustees, 
for the Uses, Intents, and Purposes, herein after specified." 1786, Feb. 20, 
AeU of Assembly of Penns. (1775), p. 190. 

<* Thursday last William Allen Esq ; Mayor of this City for the Tear past, 
made a Feast for his Citizens at the Statehouse, to which all the Strangers 
in Town of Note were also invited." 1786, Sept. 28-80, Penns. Gazette, No. 
407, p. 8/2. 

**Thb Peovihce of PENirBTLYANiA, To Edmuitd Woolet, Dr. For Ex- 
penses in raising the tower of the Stadt House, viz.: . . . £14 128. 8 l/4d." 
1741, Nov. 4, Soharf & WestcoU's Hist. Philadelphia, m, 1798. 

" At 11 in the forenoon, with Colonel Beverly and the Gentlemen of the 
Levee, I went to the State House, where Doctor Spencer Entertained Us very 
Agreeably with several Philosophical Transactions." 1744, June 5, W. 
Black, Penns. Mag., I, 414. 

*^ Edmund Wooley's Account for Work done at the Statehouse, was laid 
before the House and read, and referred to the Committee of Public Accounts, 
with Israel Pemberton added to them, to consider and report thereon to the 
house." 1745, Jan. 9, Votes d Proc. Penns. Ho. of Representatives, IV, 5. 

''Theantient King of the Mohawks, (the same who was in England in 
Queen Anne's Time) came down with some of his Warriors this Winter to 
Philadelphia, and assured them of his Friendship, though he own'd many 
of the yoang Mohawks were gone over to the Enemy ; they were entertained 
at the Stadthouse, and made their Appearance also among the Ladies on the 
Assembly Night, where they danced the Scalping Dance with all its Horrors, 
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and almost terrified the Company out of their Wits." 1755, April 18, New 
Jersey Archives XIX, 488.' 

** The Qoakers who loye to divide in order to role onr Church A hare 
been at the bottom of all oar troubles in it & {Murticularly the opposition to 
me, immediately opened their State Honse or Pablic Boom where the Assem- 
bly meets in order to give it M^ Macclenaghan." 1760, W. Smith, in W. S. 
Perry's Hist CoUs. relaUng to the Amer, Col Church, II, 838. 

'^ Te Governor . . . in ye Evening Came down to the Honse & Enaoted 
ye Same into a Law, which was ye next Day published & proclaim'd at the 
State House to a Concourse of about 3000 people." 1764, Feb. 8, S. Foulke, 
Penns, Mag., V, 69. 

'* On Monday last at twelve o'clock the DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE was proclaimed at the State-House in this city, in the presence of 
many thousand spectators, who testified their approbation by repeated 
acclamations." 1776, July 10, Penns. Gazette, No. 3481, p. 2/8. 

Massachusetts. 

In a will made in 1663, Robert Keayne gave three hundred 
pounds "to the Towne of Boston to build a Condit, a Market 
House <fc Towne house." (Boston Records^ X, 13.) On the 
death of Keayne an additional sum was raised by subscription, 
and on March 9, 1657, a committee was chosen "to consider of 
the modell of the towne house, to be built." (Ibid., II, 134.) 
Later the Colony was appealed to, and on May 19, 1658, — 

" In answer to the request of the select men of Boston, the Court judgeth 
it meete to allow ynto Boston, for and towards the charges of theire toune 
house, Bostons proportion of one single country rate for this yeare ensuing, 
provided that sufficijent roomes in the sajd house shall be for euer free, for 
the keeping of all Courts." Mass. Col. Records, IV, i, 827. 

When repairs became necessary, it was ordered by the Gen- 
eral Court on October 9, 1667, that the expense was "to be 
borne <fc defrajed the one clere halfe by the Tresurer of the 
country, one fowerth part thereof by the Tresurer of y® county 
of Suffolke, <fc the other fourth part by the Tresurer of the 
toune of Boston." {Ibid., IV, ii, 351.) This building, always 
called either Court House or Town House by the people of Bos- 
ton,' was destroyed by fire October 2, 1711; but a new edifice 

* ** Extract of a Letter from Trent Town, New-Jersey." The only ex- 
amples of Stadt Honse in Pennsylvania known to me occur in this extract 
and in the extract dated Nov. 4, 1741. 

* Twice we find the building called State-house. 

''It hath two handsome Churches in it, a handsome market place, and in 
the midest of it a Statehouse . . . Boston [is] now a great Towne, two 
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— ^the present Old State-house — was erected on the same site. On 
October 17, 1711, the Selectmen of Boston presented an address 
to the General Court praying for " Advice <fe Direction for the 
Restoring and Rebuilding of the House;" on October 22 a 
committee was appointed to consider this address, and on 
November 9 their report was read and accepted. 

''The above Committee advise that there be a House built in or Near 
where the Old Town House Stood . . . The Charge thereof to be borne the 
one half by the Province, the other half bj the Town of Boston & County of 
Suffolk in eqnal proportion." Old State House Memorial (1882), pp. 129, 
180. 

** Ordered that it be an Instruction to the Committee appointed to build 
the Province^ So Court House that they fit the E^t Chamber for the Use of 
His Excellency the Governor & the Hon^'* the Council, the Middle Chamber 
for the House, the West Chamber for the Sup' & Inf Courte." 1712, Nov., 
Ibid., p. 181. 

The new bailding, until about 1768 almost invariably called 
Court House or Town House,' was injured by fire in 1747 and 
again in 1760; but the original walls still remain, and the build- 
ing is perhaps the oldest now standing in this country which has 
ever been used for the purposes of a State-house. 

''On a Motion made and seconded. Ordered, That Judge Russell, Mr. 
Trowbridge, Mr. Foster of Plymouth. Mr. Waldo, and Col. Worthington, be 
a Committee to project a Method, for purchasing the West End of the Court 
House, of the County of Suffolk, and Town of Boston, for the better Accom- 
modation of the General Assembly, and make Beport.*' 1764, Jan. 11, Mass, 
House Journal, p. 182. 

Churches, a Oallant Statehouse & more to make it compleate, then can be 
expected in a place so late a wilderness." 1660, S. Maverick, 2 Proc. Mass. 
Hist Soc., I, 288, 247. 

** Boston [hath] a State-house newly erected in the middle of the great 
Street." 1671, L. Roberts's Merchants Map of Commerce, 2d ed., p. 58. 

In the first instance the dcHig^ation was used by an Englishman who yis- 
ited Boston, and in the second instance by some unknown person who prob- 
ably never came to this country at all. In short, those two writers were 
employing the term State-house in the sense of Town House — the only sense 
(as we shall presently see) in which the term has ever been used in England. 
Cf. Dialect NoUs, II, 98 noU. 

> The term Province House, thus casually applied in 1712 to the Town 
House, did not come into vogue in Massachusetts until a few years later, 
when it was used to designate the residence of the royal Qovemors. 

* In 1749 B. Lynde, Jr., alluded to it as the Town Hall. {Diaries, 1880, 
p. 168.) 

17 
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** The Committee appointed . . . reported, That they had conferred with 
a Committee of the Conrt of General SessionB of the Peace for the County of 
Svffolkj and, also with the Selectmen of the Town of Boatoftf and that they 
were consenting to part with their respectiye Shares in the Town-Honse (so 
called) in Bostony upon sach Terms as shall be agreed npon by the Partiea 
interested therein.^ 1767, Feb. 17, Ibid., p. 292. 

'' Wkdnksdat last the Ghreat and General Conrt or Assembly of the Proy- 
ince of the MassaehuaettB Bay met at the Conrt-Honse in Boston." 1768^ 
Jan. 4, Boston Oazette, No. 666, p. 8/2. 

'* At Six o'clock they retom'd to Town ; and passing in slow and orderly 
Procession thro* the principal streets, and ronnd the State-Honse, they re- 
tired to their respectiye Dwellings." 1768, Aug. 22, Boston Post-Boy y No. 
575, p. V/2.1 

" Is it not then astonishing that the City Hall' and eyen the Senate Houeuc 
should be for more than a week pnt to an nse, so abhobbent from the original 
and tme intent of them, when the Barracks at the Castle . . . are ready 
FOB THE PUBPOSB I" 1768, Oct. 10, Boston Gazette , Supplement, p. 1/1. 

** The King's Troops are encamp'd on what is nsoally called the Common. 
—Oar Parliament Honse, the Conrt Honse and Fanenil Hall are still occu- 
pied by Soldiers." 1768, Oct. 10, Boston Evening-Post, No. 1724, p. 8/1. 

''The remaining part of the 14th regiment, the detachment of the 59th, 
and the train of artillery are quartered in Uie Town-Honse, in a honse lately 
possessed by Mr. James Murray, Esq ; and in stores on Griffin's wharf." 
1768, Noy. 8, Mass, Gazette, SuppUment, No. 824, p. 1/8. 

"Common Decency . . . will require a remoyal of those Cannon and 
Guards, tk well as that Clamorous Parade which has been dayly round the 
Court House since the arriyal Of his Majesty's Troops." 1769, May 8, Bos- 
ton Records, XYI, 286. 

« We are therefore constrained thus early to Remonstrate to your Excel- 
lency, that an Armament by Sea and Land, inyesting this Metropolis, and a 
military Guard with Cannon pointed at the yery Door of the State-House, 
where this Assembly is held, is inconsistent with that Dignity, as well as 
that Freedom, with which we haye a Bight to deliberate, consult and deter- 
mine." 1769, May 81, Mass, House Journal, p. 5. 

'' It is with Pain that we are obliged here to obserye, that the yery Night 
after this Adjournment was made, the Cannon were remoyed from the Court- 
House." 1769, June 19, Ibid,, p. 24. 



' See also, for the same term, Boston Gazette, Aug. 22, 1768, No. 699, p. 
8/2 ; Bosttm Evening-Post, Aug. 22, 1768, No. 1717, p. 8/1 ; Boston News- 
Letter, Postscript, Aug. 25, 1768, p. 1/2 ; London Gazetteer, Oct. 8, 1768, No- 
12856, p. 4/4 ; Boston GazetU, Aug. 21, 1769, No. 750, p. 1/2; Boston Even- 
ing-Post, 21 Aug. 1769, No. 1769, p. 2/1. 

* By City Hall is here probably meant Faneuil Hall, where town meetings 
were frequently held at that period. On Oct. 8 S. Adams spoke of the 
British troops haying been sheltered ** from the open air for a night or two, 
eyen in the City Hall." (Life, 1865, 1, 219.) 
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" IT was mov'd that a Committee be appointed to wait on his Honor the 
lientenant Gk>yemor, and acquaint him that npwards of Forty Members of 
the Honse are now in the College Chapel [at Cambridge] ; and that thej are 
earnestly desirous his Honor would be pleased to remove the General Assem- 
bly to its ancient and legal Place, the Town-House in Boston.** 1770, July 
25, Jhid., p. 57. 

'* In the last Tear, the General Court was forced to give Way to regular 
Troops, ill^ally Quartered in the Town of Boston, in Consequence of In- 
structions to Crown Officers ; and whose Main Guard was most daringly and 
insultingly placed at the Door of the State House : And afterwards they 
were constrained to hold their Session at Cambridge.*' 1770, July 81, Ibid., 
p. 71. 

<'I OBSEBYE that the StaU-House in Boston, is commonly called the 
Town-House, which appears to many an impropriety, and different from the 
practice of all the other colonies. — It is therefore proposed, (if no objection 
sball be made to it) that the house where our Legislature meets, be in future 
time called the STATE-HOUSE." 1778, June 8, 'Mass. Spy, No. 122, p. 8/2. 

** Upon a Motion, Orderedy That the Committee appointed to see the nec- 
essary Repairs of the State-House, provide Cushions for the several seats in 
this Room." 1773, June 29, Mass. House Journal, p. 96.* 

''Thursday last, pursuant to the Order of the honourable Council, was 
{Proclaimed from the Balcony of the State-House in this Town, the DECLAR- 
ATION of the AMERICAN CONGRESS, absolving the Unitkd-Colonibb 
from their Allegiance to the British Crown, and declaring them FREE and 
INDEPENDENT STATES." 1776, July 25, N. E. Chronicle, No. 414, p. 8/2. 

After the lapse of more than a eentuiy, during which the 
terms Court House and Town House had proved amply suffi- 
cient for the purpose, why should there have been a sudden 
change in nomenclature about 1768 ? Almost at once we find, 
in addition to the two familiar old terms, instances of Parlia- 
ment House, Senate House, and State-house. Writing about 
1780, Governor Hutchinson, alluding to events which occurred 
in 1773 and to Samuel Adams, said: 

"Mr. Adams's attention to the cause in which he was en- 
gaged would not suffer him to neglect even small circumstances, 
which could be made subservient to it. From this attention, in 
four or five years, a great change had been made in the language 
of the general assembly. That which used to be called the 
' court house,' or * town house,' had acquired the name of the 
^ state house'." Ilist. Mass.y III, 413 note. 

> Referring to this extract, the late Dr. Qeorge H. Moore remarked : ^* On 
this occasion also the name of * State House ' first appears, although it did 
not come immediately into common use.*' (Old State Honse Memorial, lo85, 
p. 198.) The extracts given in the text show that Dr. Moore was in error. 
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Th^re can be little doubt that the onange was due partly to 
political causes, but the fact, pointed out in 1773, that State- 
house was a common tenn in many (though by no means in all) 
of the Colonies, must also have had its influence. 

Dblawarx. 

Until after 1776 New Castle was the capital of Delaware. 
In a petition dated ^^ State House, Oct. 27, 1768," George the 
Third's ^^ dutiful and loyal Subjects, the Representatives of the 
Freemen of the Oovemment of the Counties of Newcastle, 
Kent, and Sussex upon Delaware, in General Assembly met, most 
humbly beg leave tA approach the Throne." {American OazeUe^ 
1770, p. 243.) 

**B€it encuitedf . . . That the said state-houae, baildings and lot of land, 
. . . shall, from and after the passing of this act, be settled upon, and 
vested in Thomas M*Eean, George Bead, John M'Kinly, Alexander Porter, 
Oeorge Mnnro, John Brans and Dayid Thompson, gentlemen, . . . npon 
the trusts . . . and subject to the uses herein after mentioned, expressed 
and declared. That i$ to say. As to the said state-hoose. That the same shall 
be to and for the Use of the KepreeentatiTes of the freemen of these coun- 
ties." • 1772, Laum of Deiaware a797), I, 514, 515. 

''A notice, in writing, snbscribed by the Speaker of the Assembly, that 
ihst Honae had adjourned to Monday, the sixth day of January next, to 
meet at the State House, in the Town of New Castle, was deliyered to the 
Chair.'' 1776, Not. 9, Minute* CouneU Delaware StaU, in Papere Del. HUt, 
Soe,,Yl,Bit, 

From the extracts thus far given it is seen that the term 
State-house appeared in Virginia in 1638, in Maryland in 1662, 
in South Carolina in 1712, in Connecticut in 1717, in New 
Hampshire in 1718, in Pennsylvania in 1729, in Massachusetts 
in 1768, in Delaware in 1768 ; and that in all of these Colonies 
the term had a definite and specific meaning, being applied to a 
building which was owned, either in whole or in part, or was 
rented by the Colony, and in which the meetings of the colonial 
assemblies were held. It is also seen that in many of these 
Colonies a variety of terms was employed at the beginning, and 
that not until after some little time did the other terms give 
place to State-house. Furthermore, it is seen that in New 
York State-house occurs only two or three times, and Stadt 
House only once in designation of the Dutch building which, 
erected in 1642 as a tavern, from 1653 to 1699 was used as a 
Oity Hall. Thus the Stadt Huis of New Amsterdam served a 
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quite different purpose from the State-houses which, previous 
to 1776, existed in no fewer than eight of the Colonies. 

Haying shown what the American usage has been with respect 
to State-house, let us now turn to England and see whether the 
term has ever been employed there also. From the ridicule 
showered upon travellers by Shakspere and his fellow-drama- 
tists, it may be inferred that the grand tour was no uncommon 
thing at that period. But be that as it may, it was apparently 
not until the seventeenth century that the English traveller 
began to deem it incumbent on him to write a book, one of the 
earliest being Tom Coryat's Crudities, Hence information in 
regard to foreign cities before 1611 must be sought for chiefly 
in private letters and in public documents. In 1568 Sir T. 
Gresham wrote from Antwerp that ^'the Prince and the Count 
Hoogstraten came forth with 100 horsemen and proclaimed the 
articles, . . . which, being once read, the Prince cried Vive le 
Roi, first before the town house and afterwards among the 
Italians." ( Col. State Papers^ Foreign Series^ 1669-71, p. 688.) 
In 1576 another writer, from the same town, wrote that **the 
Spaniards then sallied forth between 11 and 12 o'clock, and 
because the Town Hall and the neighbouring houses offered a 
determined resistance they were set on fire and burnt down." 
{Cal, State Papers, For. Ser., 1575-1577, p. 413.) In 1609 a 
writer relates of Utrecht that "at break of Day they appointed 
two Deputies to go to the Burgomaster and the other Magis- 
trates, to summon them in the Name of the Commonalty of the 
City to present themselves in the Town-JBoitse.^^ (Sir R. Win- 
wood's Memorials A Affairs of State, 1726, III, 108.) 

'' The Praetorium [at Nimmigen] or rather Stadthoiue (for so in all the 
Cities &, iownes of the Netherlands doe they call a Senate house, the word 
being cOponnded of Stadt^ which in the Dutch tongue signifieth a towne, 
and house) is a very ancient & stately place, the fronfc whereof is graced 
with many faire images.'* 1611, T. Ooryat, Crudities ^ p. 685. 

** So they still persist armed in that demand, the magistrates having bar- 
ricadoed the stadt-house [at Leyden], and flanked the streets with two pieces 
of artillery. . . . This morning Utenbogard is publicly cited at the stadt- 
house of this town [the Hague], by one of the huissers of the states gen- 
eral." 1617, 1619, Sir D. Carleton, Letters (1775), pp. 184, 849. 

" There is no place hath been more passiye than this [Antwerp], and more 
often pillaged ; among other times she was once plunder'd most miserably 
by the Spaniards under the conduct of a Priest, immediately on Don John 
of AuHria'B death ; she had then her Siadthouse burnt." 1682-45, J. 
HoweU, FamUiar Letters (1892), I, 128. 
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** We condemne you not for no troe members of the Chnrob : what can be 
more orderlesee (by yonr owne confessions) than the TWne-une Church at 
Amsterdam t which yet yon grant but fanlty. If there be disproportion 
and dislocation of some parts, is it no trae humane bodie f Will yon rise 
from the feast vnless the dishes be set on in yonr owne fashion f Is it no 
Oitie, if there be mnd-walles halfe-broken, low Cottages vneqnally bnilt, no 
State-honse ?" 1627, Bishop J. Hall, Apologie against BroioniatM, § 9, Works 
(1628), pp. 677, 578. 

''Delph hath the fairest spacious market-place, as is said, in this whole 
land, ... In the west side stands the state-house, the finest state-house 
said to be in all the seyenteen provinces." 1684, Sir W. Brereton, Travels 
(1344), p. 19. 

''The State or Senate-house of this town [the Hague], if the design be 
perfected, will be one of the most costly and magnificent pieces of archi- 
tecture in Europe. . . . We arrived at Brussels at nine in the morning. 
The Stadt-house, near the market-place, is for the carving in freestone, a 
most laborious and finished piece." 1641, Aug. 17, Oct. 7, J. Evelyn, Diary 
(1889), I, 24, 87. 

''Every Town hath his Garrison ; and the keyes of the Gates in the night- 
time are not trusted but in the State-house." 1652, O. Feltham, Brief 
CJiarcuster of the Low-Countries under the States^ in Lusoria (1670), p. 57. 

" Again they were necessitated so to doe hauing for a long time togeather 
at first no minister, besids it was no new-thing, for he [E. Winslow] had 
been so maried him selfe in Holand, by y* magistrate in their statt-house." 
c 1667, W. Bradford, History of Plimouth Pli^ntation (facsimile ed., 1896), 
p. 206. 

" After we had seen all, we light by chance of an English house to drink 
in, where we were very merry, discoursing of the town [Delft] and the thing 
that hangs up in the Stadthonse like a bushel, which I was told is a sort of 
punishment for some sort of offenders to carry through the streets of the 
town over his head, which is a great weight." 1660, S. Pepys, 18 May 
Diary (1898), I, 187. ' 

** I will not say one word of the Country into which I am now come ; for 
as I know that is needless to you on many accounts, so a Picture that I see 
here [Nimmegen] in the Stadthouse, puts me in mind of the perf ectest Book 
of its kind that is perhaps in being; for Sir William Temple . . . hath 
indeed set a pattern to the world." 1686, Bishop G. Burnet, Some Letters 
(1687), p. 298. 

" The State-honse [at Amsterdam] you have seen a print of, and very like 
it, but the inside and out together makes it the most expensive building in 
Europe of modem date." 1756, Mrs. Calderwood, Letters dt Journals (1884), 
p. lll.» 

> In the Stanford Dictionary will be found examples of Stat-Honse (1646), 
Stadt-house (1678, 1781, 1797), and Stadthaus (1840). The form Stadt House, 
against which a writer recently protested as being "a hybrid German — 
(not Dutch) English wording" (Nation, Dec. 29, 1898, LXVII, 498), was 
common both in England and in America in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries ; but it is unnecessary to give examples after 1700. 
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It is obvious that the term Stadt House originated with Coryat, 
that it at once found favor, that it has had an existence in the 
literary language of England for nearly three centuries, and 
that it has been applied — ^as one would naturally expect— only 
to a City Hall, Town Hall, or Town House in Holland or Ger- 
many. It is aliso obvious that the term State-house, as employed 
by English writers and travellers, is synonymous in meaning 
with Stadt House. In short, the special meaning which every- 
where in America has always (except in New York between 
1664 and 1699) attached to the term State-house, is unknown in 
England. 

The history of State-house having now been traced on both 
sides of the Atlantic, we are in a position to ask how the term 
arose in this country. There seem to be three ways in which 
this could have come about. First, as has been suggested, 
State-house may have been borrowed from the Stad Huis of 
New Amsterdam. The evidence given in this paper proves that 
the term State-house was in vogue in both Virginia and Mary- 
land before New Amsterdam came into the possession of the 
English; that the State-houses of Virginia and of Maryland 
served quite a different purpose from the Stad Huis of New 
Amsterdam; that a State-house was in existence at Jamestown 
in 1643, or ten years before the tavern built in 1642 became the 
Stad Huis of New Amsterdam ; and that the term State-house 
was employed in Virginia as early as 1638, or six years before 
the erection of the tavern. Obviously, therefore, State-house 
could not have been borrowed from the Stad Huis of New 
Amsterdam. 

Secondly, it may be held that as the term State-house appeared 
in England in 1627 and not in Virginia until 1638, the term was 
introduced from England into Virginia, where it was given a 
different meaning. But in England State-house has been purely 
a literary term, employed only by writers or travellers describ- 
ing Dutch or German towns; and it is difficult to believe that a 
term used in so restricted a field could have found its way 
across the Atlantic at so early a period. * 

> It will be remembered that the btdlding of a State-hoase at Jamestown 
between 1638 and 1648 was undertaken in accordance with instmctions from 
England. The instructions given Sir Francis Wyatt in 1689 were identical 
with those given Sir William Berkeley in 1641-42. {Cal. StaU Papers, Col. 
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Thirdly, another explanation seems possible. It was asserted 
at the beginning of this paper that the word State, meaning the 
body politic, was in common use in this country throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Some extracts in sup- 
port of this assertion may be given. 

''Qovemor and oonnoil to appoint proper times for administration of jns- 
tioe ; and provide for the entertainment of the conncil dnring their session^ 
to be together one whole month about state affairs, and law suits. ** 1621 , 
Virginia Statutes, I, 116. 

** I doe solemnely bynde myself e, in the sight of Gk>d, that when I shalbe 
called to gine my yoice touching any such matter of this state, wherein ffree- 
men are to deale, I will gine my vote & suffrage, as I shall iudge in myne 
owne conscience may best conduce & tend to the publique weale of the body." 
1684, Mass. Col Records, I, 117. 

'' I feare your tye or obligation to this state [Massachusetts], & in speciall 
to this towne [IpswichJ, is more then yow [J. Winthrop, Jr.] did well con- 
sider when you ingaged your self another way." 1685, N. Ward, 4 Mass, 
HUt. Colls,, Vn, 25. 

" Phil : Dalton &, John Haward chosen to enquier of men JReceiyed into 
our Towue according ynto a warrant Received for that purpose whether men 
be licensed by y* state to sit downe in y' Jurisdiction." 1688, Dedham 
(Mass.) Records, III, 48. 

"I am confident you [the Governor of Massachusetts] desire their [the 
Indians*] good, with the safety of your own state." 1688, R. Williams, 
Letters (1874), p. 119. 

'* Mr. Aspinwall being a suspected person for sedition against the State, it 
was thought meet that a stay of the building of his Bote should be made." 
1689, Rhode Island Col, Records, I, 66. 

*' There is nothing wanting in our Indeavour or example to actuate those 
frequent commands, and Long hopes of the State in the Undertaking of 
staple commodityes in so mach that fower of our number have underwritt 
to sett the Plough on going this next yeare." 1689, Virginia Mag., HI, 88. 

'*If the State & the Elders thinke that the matters I treate on are not 
tanti or that they are just occasion uf Distarbanoe, I shall be content they 
will advise of them 12. moneths or more, w*^ silence on my parte During 
that space." 1689, T. Lechford, Note-Book (1885), p. 89. 

''^ Now if yon & the Deputie thincke meete to send to the Qouvemor &, 
State there [Virginia] to send him [N. Eaton] back, . . . Mr. Younge his 
shippe is like to stay thise 2 or 8 dayes yet, who is bound for Virginea." 
1689, J. Endecott, 4 Mass, Hint, Colls., VI, 186. 

Ser., 1674^1660, pp. 286, 821.) Among the latter is the following: <<And 
that you cause at ye publick charge of ye country a conyenient house to be 
built where you and the councill may meet and sitt for the dispatching of 
publick affairs and hearing of causes." (Virginia Mag., II, 285.) Hence 
those who in England drew up these instructions gave the building no 
specific name, and there would seem to be little or no doubt that the term 
State-honse originated in Virginia. 
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*'Bat the bnaines will bee to satiafye the State, which how it will bee 
before a General! Court I cannot tell.'* 1640, H. Peter, 4 Ibid., VI, 104. 

*' So far as Captaine Turner hath refference to the civill state and imployed 
therein, pvided thatt his place be supplyed in his absence, the Court hath 
given free liberty to him to goe to Delaware Bay." 1641, New Haven Coh 
Records, I, 67. 

'' It pleased Qod to stir up the heart of one Mr. Harvard ... to give the 
one half of his estate . . . towards the erecting of a CoUedge, and his 
Library : After him another gave 800 1. and others after them cast in more, 
and the publique hand of the State added the rest.'' 1648, New England*$ 
Fir$t Fruits, 1 Mass, Hist. Colls., I, 242. 

" I have forborne to write vnto you [J. Winthrop] a long tyme, by reason 
of your greate and continuall imployments in your State affayres, but now, 
hearing your assembly is dissolved, I make bould to trouble you with my 
grievances." 1645, B. Vines, 4 Mass. Hist. Colls., VII, 852. 

" It was vnanimously voted . . . that CoUo. William Claybome be Secre- 
tarie of State, . . . next that the Councill of State be as followeth." 1652, 
Virginia Statutes, I, 871. 

** Ordered that an Acte for Conveyance of all Letters Concerning the State 
and publike Affaires be sent downe to the lower house." 1661, Archives of 
Maryland, I, 402. 

To continue these extracts is unnecessary, enough having 
been given to show that in the early days here it was common 
to speak of "the State" and of "State affairs". Is it unrea- 
sonable to maintain that when the need was felt in Virginia for 
a building devoted to the public business, that building was 
called a State-house because in it the affairs of State — that is, 
the body politic — were transacted ? Attention may be called 
to two passages which are pertinent to the discussion. In 1654 
£. Johnson, referring to certain Indians, wrote : 

" The Indian King hearing of their coming, gathered together his chief e 
Counsellors, and a great number of his Subjects to give them entertainments, 
. . . They having thus nobly feasted them, afterward gave them Audience, 
in a State-house, round, about fifty foot wide, made of long poles stuck in 
the g^und, like your Summer-houses in England, and covered round about, 
and on the top with Mate, save a small place in the middle of the Roofe, to 
give light, and let out the smoke.'* Wonder-working Providence^ p. 109. 

In 1709 J. Lawson, also referring to Indians, said: 

" These Revels are carried on in a House made for that purpose, it being 
done round with white Benches of fine Canes, joining along the Wall ; and 

a place for the door being left, which is so low, that a Man must stoop very 
much to enter therein. This Edifice resembles a large Hay-Rick ; its Top 
being Pyramidal, and much bigger than their other Dwellings, and at the 
Building whereof, every one assists till it is finished. All their Dwelling- 
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Houses are covered with Bark, but this differs yery much ; for, it is very 
artificially thatch'd with Sedge and Rashes : As soon as finished, they place 
some one of *their chiefest Men to dwell therein, charging him with the dili- 
gent Preseiration thereof, as a Prince commits the Charge and Government 
of a Fort or Castle, to some Subject he thinks worthy of that Trust. In 
these State-Houses is transacted all Pnblick and Priyate Business, relating to 
the Affairs of the Government, as the Audience of Foreign Ambassadors 
from other Indian Balers, Consultations of waging and making War, Pro- 
posals of their Trade with neighbouring Indians, or the English, who happen 
to come amongst them." New Account of Carolina, pp. 86, 87. 

Here we seem to have precisely the same idea that, if my 
interpretation is correct, was present in the minds of the Vir- 
ginians. If it is objected that it is absurd to speak of ''the 
State" in connection with the affairs of an Indian tribe, the 
reply is that precisely this absurdity and similar absurdities 
were committed again and again. In 1643 Roger Williams 
wrote: "These expressions they [Indians] use, because, they 
abhorre to mention the dead by name, . . . and if any stranger 
accidently name him, he is checkt, and if any wilfully name 
him he is fined ; and amongst States, the naming of their dead 
Sdchims^ is one ground of their warres." {^^y ^'^^o ^h,e lan- 
guage of America y p. 194.) In addition it may be pointed out 
that half-naked and miserable chiefs and head-men of petty 
tribes were dignified with the splendid titles of "emperors," 
"kings," "lords," and "nobles." In short, the early colonists 
and writers attributed to the Indians the only political and 
social system with which they were familiar, — that of Europe ; 
and the absurdities which arose therefrom have been perpetu- 
ated even to the present time. 

Hence the conclusion reached by the present writer is that 
State-house, as Lowell suggested might be the case, was "an 
invention of our own." 

Albbrt Matthews. 

Boston, Mass. 
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The following list of words and expressions was sent to Pro- 
fessor Hempl by Mr. William O. Rice* of Anna, Union County, 
111., and later to the Dialect Society with the concurrence of 
the author. It is noteworthy on several accounts. In the first 
place it is one of the earliest collections, representing with 
something like completeness the vocabulary of a particular 
place, that the Society has had the opportunity of publishing. 
And yet just such collections form the large body of the Eng- 
lish Dialect Society's publications, and our own Society would 
be only too glad to get more of them. Besides, whatever 
defects this glossary may have from any standpoint, it clearly 
shows a conscientious and often highly successful attempt to 
catch characteristic peculiarities of an illiterate people. I em- 
phasize characteristic peculiarities, for, as Mr. Rice points out, 
these people are great sticklers in their way for what they con- 
sider correctness. In illustration of this, note the large number 
of words that represent the exclusive use of this people, that 
is the cases in which a single word only is 'correct' in this 
dialect instead of two or more used in other places. Note also 
the many shades of distinction frequently explained in the 
definitions. It would not be strange if, in some of these cases, 
the collector has not fully grasped fundamental distinctions or 
has erred in other respects ; but if this were so, it would prob- 
ably take detailed observation to prove it. Again, the glossary 
bears the mark of genuineness in the many instances which 
reflect a prevailing type of speech. Any one at all familiar with 
dialect usage in this country need not be told that this people 
must have been of Southern origin, or must have been pro- 
foundly influenced by Southern speech. Nor would such a per- 
son long hesitate to place this dialect in the border land between 



' lir. Rice was bom in WlsconBin and lived there for the first thirteen 
years of his life. He has lived in southern Illinois for nearly forty years, in 
intimate association with the early settlers and their descendants. 
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North and South, rather than in the extreme South. Such 
definiteness in locating the speech, from a word-list only, is excel- 
lent proof that the latter may be trusted in most other respects. 
All these are reasons, therefore, for the special value of the 
collection, even in comparison with the best word-lists so far 
published in Dialect Notes, 

The pioneers of the region studied were the descendants of 
North Carolina "Dutch," who had moved farther and farther 
westward through Kentucky and Tennessee, until they finally 
settled in southern Illinois. The descendants of such settlers 
have remained largely untouched by outside influences. Where 
new influences have added something to the older, hoinogeneous 
vocabulary <5f this peo|)le, great care was *' exercised in noting 
only those words and expressions common to them, to the exclu- 
sion of all introduced or acquired words and phrases." This 
shows that the collector fully distinguished between the value 
of a pure dialect and such a mixture as our migrating popula- 
tion often exhibits. 

In some other notes at various places in his paper, as originally 
sent, Mr. Rice calls attention to certain general peculiarities of 
speech in his district. These may be briefly summarized here 
for greater convenience. In the first place, there is no drawl, 
even where normally simple sounds have become diphthongal. 
" On the contrary, words are uttered glibly, with a slur of 
vowel and consonant sounds, which orthographical indices fail 
to define. The tone is slightly nasal, but at the same time 
there is an open, palatal broadness which gives character to th.e 
speech." To this general description Mr. Rice adds another 
remark which is so interesting, even though not quite clear as 
to the extent of usage implied, that it is added in almost his 
own words: '* Emphasis, or particular signification, is often 
given by change of pronunciation rather than by inflection. 
Thus, if one is quite certain that a statement is true, he will 
concur by saying, ' I reckon,' with little or no emphasis on either 
word; but if he doubts the statement altogether, he will say, 
^ I reckin ' in the same tone. However, this is not set down as 
an infallible rule, as there are a great many words whose mean- 
ing depends on their inflection and emphasis." 

To this may be added one note based on an impression repeat- 
edly produced while editing Mr. Rice's collection. That is, the 
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agrin» P'*fP-» o^v. Against ; by the time, as in ' agtn four o'clock.' ' We 
will get there agxn he does.' 
aim, V. t. To intend ; to purpose. 

aiut grot rig:ht g^ood sense. A deprecatory expression of a person 
non compos mentis. Also nsed affectionately in expressing gpratitnde : ' You 
aint got right good sense to give this to me,' or ' to do this for me,' etc. 

akiiew. For have knew^ the latter past participle of know, as * if I'd 
aknewJ* 

allow or low, v. (The first pronunciation used only when the preced- 
ing word ends in an abrupt consonant.) 1 To suppose or presume. In this 
sense it is frequently used thus: — ^llow mebby.' 2. To intend; to pur- 
pose ; in general, conditionally. It does not seem to imply resolution as 
strongly as the word aim. * I low to go' or 'do something.' Cf. D. N. i. 
«5, 872. 

ambeer, n. Tobacco juice. The saliva when chewing tobacco. 

ambitious, cuij. Mettlesome; full of animal spirits. A fiery horse 
is called ambitious^ or a vivacious person. 

angry, adj. Inflamed, which is not used. 

antic, cuij. Amusing in action ; 'he is antic,* instead of 'he is full of 
antics.' Also used as a noun sometimes, as ' it is one of his antics.' 

any, indef. pron. used as n. Anything or all. Ex. : — * Put in leaves, 
rotten and any.'* ' The ice broke and in I went, bucket and any.* 

apart, adv. Beyond ; further than a given point. ' I got apart the place 
before I thought about it.' 

arrangement, n. Device or contrivance, which words are not used. 

ary, adj. One, any. Generally combined with one, as ' ary one.' ' He 
packed a load that me or you, ary one, couldn't lift off the ground.' ' It 
wouldn' make any difference to him or me, ary one /' Cf . D. N. i, 376. 

as, adv. Than. ' I'd ruther do this as that. ' ' I love this better as that.' 

aslies, n., pi. as sg. Used in singular as 'This ashes.* 

ashy, cuij. To be in a passion, as : — ' When I told him about it, he got 
awful ashy.* Cf. Shakespeare's * ashy pale.' 

at, adv. In expressions like, ' Where is he af /* 

at, prep. In expression, 'to be at one's self.' To be in a condition 
equal to the performance of a task. 

back, V. tr. In expression, ' to hack a letter,' to superscribe a letter. 

back-water, n. Overflow of a stream, affecting the currents of its 
tributaries. 

balance (beelens), n. Rest, remainder. ' Where's the balance of your 
com I' ' Where's the hcUance of you fellers I' ' I tuck what I wanted and 
give him the balance.* 

balk, n. Land left unplowed between furrows, by careless plowing. Cf . 
Cent. Diet, and D. N. i. 340. 

banter, v. To challenge. Cf. D. N. i, 235. 

bar off, V. phr, tr. To plow a crop with a dynxunt plow (see diamond), 
by running the land-side, or bar, next the row. 

barn, n. A building for hanging and curing tobacco ; not used for any 
other building. A bam for horses or cattle is a stable^ for hay is a housm 
or shed, for grain is a crib or pen . 
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be a doin'y v. phr. %, To pass the time ; ' Whatobe oomin' aronnd here 
for f O, jee j be a dom\' 

bear 9 v, i. To change direction or course of trayel, as ' bear to the 
right '; ' the road bears to the right.* 

beatenesty adj, superl. 1. That which can't be beat; excessive; be- 
yond precedent. 2. Applied to a person possessing any characteristic to an 
extraordinary degree. * He's the beatinest feller I ever see far cuttin np.' 
Of. D. N. i, 229, 870. 

bench-legged, adj. With legs set wide apart, as in a ' bench-legged 
i&Bte.' See fiste. 

beelin. n. A blister, or an inflamed wonnd. 

bid, n. Invitation, as : — ' Did yon get a hid to the play-party V 

bigr» ^i' Invariably used in its degrees for 'large,' which is never 
employed. 

bigoted or bigoty, adj. Conceited ; proud ; hanghty. For the lat- 
ter, cf. D. N. i, 884. 

big*road (strong accent on first syllable), n. The main thoroughfare. 
A country road. 

bind, n. Sheaf, as : — ' A hind of wheat.' 

biskitSy n. The singular never used in the general sense. 

bit, n. 1. A short time or distance. 2. Twelve and one-half cents. 

bitchy n. The female of any small animal. 

bite, n. A lunch ; sometimes a regular meal. ' I reckon I'll eat my 

uttie uu: 

blaggard (bltegard or blsBgeard), v. To use obscene language * to talk 
obscenely. 

blinky, adj. Applied to milk just beginning to sour, as * The milk is 
W<n*y.' Cf. D. N. i, 870, 384. 

blinky-John, adj, liilk just beginning to sour. 

bloom 9 n.. A blossom or flower, the latter never used. 

bloom, V. i. To blossom or flower, the latter never used. 

blow, n. Always used for a blossom or flower. 

blow, V. t. To blossom or flower, the latter not used. 

bluffy n. A hill, especially one with precipitous sides ; a precipice. 

boar, n. The male of any small animals. The male fox, however, is 
called dog fox f q. v. 

board, n. A rived or split stave of such width as a large tree will make, 
and several feet in length. A sawed board is a plank. When boards are 
used to side a house they are called clabberds. 

body, n. One ; a person, as in the song * Coming through the Bye.' 

boue, V. 1. To solicit ; to importune. This word seems to convey, 
slightly, the idea of peremptory demand ; and the act of boning to involve 
a test of a person's liberality or generosity. 2. To dun. 

homed, iip. Bom. Of. D. N. i, 228. 

bound, pp. as adj. Determined ; constrained ; obliged. 

brad, n. A rivev. Never used for a small nail. 

brad, v. To rivet. 

branch, n. Small tributary of small stream. 
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brash^eu^'. Hasty. Cf. D. N. i, 1229, 884. 

break, v. To plow ground for a crop with a tomiiig plow. 

break, v. i. To go with haste or eagerness toward any desired objeot. 
Most not be confounded with th^ expression ' to make a break/ which Is not 
nsed. ' He broke for the timber.* 

breast* Pronounced brist. The chest, a word not used in this sense. 

bresh (or br^sh, brdash). Different pronnnoiations for brash. 

brickie, cuij. For brittle. Means also indnstrions ; ambitioas. Cf. D. 
N. i, 70. 

brier, n. The small thorn of a shrab ov Tine. The thorns of a locost, 
wild apple, etc., are so called. A brier or thorn is svmetimes called a 
sticker, q. v. 

briers, n. Restricted to blackberry canes or plants. 

brier-patch, n. A patch of wild blackberries. 

brown-thrasher, n. The brown-throsh. 

brungr, pret. of bring. Cf. D. N. i, 276. 

bubbies, n. The breasts. 

bubble, n. A bnlb. 

buck, V, i. To jump stiff-legged, as a horse, in order to throw his rider. 

buck, n. A man's nickname, as ' Bu<^ Sanders.* Cf. D. N. i, 828. 

bucket, n., for pail, which word is not nsed. 

bud or buddiey $b. Form of a stranger's address to a boy. Also a 
nickname. Cf . D. N. i, 886, 418. 

buggrer (bnger), n. Bogie ; spectre. Cf . D. N. i, 214. 

bugger-den, n. 1. A place supposed to be used by a bugger. 2. Any 
grewsome place or cavern. 

bull-frog, n. Considered to be of a different species from a younger 
one of the same kind, called a toadfrog. The difference between toads and 
frogs not recognized, or, at the most, the distinction is very yague. Toads 
are sometimes called hop-toads, but more generally tooc^/rogs, the same as 
frogs. 

burying (beri-in), n. Fxmeral, a word which is not used. Cf. D. N. i, 
886. 

bust out, V. phr. In expression ' to bust out the middles,* to plow the 
balks, throwing the earth haqk to the row. See middles. 

calf (kdf and kdef ), n. Frequently pronounced in the way last indicated. 

call off, V. phr, i. To prompt figures in a square dance. 

captain, n. A leader in mischief or fun ; a person giyen to carrying 
jokes or fun to extremes. 

carriage (ke«rid3)i n. Any light Tehicle. 

catarrh (kaetar or ketar with stress on the first syllable), n. An 
inflamed and purulent sore, generally on the hand, and caused by a bruise. 

cattering (kstarin or kdtarin), p. pr, and adj. Moying diagonally 
or obUquely. Cf . D. N. i, 840. 

catterwampusin, p. pr. and adj. The same as preceding. 

cave, V, To get in a passion, as :^* When I told him about it he Jes 
caved.* 

chamber, n. i. e. Chamber yessel. 
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chance, n. Quantity; amonnt as: — 'A right smart chance of taters.» 
* A right smart charice of money.' 

chap, n. A babe or child ; a boy, until be is eight or nine years old. 
This term is almost wholly used by men. A woman will nearly always say 
'babe,' *baby,' or* boy.' 

charg^e (t/brd3 or t/drd3), v. To act impetnonsly or riolently. 'He 
came down oavin' and chargin* cause I didn't tell him about it.' 

charivari (/iver't), n. A boisterous serenade at a wedding. 

chaw one's tohacco mighty fast. An expression denoting per- 
turbation or subdued anger. 

check or check-rein, n. Driving rein on a horse. (Obs.) 

Chinee or chinche, n. A bed bug. Cf. D. N. i, 189, 229. 

Chist, n. A chest. 

choose, V, Used negatively in declining a dish at table. 'I dont 
diooae any, or for any,' or * I wouldn cKooae any, or for any.' 

chore aronnd, v. phr. t. To do odd jobs. 'He's chorin around,* 

church-house, n. A church. 

cigar, n. Pronounced stgar with accent on first syllable. 

civil, n. Polite ; obligingly polite ; gentle mannered. 

clabberds* See boards. This word ' clabberds ' has also its correct use, 
but the latter has been introduced more recently. 

clabber* Pronounced klaber, or as if spelled clobber. 

clobber* See clabber. 

cluck, n. A sitting of eggs. 

coat, n. A woman's dress. (Obs.) 

cobbler, n. A thick fruit pie to be eaten with a sauce. 

COggle, V, 1. To cobble. 2. To repair anything hastily for immediate 
use. 8. To join the ends of a broken chain with a key, 

comb, V. The expression is always ' comb the head,' never ' the ftotr.' 

come, V. i. To make a visit; to return a call. 'Tou must eomCf* or 
simply ' comCf' means you must come and see me or return my call. 

common, acO'. Tolerable, as applied to health. 'How are you f <Jes 
cotntnon, 

compelled, pp. 1. Fated, necessitated, as : — ' If you eaf that, you're 
compelled to be sick.' 2. Determined, as 'you're compelled to do it I' i. e. 
determined to do it. 8. Obliged. 

complected, adj, Complexioned, as ' He's light complected.* Cf. D. 
N. i, 78, 284. 

cook, n. Used facetiously for woman or wife. 

corruption, n. Pas. 

could n (kudu), V. Couldnt. 'He couldn lift it.' In all such words 
n't, the contraction of not, has lost its t. So didn, hadn, shouldn, wouldn. 

cover (kiver), v. tr. To cover. 

cover (kiver), n. A blanket or qpilt. In the plural bed-clothes. Used 
only in this sense. 

crack loose, v, i, 1. To execute a threat. 2. To proceed against. 8. 
In a command, to act instantly. See cut loose. 

crap (kreep), n. Pronunciation of crop. 
18 
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craw« n. The gullet of a fowl. The word crop is neTer used. 

creek Oatk), n. Not prononnced krik. 

cripple, V. To wound ; to disable by wonnding. 

CllUs, n. pi, Befnse, or in^rior stock ; that left after the best of any- 
thing has been chosen. Of. D. N. i, 829. 

cup, V, To waip. 

cup and saucer. Pronounced kipsaBser, or as if written kipsasser. 
(Obs.) 

cnr-dogr, n. A mongrel. A dog of no particnlar breed. 

currents. The plnnd of cnrrants, is pronounced with final ns, not nta 
or ns. 

cuss-word, n. Profane word. 

cut and cover, v, phr. To plow carelessly ; to leaye balks in plowing^ 

cut loosC) V, i. The same as crack loose g. v, 

cut-up, V. phr. i. To frolic. Cf . D. N. i, 416. In phrase ' to git to ouiten 
%Pf^ to become nnroly or unmanageable. The expression * cnttin np didoes * 
is more common than * cnt a dido.' Cf. D. N. i, 416. 

cuttin, n. A personal encounter where kniyes are need. 

dad-burn, interj. An emphatic expletiye. Cf . D. N. i, 64, 876. 

dad-grum, interi. An emphatic expletire. 

dance, n. A party for dancing. The word bcM is neyer nsed. 

decent, eu^. The least demanded by good society. Used negatlyely, . 
to denote a bad character, as ' He aint decent,^ 

defalcation^ n. Error; omissioii; fanlt. Generally need in this man- 
ner : — * I aim to do thus and so, without any defcUcaUon,^ 

despise (dtspais with strong accent on first syllable), v, tr. To hate ; 
detest; disUke. 

devily V. tr. To annoy by Jests and raillery ; to tease ; to annoy by per- 
sistently urging a cause. Cf. D. N. i, 871. 

devil around, v. phr. %. 1. To seek mischief. 2. To try to annoy. 8. 
To lead a loose life. Cf. D. N. i, 871. 

devilnient Oast syllable pronounced inaynt)^ n. Sportiyeness or fr<4ic- 
someness, as :— ' He is full of devUmaynt.^ 2. Fxm : — as * He did it jes for 
devUmaynt.^ 8. Malicious propensity. 

diamond. Pronounced daimvnt. 

diamond-plow (daimvn or daimvnt), n. The one-horse turning plow, 
for cultiyating crops, being diamond-shaped. 

didn for didn*t. 

didy (daidi), n. DUper. 

dinner-time, n. Twelye o'clock. See eyening. 

directly (sometimes pronounced der'ekli), adv. Immediately ; instantly ; 
indicating immediate sequence. ' If I go afoot, itil take me all day, but if 
I go by train I'll get there directly.* * 111 come directly I git my dinner.' 
' When he saw that Jim was in the house, he come away directly.* Thia 
latter use would indicate precipitate haste. 

dirt, n. The words earth and soil are neyer used. 

dish. Pronounced d(f, as if spelled deesh. 

disremember, v. To forget. Cf. D. N. i, 68. 871. 
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do one dirt, v. phr, tr. To injure by misohief or rascally tricks. 

dod-dern or dod-durn» interj. An emphatic ezpletiye. 

dod-duiliy interj. An emphatic expletive. 

dod-gum, tntorj. An emphatic expletiye. Cf . D. N. i, 64, 880. 

dof anny (dtlfvni), n. Any effective or labor-saving mechanical contri- 
vance, particularly if novel. * What'd yon call that dofonny V 

dog-foX) n. The male fox. 

dogrgon, interj. An emphatic expletive. Cf . D. N. i, 67. 

dosTpelter, n. A term of contempt. 

dos^ake^ interj. An emphatic expletive. 

doldem, interj. An emphatic expletive. 

doldam, interj. An emphatic expletive. 

done* Preterit as well as j»p. of did. 

dope, n. 1. Any kind of Inbricator, emnlsion, or salve. 2. Facetiously 
for medicine. 

dope, V. tr. 1. To smear, or lubricate. 2. To put salve on a wound. 
Barely, to dump. With reflexive pronoun, as * to dope yereef^ to take medi- 
cine in excessive quantities. 

dose. Pronounced dOst with excrescent t. 

double-tree, n. The draught bar of a two-horse vehicle or plow, to 
which the single-trees are attached. 

drap (dreep), n. Drop. 

draw-bars, n. Ordinary bars set in a fence for the retention of live- 
stock. 

drip) n. In expression ' the drip * the eaves of a house. 

drlT* Preterit for drove. 

drags, n. Settlings ; sediment ; dregs. Cf. D. N. i, 871. 

dask, n. Twilight. 

ea* A diphthong occurring in some words, as garden, blaggard, and con- 
sisting of a scarcely perceptible short e blended with the following vowel. 
The diphtiiong is pronounced quickly and easily without drawl. 

east, n. Pronunciation for yeast. 

eat) V. i. To taste. In ' how does it eat *=how far is it suitable for eat- 
ing or for food. 

edge. Pronounced Ml. Cf. D. N. i, 6, 67. 

egg, V. i. To incite. Pronounced aeg. Used in phrases, ' to egg at' or 
*ioegg on.» Cf. D. N. i, 72, 284. 

egg-yaller, n. The yolk of an egg ; yolk is not used. 

elements, n. pi. The face of nature. The general aspect of the earth 
and sky. 

evening, n. The time between twelve, noon, and sundown. After 
which, the successive periods are described: — 'Just after sundown.' And 
later :— ' Quite a spell or bit after sundown, but light enough to see good.' 
StiU later : < A Uttle before dusk.' And then :-< Just about dusk'— that is, 
twilight, or too late to 'see good.' And when night Anally closes in, the 
phrase—' after night ' is employed. The night hours are properly designated. 
For early morning, we have heard ' chicken hoUerin time ' used. But the 
terms 'long before day' and 'just before day' (1. e. dawn) are commonly 
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employed. And later: — 'Jiut oomin daj'; 'JoBt about daylight '; 'Jiutas 
it got good light '; * a little while before soniip '; ' jnat before Banap '; * about 
sontip'; 'just after aontip,* and 'a half hour by son.' 'A hoar by snn/ 
etc., completea the list of phrases designating the morning periods. Morn- 
ing is. the time ' before day/ or early rising time, and tweWe, noon. The 
word forenoon is not used. The word noon not nsed, but * twelve^ (not 
twelye o'eloek) and dinner-Hms designate the noon hoar. 

ea. Diphthong oceorring in some words, as breash,=bra8h, heash= 
hash. Pronoanoed with short e* -i- a as in but, bat without drawL 

exceptions, n. pi. Always used for exception, as designating some- 
thing contrary to rule. 

expect, V, i. To suppose, or presume. 

explore, v. i. and tr. Commonly used for explode. 

explore^ n. Explosion, as : ' When the blast went off, it made a loud 
eajp/ore.' 

fbUin oat, n. Disagreement; quarrel. The expression, 'They fell 
out,* is not used ; but, * They had afalUn ouV 

fallin weather, n. phr. Bain or snow. 

favor^ H. Personal resemblance ; rarely, similarity. 

fayther, n. Pronunciation of father, when used, which is seldom. 
The common words are pa (po) or pop. 

flEize, n. To affect slightly. To disconcert. GeneraUy used negatiTely, 
implying absolutely no effect. Ex. : — ' He hilt a gun right in his face, and it 
neyer/ojeed him.' * He drunk a pint of the strongest whiskey, and it neyer 
/a«edhim.» Cf. D. N. i, 70, 880. 

feedn-time, n. The terms 'chores* or 'chore time' are not used. 
The women milk, get in wood, water, etc., while the men feed the stock ; 
hence the term. 

feesh, n. Pronunciation of fish. Note the use of the long for the short 
Yowel in dish, creek, etc. 

feller, n. For fellow ; one ; oneself. 

fetcb, V. tr. To bring ; the latter seldom used. 

llee« or ftste* An undersized, vicious dog ; a ' bench-legged /UU * is a 
small dog of the bull-dog type, with square breast and fore legs wide apart. 
Of. D. N. i. 64, 871. 

ftcety (faisti), adj. Irritable ; testy ; techy, (see touchy). Cf . D. N. i, 64. 

find a calf, or, colt, v. phr. To calTe or foal. 

fired, adj. Blasted as by fire. Plants turned yellow by heat or drought 
are said to be^lred. 

fitified, cuij. 1. Hysterical ; nervous. 2. Erratic ; notional ; fastidious. 

fitn, adj. Fit ; decent. ' It aintyUn.* ' He aint^ltn to go with.' 

flannen, n. Flannel. Of. D. N. i. 888. 

foalded* Preterit of foald for foal ; foaled. 

foot-mop, n. Door-mat. 

foot-loose, adj. Having no family ties. Of. D. N. i, 888. Independ- 
ant, culj. Free to go. 

Arald, n. Ghost; spectre. 

frail, ii. FlaiL Cf. D. N. i, 875, 417. 

frail, V. tr. To thrash as grain. 
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freestone-springy n. Soft-water spring. 

freestone- water, n. Water from a freestone spring. The term * woftr 
water' not need; but 'rain water/ ' branoh-water/ ' oreek water/ 'riyer 
water.' 

fruity n. Cooked or preserved fmit on the table. The word sance is 
never need. 

folly, a4j. Certai^y ; most decidedly. Ex.:—' He fuUy is, does, will, 
etc.' 

I'ankedy pp. Molded or mildewed. Used only as a past participle. 
Cf. D. N. i, 2d0. 

fkir, adj. Farther, as ' on the/^r side or end.' Cf. D. N. i, 889. 

Airther, adv. Farther, the latter never nsed. 

f^zZf n. Down ; fine, short hair ; nap of doth. 

Srallusses, n. pi. Suspenders. Cf . D. N. i, 200, 417. 

gang, n. Brood, flock, litter, or drove. (The latter when applied to 
hogs.) The words * drove ' and * herd ' are not nsed, bnt lot. 

gang-lin (gsD^lin), adj. Ungainly. 

garden, n. Always a vegetable gpurden. Frequently pronounced gear- 
den. 

gearS) n. Harness, particularly wagon harness. See plow-gears, and 
cf . D. N. i, 76, 288. 

gearinS) n. Harness, particularly wagon-harness. 

genius (d3in«8), n. Synonymous with dofunny, q. v. 

gentlemen* Used in exclamation denoting astonishment, or when 
anything eztraordina v is beyond description. * George don't git mad very 
often, but when he does git mad — Oentlemen /// ' 

getherin, n. 1. An assembly. 2. A boil or rizin ; see rising. 

get sliUt off V. phr. To get rid of ; dispose of. 

gin (dSin), v. i. To work rapidly. This word, as used, seems to convey 
the idea of ability to turn off work with ease and rapidity. 

give, or guv. Preterit of give. 

give oat» adj. phr. Exhausted. Used of persons or things. 

give out 9 V. tr. To announce, as * To give out the lesson,' or * To give 
out a hymn.' A hymn was usually read in full by the preacher before sing- 
ing. 

glummer in, n. A darkening. Obfuscation. 

go a bilin, v. phr. i. To run with speed. 

go havers, v. phr. i. To share half and half. 

goody adj. To possess extraordinary physical strength or powers of 
endurance. ' If he thinks he's as good a man as I am, he can jes crack 
loose.' 

go over, or go it over, v. phr. To rejjeat, or reiterate. 

goozle (gftzl), n. The larynx. 

grab-guttedy adj. Greedy ; selfish. 

granma, n. Form of addressing any old woman. 

ground, n. Soil'; as ' This patch is good ground.^ 

grow a crop, v. phr. The phrase is never * to raise a crop*' Poultry, 
live stock and children are raised. 
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grubstrucky adj. Exhausted through hunger. 

grub yersef, v. phr. To eat. Used faoetiooalj. 

guess, V. i. Always used negatively in phrase * I don't gitess ;* neyer ' I 
guew,' Cf. D. N. i, 271. 

gum, n. A bee-hive. Cf . D. N. i, 827. 

half a quarter, n. phr. A f arlong. The latter never used. 

handy n. A person in service. Help, in this sense, is not used. 

handel (haenl), n. Handle, as ax-Aan/. Helve never nsed. 

handpatchy n. Small patch of field crop tended by hand. 

handrunning (haennmin), adv. Conseoatively ; withont intermission. 
Cf . D. N. i, 65. 

handkerchief (hienkert/tf), n. Pronounced with n not jj. 

handstacky n. Small stack of grain or hay, which, owing to error in 
building the main stack, must be placed in a small stack by itself. 

havers^ n. pi. Halves. 

hawky, or hockey, v, i. Child's word for go to stool. 

hawky, or hockey, adj. Filthy ; defiling to the touch. 

heap, n. A great deal ; a great quantity ; an abundance. 

heard, beam, hem, htrd, hirn, h^rn. Preterit forms of hear. 

hickry, n. Oeneric name for rod of chastisement. 

hike, V. i, (I do not know whether this is an acquired word or not.) 
Specifically, to go in haste seeking information ; to hasten to learn the truth 
or details of a report ; to hasten to forestall any one, or to take advantage of 
circumstances. But the expression, ' Hike yourself off,' is used to an in- 
truder, or to hasten one on an errand. Cf . D. N. i, 897. 

hilt, or belt. Preterit of hold. Cf . D. N. i, 288. 

bit, pm. It. So pronounced in emphatic, while it is used in unem- 
phatic position. 

hoe-down, n. A rude and boisterous dancing party. 

bole, n. A pool, formed by the widening and deepening of a stream in 
its course, a9 ' feeehin hole^^ ' swimmln hole,^ 

holler, V. i. To sing, whistle, chirp, or croak, as a bird, insect, or toad- 
frog. Ex.:— 'Spring's come, the brown thrasher's a-hoUerin!* 'Ldsan at 
the toad-frogs a-hoUerin ! ' 

bolp, V, tr. Help, present or preterit. Cf . D. N. i, 68, 876. 

honey, n. Term of affection. 

honk, n. The cry of a goose. 

boo-owl, n. The word owl not used alone. 

hoptoad, n. The common toad. 

horrors^ n. jdZ. 1. Nightmare. 2. Delirium tremens. 

house-log, n. A log for use in building. The word timber not used 
in this sense. Also called saw-log. 

bow are yon ? Pronounced haryi. The precise utterance of this form 
of greeting cannot be written. It begins with a slightly diminished aspira- 
tion of hf followed by a broad dr, uttered with the mouth open, lips relaxed, 
and the base of the tongue tense. The yi follovring is a scarcely peroeptibla 
expiration. 

howdy ? Beduced form of * How do you f 
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hully n. Pod or oalyx, when perdsteni on fruit. 

hunky n, 1. A large piece of bread or meat. Chunk is applied to other 
things, bat not to food. 2. A term of affection. 

hunker, n. Knee. ' Qei down on jonr hunkers,* i. e. kneel down. 
Of. D. N. i, 419. 
hunker down, v. phr, 1. To crouch in sitting. 2. To kneel. 
hurtn» n. A pain. 
hurt, V. i. To ache'; to pain. 

hushy or heush (he^f), interj. Exclamation denoting astonishment or 
incrednlitj. 
idea (aidi, with first syllable stressed), n. Porpoee. Besign. 
ill, cuij. Cross ; peevish ; fretful ; morose. 

imasre, n. The only word for any carred, sculptured or engrayed figure, 
as the goddess of liberty on a coin. 

in fiXy pr^. phr. In running order, as a machine. 
in g^ood tLXfpr^.phr, 1. In good condition, as liye stock. 2. Well 
to do ; in easy circumstances. 
injurious (indsfim, with stress on first syllable), adj. Injurious. 
insure (in/*fir or ii^T'Or), v. tr. 1. To assure. 2. To guarantee. 
I say, interj. 1. Ezpressive of astonishment. 2. Of acceptance of 
another*s ideas or opinions, or of concurrence with them. 

invite (with strong accent on first syllable) n. An invitation. * Did 
you git a inviU to the dance f ' 
island* Pronoxmced ailvnt. 

Jaw, V. i. To converse ; to confabulate ; to engage in friendly inter- 
course. 
Jill-flirt) n. A wanton. 

JUi-fllrted, ac(/. Having the vulva lacerated in delivery. 
Jinny, n. The female ass. 
Joby or Jab (dSsb), v. tr. To thrust, strike. 
Jo wling, p. pr. Talking together privately. 
Jugg'le, V. tr. To score timber before hewing. 
Jui^le, n. Chip or block scored from timber. 
kagry (kdd3i), cuij. Epithumetic. 

keen, cuij. 1. Eager. 2. As denoting eager desire. 8. Fresh, bright, 
buoyant, spirited ; applied only to persons and animals. 

ketchy or ketch up, v. phr. To saddle a horse, or harness a team to 
wagon or plow. See take out. 

kin» n. Relative. The latter or relation are not used. Negatively and 
ironically, * I don't claim any A:in to'=I don't identify myself with. 

kinfolks, n. pi. Never kinsfolk. Kinsman and kinswoman not used ; 
but ' He is kin to me ' — * They're some o my Mn,' and the like expressions. 
knowed* Pret. and pp. of know. 
kope (k(V-dp, k6-0-«p), n. A call to horses. 

laps, n. pi. 1. Branches and limbs of a tree. 2. The entire tree top. 
A wood-chopper's term. 

lay, V. i. To cease blowing, as the wind. ' When the wind layM, itil 
rain.' 
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lay» n. Adyantage mfforded by a oontraot, situation or employment, as 
* A good lay * — * A poor lay.' 

lay by, v, phr, tr. To plough a crop for the last time. ' I low to lay 
by my com this week.' 

lead-pipe (Itd-paip), n. Any small pipe for conveying water. Lead 
never omitted from this or following word. 

lead-trousrb (Itd-tref), n. Any small trongh, especially an eave-trongh. 

leader, n. Tendon, exolnsiye nse. 

learn, v. tr. Always for teach, as, ' Leam me how to do. this.' Cf . D. 
N. i, 278. 

least, adj. tuperl. The smaller or smallest. The word small is not 
nsed, Irat littie. In the least icn, the yoongest of a family. 

led, n. Lid. Cover, as a noun, not nsed except for bedding. (See 
cover.) Cf. D. N. i, 77, 284. 

length, n. Often pronounced lenp ; cf . strength also. 

lessn, prep. Unless. Cf . D. N. i, 420. 

let on, V. phr. i. To feign ; to pretend ; to talk to an ostensible pur- 
pose. * He Ut9 on like he was going to do so and so.' * ICake out ' is occa- 
sionally used in this sense ; but the terms are not interchangeable. 

level fUll, adj. phr. ' Even full. 

lick, n. A blow or stroke. The latter words are not used. If one 
strikes another, it is said, * He hit him.' But < Hit it a liek,' * He don't do a 
Uck ' (of work), are common expressions. 

light-bread (first part accented), n. Baised or leavened bread. Cf . D. 
N. i, 890. 

like, adv. Used for < as if and * as though.' Never Mike as if 'and 
' like as though,' but simply Wee. 

link in, v. phr. i. To devote one's energies to a work ; to work as fast 
as possible. 

lissn at, v. phr. To listen to. 

little to do, n. phr. A term used disparagingly of a meddler, mischief' 
maker or tale-bearer. * Ton have little to do, a-making me all this trouble.^ 
' He has little to do, papkin his tales about the settlemaynt.' 

livers (livrz), n. pi. The viscera. 

lizard, n. A sled or slide framed from the fork of a tree of convenient 
size. 

loan, V. tr. Lend seldom used. 

loblolly, n. Ooae, or mud ; jelly ; pudding ; gravy. 

logy (Idgi), adj. Languid* dull, heavy, in disposition or movement. Cf . 
D. N. i, 8iK). 

look at him, interj. phr. 1. A huntsman's cry to his dogs. 2. A 
teamster or drover urging his cattle. 8. An exclamation to a mischievous 
child. 

look for, V. phr. i. To anticipate ; to be sure, from foregoing circum- 
stances, that a thing will happen. Ex.: — * I look for him to do it.' 

lope, n. A canter. * He went on a tope.' 

lope, v.i. 1. To canter. 2. To mount. 8. To leap upon. 4. To assail. 
6. To importune. 

lot, n. Herd or drove. The latter word not used. 
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low, a4/. Short in •tatare, as ' a law man,' * a low woman.' 

low-lived, adj. Mean, base, dishonorable. 

lumber, v. t. To make a noise, as by moving things about. The sound 
of an earthquake or of thunder is called lumbering, Cf . D. N. i, 66. 

ma (mo), n. Mother, the latter not used. 

make a crop witb, v. phr. tr. To raise a crop with some one else, as 
on rented land. ' I mcui€ a crop with John Smith ' ; i. e., on John Smith's 
land. 

make a hand, v. phr. To do as much, in a stated time, as ^mcUee a 
han(jp9 work.' See hand. 

make in, v. i. To arrive home, or at a destination. 

make oat, v. i. To give the appearance of ; to portend, as of the 
weather. 'He made out like it mighty nigh killed him.' 'It makeMout 
like it was go-un (gdvn) to rain.' 

make sure, v. i. To consider a sequence as certain. Always used in 
the past tense, as ' The way the wind blowed last night I made sure all the 
timber was down in the country.' ' I made sure you was oomin yestday ' ; 
that is, from foregoing circumstances I felt certain that you would come. 

make up, v. i. To approach. Used particularly of a storm-cloud. 

man, n. Husband, a word which is not used. 

meanness, n. Bevilishness, or maliciousness. ' He did it out of mean- 
ness, or for meanness.^ Also used for a person in spiteful address, as ' fool 1 
meanness/* 

meat, n. Bacon always understood. 

meetin, n. An assembly for worship. 

meet up with, v. phr. tr. Chance meeting. 

middles, n. pi. The balks between rows in barring off a crop. Hence 
to bust out or split the middles is to plow the balks, throwing the earth 
back to the row. 

mild, n. Common pronunciation of mile, both singular and plural. 
Cf. D. N. i, 9, 210. 

mind, v. tr. To wait on ; to be attendant on. ' Mind the baby while 
I'm gone.' * Mind the bread, and dont let it bum.' 

miscbief* Pronounced mist/ tf , with accent on last syllable. 

mischlievious* Pronounced mist/tvyvs. 

misery, n. Pain, as ' I've had a mizzery in my breast all day.' Cf. D. 
N. i, 878. 

mistakened* Preterit and past participle of mistake. ' He was mis- 
tokened.' 

molasses, n. pi. Never used as a singular. ' These are good molasses.* 
* Where'd you git them molasses V Cf . D. N. i, 56, 882, 878. 

mommy (mami), n. Mama. Used by children. Sometimes abbrevi- 
ated to mom (mam) by grown children, but they generally use ma (mo). Cf . 
D. N. i, 882. 

morning. See evening. 

mowini^-blade, n. A scythe. 

nasTy ^* A horse. Particularly, a woman's saddle horse. 

nary, pron. Not one. See ary. Cf. D. N. i, 882, 886, 

needcessity, n. Always used instead of necessity. 
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nesteSy n. Plural of nest ; always in two sjllables. 

never, adv. Regularly osed instead of the expression with * did not,' as 

* I never went,* for * I didnt go.* * I never see him.' 

new-gPOund (with strong accent on first word, which is generally pro- 
nonnced ndn, not nin), n. Newly cleared land, the first crop on which is 
called * New-ground com,'* or * Ndew- ground taters.' 

ng* Usoally pronounced y not |/g before a consonant. Thus single, hun- 
gry, are si|/-l, h«|;ri. The g before a vowel, as in the comparatives longer 
stronger, is pronounced with difficulty. 

nicker, v. i. To whinney as a horse. 

nighy adj. Always instead of near, which is not used. 

nig^h on to, adv. phr. Nearly ; the latter word is not used. 

noise, n. Always for sound, though the latter are used as verb and 
adjective. 

notion, n. A liking or fancy, as ' I've tuck a powerful notion to you.' 

nurse (frequently pronounced n«s), v. ir, 1. To fondle or '^oddle. 2. To 
dress a wound or irruption. 

n't, adv. The contraction of not in didn't, hadn^t, wouldn't, etc., is pro- 
nounced without final t, as didn, hadn, wouldnf etc. 

o' («), prep. Of, with loss of f, as in * I met up with some o' my kin.' 

oats, n, pi, as eg. Shown to be singular by pronoun, as * that oats,* 

old man, n. The very ignorant thus commonly designate the deity. 

one, pron. Equivalent to one or the other. * Youll have to git flour or 
go without bread, one / ' * You must do this or go down yander, one ! ' 

one (vn), pron. The reduced form, especially in expressions 'we ttns,' 

* you uns.'* 

ornery, adj, 1. Refractory or disobedient. 2. Of x>oor quality, as 

* Ornery meat.' Cf . D. N. i, 217, 882. 

overly, adv. Above measure, very. Generally used with a negative, as 
' Not overly well,' or * Not overly good.' Of. D. N. i, 882. 

oxens, n. pi. Always for oxen, when used, which is seldom. The word 
ox is not used at all, but steer. 

pa (po), n. Father, which is not used. See pap. 

pace, V, i. To tramp heavily in walking. 

pack, V, tr. To carry, a word which is not used. Pack is used exclu- 
sively in sense of carry. 

pack-water, n. One who is at another's beck and call ; a drudge. 
One who will do drudgery for small favors, or favorable opinion. * I ain't 
your pcuik-vxiter,* 

pal in (pdlin), n. A stave or picket ; a picket fence. 

pallit, n. Bed on the floor. 

panel, n. 1. A single tier of rails in a fence. 2. The portion of a picket 
fence included between two successive posts. 

pap, n. Father ; the latter is not often used, but almost always pa (po) 
or pap. 

parcel, n. Oommonly pronounced pass-l, and applied only to a small 
assemblage of persons. Of. D. N. i, 68, 288. 

pass up, V, tr. The visitor at table generally helps himself to food. He 
is invited to * take bread,' to ' take out meat ' ; but for beverage he is invited 
to 'p€u$ up his cup.' 
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patcb, n. Frequently used for field. 

peaceable^ adj. Frequently used in a form of welcome, as, * Come in, 
we're all i>eacea52e.' 

peacify, V. tr. To soothe, to quiet, or subdue. 

peckiii, p. pr. Frequently used for * pounding.' 

pedigree, n. One's antecedents or personal history. 

pelter, v. t. 1. To throw stones or other missiles at anything. 2. To 
clamor Tociferously. 

perch (ptr^), n. The perch, a fish. 

perishy v, i. To be exhausted with suffering. 

pert (ptrt), <ufj. Sprightly ; lively ; intelligent. Always used of per- 
sons in sickness, as 'Jim aint as peerty^ or ' is a heap peerter than he was 
yestdy.' Cf. D. N. i, 240. 

pester, v. tr. To tease for anything, as well as to trouble in other ways. 

pet, n. 1. A nickname applied to men. 2. A boil. 8. Any ferocious 
or abhorrent animal. 

phrase, n. For phase, as of the moon. 

pick, V. t. To graze, as a horse or cow. 

piddle, V. i. 1. To potter or perform seemingly unnecessary details in 
perfecting any work. 2. To eat daintily, or as one with poor appetite. 

pided (paidid), adj. Pied as ' a pieded cow." 

piece, n. 1. A short distance. 2. One who disregards common pro- 
prieties. 8. A wanton. 

pile in, V. phr. 1. To make an entrance in haste or confusion. 2. To 
occupy impudently. 

pile out, V. phr. To make an exit in haste and confusion. 

pile up, V. phr. To present oneself with assurance. 

place, n. Farm or homestead. 

place, V. tr. To locate, as a person, * I know your face, but I cant 
place you.' 

plague on, interj. phr. An expletive. 

plague take, interj. phr. An expletive. 

plait (pronounced j^toQ, v, tr. To braid or plait. The word braid is not 
used. 

plank, n. A sawed board of any thickness. 

play •party, n. A party at which old-fashioned games are played. 

play-pritty, n. A toy ; plaything. 

plow-gears, n. pi. Plowing harness, as distinct from wagon harness ; 
having chain traces, and saddle girth for backhand. 

poo- we (pfl-fl-wl, pfl-^-wt-t, pt-y6-6-e, 6-d-6-t-t), n. A call to hogs, pro- 
longed and shrill. 

plum, cuO*. Complete; consummate, as 'He's a plum idiot (td3«t).' 
* It's plum sundown . ' 

plum, cuiv. Completely; quite. 'The box is p<um full.' 

plunder, n. General term for household goods and utensils, and farm 
implements. 

point-blank (paint- or pain-), ctdj. Exactly or fully. No detraction 
from the precise meaning, * He told him puu blank what he thought about 
it.' — 'He said he was & pint-blank liar.' 
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point in (paint in) or point out (paint ant), v, phrase*. Terms nsed in 
mowing or cradling, regarding the position of the blade at the beginning 
and finish of the stroke, and on which depends the excellency of the work. 
Hence, used figuratively for excellence in general. Point in (paint in) is also 
used for beginning cradling or mowing. 

pole, V. L To moTe. Especially in the phrases ' to poU along ^^ to 
travel leisurely or lazily ; ' to pole in,^ to arrive late, without haste, or regard 
to time. 

polecat 9 n. The skunk, a term which is not used. 

pompered up, adj. phr. High fed. Bendered fastidious by extra 
care and attention to the person. 

pop (pap), V. tr. To crack, as a whip ; crack is never used. 

poppy (papi), n. Papa, used by children. Cf . D. N. i, 882. 

porch, n. Any kind of platform about a doorway, whether roofed or 
not. Sometimes an out-room for general purposes is called a porch. Stoop 
is not used. Cf. D. N. i, 210. 

pour-overy n. A waterfall. 

powerful) a(Hj. Extraordinary ; immense ; out of common. 

powerful* adv. Very, as ^powerful much.' 

practize (preektaiz), v. tr. Practice. The noun is not used. 

preactier, n. Never a minister, pastor, or parson. 

pritties, n. pi, 1. Flowers or flowering plants. 2. Jewelry. This 
word once had an almost exclusive use. 

pritty, n. A flower or boquet ; a toy ; a jewel, or any small object of 
pleasing appearance. Cf. D. N. i, 892. 

prize, V. tr. To press down, as with a lever. 

prize, V. tr. To pry, as with a lever. Cf . D. N. i, 876. 

prize, n. A lever. 

project (pradsik), n. 1. A scheme or plan to do work in a different 
way from the ordinary. 2. A construction or contrivance for any purpose. 
8. A toy. 4. A puzzle. 

project in (pradSikln), pr. ppl. 1. Pottering ; doing little chores. 2. 
Prospecting. 8. Scheming or planning to do work in a different manner 
from the ordinary. 

proposed-ly, (pr«p*dzidli), adv. Purposely ; for the express purpose. 

pull, V. tr. To pick or pluck, as ' to pull a flower.' The words pick or 
pluck are not used. 

punisby V. tr. Used reflexively, meaning : 1. To suffer from pain, heat, 
or cold. 2. To unnecessarily endure privation; to go to extremes in self - 
denial or hard labor. * What's the use of punishing yersef V 

purge, V. i. To vomit. 

put, V. tr. Pronounced pvt not put. 

quality, n. Person of quality. * You think you're quality '; * the Smiths 
are quality.* 

quarl or quoil* Different pronunciations of coil, as a snake. Also, to 
curl. 

qiiarterin-time, n. The middle of the morning or evening. The 
hour completing a quarter of a day. 
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quittn-time, n. The time to oease labor for the day. The hour o'clock 
never mentioned. 

rackety n. A violent altercation or personal encounter. 

raise, v, i, 1 . To risci as the sxm. 2. To expectorate ; to eject from 
longs or trachea. The verb rise is not osed. 

raise, v, tr, 1. To cause to api>ear, especiallj in snch an expression as 
* I hoUeied him but failed to raise him.' 2. To find, especially after pro- 
tracted search, as ' I finally raised it.' 

rang, pp. For nmg, as * The bell has rang,* 

ranlc, n. A pile of anything regularly and evenly laid up, as ' a rank 
of wood, brick, etc. 

rank, v. tr. To lay up in even and regular tiers or courses. 

rantfV. i. To talk and act in anger. Often combined with cave {q. v.) 
and snort. 

rare, v. i. To get in a passion ; to find fault, or criticise. Cf. D. N. i, 
6, 67, 288. 

rattle, v. i. To ring or jingle ; to tinkle or clink ; to tintinnabulate, 
as a cow-bell. This word once had an exclusive use, but ring has since been 
introduced. The other words mentioned above are not used. 

rattle it off, v. phr. To repeat anything with ease and fluency ; to dis- 
course, or speak a foreign language fluently. 

rattlesnake and polecat, n. phr. Descriptive of equally virulent 
or belligerent parties to a quarrel. * They're rattlesnake and polecat,* 

reach, v, tr. To hand, as ' reach me the book.' 

reckon, v, i. To suppose ; to guess. Used also in assenting or dissent- 
ing, affirming or denying. 

recollect, v, tr. Pronounced riklik, or rtkvlekt, with accent on first 
syllable. 

reddingcomb (red-nkdm), n. A ridding comb ; a fine-toothed comb. 

religious, adj. Exclusively used for pious. 

remind, v, i. To call to mind. Always used with negative, as * I don 
remindf* i. e. I don't remember. Also always used at the end of the clause, 
never as in * I don remind that, etc.' 

rench. v. tr. Rinse. Cf. D. N. i, 68, 284, wrench. 

rept. Preterit and pp. of reap. 

rheumatiz, n. pi. Used as a plural, as shown by pronoun and verb. 

rick, n. A long, rectangularly-based pile of hay, or grain in the sheaf. 
Distinct from <toefc, which is roxmd. 

rid. Preterit of ride ; rode. 

rid (red) or rid up (red «p), v, or «. phr. To tidy up ; to clean up an 
apartment or house. Cf. D. N. i, 6, 67. 

rifflCi n. Shallow place in a stream, where the current is ruffled by the 
uneven bottom. 

rig, V. tr. To construct ; to adjust parts of a machine. Cf. D. N. i, 281. 

rigiit, adv. Very. 

right sharply, right smartly, adv. phr. Exceedingly; very 
much so. 

right smart, n. phr. a great deal, or great quantity. Cf . D. N. i, '372. 
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rig iipy V. i. and tr. 1. To dress up, that is to put on ' store clones.' 2. 
To harness. 8. To repair. 4. To adjnist. 5. To fix. 

ring-mawl, n. Beetle ; a maul with rings. 

rising (raizn), n. A boil. 

roacby n. A mode of dressing the hair, by parting it on each side, and 
turning the intervening hair in a large oorl down the top of the head. Thia 
word has become oormpted to mean any large oorl or twist of any portion 
of the hair. 

road-wagon, n. Light, spring wagon. This word has recently come 
into general use. 

roclCy n. For stone, a word which is not used. 

romance, v.t. To play sportively, as children. * They're jes romanein. 

rotnin y p. pr. For rotting. 

round dance, n. Waltz, polka or schottisch. 

rue, V. tr. To dissolve a contract, as to me a bargain. 

rue baclc, v. phr. To trade back ; to reSxchange commodities. 

ruin, V, tr. To soil or spoil. To render unfit for nse. 

rukus (rfikvs), n. Same as racket, which see. 

run in, v. phr. To pierce or prick, which words are not nsed. ' To run 
a needle or brier in the finger.' 

runnin off, n. phr. Diarrhea or dysentery. 

rusk, n. The plnral nukeSy pronounced in two syllables. Raised biscuit. 

sack, n. A bag ; the latter never used. 

sack, r. tr. To jilt. 

sal I it, n. Salad ; greens. 

sand-board, n. The piece of timber in a lumbei-wagon that rests on 
the axle and supports the bolster. 

saw* Past participle for seen. 

saw-log, n. A log for use in building. The word timber not used in 
this sense. Also called house-log, 

scandalous (skaBulvs), ad^'. Extraordinary ; beyond measure ; out of 
the common. 

scare, v. tr. To frighten. The words fright or frightened never used. 

scrimmage, n. 1. Skirmish. 2. Scramble. 8. Altercation. 4. Fight. 

scruff, n. Scarf. 

see, seen, seed. Preterits for see. In regard to the forms see and 
seen^ the former is used for more immediate, the latter for more remote past 
actions. Thus: <Wasn that John th't just now passed f *I never see 
him ! ' But ' John was there all the time, but I never seen him.' 

seemslike, v. phr. Used, without it as a subject, for ' seems as if,' or 
' as though.' Never ' it seemslike,^ but simply *seemslikef* as * Seemslike he 
didn' care.' 

set by, V. phr. Form of invitation to dine. 

settlement (-mdnt), n. Neighborhood. The latter is not used except 
in expression neighborhood-road, a by-road for the convenience of the setUe- 
maynt. 

severals, n. pi. For several used as a noun. 

shab out, V. phr. i. To retire humiliated, or to avoid an encounter. 
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Shab out, n. phr, A cowardly retreat. 

shaller, n. Not folL Scant measnre. 

Bhare» n. Pronounced ytr. 

sharp, V, tr. To sharpen. 

shatter, v. t. To shell out, by dehiscence, as OTer-ripe grain. 

shivered, cuij. Splintered ; wind-racked, as a tree. 

shock, n. A cock, as * A shook of hay.' 

show, n. Any kind of public spectacle, oirons, theater or moseom, 
which terms are not osed, except theatre, 9. v, 

shrub, V. tr. To clear land of small growth by cutting it off at the 
g^nnd. 

shuck, n. Hosk, which is not used. Cf. D. N. i, 888. 

shucks, ifUery, An exclamation expressing disbelief or disapprobation. 

singler, adj. Used in sense of similar. 

Singl tree, n. Whippletree. 

siv, V, tr. Use for sift. 

Skar (skear), v. tr. To coTer an antagonist with woonds, cuts or braises. 
A word of grim humor used thus : * He got into a rukus with Jake, and got 
all Mkecurred up.' ' I reckon I'ye got a animal that'll ahearr your dog.' 

Skelp, V. tr, 1. To hew or shave off a thin portion of anything. 2. To 
•kin a small place by a glancing blow ; to skin an animal. 

skelp, n. A pelt. 

Skillit, n. General term for any kitchen utensil. Cf . D. N. i, 818. 

slashes, n. pi. The spreading and separation of a stream oyer a large 
area into many labyrinthine channels. Cf . D. N. i, 888. 

slick, €uij. Smooth, slippery, words which are not used. 

slick-time, n. The time when snow is on the ground. 

slide, n. Sleigh or sled. 

slip around, v, phr, i, 1. To approach cautiously. 2. To go secretly. 

slip up, V, phr, i, 1. To fail in a scheme. 2. To be disappointed in 
any expectation. 

Slip-ipap, n. An opening made in a rail fence by turning out the end of 
one rail or more, and putting a bolster in its place, so that hogs may pass 
through, while larger animals are retained. Or all the rails of a comer may 
be turned on either hand, and rails for bars laid on the other projecting 
ends of the rails so laid out. This latter is for the passage of cattle and 
wagons. 

smother, v, tr. To suffocate ; to be short-winded. 

smotherin-spell, n. Congestion, or palpitation of the heart, where 
there is difficulty in breathing. 

smouge (smaudS), v, tr. To take secretly more than one's rightful 
■hare. To make false returns, and smouge the difference. Cf. smouch, 
D. N. i, 874. 

SOfl^in (sftgin), n. The pad under a horse collar to prevent chafing. 

SOOk, cafe (suk kdf). A jodel ; never ' co-bos.' 

soon (sftn), <ido, Barly, as ' Right soon in the morning.' 

sort of (sortar), adv, phr. Hardly. Expressing total impossibility or 
total incapacity, as ' I couldnt sorter think of it ' ; 'I couldnt sorter do it.' 

split, V, i. To go with speed, as * He Jes went a spUttn thro the timber.' 
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spreein, p. pr. Ratting. 

sprout! D, p. pr. 1. Grabbing. 2. Catting yoang sproatB oat of a 
new groand crop with a hoe. 

square-dancey n. A cotillion or qaadrille. 

Stable-horse, n. A stallion. 

Stable-lot, n. The yard aboat the stable ; never barnyard. 

stand, n. 1. The amoont of a sowing or planting which comes ap and 
grows, as ' a stand of grain.' 2. A hive of bees. 

Stand-table, n. Always for stand, article of famitare. 

stand off, n. A holding at bay. 

stand off, v. phr, tr. To hold at bay. 

stave, V, i. To act violently. ' He jes staved aroand.' 

steer, n. An oz ; the latter word never nsed. 

Stick, V, tr. To prick, a word which is not ased. 

sticker, n. Thorn or brier. 

Stob (stab), V, tr, 1. Stab. 2. To stab, as the toe. 

Stob (stab), n. 1. A stab. 2. A short stake driven in the groand. The 
short stab or stamp of a sproat. 

Stob out, V. phr, tr. To hitch oat or picket, as " horse or cow with a 
long rope tied to a stob^ for the parpose of grazing. 

store, adj. In certain expressions, as ' store clothes (kldz),' ' store sagar,* 
to mean something manafactared as distinct from something made at home. 

stout, adj. Strong. The latter is applied only to things affecting the 
senses, as ' stnmg light,' ' strong smell,' ' strong coffee.' 

strength. Often pronoanced stren)' ; cf . length. 

strifftn, n, 1. The diaphragm. 2. Any membranoas sabstance. 8. A 
niggardly portion. 

Strike, v. tr. To apply to, as ' To strike a man for a job, or for the par- 
chase or sale of anything.' 

strike in, v. phr. i. To penetrate or permeate. 

stripper^ n. A cow nearly dry. 

strop (strap), n. A strap. 

study, V, i. To cogitate ; to be absorbed in thoaght ; to meditate ; to 
reflect. 

Stufl^ n. Medicine, liniment, etc. 

sull, V, i, 1. To hold a position with impertarbable obstinacy and a 
total disregard of sarroxmdings, as a poesam, or a hog in a comer. 2. To be 
in a semi-comatose state throagh pain. Used only of animals. 

sundown, n. Sanset, a word which is never ased. 

sunup, n. Sanrise ; the latter never ased. Cf. D. N. 1, 884. 

supple (sftp-1), adj. Sapple, so pronoanced. Cf. D. N. i, 60. 

sure, surely* Often pronoanced /dr, /ftrli, as if written shore, shorely. 
Of these shore is most common and is both adv, and adJ, As adjective cf . 

* The ring is shore gold ' ; * Jim killed a «Aore bear this morning.' As adverb, 

* He shore did.' The adverb is employed on all occasions, often for emphasis 
only : * We shore had a fine rain last night ' ; ' He is shore goin to the danoe ' ; 
' I shore heerd him say so.' 

suspicion, v, tr. To saspect. 
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swan to many interj. phr. An expletiye. ' I twan to man I thought 
jou^d heard of this before.' 

sweetnin, n. Molasses or sugar. 

swell) V. t*. To become inflamed. 

take, V, tr. Help yourself, especially at table, as * take bread/ or * take 
out meat.' * Take seats ' is the oonyentional invitation to be seated. 

takenedy pp. for took. 

take on, v. phr. To grieve ; to make a demonstration of pain or suffer- 
ing. 

take out, v, tr. To nnhitch a team from wagon or plow. 

take roundins or roundints on, v. phr, tr. To approach by a 
circnitoas route for purpose of surprise, as * take roundins on game.' 

tale, n. An anecdote or joke ; a malicious lie. ' I've got a tcUe on you.^ 
' They've got a tale on Jim.' To tell a tale is to repeat scandal or malicious 
lies. 

talk, V, i. Always used instead of speak. 

tasted, adj. The quality of having a taste, as ' Good tasted fruit.' ' A 
bad tasted apple.' 

tater, n, A potato. 

teacher, n. Never schoolmaster or schoolma'am. The word teacher 
is also used in personal address, instead of the name of the person. 

tell on, V. phr, tr. To inform against. 

tend, V. tr. To cultivate, as ' to tend a crop.' 

that'll do to tell. Common form of expressing incredulity. 

that's what, interj, phr. Exclamation of affirmation or assent. 

theatre. Pronounced J^t'datr, as if spelled the-ay'ter. 

theirselves. For themselves. 

thicket, n. Copse or undergrowth. Exclusive use. 

this here (9isy -Sr or 9isy'ftr), pron. This ; this here. 

three square, <idj. phr. Three cornered ; triangular. 

thump, V, i. To throb or beat, as the heart or pulse. Exclusive use. 

till, prep. By. * Well git this done till twelve.' *We must git there 
tUl sundown.' 

timber, n. The word 'woods' is never heard. But the terms looodlot 
or vfoodslotf woodpasture or woodspasture, are used. 

toad frog, n. Term used alike for toad or frog. Toad not used by 
itself. 

tollable* Pronunciation of tolerable or tolerably. 

touchy (tet/i), adj. Touchy ; irritable. Cf . D. N. i, 240. 

trash, n. Refuse or sweepings. Hence used figuratively for any worth- 
less person. 

travel, v. i. To migrate, as wild-fowl or birds ; or as squirrel, etc. 

tremblings (trimlinz), n. Tremblings, but used as singular for nerv- 
ous prostration. See weak trimlins, 

trick, n. Personal property; equipment; part of a machiue. Com- 
monly used in the plural. Accoutrements ; ornaments. A general term for 
things of value only to the owner, or miscellaneous objects of all sorts. 

triggerin, n. The minute and particular details of any work. Used as 
an adjective as in ' triggerin work.' 
Id 
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tripple tree, n. Dnfi-bar for thiee hones abreast, attached to the 
plow at one-third of its leng^ from one end, and the leverage of the long 
end for the third horse. 

trompy v.ir, 1. To press down anything with the feet. 3. To tread on. 
N. B. The ezpressibn is not ' He tromped on my toe,' bnt * He tromped my 
toe.' Of . D. N. i, 284. 

trucky n. Business ; friendly relation ; association ; communication. 
*I had som§ truck with him' ; * I don't want any tntek with him.' 

tryflin^ ac(;. Generally applied to persons of little account. 

tuck* Preterit of take. 

Tuesday. Pronounced chuzedy (t/tzdi). 

tarn, v tr. To exclude ; as, to make a fence that will turn cattle, i. e. 
turn them from an endeavor to get through or oyer. 

tarn, v. i. To act ; conduct one's self. ' I don care so much about how 
a man looks as I do the way he tums.^ 

twelve^ ti. Twelve o'clock, but without the latter word. See evening. 

twict (twaist,) euV. Twice. Cf. D. N. i. 875. 

tyke, n. A child. Of. D. N. i, 895. 

Uirly^ ^* Homely ; exclusively in this sense ; not bad in disposition. 

uncle, n. Common designation of any old man. 

underminded, adj. Double-faced or deceptive in character ; hypo- 
critical or tricky. 

use, V. i. To inhabit ; to frequent or haunt, as animals. Always fol- 
lowed by the preposition. * A foe uses in this timber, or on this bluff.' 

use, n. In expression ' I hain't no use for him,' in token of aversion. 

useted, a4j\ pp* Accustomed; inured. 'The work ain't so hard 
when yon get u»ted to it. 

use to could, V. phr. Used to ; was accustomed. 

Yilfiy, V. tr. To abuse by calling names, or using personalities in a 
quarrel. 

▼Olunteer, n. and ctdj. Plants from self-sown seed as:—' Volunteer 
com.' * Volunteer oats.' 

▼omick* Pronunciation of vomit, when used, which is seldom. The 
phrase ' to throw up^ is generally employed. 

waist, n. Blouse or surtout for men's wear. 

want in, want out. To want to go in or out, but never with the 
verb go. 

washncomb, v. phr. i. To wash the face and comb the hecul. Pro- 
nounced as a single word. ' Ton go wcuhneomb.^ 

watcb, V. tr. To look or look at; see, as: — ' WcUch him'; *uHUch me 
jump'; *wateh me, and dare to say that.' 'Ton toateh^^ an admonition to 
observe if an event does not transpire as foretold. 

watch out, V. phr, i. Look out ; beware ; be careful. 

weak trinilins (i. e. tremblings), n. phr. Nervous prostration ; palpi- 
tation of the heart ; excessive fear or terror. A common expression. 

well-flxed, adj. Well to do. 

well-heeled, adj. Having wealth or property in abundance. Of. D. 
N. i, 280. 
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whangr, n. Thong. 

whangr-leather, n. Leather from which to make thongs. 

what did you (hwad3«) say your name was ? Customary form 
of inquiring a stranger's name. Sometimes : — ' What do you call yourself t' 
or * your name V 

wheel, V. i. To use a team ; to driye a wagon. 

which, pron. Always used instead of what, interrogatively. 

which and tother. Of indeterminate preferableness. ' It's which 
and tother I reckon/ as to two sides of a question. 

whicker, v. i. To whinny. 

whip9 n. Pronounced hwap, hwvp or hwevp. 

whopper, n. A lie. 

wife, n. Sweetheart, or fianc^. 

woman, n. Always used for wife. 

woodlot or woodsloty n. Name of a part of the forest or timber 
(«. v.). 

woodpastnre or woodspasture, n. The same as above. See 
timber. 

wool, adj. Always for woolen. 

wool-hat, n. A felt hat. 

work, V. tr. To till or cultivate, as * to work the com ' ; * to work cotton. 

work, V. i. To swarm with animal life, as * The timber is just working 
with game ' ; or, ' The creek is jes toorking with feesh.' 

WOilldn (wudn), auxl. v. Wouldn't. ' It wouldn make any difference.' 

wrop, V. tr. To wrap. 

wunst. Pronunciation of once. 

yahoo (yahCl), n. An ignorant, unsophisticated, and rude-mannered 
person. 

y an (yasn), pron. Ton, as 'Down to yan eend.' 'Who's yanf^ L e.. 
Who is yon person t 

yander (ynndar), adv. Yonder. 
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STOVEPIPES AND FUNNELS. 



Fifteen years ago, when I was studying at Goettingen, I was 
criticized by a fellow-student, a native of West Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, and a graduate of Harvard, for using the word 
stovepipe. He urged that stovepipe^ like tin cup^ suggested 
Irish servants, and that the normal English words were funnel 
and dipper. To me, on the contrary, funnel designated the 
smoke-stack of a steamboat, and a dipper necessarily had a long 
handle. From this chance conversation dates my interest in 
the use of these words and my desire to determine their habitat. 
I have incorporated enquiries on the subject in the various lists 
of test questions that I have issued from year to year, and 
several thousand replies have come in from all parts of the 
English-speaking world. The results of the investigation can 
be summed up in a few words. I should like, however, to say 
that I still welcome reports from all towns in New England, and 
that I shall be thankful to anyone who is able and willing to 
correct me in any statement that I make in this paper. 

So far as America is concerned, the employment of funnel in 
the sense of ' stovepipe ' may be said to be peculiar to New 
England. It is particularly common in eastern Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and southern Maine. It has also been reported 
to me from half a dozen towns in Connecticut: Putnam and 
Westford in Windham County, Enfield and Bristol in Hartford 
County, Winchester Center in Litchfield County, and New 
Haven and Branford in New Haven County. In these towns 
it is used by the side of stovepipe^ the usual term in the state. 
In Rhode Island I have been unable to secure evidence that 
fUnnel is now in use ; but President Angell informs me that it 
was not unfamiliar to him in the neighborhood of Providence 
when he was a boy. Similarly, stovepipe^ not fantiel^ is reported 
from the south-eastern Massachusetts counties of Bristol,* 
Barnstable, Dukes, and Nantucket. The same is true of the 
western counties of Berkshire, Franklin, Hampshire, Hampden, 

I Except NorUi Attlebozo and NorUi Easton, which lie on the line of 
Norfolk Ooonty. 
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and all but the north-eastern portion of Worcester. I have no 
reports oi funnel in this county southwest of a line drawn from 
Athol through Oakdale, except from Worcester, which, like all 
large towns, reflects to some extent the usage of territory lying 
beyond its immediate neighborhood. In Vermont, funnel is 
apparently rare, being reported only from Bethel, Randolph, 
and St. Johnsbury, near the New Hampshire border. In New 
Hampshire and Maine it is found practically everywhere except 
in the north. 

Outside of New England, the use of funnel is so sporadic in 
America that it might be ignored. Where it occurs in the older 
states, it may be the remnant of Old-Country usage that came 
as it came to New England, but yielded sooner than it did in 
New England. Where it is found in the West, it came in with 
families from the East and lingers as a home word in spite of 
the different usage of the community. To the former class 
belong, in Pennsylvania: Carbondale, Coudersport, Franklin, 
Latrobe, Pleasantville, Titusville; in Virginia: Fairfax, Port 
Norfolk; in South Carolina: Marion County; in (Georgia: Ogle- 
thorpe County; in Florida: Volusia County. The following 
probably belong in the main to the second class, as their New 
England names in some cases betray. New York : Brookfield, 
Gardenviiie, Groton, Schenectady ; Michigan : Bay City, Cam- 
den, Coldwater, Corunna, Dennison, Grand Rapids, Lenawee, 
Palmyra, Ridge way, St. Clair, Sands, Sanilac Center, Schoolcraft ; 
Wisconsin: Madison; Ohio: Greenville, Lebanon; Indiana: 
Columbus, Indianapolis, Kendallville, Thornton, Wakarusa; 
Illinois: Areola, Chicago, Quincy; Iowa: Renwick, Rock Val- 
ley; Nebraska: David City; Kentucky: North Middleton; 
Tennessee: Chattanooga; Mississippi: Rosedale; Arkansas: 
Booneville, Little Rock, Magnolia, Russellville ; Missouri: 
E^ansas City, Mexico, New France, St. Louis; Kansas: Pitts- 
burg; Colorado: Boulder, Center City, Denver; Utah: Ogden, 
Parowan, Salt Lake City ; California : El Cajin, Madera, Passa- 
dena. As indicated above, in all these cases the trace of the 
use of /unn^/ is slight and of little importance. I have given 
the full list in order that it might not appear that evidence is 
being withheld ; but I fear that I have thereby committed the 
opposite error of magnifying the matter. 

In dealing with New England, we need not distinguish more 
than three classes of towns : (1) those in which stovepipe only 
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is reported, (2) those in which both stovepipe and funnel are in 
use, and (3) those in whieh funnel alone is employed. It would 
complicate matters too much to distinguish, on the one hand, 
those towns in which both words are used but funnel more 
commonly, and, on the other, those in which both are employed 
but stovepipe more commonly. In the accompanying crude 
map I have designated by dots the towns in which funnel is 
employed, and have placed a ring about the dot in those cases 
in which funnel is reported as used exclusively, or practically 
so. It would have obscured the map, had I tried also to indi- 
cate graphically the towns in which stovepipe only is employed. 
Their situation is sufficiently indicated by what was said above 
(page 250) and by what I shall say directly. 

In spite of the fact that funnel is used in so large a part of 
New England, it has the character and the fortunes of a prov- 
incialism ; that is, it is assailed on all sides by the more general 
usage itnd is distinctly on the retreat. An examination of the 
map will show that the towns' in which funnel is used to the 
practical exclusion of stovepipe lie in a sort of curve that starts 
in the immediate vicinity of Boston, extends as far west as the 
Concord River, then up the Merrimac to Winnepesdukee Lake, 
where it bends to the northeast, keeping nearly parallel with 
the seashore until it strikes Penobscot Bay at Belfast. In 
other words, not only is the usage of the neighboring territory 
on the south and the west crowding on what was formerly /wnn^^ 
territory, but it has also gained a footing upon the seashore, 
and is driving the old New-England usage inland. In Boston 
the two words now have about equal standing, with stovepipe 
steadily gaining; while from neighboring towns like Quincy, 
Milton, Newton Center, Medford, Chelsea, etc., stovepipe only 
is reported. And the same is true of various towns along the 
coast of Maine. 

The very progress of the displacement of funnel by stovepipe 
can be observed in the replies to my enquiries. I may copy 
four of these, beginning in the western part of the state of 
Massachusetts. A lady writing from Hampden County reports 

> Hull, Waet Hingham, Bast Boston, Lynn, Beverly, BCaldeu, SomerYille, 
Welleflley, Frauiingham, Concord, and Middlesex in Maesaohnflette ; Milfoid, 
Manchester, (Hza, Meredith, and Sandwich in New Hampshire ; and Water- 
lord, Norway, Anbnm, Lewiston, West Gkurdiner, Beadfteld, Yaaaalboro, 
Fieedom, and Belfast in Maine. 
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8toi)^pe as the usage of her community, and then adds: ^^ Still, 
I have often heard ^wnne/." Another, writing from Worcester 
County, says : '' Funnel is going out of use, but many old people 




use it altogether." A correspondent in Groton, Middlesex 

County, reports that ^''funnel is yielding to stovepipe^^^ and one 
in Boston writes: "As a child I mid funnely now stovepipe,^^ 
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That mj West Roxbuiy friend associated stovepipe and tin ctqy 
with Irish servants has, doubtless, its justification. However 
unwilling some New Englanders may be to acknowledge it, the 
present large immigration of people from other parts of the 
English-speaking world is introducing into New England a more 
general form of English ; and that the Irish have a part in this 
movement, there can be no doubt. This may be observed in 
the matter of pronunciation as well as in that of vocabulary. 
It is well known that the long as of such words as pathy past^ 
pasSj dance^ etc. (as distinguished from the short 8B in pat^ 
cracky pasaagey etc.) has passed on to long a or even long a 
(the d and d of the Society's phonetic system) in eastern New 
England as in southern England. But Professor Grandgent has 
called attention to the fact that the conservative », which still 
prevails, with but little variation, in most of America, is now 
crowding out the younger a or 3 in New England. I have upon 
my desk a letter received a few days ago from a lady whose 
home is in Winchester, Massachusetts, almost on the outskirts 
of Boston. In this she writes : 

I have recently come to New England after a long residence in Califomia, 
and have been interested in noticing changes that have crept into the pro- 
nunciation and vocabnlarj of my acquaintances here during the last twenty- 
five years or so. For instance, even in persons of my own generation, and 
still more in the younger, I note a tendency to flatten the ft to a or ft — 'dftnce' 
most of them now say.^ I think there is a tendency to sonnd the ' h ' more 
in ' wh ', and perhaps— though not in my own family — to roll the ' r ' more. 
In general, however, this letter, when final, is still silent. Even among the 
older people, 'cricket' has mostly given place to ' footstool,' and 'tier' to 
* apron.' 

That in this introduction into New England of the stovepipe^ 
tin cupy footstoolj and apron of the great English-speaking 
world, the Irish should be helpers, is no more than was to be 
expected. 

In many parts both funnel and stovepipe are employed, but 
with differentiation of meaning. Thus a correspondent in Ames- 
bury, Essex County, Massachusetts, writes, "One makes a 
stovepipe out of pieces of funnel." But the most general 
differentiation is that whereby funnel is restricted to the smoke- 
stack of a steamboat or locomotive. It is possible that this use 
was, in a measure, encouraged by the funnel shape of the smoke- 

^ The phonetic notation is that of Webater^s Dictionary. 
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stacks on the old wood-burniDg railway engines; but that could 
not have been the origin of this use of funnel. In all prob- 
ability it started in New England or some part of Great Britain, 
wheTe funnel is used to designate a stovepipe or any smoke- 
stack, and was carried as a sort of technical term wherever the 
newly introduced steamboats and locomotives went. In this 
way, the local term funnel came to serve the English-speaking 
world in a new sense, while in the sense of ' stovepipe ' it is 
being displaced by the term in use in the larger part of the 
English-speaking territory. This is one way in which dialects 
contribute toward the richness of the vocabulary of a great lan- 
guage. What was at first but a dialectic or geographical diver- 
sity, comes to serve as a national means of differentiating similar 
but not identical things. We find the same phenomenon in the 
case of dialectic forms of one and the same word. When print- 
ing spread from South Germany to North Germany, the southern 
form of the word for ' press,' namely drucken, passed north and 
took its place as the technical term for ' print,' while drilcken^ 
the midland and northern form of the same word, persisted as 
the symbol for the general idea 'press,' and is now displacing 
drucken in this sense in South Germany. Compare also in Eng- 
lish the northern hale by the side of southern whole^ two diverse 
dialectic forms of Old-English hdl^ 'whole, uninjured, healthy.' 
We to whom funnel is primarily a Y-shaped instrument for 
pouring a liquid into a bottle, jug, or cask, must be cautious 
not to see in its designation of a smoke-flue a modern figurative 
use of the word. On another occasion I shall show that/wnne/, 
in the sense of a flue for receiving and conducting smoke, has 
been an English word about as long as English has been spoken 
in England, having been taken up by the earliest immigrants 
from the Latin-speaking population of the island. Compare the 
similarly derived Welsh Jfyne^, 'air hole,' 'chimney.' Its defi- 
nition as ' The cavity or hollow from the fireplace to the top of 
the room ' (as made in 1859 by Gwilt), is a modern restriction 
induced by a desire to associate more closely the funnel of a 
chimney with the apothecary's funnel. For hundreds of years 
all similarity of form had been absent, and any flue or pipe that 
permitted the passage of smoke, steam, or air, was a funnel. 
Indeed, the word was used even in the restricted sense of the 
flue or tube of the chimney as distinguished from the masonry 
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that constituted it: thus, for example, *^The Funnel of the 
Chimney" (1688), and "The outward Hole of the Funnel [of 
a chimney] ought to be small, always less than the Bore of the 
Funnel," Desaguliers, JF'ires Impr. 51 (1715), as quoted in the 
Oxford Dictionary. 

That there should be more or less confusion between the words 
funnel^ flue^ and chimney^ was natural. In the first place, the 
conditions under which a child hears the words used and so 
learns them, are often identical. Thus, of exactly the same 
phenomenon one may say: '*The smoke rushed up the funnel," 
" The smoke rushed up the flue," or " The smoke rushed up the 
chinmey." Moreover, the three things are often, if not usually, 
so blended that it is hard to differentiate them. We must not 
judge by modem, especially American, stoves, which are en- 
tirely distinct from the house and are connected with the chim- 
ney by a piece of metal pipe. We must think, rather, of that 
type of stove or range that is in use in England (where they are 
called ^grates 'or ^kitcheners'), as also in some parts of this 
country, for example, in Baltimore. These are built into the 
house and merge into the wall and the chimney. In the case of 
such stoves, the funnel may be a short piece of metal pipe or 
earthen tile, or may constitute simply the lower part of the flue 
of the chimney and so be entirely out of sight. A person 
brought up in such a house learns to speak of the chimney or 
flue^ and, on going to another house where there is a more dis- 
tinct funnel or stovepipe, is likely to call this, too, a chimney or 
a flue. Such a use of chimney has been reported to me from 
places so far apart as London, Dublin, and Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The like use of flue is common in many parts of the English- 
speaking world. I need cite but one instance. A teacher in 
the public schools of Elkhart, Indiana, submitted my test ques- 
tions to a class of forty -five. I had enquired only as to stove- 
pipe and funnely but she found that forty of her pupils said 
stovepipe and five said^wc. 

The distribution of funnel ' stovepipe,' in Great Britain I 
shall consider in detail in the forthcoming paper referred to 
above; at present I may simply say that it is found almost 
exclusively in the towns along the old Roman roads. 

Gbobge Hempl. 
University of Michigan. 
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WISCONSIN. 



The following lists of words are taken from the Norse dialects 
spoken in and around Utica, Dane County, Wisconsin. This 
settlement, which is generally known as the Koshkonong Nor- 
wegian settlement, was begun in 1840, and is therefore one of 
the earliest Norwegian settlements in America.* The first set- 
tlers were for the most part from Stayanger, Voss and Numedal, 
and later Sogn and Telemarken, but in recent years many have 
come in from Flekkef jord, Trondhjem and Hedemarken. Kosh- 
konong prairie extends, taken roughly, from Nora and the 
village of Cambridge on the north to Albion and Lake Kosh- 
konong on the south and southeast. A considerable part of this 
territory had previously been settled by Americans mostly from 
New York state. In time Norwegian immigration increased 
until the settlement became the largest and most prosperous, as 
it still is the wealthiest and most influential of Norwegian rural 
communities in America. During the last twenty years the 
native Americans have gradually sold out and moved farther 
south to Albion or Milton, until now there are only a few families 
left. The Americans and the Norwegians mingled freely from 
the first. The Norwegians learned English in a comparatively 
short time, and speak it almost as well as the natives themselves. 
Certain Norse idioms and turns of expression were for some 
time current, and may even now be heard locally and individ- 
ually. Besides, among the older members of the community 
who usually speak only Norse in the home, a certain. Norse 
accent is noticeable,' but taken as a whole the English spoken 
by the Norwegians would not strike one as having any foreign 

' The first Norwegian settlement in America was made at EendaU, on the 
shores of Lake Ontario, Orleans Co., New York. Prof. R. B. Anderson 
gives an interesting account of this settlement in The First Chapter of Nor- 
wegian Immigraium {1821-1840), Madison, Wis., 1890, pp. 77-91. 

' Those who speak the dialects of Numedal and Telemarken frequently 
betray the musical intonation of those districts — the Norse musical accent. 
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color, and a stranger would have great difficulty from speech 
alone to determine who are Norwegians and who are not. Nat- 
urally Norse has exerted very little influence on the English 
speech of this locality. In fact, it would be difficult to find a 
single word or expression of Norse origin used regularly in the 
English of the natives in any part of the settlement.* The 
case is, however, a very different one with the Norse dialects. 
These are at present characterized by a large number of Eng- 
lish elements, incorporated into the spoken language and form- 
ing now an essential part of it, but which would of course be 
unintelligible to a Norseman recently from Norway. Some of 
these words, especially those that d^te from the first period of 
borrowing, are considerably changed in form and the speakers 
themselves are frequently unaware of the fact that they are 
not using genuine Norse words. Many of these are such as 
have no synonyms in Norse, and otherwise are words that natur- 
ally would be adopted into a speech transplanted into new 
environment, where conditions of life are widely different from 
those in the former home. So the lists will be found to contain 
a great many agricultural terms, especially such as are connected 
with the culture and packing of tobacco, an industry that was 
unknown to the Norwegian settlers before their coming to Wis- 
consin. Names of tools, farm implements, and parts of these 
are for the most part English. Also the names of the various 
buildings of a farmstead, the parts of the house and the fur- 
nishings of a house, not only where the thing named has no 
exact Norse equivalent, but also in a great many instances where 
a corresponding word does exist in Norse. Yery often in such 
cases the English word is shorter and easier to pronounce or the 
Norse equivalent is a purely literary word, that is, does not 
actually exist in the dialect of the settlers. Although both 
words, the Norse and the borrowed word, may exist side by 
side as doublets for some time, the English word has in the end 
nearly always established itself. In the considerable number of 
cases, where the loan-word has an equivalent in the Norse dialect. 



' In Stonghton, a few miles west of this settlement, the Yfor^^ flat-bread 
(Norse FlutbrOd), a thin bread, lefae and klvng (Norse lefsa, kling) the same 
sn^ared and layered, and prim-ost^ a brown sweet csheeae, are everywhere 

uyed like imtivt? Engiish words. Stouglitoii Ih a towu ut nbout odOO inhab- 
itants, two-thirds of which are Norwegians. 
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it is often very difficult to determine the reason for the loan, 
though it would be safe to say that it is frequently due simply 
to a desire on the part of the speaker to use English words, a 
thing that becomes very pronounced in the jargon that is some- 
times heard. Where doublets exist there is a prevalent and 
growing tendency to use the English word, unless the Norse 
word has the sanction of general use in a specific sense not 
covered by the English word. The extent to which loan-words 
are used may vary according to locality, dialect, or individual 
speaker. Words commonly used in one locality may not be so 
common in another, or perhaps are not used at all. Again, a 
word may be in ordinary use among those speaking the dialect 
of Sogn, while in the Voss or the Numedal dialect some Norse 
synonym may be more generally used, and vice versa. The 
words in these lists have for the most part been taken from the 
Sogn dialect, but only such words as are in general use through- 
out this settlement have been included. A large number of 
words that find merely local or occasional use have been omitted. 
The two lists contain 700 words, of which 460 are nouns. Only 
the list of nouns is intended to be complete. List B is designed 
to be illustrative rather than exhaustive. Of the nouns, 341 are 
masculine, 56 neuter, 20 feminine, 38 may be masculine or 
neuter, four may be masculine or feminine, one, masculine, fem- 
inine or neuter. It is not within the purpose of this article to 
discuss the gender of the loan-words. Among the phonological 
changes that have their cause in inherent phonological differences, 
as between English and Norse, it should be noted that r is trilled 
and z is everywhere hard «, e. g. , busy > bissi ; easel > tsl, Ac. 
The voiced spirant th becomes d in bader^ badra. It will be 
noted that an unstressed initial vowel forming a syllable is 
regularly dropped— ;/brc?a, gria^ laua^ lekta^ kammed^ta, pomtay 
simblij sessmenty Ac. — except in the recent loan-word efekt. 
The phonetic spelling of the Dialect Society is used, except as 
follows: oi is the same in quality as ce {a in hat), but long in 
quantity; g is used for Norse 0, German ^, and approximately 
that of 6 in her; o is a pure o-sound, differing only in quantity 
from d; § is the sound of o in lord, ato in law, and q differs 
from it only in quantity ; y (vowel) represents a peculiar West 
Norwegian sound, between German and il but inclining to the 
latter. The alphabetic order is that of Norse. 
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LIST A. NOUNS. 



apora-huSy n. Opera house. 

babsleae, -sliae, m. Bob-sleigh. 

b&dar, n. Bother. 

baindr, m. Binder, a grade of to- 
bacco in leaf. 

baisikly m. Bicycle. 

bakbdr, n. Back-board. 

bakSy m. Box. 

banfair, m. Bon-fire. 

b&r, m. n. Bar. 

barsT^n, -in, m. Bargain. 

bam, m. Bam. 

banndri, n. Boundary. 

bebi, m. Baby. 

bedrom, n. Bed-room. 

bedspred, n. m. Bed-spread. 

beis, /. Basin. 

bent, m. Bent, a section of a shed 
or bam. 

bes, m. Base. 

besbf 1, m. Base-baU. 

b^snient, m. n. Basement. 

bet, m. Bet, wager. 

bettii|, /. Betting. 

btf, m. Beef. 

btfstek, -eik, -aik, m. Beef-steak. 

bil, m. BUI. 

bindar, m. Binder, self-binding 
reaper. 

bir, n. m. Beer. 

biskit, m. Biscuit. 

bisnes, n. m. Business. 

blains, n. Blind, shutter. 

blak, m. 1. Block, square ; 2. log. 

blattar, m. Blotter. 

blem, m. Blame. 

blisard) m. Blizzard. 

blsekbor, n. Black-board. 

blaei|k9t, m. Blanket. 

bl9f', m. Bluff. 

blf ndr, m. Blunder. 

boflo, m. Buffalo robe. 

bok*ei, m. Boquet. 

bdl, m. Bowl. 

bolbed, m. Bull-head. 

bord, n. A board of men, a council. 



brand, m. (n.) Bran. 

brek, m. Break, slip of the tongue. 

brekfest, m. Breakfast. 

br^s, m. Brace. 

brik, m. Brick. 

brilm, m. Broom. 

brsendi, m. (n.) Brandy. 

bras, n. 1. Brass ; 2. courage. 

bn/al, m. Bushel. 

bydro, m. Bureau. 

b£kii|, /. Backing, support. 

baend, m. Brass band. 

baerl, m. Barrel. 

baeskat, -it, m. Basket. 

bSrnar, m. Burner. 

hifggif m. Buggy. 

b9ilar, m. Boiler. 

bf kkdt, m. Bucket. 

bf kl, m. Buckle. 

b9k/in, n. Buckskin. 

b9l, m. Ball. 

bfndl, m. Bundle. 

bftri, n. Butry. 

daim, m. Dime. 
daninrom, n. Dining-room. 
dtd, deid, m. Deed, a document. 
dik/duaeri, m. Dictionary. 
dinner, dinner, dynner, m. 

Dinner. 
dtpo, m. Depot. 
dipper, dypper, m. Dipper. 
dis'^rt, m. (n.) Dessert. 
dispydt, m. Dispute. 
dit/, m. Ditch. 
draigruds, n. Dry-goods. 
dressar, m. Bureau, chiffonier. 
drink, m. Drink. 
draeft, m. Draft. 
dr9grst9r, n. Drag-store. 
dypper, m. Dipper. 
daenipar, m. Damper. 
dsey*, m. Dashboard. 
d&y*bdr, n. Dashboard. 

edyak*e/an, m. Education. 
et'^ekt, m. £ffeot, influence. 
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ek8*aitinent, m. Excitement. 
ok8k*fir/»n, m. Exoursion. 
eks8einan*^/any m. Examination. 
elev^tar, m. Eleyator. 
ess^, -et, w. n. Essay. 

fair, m. Fire. 
fait, m. Fight. 
farm, m. Farm. 
ilAundri, n. Foundry. 
f;Sl,fell,/. Field. 
fens, n. Fence. 

fensestret/ar, m. Fence-stretcher. 
fetstem, m. Wet-stem on tobacco 

leaf, 
fid, m.(n.) Feed. 
fillers,m. Filler, a grade of tobacco. 
fil8,n. Fill. 

fiks, m. Fix, predicament. 
fianiial, m. (n.) Flannel. 
flevdr, m. (n.) Flavor. 
f51dii]-dyr. Folding door. 
fr^m, fraim, m. Frame. 
fr^mliUS, n. Frame-house. 
IMsar, m. Ice-cream freezer. 
frf ut, tn. Front. 
fyrti, farti, m. A forty(-acre tract 

of land). 
fsektri, n. Factory. 
£fen, m. Fan. 

faenamylda, /. Fanning-mlU. 
f)fey*9ll, m. Fashion. 
fftr, n. Fnr. 
f^mis, -ds, m. Furnace. 
fSmit/dr, n. m. Furniture. 
ff 8, m. Fuss, noise. 

g^vAn, m. Garden. 
g^^m, m. Game. 
g^en, m. n. Gain. 
S^^tars, m. Gaiter. 
g^inom, m, n. Gingham. 
g^, m. Gear. 
C^lfVS, p^ GloYes. 
gdfVf crofart, m. Gopher. 
g^eurl, grrOnri, n. Granary. 
g^evi, m. (n.) Gravy. 
g^ds, p^ Gk)ods. 



gses, m. n. Gas. 
g^om,/. (n. m.) Gum. 

hardwaerstf r, n. Hardware- store. 

harvist, m. Harvest. 

harvistar, m. Harvister. 

helddar, m. Hay-loader. 

hendl, m. Handle. 

het/it, -at, ni. Hatchet. 

hikril, m. Hickory. 

hill, m. HiU. Only used of the 
little hill hoed up for or around 
tobacco plants in the field. 

hit/iijstraep, w. Hitching-strap. 

hyppeltri, -altri, n. Whiffletree. 

haendb^gr, m. Hand-bag. 

hsendkars, m. Hand-car. 

b^rri, m. Hurry. 

bf ir&k, m. Hay-rack. 

b^l, m. Hall. 

bfltar, m. Halter. 

b9mb9i?, m. (n.) Humbug. 

bfutiii,/. Hunting. 

impr'Avindnt, m. Improvement. 
inkvest, m. Inquest. 
in/'drans, m. f. Insurance. 
invit'^/dn, m. Invitation. 
isl, m. Easel. 

kalko, m. Calico. 

kard, n. m. Card. 

karpdt, m. Carpet. 

kars, m. Car. 

kattar, m. 1. Cutter (the vehicle). 

2. A tobacco cutter. 
katT^rm, m. Cut-worm. 
kauutar, m. Counter, desk in a 

store. 
kaunti, n. County. 
kaut/, m. Couch. 
k^k, m. Cake. 
kers'in, m. (n.) Kerosene. 
kinlii], m. Kindling-wood. 
klasat, m. Closet. 
kltuii],/. Cleaning. 
klaes, m. Class. 
kortbas, n. Court-house. 
krtmri, n. Creamery. 
kraekdrs, m. .Cracker. 
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kAplo. Cupola. 

kvflty m. Qailt. 

kaempiiiy/. Camping. 

kser, m. Care. 

k^rtn, n. Cnrtain. 

kf lar, m. Caller. 

k9ltiv^t9 -etar» m. Cultivator 

(implement). 
kf m'i/diiy m. Commission. 
kfinpdnfy n. Company. 
kf ntriy n. Country, only used of 

country as opposed to the city. 
kf rdy n. m. Cord of wood. 
kf rdviy -ve, m. Cordwood. 
kfrsety m. n. Corset. 
k^St, m. Cost. 
kf sturdy m. Custard. 
kf var, n. Cover. 

laibraeriy m. Library. 

laiky leiky m. Lake. 

laim, m. n. Lime. 

laiSDy m. License. 

lakkaty m. Locket. 

lannSy lannty*, m. Lounge, sofa. 

lediy /. Lady, finely dressed lady. 

lek/dii, m. Election. 

lekt/ar, m. Lecture. 

leman, m. Lemon. 

lemon '^dy m. (n.) Lemonade. 

l^Sy m. (n.) Lace. 

likkar, m. (n.) Liquor. 

liyriy m. Livery, livery-team. 

livribarn, m. Livery-bam. 

lok'e/dn, m. Location. 

lok9in*dtiv, n. Locomotive. 

lombar, m. (n.) Lumber. 

lombaryard, m. Lumber-yard. 

l^n, m. Lawn. 

If udriy n. 1. Laundry ; 2. washing 

returned from the laundry. 
If nt/y m. Lunch. 
If sAty m. Law-suit. 

maby m. Mob. 
maiudy m. Mind, opinion. 
malassasy m. Molasses. 
map, m. Mop. 
mek, m. Make. 



mel, m. Mail. 

mendmeiity m. Amendment. 

m^ply m. Maple. 

mast'eky inist*eky m. ICistake. 

misk'ity m. Mosquito; nUskitbar^ 

mosquito bar. 
inttii|9 /. m. Meeting. 
mdar, m. Mower. 
indy*an9 m. Motion. 
my^y m. Mule. 
nif niorddr, m. Money-order. 
mf nkirinSy m. Monkey-wrench. 
mf rgrid^, morgris, m. Mortgage. 
mf ttUy m. Mutton. 

natmigTy m. Nutmeg. 
nektaiy m. Necktie. 
nekyogr, -yok, n. Neck-yoke. 
n6tf /. Note, banknote. 
noti8, m. Notice. 

op'inyODy m. Opinion. 
dtmily m. Oat-meal. 

Pal, m. Pie. 

pail, m. Pail. 

pail, m. Pile. 

painri, n. Pinery. 

paint, m. Pint. 

paion'ir, m. Pioneer. 

pak«»t, m. Pocket. 

pillar, m. n. Parlor. 

parti, n. Party. 

partiiar, m. Partner. 

pastdr, n. Pasture. 

pek, m. Peck, a measure. 

penholdar, m. Pen-holder. 

pensl, m. Pencil. 

pat*i/an, m. Petition. 

piknik, m. Picnic. 

pinkn/an, m. Pin-cushion. 

plr, m. Pier. 

pit/ar, m. Pitcher (in base-ball). 

plt/ar, n. m. Pitcher. 

pit/ar, n. Picture. 

pl^t, m. Plate. 

pit, m. Plea. 

plsen, m. Plan. 

plf mmar, m. Plumber. 
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pl^/, n. m. Pliwb. 
poll!, m. Pulley. 
pdlteks, m. Pole-tax. 
pdnly m. Pony. 
port/, m. Porob. 
prafity m. Profit. 
present, m. Present. 
pressa. Press ; a tobacco press. 
prAf^ wi. Proof. 
pHr-hus, n. Poor-house. 
psentri, n. Pantry. 
pf isn, n. Poison. 
p^l9, m. Pole, rod. 
pf i|kl, m. PnmpWn. 
posly w. Puzzle. 

pfStfd), m. Postage; postage- 
stamp. 

rftd, m. Rod. 

raid, m. Ride. 

raitlfi-desk, m. Writing-desk. 

rekardy m. Record. 

rmifj,/. (wi.) Railing. 

relrf d, m. Railroad. 

rels^n. Rail. 

rdSy nt. Race. 

rSstrek, m. Race-track. 

pcstdrant, n. (m.) Restaurant. 

riban, m. Ribbon. 

pidor, ridap, m. Reader (book). 

pIlMt^t, m. Real-estate. 

piii8,pint/, wi. Wrencb. 

pipar, m. Reaper (the macbiue). 

ris9VOir» m. Reservoir. 

risk, m. Risk. 

Ptt^fy m. Retail. 

pdb, m. Robe. 

pddkart, m. Road-cart. 

pdt9-maistar, m. Road-master. 

rsedts, -ish, ni. Radish. 

psek»m. Rack (for hauling grain on). 

pSv^Py py vdr, m. River. 

pobar» *»• Rubber. 

pobaPfl^m. Rubber, rubber overshoe 

p^d, tn. Road. 

P9^, m. Rug. 

P91I9 H. Run. 

8&d, m. Sod. 



saiddP, m. Cider. 

saidn,/. Siding. 

saidv^k, m. (/.) Side-walk. 

saikldn, m. Cyclone. 

sain, n. Sign. 

sainaPt m. Signer. 

sakk9t» m. Whip-socket. 

8alap*ides, m. Saleratus. 

gal'ODy m. Saloon. 

S&89 m. (n.) Sauce. 

sasdi/. Sauce-dish. 

gelebP'^/9n, m. Celebration. 

sens, m. Sense. 

sent, m. Cent. 

sentep-tSbl. Center table. 

sessmonty m. n. Assessment. 

settlament, n. Settlement. 

setlap, wi. Settler. 

/ak, m. Shock (of grain). 

/anti, n. m. Shanty. 

/ap, n. Shop. 

/ed, m. Shed. 

/If|l, m. Shingle. 

/mbindar, m. Self-binder. 

stdap, m. Seeder. 

Sikl, w. Sickle. 

sikPOtiPy m. Secretary ; book-case. 

glkyAP9ti, m. Security, 

8ilif|,/. Ceiling. 

simbli, m. Assembly. 

simbliman, m. Assemblyman. 

sink, m. Sink. 

glt,m. Seat. 

sitif|POm, n. Sitting-room. 

gk^ts, skM,m. Skate. 

sk^tifj-Pink, m. Skating-rink. 

gktin, m. Scheme. 

skP^p, m. Scrape, plight. 

skpins, n. Screen. 

skvaeP, w. Square (of a carpenter). 

slipdPS, m. Slipper. 

sllla, /. Slough, marsh. 

sdda, m. Soda. 

addavatn, n. Soda-water. 

sos*aietl, m. Society. 

sd/9bl, m. Sociable, social. 

spaik, m. Spike. 

spat, m. Spot. 
spit/, m. Speech, 
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spriT|, m. Spring (well). 
sprif|klar, m. Sprinkler. 
stall, m. Style. 
stak, m. Stack (of grain). 
steps, n. Step of a stairs ; round of 

a ladder. 
st^/anerl, m. n. Stationery. 
sttm, m. Steam. 
sttmbaut, -b^t, m. Steamboat. 
sttr, m. Steer. 
straik, m. Strike. 
strtt, m. Street. 
straep, m. Strap. 
stsebl, m. Stable. 
staend, m. Stand. 
sUt, m. Sait (of clothes). 
saet/aly m. Satchel. 
S^lki, m. Salky. 
s^rkdl^r, m. Ciroalar. 
S^rkls, m. Circus. 
S^rkltkorty n. Circuit-court. 
s^rpr'alSy m. Surprise. 
S^r8lf|l, m. 
Sfpar, m. Supper. 
Sf rgom, m. (n.) Sorghum. 
s^s»d}, m. Sausage. 

taipraitar, m. Type-writer. 

tair, m. Tire. 

taitl, m. Title. 

taul, n. Towel. 

tauu, n. Town. 

taiin/ip, n. Township. 

tebly m. table (assorting-table for 

tobacco). 
tekSy m. Tack. 

t^m, teim, n. Team of horses. 
ten/an, m. Tension. 
tenyan, m. Attention. 
teref, m. Tariflf. 
test, m. Test. 
tlkkit, m. Ticket. 
tom*etO, m. /. Tomato. 
t6st, tn. toasted bread. 
traiel, m. Trial, law-suit. 
tr^d, m. Trade, business. 
tremp, m. Tramp, loafer. 



tr^n, n. Train. 

tre/9P*r, tr^/orftr, m.' 

trlk, m. ». Trick. 

trlmniinflTf /• Trimming. 

trip, m. Trip. 

trtt, m. Treat. 

trobl, n. (m.) Trouble. 

traek, m. Track. 

tills, a. m. Tool, implement. 

tseks, m. Tax. 

taenk, m. Tank. 

t^rni, m. Term. 

t98«r» w». Tug. 

trf nk, m. Trunk. 

tr^ks, /. Truck-wagon, trucks. 

vair, m. Wire. 

valnt'lr, m. A volunteer. 

varnis, -nl/, m. (n.) Varnish. 

Test, m. Vest. 

vll, n. Veal. 

▼islt, m. Visit 

viski, m. Whiskey. 

v6t, n. Vote. 

vselyu, m. Value. 

v»erhus, n. Tobacco warehouse. 

yab, m. Job. 

yail, /. Jail. 

yard, m. Yard, garden. 

yelli, w. Jelly. 

y*8r» d jiiT, m. Jig. 

yogr,/. Jug. 

yOk, d^6k, m. Joke. 

yAkr, m. Euchre. 

yAri, d^Ari, m. Jury. Turiman. 

yaekdt, m. Jacket. 

aebstraekt, m. Abstract (of title). 
aed*i/9ii, m. Addition. 
aek/dD, m. Action. 

f fis, m. Office. 

fi. stars, m. Oyster. 

f inbr*elti, m. Umbrella. 

^rdar, m. Order. 

yrand^, m. Orange. 
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LIST B. WORDS OTHER THAN NOUNS. 



None baka 

Telemark. 
Telemarken. 



anast^ adj. Honest. 
Ap9r^ta, V. To operate. 
avf n, adj. Off one, the left. 

b&dra, v. To bother; badrcuamt, 

troableeome. 
baxa opy v. To box ap, pat in box. 
baun tiy cuij. Bound to; han as 

baun ti raisa, he is bonnd to go. 
ben da, V. To bend. Norse boiga 

more common. 
b^ka, V. To bake. 

more common. 
besta, V. To baste. 
b^ta, V. To baste. 
betta, V. To bet. 
bUi*aind. Behind. 
bil*f ng^a, v. To belong 

mon.) 
bissi, adj. Bnsj. 
bttH, V. To beat; de btta meg, that 

beats me. 
btta ut au, v. To beat ont of, to 

cheat. 
bitala op, v. To pay np, settle a 

bilL 
blakka, v. To block. 
bl^ma, V. To blame. 

** Bine," downhearted. 
To board. 

To brace ; brha op, 
V. To break, train (a 



dib*el a, v. To debate ; also used in 
the expression dibita me teg fdl, to 
be undecided (as to whether). 

dtda, V. To deed (a piece of prop- 
erty). 

digrgra, V. To dig. 

dikr'isa, v. To decrease. 

dis'iva, V. To deceive. 

doiit kser, cuij. Indifferent, wreck- 
less. 

dressa op, v. To dress up, put on 
fine clothes. 

drilla, v. To sow with a drill. 

draegga, v. To drag (a field), to 
harrow. Nummedal. 

dua opy V. To do up (a package). 



(Notcom- e^rr-ta, r. To agree. 

ekta, V. To act, behave. 



bm, adj. 
borda, v, 
brtea, V. 
brekka, 

horse). 

brings op, v. To bring up (a sub- 
ject), to broach. 

bruka op, v. To use up, use all of 
(anything), 

baeka, v. To back. 

baeka ut au, v. To back out of 
(anything). 

bf Sta, V, To bust, explode ; fail in 
busineflB. 

dakka au, v. To dock off ; used 
in the sense of to deduct from the 

weight of tobacco because of its 
damaged condition. 



fensa, v. To put up a fence. 

f tda, V. To feed. 

fiksa, V, To fix. 

flla, V. To feel; fila gott, feel good. 

fitta, V. To fit. 

forda, V. To be (financially) able, 
to, ** afford"; ceg han kje forda U 
kjdpa de, I canH afford to buy it. 

forsa, V. To force, compel. 

firf nta, v. To front. 

fdla, V, To fool, to deceive (one). 



gena, v. To gain. 

gemla, gembla, v. To gamble. 

gritta op, V. To get up ; to start 

(something). 
gritta l^DgTy V- To get along , hgleis 

gitta du l^ng, how are u getting 

along. 
grrta, V. To agree. 
grisa, V. To grease (a wheel). 
grobba, v. To grub. 
grsedyu^ta, v. To graduate. 



hamissa, «. To harness. 

scBla more common. 
harvista, v. To harvest. 



Norse 
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haska, v. To husk (com). 
hit/a, V. To hitch; hit/a op, hitch 

np. 
haBnla, haendla, v. To handle. 
hsendi, adj. Handy, capable. 
haepna, v. To happen. 
h^rta» V, To hnrt. 
h^a» 0. To hoe. 
hf nta, V. To hant. 

impr'Uvay v. To improve. 
ins'ista pau, v. Innist on. 
ins*9lta» v. To insolt. 
in/^ra, v. To insnre. 
inv*aita, v. To invite. 
tsi, adj. Easy. 
tvn, adj. Even. 

kamod^ta, v. To accommodate. 
kAman, adj. Ckxmmon, ordinary. 
katta, V. To cat. 
kaunta^ v. To count ; also haunta 

paUf connt on, rely on. 
kempa, v. To camp. 
ket/a» V. To catch; ketfa 911, 

"catch on," understand. 
kikka pau, v. '* Kick on," object 

to. 
kiUa^v. To kiU, killa an, kill off. 
kipa Opf V. To keep up. 
kl^ma, V. To claim. 
klir^ acy. Clear. Klir gain, clear 

gain. 
kltra, V. To clear (away); to clear 

or make (so and so much profit). 
kids, adj. Close. 
kl^rka, v. To clerk. 
koksa, V. To coax. 
kf mma ut behind, v. Come 

out behind. 

To crowd. 
To crack. 
Crasy. Oalen more 



krauda,' v. 
krekka, v. 
lar^U adj. 

common. 
kri*^ta» v. 
knekka, V. 



To create. 
To crack. 
knenki, adj. Cranky, peevish. 
kvilta, V. To quilt. 
keera, v. To care. 



kae/a^v. To cash. 

k^la pau, V. To call on, visit. 

kf l*ekta, v. To collect. 

kf yra, v. To cover. 

kf sa trobbl. To cause trouble. 

laua, V. To allow. 
lek/9ii*tra» v To electioneer. 
lekta, V. To elect. 
Idda, V. To load ; loda ne, to load 

down. 
Idf^ V. To loaf. 
lok^ta, V. To locate. 
lusa, V. To lose. 

marka, v. To mark up. 

m^ka, V. To make; mika pcUng, 
to make money ; de nUka injen dif- 
fertns, that makes no difference. 

mikga, v. To mix up. 

mist«^k9n, mist*akeii, adj. du 
as misUkin, you are mistaken. 

mda, V. To mow. 

mseppa ut, v. To map out. 

mset/a, v. To match, go well to- 
gether. 

myrsrid^a, v. To mortgage. 

nakka au, v. To knock off ; noMoa 
au pau pri$en, knock off on the 
price. 

namon^ta, v. To nominate. 

nigfir«f «• To nig. 

ntt, adj. Neat. 

notd&ia, V. To notify. 

notisa, v. To notice. 

ordra, v. To order. 

paila, V. To pile. 
paila op, V. To pile up. 
passiva, v. To pass, take place. 
pedla, V. To pedla. 
p9t*ikkele, p^t'ikkele, adj. 

adv. Particular, fastidious. 
pikka op, V. To pick up ; to grasp, 

learn; <' pick up." 
pikka pau, v. To '*piok on," 

tease, torment, harass. 
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pit/a in, «. To '< pitch in," start. 
pl^a, V. To play ; pUa off, to play 

off, pretand. 
pl^Dy adj. adv. Plain, dear. 
plentiy adj. Plenty. 
pl^ta, V. To plate. 
pltda, V. To plead. 
pltsa, V. To please. 
praia op, v. To pry np. 
printa, v. To print. 
prAva, V. To prove. 
puddi, adv. Pretty; pviddi good, 

pretty good. 
pur, adj. Poor, lean. 
putta, V. Pat 
putta op medy v. phr. To pat ap 

with. 
pulla, V. To pall. PaUapkmUf to 

pall plants, rarely ased in any other 

expression. 
psekka op, v. To pack ap. 
pyinta, V. To point. 
Pf inta, V. To appoint. 
Pf l*ait, ady. culv. Polite. 

rabba, v. To rob. 

rait fir, adv. Right off. (Not com- 
monly ased.) 

reska, v. To risk. 

r^sa, V. To raise ; ri$a litt paing, 
raise a little money; r^sa en »hed, to 
raise a shed (the frame in bailding); 
r^sa disUrbens raise distarbanoe. 

rify*il8a, V. To refose. 

rtpa, V. To reap. 

rip'ita, v. To repeat. 

ripl*aia, v. To reply. 

riS'iTa, v. To receiTC. 

riska, v. To risk. 

risnobl, adj. adv. Seasonable. 

ri8*f Ita i, V. To resalt in. 

riyekta, v. To reject. 

rf bba, v. To rab. 

rf f, adj. Roagh. rf ffl, adv. 

rynna in, v. ToTan down, slander. 

rf nna, v. To ran, only ased of a 
candidate in election time ; 9 r^na 
me, to ray with ; 9 r^nna gott, to 
ran well. 



saina, v. To sign. 

saf sa, V. To size (tobacco); saiza ain 

op, to ''size one ap.** 
senda til, v. To send off. 
sessa, V. To assess. 
setla, V. To settle. 
sette a, V. To set off, make appear 

to advantage or look well. Hede- 

marken. 
S^va, V. To save. 
sida, V. To seed. 
siggAf Bikka, V. To sick, or set a 

dog on. 
/akka, v. To shock. 
/ingla, V. To shingle. 
yda fir, V. To show off. 
sk^ta, V. To skate. 
skr^pa, V. To scrape. 
skippa, V. To skip. 
slaida, v. To slide. 
slippa, V. To slip. 
smart, a4j. Smart, clever. 
sorta, V. To assort (tobacco). 
spika, V. To speak, declaim. 
spira, V. To speer. 
splitta, V. To split. 
sporta, V. To sapport. 
sprii|kla, v. To sprinkle. 
spf ila, V. To spoil. 
spf f|ki, o^/. adv. Spanky. 
staili/, o^/. odt^. Stylish. 
Steddi, a4i. adv. Steady, easy. 
stempa, v. To stamp (a letter). 
Stima op, v. To steam ap ; injai- 

nan atima op, the engine is steam- 
ing ap. 
Str^t, adj. adv. Straight, honest. 
stret/a,v. To stretch. 
gtraika, v. To strike. 
Strif|a, V. To string. 
StMdia, V. To steady, to sapport. 
stfddia, stftddia, v. To stady. 
stf ppa yau, v. To stop or lodge 

with. 
svinla, svindla, v. To swindle. 
sSlura, V. To sacker (tobacco). 
s^rkel^ta, v. To drcolate. 
B^rpr*aisa, v. To sarprise. 
Bfbm'itta, v. To sabmit. 
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ta ap/an pau, v. Take option on. 

tait, a<^'. Tight. 

tappa, V, To top (tobacco plants in 

the field). 
tenda ti, v. To attend to. 
testifaia, v. To teetify. 
tit/a, V. To teach. 
tippa, V. To tip. 
tisa» V. To tease. 
travla, v. To travel. 
tr^na, v. To train. 
trikki, adj. adv. Tricky. 
trippa op9 V. To trip ap. 
trtta, V, To treat. 
trobla, V. To trouble. 
troblasamt, adj. Tronblesome. 
trdla, V. To troll (for fish). 
trik, trudy adj. Tnie. trutt, adv. 
trasmpa, v. To tramp. 
t/^nga» V. To change. 
t/Usa, V. To choose. 
tu baed, adv. pftr. Too bad. 
tana op, v. To tone np (an instm- 

ment). 
tot/a» V. To tonch. 
taeksa, v. To tax. 
t^rna, v. To torn. 
tSma ut, v.phr. To torn ont, result. 



tet/a, V. 
t4ft, adj. 



To touch. 
Tough. 



ute au, prep. Out of (a thing); vera 
ute au^ to be out of (a thing). 

▼at/a, V. To watch. 

▼el au, <idj. Well off, well to do. 

▼entil^ta, v. To ventilate (said of 
ventilating a tobacco shed). 

▼era dont kaer, v. phr. Be indif- 
ferent, not to care. 

▼era busy, v. phr. Be busy. 

▼era ute, v. phr. * 'Be out, " or minus 
a certain amount of anything. 

▼era ute au, v. phr . To be out of; 
not have more of. See above. 

▼dta pau, V. Wait on. 

▼isita, V. To visit. 

▼dta, V. To vote. 

▼selyua, v. To value. 

▼r^rria, v. To worry. 

Srd^a, V. To urge. 

9lrait, o^/. All right. 

f rdra, v. To order ; send for. 



GEORGE T. FLOM. 



Univkrbity of Iowa, May, 1902. 



THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY.' 



In presenting and emphasizing the work of the American 
Dialect Society I have no apology to make for its absolute 
importance. Its relative importance to us as individuals may 
be variously estimated. We are all, doubtless, people of many 
interests. To what we shall devote our individual energies is 
matter of individual choice. But that the istudy of the spoken 
language in any country is fundamental to a correct and ade- 
quate knowledge of its linguistic basis, indeed explains, as 
nothing else can do, many phases of all linguistic development, 
ought not to be argued to-day in any such assembly as this. 
For what is our aim, fundamentally, — to compare small things 
with great — than that of the Romance philologist Diez, who 
professed no other purpose, in his magnificent endeavor, than 
^^ to follow the genius of the language and by cross-questioning 
to elicit its secrets " ; than that of Jacob Grimm, who, by the 
investigation of individual dialects, reconstructed Teutonic phi- 
lology; than that of Ellis, who, by painstaking interpretation 
of every scrap of evidence, built up his monumental work on 
English pronunciation ; than that of your own — our own — Pro- 
fessor Child, who, by the closest examination of the poet's lan- 
guage as of a spoken dialect, proved conclusively — what three 
centuries of English readers and critics had denied or but dimly 
appreciated — that Chaucer's verse was metrically correct, melo- 
dious and pleasing. 

I put the seriousness of our work foremost, and exalt it by 
such comparisons as these, because one great stumbling block 

^This paper was prepared and read before the Modem Language 
Association at its meeting in Cambridge, Mass., December 28, 1901, in 
accordance with an arrangement by which the latter Society is allowed 
one paper on the Association's program. It was thought that the first 
use of such privilege might well be in some general statement of the- 
Society's work, some answer to criticisms upon our endeavors, and some 
outline of future plans that are desirable. The p^per is now printed only 
with the hope that it may suggest to some f ri^w^ of the Society one or 
more avenues for profitable endeavor. 
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to our progress is the light esteem accorded to our Society's 
endeavors. The study of dialect words too often suggests the 
amateur who collects oddities of language, as another collects 
oddities in furniture or old brass. It is assumed that we are 
making a museum of curios, not a collection for the purposes of 
linguistic science. Nor is this wholly without extenuation, 
since it is difficult for the general public to distinguish between 
the amateur and the serious student, between the virtuoso and 
the scientist. And the amateur is always liable to such a mis- 
take as that of one of our most bulky dictionaries of American- 
isms, which defines jagy *• the state of being intoxicated,' as an 
umbrella. The reasoning is apparently one of the clearest 
examples of the method of exclusion, and is based upon the fol- 
lowing quotation from an American paper. I should explain 
that a man, of habits by no means exemplary, had gone out in 
the morning with a spring overcoat, a silk hat and an umbrella. 
Then follows this account of him : 

"He oame in very late . . . through an unfastened ooal-hole in the side- 
walk. Coming to himself toward daylight he fonnd himself— spring over- 
ooat, silk hat, j<ig and all— stretched ont in the bath-tab." 

By which it becomes evident, through an eminently proper 
logical process, that jag must refer to the umbrella otherwise 
unaccounted for in the description. 

That our own work is not distinguished from such amateurish 
attempts is partly due, it must be admitted, to the apparent 
lack of seriousness of some of our own publications. Without 
doubt some of these contain material of little importance. We 
have so far been quite unable to print all, or nearly all, of our 
collections. It has been our purpose to bring together in print 
words or meanings hitherto not found in dictionaries. But the 
collections of distinctly new words have seldom been large 
enough, so that it was wise to exclude from print the apparently 
ephemeral, the so-called slang, and the evident colloquialisms. 
On the other hand, the real justification for gathering words of 
these classes, with as much care as any other, is that no one can 
tell, without careful study, how many of them have merely 
dropped out of the literary language of the past and are still 
important to an understanding of that language ; how many are 
of the greatest value in illustrating some principle of linguistic 
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development; or how many of these apparent ephemera will 
grow hoary from use in centuries of our future literature. It is 
therefore right that they should be given a place in our present 
collections, in order to be assigned their relative positions after 
more exhaustive investigation, even if some of them do seem of 
slight value at first sight. To illustrate, I have known from 
boyhood, as many of you doubtless have, the verb skin^ ' to 
hasten, run away.' We applied it to one who had just left in 
haste, often for some special reason, as when absconding with 
some of our boyish treasures. Now, until very recently this 
word had not found any place in our dictionaries at all. More 
recently it has been accorded the dubious honor of being called 
slang, though it is still placed under the verb skin^ ^ to become 
covered with skin,' with which it probably has no connection. 
Is it not certainly the Norse skynda^ ' hasten,' M. E. skinden^ 
with loss of final d in the present stem ? If so, this stem is 
one of many interesting words which have merely dropped out 
of literary English. 

It is not necessary to consider an objection to our labors, 
less commonly urged at present, that there are no dialects in 
America. Our spoken language is, it is true, more uniform 
among all classes than in most older countries. But that Eng- 
lish or any other language could have existed on American soil 
for nearly three centuries without many important changes, no 
one who looks at the subject closely can at all believe. More- 
over, there are still many ^' speech-islands" in which the lin- 
guistic development has been practically unaffected by outside 
influences for one or two centuries, and which, therefore, show 
all the phases of a regular evolution from older to newer forms. 
Even where there has been a mingling of various diverse influ- 
ences, the problem, while more complicated, is none the less 
interesting and instructive. It exhibits, in little, just what has 
gone on, upon a larger scale, in nearly every language of which 
we know anything. For it is probably a mistake to suppose 
that any language has been wholly uninterrupted in its growth 
by external influences. Finally, we have on American soil inter- 
esting illustrations of foreign tongues, surrounded by our own, 
and gradually giving up their own vocabulary, grammar, and 
idioms to the language which must eventually displace them 
entirely. I need mention only the Pennsylvania German, the 
21 
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French of Louisiana, the Norwegian of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, the Russian, Polish, Bohemian, of distinct communi- 
ties in our large cities. The investigation of these problems 
ire of great value to general linguistic study, and throw a strong 
light on the mental processes by which one language is given up 
for another. I remember to have seen in the foreign part of 
an American city the rudely painted sign of a German- American 
who desired to sell his bam. It read : ^^DonH Sold; Take This,'*'* 
Certainly, the floundering of such a mind in the depths of a 
new idiom could not fail to interest the student of language as 
well as of psychology. 

Naturally, however, the work of the Dialect Society is mainly 
confined to our own language. And here, to gain what light 
we can from the labors of others, we have two eminent models 
before us. The most recent and important dialect study in 
Germany has been directed mainly toward the investigation of 
grammatical data, especially phonology and inflection, while in 
England the main emphasis has been laid upon the vocabulary. * 
The German student, made keenly alive to questions of linguis- 
tic development by famous German scholars of the nineteenth 
century, devotes himself to development of his own language in 
some one community, typical, perhaps, of some larger geograph- 
ical division. The Englishman, on the other hand, always 
interested in reading his older literature, began by collecting 
obsolete or archaic words and phrases, as the older glossaries 
show, and only within the last half century has extended similar 
collections to the spoken English of the present time. A sepa- 
ration of this sort is not absolute, but in general it is true. 
Germany has no such Dialect Society as that of England, and 
England has only one such study of the language of a single 
community as has often been made in Germany, that of the 
Dialect of WindhiU^ by Professor Joseph Wright, editor of the 
great English Dialect Dictionary, Even Murray's Dialect of 

^ There is no intention here to underrate the German oolleotlon of gloe- 
sarial material, so well-known to all, bat rather to emphasize the very 
valoable monographs on local phonology and inflection which have resulted 
from the importance given in Q^rmanj to phonological and morphological 
study of language in the last quarter century. Besides, I emphasize both 
German and English dialect study in order to encourage both kinds in 
America. 
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the Southern Counties of Scotland^ excellent as it is, is not quite 
of the same sort as the Grerman monographs. 

Now the examples of both Germany and England are well 
worth following in America, because each is valuable in its way. 
We cannot hope to cover America with such minute investiga- 
tions as the German monograph represents, but we ought to 
have some such studies for each of the great dialect divisions of 
the country : New England, the North Central region, the South 
Atlantic states, the South Central states, the Midland dbtrict 
paralleling Mason and Dixon's line on both sides, and the 
extreme West. It would be little enough if we had one for 
each state and two or three for several, but we need six or 
eight immediately. Such studies naturally belong to speeial 
students who have had special training in linguistics, and such 
must be found in the graduate departments of our universities, 
or among those who have received graduate training. On such 
I should like to urge the importance of this work, as valuable 
in the linguistic training it would give the individual student, 
and, if well done, of permanent value to all students of our 
language. In addition to these minutely special studies of 
typical communities, there are numerous more general subjects 
which should be investigated. I mention especially the vocal- 
ization of r before a consonant ; the nasalization of vowels in 
American speech ; the monophthonging of the diphthongs auy 
aiy itiy the first two especially in the South, the last more or less 
universally under certain conditions. Studies in inflexion might 
include especially the forms of the strong verbs, as actually 
used, and the genitive singular of nouns ending in s, the usage 
of which varies more or less in the country as a whole. 

Nor are such studies removed from very practical relations. 
For example, the history of English orthoepy, or standard pro- 
nunciation, shows that the subject has not yet been touched by 
the spirit of scientific investigation. The result is that the good 
people of this country look upon a variation from some so-called 
standard almost as a mark of illiteracy, though it would be quite 
impossible for them to give any rational explanation of their hor- 
ror, and they could only point helplessly to the lexical fetich 
which they are quite unable to interpret. What can be the 
meaning, on a scientific basis, of such a title as Seven Thousand 
Words Commonly Mispronouncedy except that there are so 
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many words somewhat variously pronounced by very excellent 
people ? And what should be the aim of the orthoepist but to 
investigate the reasons for diverse pronunciation, and give us 
some philosophic basis fbr what is otherwise more or less irra- 
tional dogmatism. I have time only to suggest this subject, 
and to add that there is ample opportunity for scholarly inves- 
tigation of such an eminently practical matter.* 

In following the English model of dialect studies the American 
Society has, from the first, emphasized the collection of lexical 
material, that is, words and phrases of strictly dialectal usage. 
This is a vast field which we have only begun to work, owing 
to the small number of those actively engaged, and the quite 
inadequate financial support accorded the Society. Some idea 
of the vastness of this part of our undertaking may be gathered 
by an outline of our present plans. 

I have already mentioned the word-lists in DidUct NoteSy as 
usually containing new words or new meanings. These have 
been sent in by individuals or by local societies. Such lists 
ought to be larger from both sources. Individuals are likely 
to feel that their personal collections are too scanty to be 
worth publishing. But the Society can easily combine such 
lists, if necessary, giving credit in a general note to several col- 
lectors, and it therefore strongly urges individuals to send one, 
two, a half dozen, or a dozen such words as early and as often 
as may be. One gentleman, only remotely interested in our 
Society, has recently offered two not hitherto reported, ''frog- 
skinSy^ used in Virginia for paper money or ' greenbacks,' and 
stiver for^ a verbal phrase used in Maine for quick and eager 
action. 

More local societies should also be established for work of 
this sort. By this I do not mean organizations of very great 
formality, since an occasional meeting of a half-dozen individ- 
uals is quite as effective. If each one of such a group will be 
on the lookout for even a few words, the reports upon these at 
the meetings, and the suggestive discussions which will surely 
arise, will quickly make the collection of the local circle a large 



^ This ^88 written bef oie hearing Prof eaaor SheIdon*8 addre88 as President 
of the Modem Langaage Association, on FtacUoal PhUology, See PubHoa- 
tUma of the Modem Language AesoeiatUmy zvii, 91f . 
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and important one. Such simple bat effective organizations 
might well exist in all oar colleges and schools, where the atten- 
tion of stadents is necessarily directed toward the careful use of 
words, and dialectical usage is sure to come up for discussion. 

Again, the English Dialect Society, established in the early 
70's by Professor Skeat, has made large use of voluntary read- 
ers of English books published in the last two hundred years, 
and has obtained from this source, literally, tons of material for 
the Dialect Dictionary, now appearing in parts. Some years 
ago readers for our Society began to cover American books of 
the last two and a half centuries, and they have already con- 
tributed more cards than in all the other collections of the Soci- 
ety published and unpublished. Early American books, and 
dialect novels of this century, are a very mine of new and inter- 
esting material. To cover them all, however, will take many 
more readers than we have so far had. We could at once make 
five times as many assignments of readings as have been made. 
Such work, too, ought to appeal to a large number of people in 
this country. 

It is essential to the collections we are making that we should 
know exactly when dialect words are used, and exactly how, in 
the lexical sense. In this respect, also, our work differs from 
that of the mere collector of ^ Americanisms.' Even the authors 
of published collections have often been remiss in omitting lexi- 
cal data. A word in some one use has been recorded without 
regard to other senses or uses. Is it adjective as well as noun ? 
Adverb as well as adjective ? Transitive verb as well as intran- 
sitive? All these are important, and investigation regarding 
them will often reveal a wider use than that first noted. Our 
Society proposes hereafter to give as exact lexical data as pos- 
sible for all words in its printed collections, and all collectors 
are urged to consider this in making reports. 

More than this, we propose the localization of usage in the 
strictest sense. Here, again, we wish to add much to the pub- 
lished collections of Americanisms. We need to know not that 
a word is dialectal in the East, or West, or South, but in some 
one State, and some part of that larger division. We need 
glossaries of words used in eastern Massachusetts, in northern 
Ohio, in New York City and vicinity, rather than general listd 
for larger divisions of the country. Such glossaries are exactly 
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whftt Uie English Society has been publishing for twenty years. 
There is bat one such, I believe, for any State in the Union, 
that for Virginia, prepared by Mr. B. W. Green of Richmond. 
Fortunately we can make, in this kind of work, large use of the 
collections of Americanisms, and of much dialectal material 
already printed. If some one here in eastern Massachusetts 
would gather from Bartlett's Dictionary of Americanisms those 
words and meanings still dialectal here, and would supplement 
it by dialectal words already printed in other dictionaries, espe- 
cially tjie English Dictionary, which contains hundreds of words 
also dialectal in this country, he would have the foundation and 
a large part of the superstructure for a glossary of eastern 
Massachusetts. Such a glossary could be prepared with con- 
siderable ease and rapidity, and, once prepared, would assist 
materially every other collector for a particular State or division 
of a State. This localization of dialect material, already easily 
accessible, is now, I am satisfied, one of the most important 
things for our Society to do. 

I mentioned a moment ago the English Dialect Dictionary ^ 
of which four of the six volumes are finished. It forms not 
only a model but a basis for our own work. The American 
Dialect Society has no interest, patriotic or otherwise, in Amer- 
icanisms as such. Its interests are with words differing in usage 
from the standard or literary language, whether found in any 
other part of the English-speaking world or not. Now, a great 
many words recorded in the English Dialect Dictionary are 
also dialectal in America*. Some of these are so indicated in 
that work, but most are not, so that every collector in a partic- 
ular part of our own country will find it of value to examine 
the English Dictionary, along with all American collections of 
dialect material. 

It is the purpose of this paper to give a general idea of what 
the American Dialect Society is now doing, and suggest the 
many important things it would be glad to do. It would be 
incomplete, in one important respect, if it did not urge in the 
strongest terms a more vigorous financial support. We have 
been working for a dozen years on an annual fee of one dollar, 
about %.Ye per cent, of which is necessarily wasted in collection. 
We have never had a large membership, although hundreds of 
people have a more or less serious interest in our investigations. 
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Compare with this the support the English Society has received, 
with a large membership for nearly thirty years at a guinea a 
year. I cannot but feel that our own publications, considering 
the active and financial support, bear a fair proportion to those 
of the English Society. But we need a far greater financial 
foundation if we are to satisfy you or ourselves in any sense. 
Tou can aid us, too, not only by membership with us, but by 
interesting many others in this country who would certainly be 
glad to engage with us if they fully understood our aims and 
purposes. If this financial support be accorded to our Society, 
I am sure that its activities, even in so vast a field, will receive 
your thorough appreciation and approbation. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN DIALECT 

SOCIETY.^ 

I. Name and Object. 

The name of this Society shall be '*The AmericaD Dialect 
Society.'^ Its object is the investigation of the spoken English 
of the United States and Canada, and incidentally of other non- 
aboriginal dialects spoken in the same countries. 

II. Offiobbs. 

The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice Presi- 
dent, a Secretary (who shall also serve as Treasurer), and an 
Editing Committee of three of whom the Secretary shall be 
one. The officers shall constitute an Executive Committee, 
which shall control all expenditures. They shall have power to 
fill any vacancy in their number by appointment until new 
officers are chosen at the next annual meeting. 

III. Advisory Board. 

The Executive Committee shall have authority to appoint 
secretaries for different parts of the country, who shall super- 
vise the work of their respective districts. These district secre- 
taries shall constitute an Advisory Board. 

lY. Membership. 

Any person may become a member of the Society by sending 
one dollar, with his name and address, to the Secretary, and 

* The ConBtitntion of the Dialect Society has never been printed in Dia- 
lect Notes, and a word of explanation may be added to this copy of a revision 
made at the meeting in December, 1901. The former Ck>nstitaidon provided 
for a secretary and a treasurer, officers which have now been made one. In 
addition, the Exeoative Ck>mmittee formerly consisted of all the ofiioers and 
three other members of the Society. It has now been rednced to a better 
working sise by making it consist of the officers only. Otherwise the copy 
printed above represents the original in every essential respect. See the 
proceedings of the above meeting in this number. 
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may oontinue his membership by payment of the same amoimt 
annually thereafter, this payment being due on the first of 
January. 

V. Meetings. 

An annual meeting for the presentation of reports by the Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, and election of officers, shall be held in 
December, the day and place to be determined by the Execu- 
tive Committee. The officers chosen at this meeting shall enter 
upon their duties on the first of January following and serve 
for one year. Timely notice of this meeting shall be sent by 
the Secretary to all members. Special meetings may be called 
at any time by the Executive Committee. 

VI. PUBUOATIONB. 

The amount and distribution of the publications of the Society 
shall be under the control of the Executive Committee. 

VII. Amendments. 

Amendments to this Constitution may be made at any annual 
meeting by a two-thirds vote, provided at least ten members 
have expressed their approval of them, in writing, to the Secre- 
tary before the first day of November. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN DIALECT 
SOCIETY. 



The American Dialect Society met at Sever Hall, Harvard 
XJnivergity, December 28, 1901. In the absence of the Presi- 
dent, Professor Sheldon of Harvard was called to the chair. 

The usual committees were appointed. Professor H. E. 
Greene to audit the Treasurer's accounts. Professors von Jage- 
man and E. H. Babbitt to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year. The Treasurer's report was then read and referred to the 
auditing committee, and the Secretary made a brief report of 
the year's work. 

The Committee appointed at the last meeting to revise the 
constitution of the Society reported as follows: Article II 
shall hereafter read, ''The officers of the Society shall be a 
President, a Vice President, a Secretary who shall also serve as 
Treasurer, and an Editing Committee of three, of whom the 
Secretary shall be one. These officers shall constitute an Exec- 
utive Committee, which shall control all expenditures. They 
shall have power to fill any vacancy in their number by appoint- 
ment until new officers are chosen at the next annual meeting." 

Article IV shall hereafter read, ** Any person may become a 
member of the Society by sending one dollar, with his name 
and address, to the Secretary, and may continue his member- 
ship by payment of the same amount annually thereafter, this 
payment being due on the first of January." 

Article YII shall read as heretofore, except that the last 
clause shall be omitted, namely, ''Notice of the proposed 
amendments shall be given in the call for the meeting." 

The nominating committee recommended the election of the 
same officers as last year. On motion the Secretary was in- 
structed to cast the ballot of the Society for them, and they 
were declared elected as follows : President, Professor George 
Hempl of the University of Michigan ; Vice President, Professor 
Sylvester Primer of the University of Texas; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Professor O. F. Emerson of Western Reserve University; 
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Editing Committee, the Secretary ex officio^ Professors C. H. 
Orandgent of Harvard, and W. H. Carruth of the University 
of Kansas; Executive Committee, the officers named above. 

The auditing committee reported the accounts of the Treas- 
urer correct, and the report was adopted. The Society then 
adjourned to meet at the time and place selected by the Modern 
Language Association for its next annual meeting. 



BEPOBT OP THE TREASURER 
From December 36, 1900 to December 25, 1901. 

Pbrmaitbnt Fund. 

Reoeiyed from former Treasurer, December 81, 1900, $68.25 

Interest from December 26, 1900 to JvXy 1, 1901, 1.22 

Received from R. W. Wilson, life membership fee, 25.00 

Total in Permanent Fond, ..... $84.47 

GsNBRAL Fund. 

Receipts. 

Balance from former Treaaorer, December 81, 1900, $165.21 

Membership fees, ....... 192.12 

Sales of back Tolnmes and numbers of Dialect Notea, 57.89 

Cash for general expenses from gift, . r . . 4.00 

Interest on General Fund, Janoary 1 to July 1, 1901, 8.67 

Total receipts. General Fund, .... $412.89 

Eoopendituree at^ Oredita. 

Copying dips (account of former Secretary), $27.26 

Reprinting parts Hi and iv, toI. i of Dialect Notee, from plates, . 42.60 

Postage, ezpressage, clerk-hire, ..... 15.04 

Balance on hand, (General Fond, December 26, 1901, . 828.10 

Total, $412.89 

Balance on hand. Permanent and General Funds, $412.67 
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Volume II, Part V, 1908. 



CAPE COD DIALECT. 



The following notes, fragmentary at best, are due almost 
entirely to my parents. They represent partly inherited pecu- 
liarities of speech which I had learned from them or heard them 
nse, partly words and expressions that they remembered to have 
heard from people of other families or of an older generation. 
My parents were bom and brought up in the village of West 
Harwich, on the south side of Cape Cod. They married in 1854 
and moved away from the Cape in 1857. They represent, there- 
fore, the Cape dialect of fifty or more years ago. 

Fifty years ago there were few recent comers on the Cape, 
but almost every family was descended from original settlers. 
These had come from different parts of the old country. The 
Wixons were said to have come from Wales, the Kelleys were 
Irish, the first Doane is reported to have come from Denmark, 
while the Bakers, Baxters, Smiths, Chases, Eldredges, and Crow- 
ells, or Crows as it was sometimes called in what purported to 
be the earlier form, came from various parts of England. It is 
not surprising therefore that even in the same community some 
families adhered to certain special peculiarities. Thus the Wix- 
ons said ahterwards for aftertoardsy ahnt for want^ and many 

* In accordance with otir nsaal practice in this volume the words of our 
lists are printed as definitely located in at least one place, with definite mean- 
ings bj competent observers. Members of the Society and others woald confer 
a favor by reporting any information regarding their use elsewhere in these 
or other senses. The signs used to represent sonnds will be dear, even when 
not those of the Society's alphabet. In cases where there would be misun- 
derstanding, the Society's 83rmbols have been used. The abbreviations will 
be easily understood. D.N. = Dialect Notes. Wb., Webster's Dictionary 
(the International). St. Diet., Standard Dictionary. 
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other things which sounded odd to their neighbors, while in 
another family it was noted that the members said ast where 
other people said asked. My father and mother had noticeable 
differences of speech; one said take up the teakettle, the other 
said take it ojf; one spoke of the cover of a book, the other of 
the scale. 

In my parents' generation a marked change came over the 
pronunciation of the common speech, owing no doubt in large 
measure to the influence of the school-master, who at least as 
early as^ the thirties was a college man from Varmount. He 
noted many local divergencies from the normal English and 
endeavored to correct them. He taught them that chimUy 
should be chimney^ cramberries should be cranberries^ that one 
should build a fire and not make one, and should say perhaps 
instead of mebby. And so about the years 1835-1850 the com- 
mon pronunciation lost many of its features, parfecUy became 
perfectly and my fjn^ndfather's Aint Massy became my father's 
Aunt Mercy. 

In 1840 the younger and older generations differed most 
noticeably in their pronunciation of the vowels before r plus a 
consonant. Old folks still pronounced er as ar. Thus they said 
parfecUy^ sarve^ consam^ narvous^ sarpint^ varmint^ dlsart vb., 
Aarft, Varmount y stamfdmust (= stem/oremost). A woman in 
controversy with my great-grandfather said, ''You needn't 
chuck chuck (= tut tut) like a squerrel, Josey, for it's sartnly 
so." Some people spoke a front vowel and said airth^ pairch 
[=perchy a fish). Massy for Mercy. Fishermen went on shears 
(= shares) and men shaved off their bairds. 

Before ^-sounds r was assimilated and a was cb: mash for 
marsh in salt masheSy Mash JBank^ passel for parcel^ as a hull 
passel o* childem. These forms are still in use, at least among 
old people, as well as touss for worse^ nuss for nurse^ fust for 
Jlrsty bust for bursty etc., and hurth for hearth^ as in earthy dearthy 
etc., source for scarce. Other peculiarities of r are seen in pat- 
tridgCy cattridgCy for partridgCy cartridgCy childemy hunderdy for 
chUdreUy hundred (cf. Germ, kindemy hundert). Before conso- 
nants, r was never itself a consonant but, together with the pre- 
ceding vowel, represented a single vowel sound, as baany caaty 
for barriy cart. Between a word ending in a vowel and one 
beginning with such a sound, r was rarely inserted, but occa- 
Hiunaliy, as Judah-r-E. 
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CanH and aurU were earlier pronoiinoed cainH^ like hainH for 
hanHy and aint. Other old forms or words will be separately 
noted. 

Oi was regularly pronounced ai: baile and bailer for boil and 
boiler y caile for co»7, aife for ot7, />ain^ for pointy jaist for ^'oi«*, 
faiiier for Joinery one who joins clubs and societies too readily, 
haist for Aoi«^, paison for poison^ vaige or vot^« for voyage^ 
aisters for oysters. But oy final was ot\ as in doy and doy«, 
buoy pronounced like boy^ cloy^ ahoy. 

The long sound of a regularly took the place of iUy as noo for 
knew ; so in n€tc, newSy Newtony Tuesday y delugcy etc. Cucum- 
ber was cowcwm Jer, January y February were Jenooweryy Feboo- 
weryy with mutual analogical rapprochement. Creature was 
or^^^r when referring to a person, oritter to a bull. Guano was 
^tu'anna, cushion was cwishion. 

Ouy ow were always aw, never gpw : howy cowy nowy about. 
The 1^-sound frequently assimilated or disappeared after a 
consonant: ekal=equaly cdhaug=quahaugy awkard=awkwardy 
JBaldin =JBaldwiny kentle = quintcUy thawt = thwarty forrard— 
forwardy innards = inwardsy notSardy sUHardy eastardy westard 
= northwardy southtoardy eastwardy westward. But Harwich 
was never Harrichy and northwesty southwest were norwesty 
souwest. 

Before Z+coi^^i^ai^^) ^ ^^s often cBy as in co/m, ca{^, oo/v^, 
«a/v6, hcd/y halve. 

Short vowels frequently differed in quality from those in 
normal English: i for e in chisty kittlCy divlCy sarpint (old), from 
analogy of varmin{t)y hilter-skiltery injin = enginCy clinch; e for 
iy efy sencey rensey wenchy stenty kentle; o for w, on- for un- in 
onlikelyy onpleasanty etc., chock-full; o for ayflopyjoby "Don't 
job your fork into it so;" also in chompy eat vigorously, and 
lailock = lilac ; e for o, yc/A:, magget ; o for €, rosin ; u for t, 
brusthy turnup y pasnup; i for o(»), A:lver (old) = cover; i for 
a, A:in = cafi (verb). 

The u in full was as in Jt^, particularly in the expression full 
cousin. Goal was gooly cayenne was kavceUy with equal stress 
Patrick was Pdhtricky genealogy was geneologyy cupola was 

Some long vowels were shortened, as crick = creeA;, britchin 
=: breeching y critter = creature y shive = «A€aue, stillyards=: steel' 
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yards J tU = tecUy lesure = leisure^ coatj hoop as in full (but the 
Towels in boat, road, stone, roof, etc., were not shortened), sUt 
as ciU = soot 

On the other hand vowels were pronounced long in the follow- 
ing words: tackle^ north (n5>), kedge {cage)^ d^art (subst.), 
itch {eetch)^ deaf^ egg {aig)y keg {ccegy like bag)y Thibet ^ Arahj 
Italian^ dock {datok)^ a basin for vessels, and a kind of plant, as 
burr-docky narrow-dock. Also before final df, g^ o was long {0} 
in dogy hog^ bog, log^ Gody pod. 

Consopantal changes appear in trouth = trough^ fiUs = thiUsy 
turkle = turtle (so also in James Whitcomb Riley), cob-werb = 
cob-toeby rapscallion = rascaUion. After consonants c?, t were 
dropped in hol{d) (of a vessel), Wn(rf), Goul{d)y ioin{d)rowy 
col{d)chisely bran(d)new (?), gris(t)milly wrizbun = wristband. 
Sogshead was hogset. Mttshroom and turpentine showed uncer- 
tainty in final nasals. By assimilation such forms were common 
as lam(p)blacky pin{t)cupy bimebt/y capm = captainy cramber- 
ries. Ommost = almosty e4n a^mdst was old for almosty walnut = 
walnuty already = already. 

Syncopation gave such forms as miserbley but this can hardly 
be said to be characteristic of Cape Cod. Nasalization of vowels 
which is so common in some parts of New England, is lacking 
on Cape Cod. The accent of compound words and phrases is 
sometimes peculiar, showing a tendency to be strongest on the 
final syllable, as in the summer timCy I gtiess s6y shift taily before 
daylighty stocking fiet. This important matter I have by no 
means adequately observed. 

Some peculiarities of inflection are important. Nouns : housen 
(old) = houses. Pronouns : youmy theimy hisuy owm, hem = 
yourSy theirsy hiSy ourSy hers. 

The verb to be is inflected as follows: 

Pre9. Indie. Emphatic, NegaJtive. Interrog. Emphat. Inter, 



I'm 


Ibe 


I (h)aint 


em 11 


belf 


yon'm 


yon be 


yon (h)aint 


emyif 


beyit 


he's 


he is 


he(h)aint 


ishef 


ishef 


we*in 


we be 


we (h)aint 


em wif 


be wif 


yon'm 


yon be 


yon (h)aint 


em yi! 


beyil 



they'm they be they (h)aint em they 1 be they t 

For the 3d pers. pi. is is used with any other subject than the 
pronoun thsy: Hts folks is awayy who is them folks? Themes 
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the new neighbors. After to here j are is omitted: ** Where you 
from ? ** * * Where you going ? " 

There is a tendency to make strong verbs weak. Thus the fol- 
lowing forms in -ed are in general use : grawed^ Uawed^ thrawedy 
knowedy drawed^ mowed (pp.), waked (intrans.), busted^ dinged^ 
drinkedy freezed^ stringed, teared, winded, shined (intrans.), 
showed (pp.), ccUched. The following weak verbs also end in 
-ed: hearedj burned, creeped, dreamed. 

Many strong verbs use the same form for the past and past 
participle. This is true of the following: begin — begun, bite — 
bit, break — broke, come — come, eat — eat {U), faU—fett, get — got, 
freeze— froze, give — give, hide — hid, ride — rode, ring — rung, 
rise — riz, run — run, shake — shook, shrink — shrunk, sink — sunk, 
swim — svmm, take — tooky dive — dove, or duv, drive — drove, or 
druv, reave — rove. 

The past tense of keep is k^, of see is see or seed. Saw was 
at one time occasionally used for the present, as *^You wont 
saw my face there." Two verbs always kept their full forms, — 
do — did — done, and go — went — gone. 

The vocabulary of Cape Cod is largely influenced by the chief 
occupation of the people, namely seafaring. Many nautical terms 
are used on shore in a more or less figurative sense. Changes of 
the weather are also closely observed. The following words and 
expressions are more or less of nautical origin : 

aback, <idj. At a stand stilL ' Ton ran your bnainees that way and 
flrat thing yon know yon're all oftooAe.* 

back roundy v. phr. Of the wind, to go aronnd to the left, or against 
the snn. ' It's bcusken round to the westard.' 

blow great gans, v. phr. To blow a gale. 

break adrift, v. phr. To break loose. 'I pnt the horse in his stall 
and made him fast, bnt he broke ctdrift before. morning.* 

breeze on, v. phr. Gradually blow harder! 

breeze up firesh, v. phr. Begin to blow hard. 

bunk, V. i. To sleep. Also trans., as * Where are yon going to htmk 
himf 

cant, V. i. Shift, of the wind. 

csapsize, V. i. and tr. To tip orer. 'Stand yonr bucket on a lerel or 
'twiU capsize.' 

catchy, adj. Uncertain, liable to sadden changes ; said of the weather. 

chock a block, adj. phr. Fall ; satisfied. ' I cant eat any more ; I*m 
ehode a block.' 

come up thick, v. phr. Get foggy. 
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come on, v. phr. Of the weather, to begin or begin to be. 'It eome 
on to blow a gale of wind.' * It came on thick * i. e. foggy. 

crank, adj. Unstable, used of a yessel. 

dttty-box, n. A sailor's box of sewing materials. Cf. St. Diet. 

flreshen up, v. phr. To blow hard. 

fi^ngWAy, n. Any passage way. 

gather, V. i. To get thick. * It's gatherin to-day.' 

get to leeward O^rd)* v. phr. To run behind. 'I've had so many 
doctor's bills that I've mn to luard this year.' 

get to windward (windvd), v. phr. To gain an adyantage over. 
' He's too smart ; yon can't get to windward of him.' 

giye a wide berth, v. phr. Keep away. ' Ton want to give them 
sort of folks a wide berih.^ 

go by the board, v. phr. Be lost or sacrificed. ' All his savings ufent 
by the board.^ 

Jackson, v. tr. To block in either direction ; properly applied to a ship 
which will not come in stays nor flU away again, and fignratively of a per- 
son or animal. * That calf's Jaoksoned now ; he can't more one way nor 
tother.' 

keel up, V. phr. To lay up ; disable. ' He's heeled up with rhenmatis.' 

list, V. i. To lean, as of a yessel. ' To liet to port.' 

list, n. A leaning, inclining. ' He walks with a Ust.^ 

mackerel sky, n. A sky covered with fleecy cirros clonds. 
* Mackerel sky and mares' tails 
Make lofty ships carry low sails.' 

make fkst, v. phr. To tie. 

moderate, v. i. Of the wind to snbside. ' It blowed fresh from the 
northeast aU day, then moderated and baokened round to the nothard and 
into the norwest. 

on the wrongr tack, adv, phr. Pnrsning a wrong course. 

ship-shape, adj. adv. In proper order. * Yon ought to run your busi- 
ness shipshape if you're going to run it at all.' 

sing out, V. phr. Call. ' Sing out when you'r ready.' 

steer clear, v. phr. Keep away. * They asked me to Jine, but I 
thought I better steer clear. ^ 

stern formost, adv. Backwards. 

The following terms, more or less obsolete, were used by 
fishermen : 

fiTurry, n. The sediment of fish oiL 

reformator, n. A new member of a fishing crew. 

sachey one half (saBt/l), v. phr. An order for onehalf of a fishing crew 
to knock off fishing and get dinner. 

shack, n. Fish which did not go into the division, either codfish or 
mackerel, the regular order. * We go fishing summers and try to get enough 
shack to last through the winter.' 

squeal, n. A dish of boiled meal served with molasses. 

tolquol, n. Unassorted mackerel {=taies qualesf). [First part toll or 
tola as in toU-bait ; second part from quale perhaps. Cf. St. Diet.] 
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The following were general nautical terms : 

duff, n. A stiff floor pudding. 

pinkey^ or pink-stern, n. A small yessel with a sharp stem ahove 
water. 

transom, n. A hoard used as a seat, nmning around the sides of a 
cahin. Cf . St. Diet, in slightly different sense. 

The following list is oomposed of words and expressions that 
are noteworthy from their use ot pronunciation : 

a, art. Used hef ore Towels as * a on^ 

act, V. i* To mishehave. 

act like folks, v. phr. To act with propriety. 

adone, v. i. No more of that. Expression generally repeated as 
' Adone, adoneJ' First part of word a=ha' for haye % 

alter over, v. pkr. Of clothes, to alter. 

anear, adv. Near. ' He never come anaor me.' 

antimire, n. Ant, corrupted from ant and pistmirt, 

appear, see pear. 

apple grunt, or apple slump, n. A kind of apple dumplings. Of. 
D. N. i, 411. 

arab (dneh), n. A wild looking or acting person. 

ary, adj. Either, aoy. Of. D. N. i, 876. 

bail, n. The handle of a hasket or pail. 

barney clapper, n. Bonney clabber, thick soured milk. 

batch, n. A bachelor. 

baum (=balm ?), v. tr. To rub the nose over, particularly of a calf. 

bay, n. Becess in a bam. 

beaver, n. Silk hat. 

beholden, (Mdj, Under obligations. 

Belhack, n. In expression * go way to BeUuukJ^ Belhack is eyidently 
an Irish town name Ballyhaok. Of. D. N. i, 896 and Bartlett. See Halifax 
and Hockanom. 

betwixt and between, adv. phr. Neither one thing nor the other. 

bitch hopper, n. A most proToking woman. 

blare, n. Bellow, of a cow or calf. 

blowhard, n. A braggart. Of. D. N. i, 8d8. 

blunderbuss, n. A blunderer. 

boiler (bailer), n. An iron kettle. 

boiler-top (bailer), n. Boiler corer. 

boograrman (buger), h. A spirit of the dark that carries off childrt»u. 
Of. D. N. i, 840. 

botheration, interj. An exclamation of impatience. 

breedingr-sore, n. A sore coming without a wound. 

brimmingr over fUll, adj. phr. Brim full. 

brogTAU (brOg'am), n. Heayy rough shoe. 

bucket, n. A large wooden pail. 

buckle, V. i. To run fast. 
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bung^, V. tr. To hit in the eye. 

buttery (b«tri), n. Pantry. 

caboodle, n. Crowd. 

carry on, v, i. To be angry and Boold. 

C^rty V. tr. To carry. ' What are yon carting them clothes from one 
room to the other for V 

case knife, n. An ordinary table knife. 

catouse (kvt-ans), n. Uproar. Of. toose D. N. i, 79. 

chancy if. Donbtf nl if. ' If we wait for him, chancy if he comes.' 

chaWy V. tr. Chew. 

chicken-breasted, ody. Having a prominent or sharp breast bone. 

chicken-flutter, n. Undae excitement, as * He's in a chicken-flutter.^ 

chit, n. Spront on old potatoes. 

chook ! chook ! interj. A call to pigs to be fed. 

chucklehead, n. A person of little wit. 

clack, n. Tongne. ' Don't keep yonr dock agoing all the time.' 

clomp, V. i. To tread heavily or with mnch noise. 

clomper, n. Heavy boot. 

clutter-up, V. phr. To litter np. 

cobweb, n. Pronounced cobwerb. 

come in, v. phr. To calve. * Cf. D. N. i, 886. 

contrary (kantri), adj. Stnbbom. 

contrivance, n. Planning. * That was a piece of contrivance V 

cowlick, n. A tnft of hair on the head that will not lie flat. 

crackle ! interj. Exclamation of sndden surprise. 

crani Jani fhll, adj. phr. Crammed full. 

craunch (kroni/), v. i. To cmnch. 

creature (krtter), n. In expression 'a poor ereeter,* a wretched person. 

crossways, adv. Across. 

cruelize, v. tr. To treat cruelly, formed by the analogy of recUixe. 

crumblingrs, n. Crums. 

cuddle, V. tr. To tickle. 

cupola, n. Pronounced cupalo. 

custom, interj. Exclamation on touching something hot. 

dark-hole, n. A dark closet or corner under the stairs or around the 
chimney. 

deary me ! O deary me ! interj. Addressed to babies. 

dediviled, adj. Possessed. 

dingrle, n. Bing of a little bell. 

divle, n. A malicious person. 

divie-sticks, interj. Exclamation of contempt, evidently a corruption 
for Jlddle-eticks. 

dogrtrot, n. Jogtrot. 

dole, V. tr. To deal. 

doug^h-head, n. A thick-headed person. 

drain, n. and v. Pronounced drean (drfn). Cf. D. N. i, 72. 

dribblingrs (dribUnz), n. pi. Dregs. 

drownded rat, n. In expression ' wet as a droumded rat.* 

dud, n. Old garment. ' Any old dud.* ' Wear old dude.* 
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dumpishy adj. lifeless, of a oat that sleepa 
said to be dumpish or to have the dumps, 

duroy (dtLr'oi), interj. In foot ball, the ciy of 
goal was kicked. 

dusty V. t. To harry off oat of sight. 

Dutch OTeOy n. In expression ' a month as 1 

eardrop, n. Earring. 

een amost, adv. phr. Almost (old). 

entry, n. The hallway of a hoose. 

emptyingrs (emptins), n. pi. Soar doagh, ke] 
used to raise emptins bread. Of. D. N. i, 841. 

errand, n. Pronoonoed errant. Of. D. N. i, I 

feetingr» m> Tracks, as hena^ feeting, cats' feett 

fireboard, n. A wooden or sheet iron coyer 1 
place. 

fish-m-potaters, n. A common dish of sa 
l>oiled together and then hashed and eaten with poi 

flare-up, n. A sadden qoarrel. 

flicker up, v. i. To fail, to be ansnooessfal. 

fluniUiydiddle, n. Foolishness. 

flump, V. i. To fall in a heap. 

flustrated, ctdj. Confnsed. 

fogr, n. Dead grass of the previoas year at the 
D. N. i, 879. 

folderol, n. Foolishness. 

foolhead, n. A foolish person, or animal, 
tipped his pail oyer.' 

fore*lay, v. i. To make proyision in adyance. 
come home together.' ' When yon see that kind of 
for a storm.' Of. , in different sense, D. N. i, 218. 

forep*art, n. I^ly part, or front. ' Oome tli 

fores'ide, n. Frontside. 

firame, n. In expression ' go into a frame,^ t 
trance. 

Aimble heels, n. pi. or sg. One who trips or 

ftin, n. An anboarded frame bnilding for ba 
lami>-blaok. This is eyidently the old English wor 

foretop, n. Fetlock. 

gtigf V. i. In expression ' gag and swallow.' 
liastUy. 

g^alluses, n. pi. Snspenders. 

gap (gap), V. i. To yawn. Of. D. N. i, 289. 

gBpSf n. pi. A disease of chickens. 

frinfiT^P ^ tne«r/. Exclamation npon toaching s( 

ginger leaf, n. Wintergreen. 

^nprer pluni, n. The berry of the wintergre 

grlare, v. i. To stare. 

grlare, n. In expression ' glare of ice,' a aotfa 

f^it, n. A small insect. 
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g^oug^e, n. A rough hole oat in oloth, etc. 

granther, n. Grandfather. Cf . D. N. i, 897. 

grranther long legs, n. Daddy long lege. 

great gawUng grander, n. pkr. A gawky person. 

gaardiaiiy n. Prononnced gard'tn. 

gadgrin grease, n. Axle grease. 

grulpy V, i, Prononnced gnllnp. To belch. 

g^Py n. Prononnced gnllnp. A belch. 

Halifax, n. In expression * go way to HcUifax,^ to go ont of the way^ 
or an nnneoessarily long distance. Cf . Hookanom and Belhack. Cf . D. N. 
i, 882. 

Harry, n.\ In expression 'Old Harry,^ a rongh-looking-strange man. 
' The Old Harry' B come now.' As exclamations are need The Old Boy ! The 
OldBoy Satan! The Old Boy DivU/ Cf. D. N. i, 210. 

haslet, n. liyer, lights, and tongne of a killed pig. 

hasty puddingy, n. Com meal boiled and eaten with molasses and 
mUk. 

hatchet-flEice, n. A person with a long, narrow face. 

heater piece, n. A triangular strip of land, shaped like a heater. 

hell cat, n. A witch (a person). 

hellion, n. A disorderly person. Cf. D. N. 1, 61, 284. 

herb, n. Prononnced arb. PI. arbs, medicinal herbs especially. 

herd's srrass, n. Prononnced herdge grass. 

hidebound, prep. Narrow, bigoted. 

hinds *ide, <idv. Behind. The broom is hindside the door. 

Hockan'om, n. In expression * go way to Hoehdn'om,^ Hockanom is 
a section of the neighboring town of Dennis. Cf . Halifax, Belhack. 

hogsrish, adj. Selfish. 

home, n. Prononnced hnm (hvm), and used especially in expression * to 
hufiif* for at home. 

hood, n. Prononnced whood (hwnd). 

h<»pper, n. In expression * mad as a hopper.^ 

hopper grass, n. A troublesome woman or child. 

hornie ! hornie ! cow's horn, n. A children's game. 

hundred, n. In expression 'old hundred,* a rery slow person or 
animaL 

hurrah boys (htlr'o), itUerj. A general exhortation. ' As soon as a new 
minister comes, then its Jiooraw boye and everybody goes to meeting.' 

imp, n. Bogne. 

Jacket, n. Coat. 

Jade, n. A roguish girl. 

Ja|C,n. AsmaUload. Cf . D. N. i, 76, 218. 

Jifr,n. Jiffy. 

Jerusaleni crickets ! Jerusalem cherry tree ! interj. * JeruMa- 
lem crickets^ isn't it cold t' 

kin, n. In expression ' no kin to me,' of no resemblance in disposition 

kite, V. i. To run fast. ' I turned the horse out in the pasture and you 
ought to see him kite it.' 

kitten, V. i. To become unduly excited, also to haye a <^icken JlutUr. 
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la! lasuz! lamesuz! mizaday! Ejacnlationfl of women. Of. 
D. N. i, 71 

lamp-lighter, n. In expression ' go like a lamplighter.^ To walk fast. 

land sakes! land! for pity sakes! for the Liord sakes ! 
sakes all ve ! Exclamations of varying force. * Land ! I could do that in 
five minutes. ' ' F<n' pity sokes ! see what that child has done I' ' For the land 
sakes, stop that racket. ' ' For the Lord sakes, give that calf something to eat. ' 

larrup, v. i. To slouch, of a woman. 

leather-earSy n. A person slow of comprehension. 

leather-heady n. A person slow of comprehension. 

licks, n. pi. In expression ' put in the licks, ^ that is, work hard. 

likes, n. pi. In expression ' the Wees of that.' 

lifter, n. In expression ' lay a litter out,' of hens. 

little breeches, n. pi. Epithet of a small boy. 

long of^ adv. phr. Along with. 

longways, adv. Lengthways. 

Liordy, interj. Exclamation of surprise. 

lozenger, n. A lozenge. Of. D. N. 1, 74, 284. 

lucky bone, n. Wishbone. 

lug wagon, n. A four-wheeled farm cart without springs. 

lumber wagon, n. A lighter four-wheeled cart. 

lumniux, n. An awkward booby. Of. D. N. 1, 64. 

lumpus, n. A clumsy fellow. 

Mahu'8 mess, n. phr. An incongruous dish. Of. Eing Lear HE. 4. 

maul, V. tr. To chastize or pound, of a cat or a dog. 

mnyflower, n. . Arbutus. 

meech, v. i. To slink, of a dog or cat. Of. D. N. 1, 19, 78, 287. 

meet-ups, n. Ohums. 'They were great m€0^4iJM.' 

mess with, v. phr. To meddle with ; also, to make a mess of. ' Don't 
mess with your food.' 

mice, n. pi. or sg. In expression ' just like a miee,^ that is easily and 
neatly. 

mind, n. In expression ' be aU mind to,' to be much disposed. ' Pm all 
min' to hit ye.' 

mumped up, euy. phr. In expression ' all mumped up,' like a setting 
hen. 

narrow gutted, adj. Mean, ungenerous. 

nary, cuiy. Neither, no. 'I can't and I don't want to, nary one.' Of. D.N. 
i, 882, 876. 

near bout, adv. phr. Almost, used apologeticaUy ; as ' you foolhead^ 
near bout.^ 

nubbin, n. Undeyeloped kernel of green com on the cob. Of., in 
■Ughtly different sense, D. N. i, 882, 842. 

numbskull, n. A stupid person. 

nuther, indef. pm. Neither. 

once, adv. Pronounced onct (wvnst) in expression * all to onct.* 

out door, adv. phr. Out of doors. 

overhawls, n. pi. Overalls. Of. D. N. i, 842. 
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pear to, v. phr. To haunt. ' If yon marry again I'll pear to yon.* For 
appear. 

peely n. A long, straight, wooden spade for taking pies ont of brick 
•oyens, and patting them in. Of. St. Diet. 

pesky, adj. Troublesome. 

plBigneyf cLdj. Bothersome. 'There oomes that ptoorueypedler again.' 

Portergee, n. Portognese. 

pound-barrel, n. A barrel in which clothes are pounded in washing. 

pounder, n. A heayy crenellated clod of wood on a long handle used 
for pounding clothes in a pound-barrel. 

proper, adj. Complete, as in expression * proper fool,' a downright fool. 

pucker, n. Hurry. 'Don't be in such a great pucker.^ Of. D. N. 1, 892 . 

pumptack, n. An ordinary carpet-tack, popularly supposed to be so 
named from its use in fastening the leather valve of a pump ; perhaps a cor- 
ruption for thumb-tack. 

purpose, n. In expression, ' a purpoee,^ or ' on a purpose,^ purposely. 

putter (pute), v. i. Hurry, walk fast. 

quuf, n. The letter Q. 

rack-o'-bones, n. A lean horse. 

ragr-shacTy ^* Rag-tag. 

rattle-ker-thrasb, adv. phr. * The whole thing fell down stairs rattU 
her thrash f slam bang.' 

rest-part, n. Remainder. ' The rest-part the day.' 

rig^hts, n. In expression ' to rights f^ directly, presently. When the pig 
was killed it was said, ' If yon eat the liver you'll live forever, if you eat the 
lights, you'll die to rights.' 

rootle, V. i. To root. 

round, n. Rung. Of. Wb. 

roweii (rauen), n. A second crop of clover. Of. Wb. 

sakes alive, inter j. See land sakes, etc. 

scooch, V. t. To crouch under or down. Of. D. N. i, 19, 79, 218. 

scrabble, v. i. To scramble ; particularly in the expression ' scrabble^ 
skunk, scrabbU \ ' Of. D. N. i, 19. 

screw-awed, adj. Askew. 

serpent (sarpint), n. A treacherous person. 

set-to, n. A stand up fight. 

shack, V. i. Trot listlessly. Of. D. N. i, 424. 

Shackely, adj. Rickety. 

shay, n. Ohaise. 

shift, n. Shirt. 

shimmy, n. Ohemise. Of. D. N. i, 898. 

Shote, n. In expression * a poor ahote,' a shiftless person. 

shotten, adj. Oast its spawn. ' You look as lean as a shotten herring.' 

skinch, v. tr. To skimp. 

Skite, V. i. To dodge about. Of. D. N. i, 424. 

skouk, n. A shore bird with a peculiar cry. 

slobber-chops, n. pi. or sg. A child that spills his food about his plate, 
used also of a calf or dog. 
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snake, v, tr. To drag. 01 D. N. i, 881. 

snip, adj. Short, underBised. 

8iiow-*drift, n. In expression ' all of a anow-^riftf^ in'a flurry. 

spell, V. tr. To relieve by turns. 

spider, n. A frying pan with high sides. 

splder's-nest, n. Cobweb. 

splather, n. To daub on freely. The expression 'to make a great 
tplather and splurge,' to make a show. 

splurs^e, V. i. To make ^ display. Cf . splather. 

step-and-fetch-lt, n. An old man with a spry gait. 

Stick-in-the-mud, n. A slow person. 

stifle, n. Sliced vegetables cooked in a covered spider. 

stiver (stiver), v. «'. To walk rapidly or busily. ' Come, stiver off to 
bed now.' Cf. D. N. ii, 274. 

stove-poker, n., or stove-lifter, n. Distinguished from fire poker, 
or long poker, for the fire. 

stove top, n. Stove cover. 

strike, V. tr. In expression * strike a dread,' inspire fear. It is related 
of one woman that being provoked by her children she exclaimed impatiently^ 
'm kill the hull of you, strike a dread to the rest.' 

swallow (swalar), v. tr. In expression ' gag and swaUer.* To eat large 
mouthfuls hastily. 

swift, n, A kind of reel. 

tag end, n. Fag end. 

tall, n. Back end, of a cart. 

tame, acy. Cultivated, as in ' tame cherry,' cultivated cherry. 

tailboard, n. End board of a cart. Cf . St. Diet. 

that a way, ado, phr. That way. 

tortlence, n. The youngest and hence the spoiled child of a family. 
Cf. D. N. i, 75. Cf. St. Diet, torshent. 

tother, indef, pm. Other. 

tother side, adv. phr. Across. 

trail, n. Train of a dress. 

trapesey, v, i. To follow, as * trapesy after,' to tag after. Cf . D. N. i, 
426. 

tuckout, n. One's fill. ' I pounded up them clam shells for the hens 
and they had a great tuckout,^ 

tunk, V. tr. To thxmip with the finger and thumb. 

tunnel, n. Funnel. Cf. D. N. ii, 250 f. 

two three, adj, phr. Two or three. 

under feet, prep, phr. Under foot. ' Keep out from under feet* 

unlikely, adj. Disagreeable in disposition. 

underwltted, adj, A person lacking in sense. 

vacrabones, n. Vagabond. 

varmint, n. An opprobrious term. 

whoa, interj. Pronounced ho, 

wltch-cat, n. A roguish boy. 

youngone, n. Child. 
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The following miscellaneous expressions are also noticeable 
for one reason or another: Thinks I^ 'I thought;' says I^ *1 
thought;' «'J, «'^, I said, he said; big (zs aU out doors; eyes 
blue as clam water ; crazy as a loon; folks saySy 'they say;' 
the biggest ever I saw ; it rains fast ; discover a mare's nest^ 
spy wonders^ *to make a great (ironical) discovery;' I doh*t 
doubt you do ; puffing like a grampus ; he didn*t want I should 
go. Various phrases are used to describe the speed of an animal, 
as *he went clear streak-it ^^ or ^ clear lick-it j^ or lickety-splUj 
or lickety-cuty or clear bile^ or a biling. 

It was not usual on the Cape for husband and wife to address 
each other by name ; they called each other you. The minister 
was the only person who had the title of mister. Most elderly 
people were called uncle or aunt. It was common to call a 
woman by her own and her husband's first name. Thus Aunt 
Daty Obed was Mrs. Obed Smith, Aunt Daty Lijah was Mrs. 
Elijah Chase, Hopey Austin was Mrs. Austin Baker. 

Popular verses were common, thus: 

The Cape Cod bojB they have no sled, 
So they slide down hill on a codfish head. 

Baxter's boys they made a mill, 

Sometimes it went and sometimes it stood still ; 

Bnt when it went it made a noise 

Because *twas bnilt by Baxter's boys. 

The following Herring Song was sometimes used by the men 
as a cradle song: 

As I was walking down by the sea side, 
I saw an old herring floating up with the tide ; 
He was forty feet long and fifty feet sqnare, 
If this aint a great lie I will sing no more here. 

And what do you think I made of his head % 
'Twas forty fine ovens as ever baked bread, 
Some shoYels and pokers and other fine things, — 
Don't yon think I made well of my jovial herring f 

And what do yon think I made of his eyes f 
'Twas forty great puddings and fifty great pies. 
Some mustards and custards and other fine things, — 
Don't you think I made well of my jovial herring % 
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And what do yon think I made of his tail f 
'Twas forty fine shipping as ever sot sail, 
Some long-boats and barges and other fine things, — 
Don't yon think I made well of my jovial herring f 

And what do yon think I made of his scales f 
Twas forty fine blacksmiths as ever made nails, 
Some carpenters and masons and other fine things, — 
Don't yon think I made well of my jovial herring t 

And what do yon think I made of his gnts t 

Some forty pretty maidens and fifty great slats, 

Some kitchen maids and chamber maids and other fine things, - 

Don't yon think I made well of my jovial herring f 



GEORGE DAVIS CHASE. 



WSSLITAH UhITBBSITT, 

Middletown, Oonn. 
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THE DIALECT OF SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI. 



The following list of words and expressions peculiar to the 
people of the Southern states is made from memoranda 
jotted down as I have heard the words or expressions during a 
residence of over thirty years in Southeast Missouri. The 
majority of ^'dialect writers" have so misrepresented these 
peculiarities of speech that it seems only fair that they should 
be set down with discrimination by some one who knows inti- 
mately the people and their vernacular. 

It is certainly a matter of some interest that there are in the 
heart of the United States a great number of people who have 
preserved, in their everyday language, many quaint old English 
words not in general use and have coined many other words and 
expressions, the outgrowth of primitive conditions, that are 
genuine Americanisms. 

Some of the expressions here given have gained currency in 
all parts of the country, but I have aimed to include only such 
as are now peculiar to the South, or certainly originated there. 
Of course many of these expressions are used only by the 
illiterate classes and with the rapid spread of education wUl 
soon disappear. This is an additional reason for making a 
record of the original vernacular as developed among the primi- 
tive people who were the pioneers of the South. Of course my 
list is by no means exhaustive and it will be observed that I 
have included very few of the expressions peculiar to negroes. 
In fact I have small acquaintance with their vernacular, as there 
are very few of these people in the part of Missouri where I 
have lived. 

a, art. Commonly used for an. ' I have a idea.' Cf. D. N. ii, 327. 

about, prep. Around. * He has been sick, but is np and about now.' 

about to die, adj, phr, Seriooslj iU. ' He was about to die yesterday.' 
Cf . D. N. ii, 227. 

admire, v. i. To be glad ; to take pleasure. ' I woald culmirt to see 
him.' 

ager, n. Ague. 

agg on, V. phr. To egg on ; to urge forward. ' He oygfed on the tronble.' 
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Big, n. Egg. This pronnnoiation is almost imiTersal in the South. 

aildy V. i. To be ailing. < I dont Imow what ailds the child.' 

aim, V. i. Intend. < I didn't aim to hurt him.' Of. D. N. ii, 228. 

alloWy v. i. To remark ; to opine. * He aXlowtd I couldn't do it.' Cf . 
D. N. i, 68, 872 ; ii, 228. 

ambeer, n. Tobacco juice. * They spit amheer all oyer the floor.' 

ambitiODy n. Enmity. ' He has had ambition against me for years.' 

amen corner^ n. Seats near the pulpit in chnroh. 

ansnry, adj. Inflamed (as applied to boils, sores, etc.). Cf . D. N. ii, 228. 

antic, adj, Liyely. ' Your horse is mighty antie this morning.' 

apasty prep. Beyond. ' Tnm to the right just apast the school-house.' 

apple-butter (peach-butter, etc.), n. A preparation of fruit boiled 
down to a paste. 

appointedly, often appintedly, adv, PositiTely; assuredly. 'I 
told him appintedly what he might expect.' 

April (pronounced ^prail), n. April. 

ash-cake, n. Corn-bread baked in hot ashes or embers. 

ash-flEicedy adj. Applied to mulattoes or light negroes in contempt. 

ashy, cuij. Angry. * He argued awhile and then he began to get ashy,* 
Of. D. N. ii. 228. 

asked, pt and pp. Pronounced ast (flBst). 

at, prep. Near. * The debt is right at one hundred dollars/ meaning 
Tery close to one hundred dollars. * He lives right at the county Mne.' 

at, prep. Often used instead of to. * listen at the bird.' Also used 
redundantly. ' Where is he at f Painfully commbn. 

at himself (emphasis on oQ, adj. phr. Conscious. * I wasn't rightly 
at myself when I did that.' Of. D. N. ii, 228. 

audacious, adj. Pronounced oudacious. Outrageous. ' It were most 
ottdoctotM.' So audaciously. Cf. D. N. i, 68. 

aunt (prefixed to the full name of a woman), n. Used in speaking of an 
aged woman. No relationship implied. 

auntie, n. An old negress. A term of respect or affection often used 
by white people in speaking of or to an old nurse or cook. 

ax, V. tr. Ask. ' Ax me no questions and 111 tell you no lies I' Of. D. 
N. i, 71, 284, 828. 

azzle or azzle out, v. i. To back out. * We made a fair trade but he 
OMzUd otit of it the next day and wouldn't delirer the property.' 

Babtiss, n. Baptist. 

baby, n. The youngest member of a family. Not necessarily an infant. 
' My baby is twenty-five years old.' 

back, V. tr. 1. To mount, as a horse. ' He backed his horse and rode 
away.' Cf. D. N. i, 884, 896. 2. To address, as a letter. <He backed the 
letter to the wrong poet-office.' Cf. D. N. ii, 228. 

bad nian, n. A high tempered man. Not necessarily a term of re- 
proach. * He's a bad man if you cross him.' 

banter, v. tr. To propose a trade. ' He bantered me to swap horses. 
Of. D.N. 1,285,896; ii, 228. 

barlow, n. A cheap one-bladed pocket-knife. ' How will you swap 
barlows f is a yery common proposition among schoolboys. 
24 
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bam» n, A tobaooo hoiiBe. A baikUng in whioh tobacco is hong when 
flnt harvested to remain till it comes in * case.' 

barrel (of com), n, A common way of measuring com in the ear. One 
barrel of saoh com is eqaivalent to a boshel of shelled com. 

barrens (often pronounced bams), n. Thinly wooded forest land. ' He 
owns a heap of land, but it's mostly pine barrens.* 

bat (the eyes), v, ir. To wink with both eyes. 

battle, V. tr. To beat or maul. Of. D. N. i, 870. 

battling^stlck, n. A paddle used in washing clothes. Instead of 
using a washboai^ the clothes are laid on an inclined smooth board and 
beaten with the battling-stick. 

bauble or bobble, n. An error in performing some work. * He made 
A bobble in the description and had to write the deed over.' 

bawl, V. i. Bellow (of cattle), to low. The northern provincialism is 
'loo.' 

bazoo, n. An imaginary tmmpet. * He blows his own 6cuoo,* meaning 
that he is boastfol and obtmsiTe. 

beast ies, n. FL of beast. Oommonly applied to horses and mnles. 

beatlngrest or beatinest, adj, euperl. . Most surprising. * It was the 
beatineet story I ever heard.' Of. D. N. i, 229, 870 ; ii, 220. 

bedfast, adi. Bedridden. Of. D. N. i, 69, 284. 

bee-s^om, n. Beehive. This name is derived from the custom of using 
the section of a hollow gum tree, but is applied to other kinds of hives, as 
* patent orum,' that is a modem, patented hive. 

bee-tree, n. A forest tree in which bees have deposited honey. 

better, €uy, e&mp. More. ' It' is better than a mile to the next house.' 

bid, n. Invitation. ' I low to go if I get a bid.' 

biSTOtty, adj. Oonoeited. Of. D. N. i, 884 ; U, 229. 

big-bead, ii. Oonceit. ' He has a bad case of big-head and won't 
notice common folks.' 

big^ye (to have the), v. phr. To overestimate. ' He has the big-eye on 
that horse.' 

big-house, n. The parlor or principal room of a house. This term is, 
perhaps, derived from the old custom of having separate log houses covered 
by one roof. House means room in older Scotch ; cf . Lang's ' The Oovnrle 
Mystery,' p. 89. 

big-meeting, n. A protracted meeting. A series of services held for 
revival purposes, generally in the open air. In the north * camp-meeting.' 

big-road, n. Public road or highway as distinguished from a ' neigh- 
borhood road.' 

big way (to get in a), v. phr. To become excited. ' The preacher got in 
a big vxiy and you could hear him a mile.' 

boiling (bilin), n. In expression Hhe whole bUin,* The whole lot. 
(Humorous.) 

bind, n. Sheaf. 

bit, n. Shilling ; 12yi cents. 'Eggs are worth two bite a dosen.' Of. 
D. N. i, 286 ; U, 229. 

bit, pp. Oheated. < If you trade with him you are likely to get bit.' 

blate, V. t. Bleat (as of a sheep). 
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blate out, v. phr. Speak out ; out with it I Of. D. N. i, 74, 284, 388. 

hlige, n. Obligation. < I had a blige to go. ' 

blind calfy n. In expression ' ran a blind calf otst,' to impose on one. 

* I let him know he couldn't ran a blind ealf oyer me V 

blind side, n. In expression 'to get on the blind side of/ to take 
adyantage of. 

bloodshotten, adj. Bloodshot. 

bloom, n. Always nsed instead of blossom. * The trees are fall of 
hUxnM.' Of. D. N. ii, 229. 

board, n. A long shingle split ont bat not shayed. (In S. E. Kansas 
' shingle-board.' W. H. 0.) Oenerallj nsed in covering log hooses, stables, 
etc. Sawed lomber is always 'plank.' Eyen when a half -inch thick or 
less it is called plank. 

bog^ged or bogged up, pp. Mired or mired down. 

bone, V. tr. To beg ; to don. Implying importunity. 

bomed, pp. Born. * 1 was bomed in old North Carolina.' Of. D. N. 
i, 228; ii, 229. 

boudaciously, adv. Boldly ; andacionsly. Of. D. N. i, 418. 

bound, pp. Obliged ; beholden. * If yon will help me this time I will 
be bound to yon as long as I liye.' 

boy (applied to a negro). A negro of any age. (Same in S. Africa. W. 
H. 0.) In olden times it was common to see an adyertisement reading : 

* Ban away, my negro boy Bob, 45 years old, etc.' 

box, V. tr. To cut a block oat of a standing tree. This is often done to 
ascertain the quality of the timber. 

box house, n. A hoase built of boards (plank) standing upright, not 
framed. 

branch, n. A small brook or creek. ' He liyes just across the branch.^ 
Of. D. N. ii, 229. 

brash, a4j'. Quick tempered. 

bread, n. Oom-bread. (See 'light-bread.') 

bread, v. tr. To supply with bread. ' I will haye corn enough to bread 
my family, but not enough to feed my stock.' 

break, v. i. 1. Always used instead of plow. ' I haye Just begun breah- 
ing for cotton.' Of. D. N. ii, 280. 2. To change, as the weather. 'I will 
stay till the weather breaks.^ 8. Close or dismiss, as of school or church 
seryices. * We started for home as soon as church broke.* 4. To turn 
gray or otherwise show the approach of age. 'Tou haye broken a heap 
since I seed you last, but you're looking mighty well.' 

break and run, v. phr. To set out on a run. ' He broke and ran as 
soon as he saw someone was following him.' Also, often, simply ' break,' 
as *' they broke for the timber as soon as we got near them. 

brick, n. A brick house. ' He is building a new brick on the corner.' 

brier, n., adj. Blackberry bushes. ' The brier fields are in full bloom.' 
Of. D. N. i, 280. 

broad, n. A trip ; a yisit. ' I didn't know you had got back from your 
broad.* (Very common in Arkansas.) 

broken dose or doste, n. A little at a time. ' I always giye quinine 
in broken dose*.* 
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brash (often bresh), «. and «. Switch. * He hit the horse with a bru$h.* 
* I gave the boj a right amart brushing,^ 

bucky ns A faahionable jonng man. Often oaed aa a niokname and 
oonaidered cpmplimentaiy. * B%ck Palmer,' * Buck Boaaell,' etc. Cf . D. N. 
i, 828; ii, 280. 

buck-asru® (often bnok-ager), n. Applied to a person who la excited at 
the sight of game when hunting. ' He got within range of the torkej bat 
taken a tmek-ager and missed him dear.' 

bucket* n. Pail. The word * i>ail ' aa applied to a tin or wooden recep- 
tacle is hardly ever need in the Sonth. Of. D. N. i, 280. 

buckshot landt n. Poor clay soil, called ' buckshot ' on account of 
small livnps which it generally contains. 

bud) n. Brother. A small boy. The northern expression 'bub' ia 
never used. Often used as a name, as : * Bud Watkins.' Of. D. N. i, 886, 
418; ii, 280. 

bug-Juice, n. Whisky. (Facetious.) 

bulge, n. AdTantage. * Hell get the bulge on you if you don't watch 
out.' Of. D. N. i, 288. 

bulkf V. tr. To pack down tobacco when in ' case.' ' I aim to buik my 
tobacco this week or next.' 

bull-tongue^ n. A kind of plough, so called on account of its shape. 

bunch, adv. phr. In expression * by the hunch.* * How are you gentle- 
men by the bunch P A common salutation of the old time, addressed to » 
group. 

bursringt n. Interment. The word 'funeral' is only applied to the 
sMrmon or memorial service, often held weeks afterward. Of. D. N. i, 886 ; 
ii, 280. 

bushel (of milk), n. A quantity (of milk). ' She is a right good cow 
and will give a bushel of milk if fed right.' 

bust out (the middles), v, phr. To plow midway between the rows^ 
throwing the earth toward the rows of com. Of. D. N. ii, 280. 

butternut-color, n. A home-made dye made from white-walnut or 
butternut leaves. The color is yellowish brown. In the olden times it waa 
the favorite dye for coloring home-made jeans. 

cagy (kM3i), adj. Rampant, as applied to stallions. Of. D. N. ii, 287. 

cahoots, n. Partnership. * Ooing eahooU ' is equivalent to * dividing 
spoils.' Of . D. N. i, 286.' 

care, n. and v. Pronounced keer (ktr). ' Fm not heerin ' is used for I 
don't care. 

care, v. In negative ' not to eare '; a common expression denoting con- 
sent. * WUl you go to dinner with me f 'I don*t care.* (Not meant to be 
indifferent.) 

carpet, cars, cart. All pronounced with an inserted palatal y aa 
kyarpet, kyars, kyart. 

case, n. In condition for packing, as applied to tobacco. When hung 
in a bam the leaves become dry and brittle. Toward spring the leavea 
soften and when quite pliable are said to be 'in com.' They must be 
< bulked ' promptly as they again dry out and may become worthless. 
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cattaiTf n« (Cattarh t) A oarbnnole or abeoesB on the hand. Of. B. N. 
U, 280. 

catawampuSy adj. Oat of shape ; skewing. Of. D. N. i, 840 ; ii, 280. 

oave^ V. i. To rave or ramp. (Perhaps a contraction of cavort.) 

cavort, V. i, Oorrette ; prance. Often applied to the actions of drunken 
men. ' He was eavorHng around town all daj.' 

chatr, n. Pronounced cheer. Ohair. Of. D. N. i, 6, 17, 67, 71, 884. 

chancet n. A quantity. 'He has a right smart dumoe of money.' 
Of. D. N. U, 281. 

chansty n. Ohance. ' III go if I get a chan$t,* 

chat, n. Beports ; gossip. * Pve heard right smart of ehat about her.' 

check-reins, n. Driving lines. 'I held the horses till one of the 
chech-reinM broke and then they ran away.' Of. D. N. ii, 281. 

cheep, V. tr. To mention ; to hint at ; ' Don't eheep it to any one.' 

chicken, n. A domestic fowl of any age. ' The ekiohen$ were crow- 
ing for to-day.' 

chicken-cock) n. Booster. 

chill, V. i Having fever and ague. ' Pve been ehiUing again.' 

chills, n. Fever and ague. ' My oldest boy has chiUa.* 

chimney (often chimbley), n. Fireplace. (See ' flue.') 

chinch or chinch-bug, n. Bedbug ; ohinti-bug. 

chisel, V, tr. To cheat. 

choose, V. tr. Desire. 'I wouldn't Mooss any.' I do not wish any. 
This is a very common expression used at table by all classes of people. 
Of. D. N. ii, 281. ^ 

chopped, adj. Ohapped. ' My face is badly chopped dnce the weather 
turned cold.' 

chouse (^aus) v. tr. To persecute ; to intimidate. 'I don't want to be 
ehauaed around by lawyers.' 

church-house, n. Ohurch : meeting house. Of. D. N. i, 886 ; ii, 281. 

Christmas grt^ ^ interi. Merry Ohristmas ! 

Christmas is coming^y oolioq. prov. An expression of impatience at 
delay. Often * ChrUtmcu i$ eoming and so are you I' 

chunk-of-a-pony, adj. phr. A pony-built horse. 

chunk, V, tr. To throw things at. 'The boys ohufdoed him as he 
passed.' 

cisrar, n. .Pronounced seegar, with accent on first syllable. 

clear (klar), adv. Quite ; entirely. * I elar forgot my deeds.' 

claybank, adj, Tellow or cream colored, applied to a horse. 

clinker, n. A clingstone peach. 

close (a mortgage), v, tr. To foreclose. 

clum, past tense and pp, Olimbed. 

coat (for a girl or woman), n. Dress ; frock. (Used only by quite old- 
fashioned people.) Of. D. N. ii, 281. 

cobbler, n. A deep fruit pie. * Peach ooMer,^ etc. 

CoUogue, V, i. To conspire. ' Pm satisfied they're colloguing to beat 
me out of my place.' 

colonel, n. A title very commonly bestowed on men of any prominence 
without reference to military service, especially on country lawyers. 
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come by ! v. phr. A oommon form of invitation equivalent to ' Come 
and see na.' 

complectedy <idj\ Complectioned. 'He is a dark eamplecUd man.* 
C£. D. N. i, 78, 284; u, 281. 

coon, V, tr, and i. To olimb. * He eooned up the tree.' ALso naed to 
designate going on ' all fonrs.* ' He oooned the log across the branch.' 

coonskin with the tail thrown in, n. phr. An expression nsed 
faoetiooslj in speaking of underestimating distance. ' He must have meas- 
ured it with a eoonskin with the tail throufed <n.* 

coon's-as^ey n. A long time. 'I haven't seed you for a coon*a-age.* 

consumptedy adj» Affected with consumption. * My daughter is in 
bad health and Fm afraid she's consumpted.* 

contrary (ksntr-dri), adj. Stubborn. ' He's that contrairy I can't do 
a thing with him.' Also used as a verb. ' Ton had better not contrairy 
her.' Of. D. N. i, 875, 886. 

contrive, v. tr. Convey. ' I wish you would contrive this letter to 
Mr. Smith.' 

cork, n. Calk. 

comdodgrcr, n. A kind of combread baked in a skillet. It is not 
sweetened or shortened and is very hard, but quite palatable. Cf. D. N. 
1,64. 

corners, n. In expression, to ' keep the comere up,' to keep in repair. 
Applied particularly to farms. ' He is a good farmer and always keeps his 
eamere up.' 

corruption, n. Pus. * The sore is full of corruption.* 

COtch, pret. and pp. Caught. ' He fished all day and only catch a cold.' 

COUldn, V. Couldn't. Also mightn, oughtn, etc. 

cover, n. and v. Pronounced kiver. 

cow-brute, n. Cow. (See 'male-brute.') 

COW8 come home, till the, adv. phr. A common expression signify- 
ing a long time. ' That will stick tUl the cows come home J* 

crack a smile, v. phr. To smile slightly. ' He tried to joke her but 
she never cracked a smile.* 

cracker, n. One of the 'poor whites' of G^rgia. Probably so 
called from their use of cracked com. 

cracklin, n. Scrape of tissue left after * trying out ' lard. 

cracklin-bread, n. Corn-bread shortened with 'cracklins.' In the 
North it is called * scrap-johnnycake.' Cf. D. N. i, 64. 

crap, n. Crop. Cf. D. N. U, 281. 

crawfish, v. To back out. ' We made a fair trade but he crawfished.* 
Cf. D. N. i, 64. 

crawfishy (land), a^j. Low ground in which water rises nearly to the 
surface. This is the kind of ground in which crawfishes make their home. 

crooked as a dogr's hind leg, colloq. phr. Very crooked. 

crop (often crap), v. i. Cultivate. ' I am cropping with Mr. Brown thia 
year.' 

crystial, n. Crystal. 

cuckle-burr, n. Cockle-burr. 
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cud, n. Prononnoed oood (knd) almost imlyenaUy. 

cup, V, i. To warp. (Applied to Inmber.) 

curb, n. and v. Prononnoed kearb. The wall or frame aboni a welL 
' My well is kearbed with hollow cypress logs.' 

curious, €ulj, Prononnoed qneerons (kwtrvs). 

custard, n. Cnstard pie. 

cut and cover, v. phr. In plowing to throw fnrrows on nnplowed 
land so all appears to be plowed when only half is really broken. 

cut (the eyes), v. To glanoe fortiyely. ' He cut hi9 eye$ at the girt' 

cut the comb, v. ghr. To hnmiliAte. < It cut hi§ comb mightily when 
she refused his company.' 

cut (of yam), n. A hank or skein of yam. 

Cjrpress, n, A group of cypress trees ; a cypress brake. ' He lives Jnst 
beyond the big e}/pres9,* 

cypress-knee, n. A pecoliar growth or process upward from the roots 
of cypress trees. These knobs or knees are hollow and are often used for 
well buckets in primitive localities. 

de^d) adj. Unconscious. ' He was thrown from his horse and was 
dsad for a few minutes, but he got up and rode home.' 

deadening, n. A tract of land on which timber has been girdled or 
deadened. This was formerly a common way of clearing ground. 

deceiye one's looks, v. phr. To be better (or worse) than one 
appears. Often used by horse-traders in speaking of broken-down steeds. 

demean, v. tr. To degrade. * I would not demean myself by asking a 
favor of such a man.' (Oent. Dictionary gives this word as an improper one 
in this sense, but it is very commonly used in the South.) 

despise, v. tr. DisUke. ' I detpise to go out nights.' Of. D. N. ii, 282. 

determed, adj. Determined. 

deyil, v. tr. To tease or annoy. * I won't be devilled by him any longer.' 
Of. D. N. i, 871 ; ii, 282. 

deyilm*entf n. Mischief. 

deyil's-horse, n. The praying mantis. 

diamond* n. Pronounced diament. ' Ton had better use the diment- 
plow.' 

dip (snuff)* V. tr. To take snuff in the mouth on a brush. This is a 
common habit in many sections of the South. The brush is made by chew- 
ing the end of a small stick. 

disencouraged, pp. Discouraged. 

disremember, v. tr. Forget. Of. D. N. i, 58, 871 ; ii, 282. 

do one dirt, v. phr. To injure by secret means. To backbite. ' Ton 
ought to know me better than to think I would do you diri.^ 

dodg^er, n. A loaf of com bread, baked in a skillet. 

dogr on it ! A mild expletive. The northern expression is ' gol dam 
it I' Of. D.N. i, 67. 

dogpelter, n. An imaginary officiaL Used in contempt. ' I wouldn 
vote for him for doQpelter.^ 

doggrery, n. A saloon or dramshop. 

domestic or bleached domestic, n. Ootton- cloth. 
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done flTOne, etc., dtmble preterite, A very oommon form of expreesion. 
The word 'done' is prefixed to ft verb only when action is completed. 
Most ' dialect writers ' stnmble on this and nse the word in a way it wonld 
never be heard in the South. ' The bread is done burnt up.' Never 'The 
bread is done burning.* The word as commonly used is quite expressive and 
often useful in giving emphasis. 

donnick or domick, n. A small mound or tussock. 

door-shutter, n. Door. ' The door-shutter is offen its hinges.' 

doste, n. Dose. Of. D. N. ii, 388. 

doty (wood), adj. Dry-rotten wood. Cf . D. N. i, 878. 

double-trouble, n. A negro dancing step. 

drap, n. Drop. ' I haven't had a drap to drink to-day.' Cf. D. N. i, 
72, 284 ; ii, 238. 

draw-barS) n. Bars. * Let down the draw^bara so the cattle can go 
out.' 

dray, n. A wagon or cart used for hauling about town. Elsewhere a 
cart only. 

drinking, adj. Drunk. ' I suspect he is a little drinking,* 

dry cattle, n. Calves, steers, oxen, etc. 

dry so, adv. phr. Plainly ; just so. * I told him dry ao I didn believe 
him.' 

dubious, adj. Pronounced jubous. ' I always was j%bous about that 
man.' Cf . D. N. i, 878. 

due, a4i' Pronounced jew (dziu). ' Is my note jew next week or the 
week after.' 

dug-out, n. A canoe made from the trunk of a tree. 

dumb-ague (ager), n. Ague and fever, not accompanied by shaking. 

ear, earn* See year, yearn. 

ear-bob, n. Earring. 

early candle-ligrhtingr, n. phr. Early in the evening. ' There will 
be preaching at early candle-lighting next Sunday.' (A common announce- 
ment.) 

easy, adv, (Gently, '' Speak eaty to her.' 

eat my hat, v. phr, A c<nnmon form of vow. ' 111 eat my hat if you 
ever catch me doing that again.' 

egg-bread, n. Combread made with eggs. 

elm, n. Pronounced ellum. 

end (dnd), n. End. 

end (or eend) of the road, n. phr. Turn of the road. ' Gk> to the 
forks of the road and take the right hand eend,' that is, turn to the right. 

enduring or endurin, prep. During. 'I will be back some time 
enduring the week.' 

enthralled, adj. Involved; indebted. 'He is enthralled so he can 
never pay out' 

evening, n. Afternoon. The part of the day after twelve o'clock. 
Cf . D. N. U, 288. 

everwhich, pron. Whichever. * Everwhieh way I turn I see trouble.' 

evidently (strong accent on third syllable), adv. Evidently, when used 
emphatically. * He wtd'entiy means to do you dirt.' 
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exactly 9 adv. Pronoonoed edsaotly. 

eye-winker, n. Eyelash. 

fiE^llingr weather, n. Rain or snow. * The olonds look like fcUling 
weather.' Of . D. N. ii, 284. 

fambly, n. Family. 

fan or wheat fietn, n. Fanning-mill. 

llEurweUt inUrj. Farewell. 

fat-pine, n. Pitch pine. 

Hfttty-bread, n. A kind of shortened oom-bread. ' Fine as a fatty- 
bread.* A common expression meaning * in fine condition.' 

fault, V. tr. To find fault with. * He faulted me for everything I said 
or did.' Of. D. N. i, 41«. 

fiE^Yor, V. tr. Besemble. ' She /avon her father more than her mother.' 
Of. D. N. i, 871, 888 ; ii, 284 (nonn). 

fayoraite^ a4j' Favorite. 

fase, V. tr. Feeze ; to harm slightly. ' He struck at him bat never 
faxed him. Of. D. N. i, 70, 880 ; U, 284. 

feesh, n. Fish. 

fleld-peas, n. A kind of bean nsed for feeding stock. 

find (her calf), v. j^r. To calve. * My cow has /ound her odff-'* 

fire, V. i. To torn yellow prematurely as wheat or com. Oaused by 
drought or continued rain. 

fire*dog8, n. Andirons. 

fish-fty, n. A picnic at which fried fish is the specialty. Of. D. N. i, 
70,284. 

fist (ftst), n. Fise ; a smaU dog. Of. D. N. i, 64, 871 ; ii, 284. 

fisty (ftsti), adj. Impudent ; self important. ' He's too fisty to suit me . 

fit, past mad pp. of fight. < He>U with Lee in Virginia.' Of. D. N. i, 7, 
417. 

fit to kill, adv. phr. A common expression corresponding to ' within an 
inch of his life.' < He laughed >ie to kiU hisself. 

fitified, adj. Subject to fits. ' He is a good chUd but he is fUifUd: 

fitten, adj. Fit. * This dress isn't yUton to wear.' Of. D. N. U, 284. 

flat-footed, adv. Plainly. ' I told him flat-footed what I thought of 
him.' 

fiat-woods, n. Low-lying timbered lands, not swampy. 

fiitter, n. Fritter. 

fine, n. Ohimney into which a stovepipe enters. ' The house had n'ary 
chimney, but four or five fluss.* Said of a well built house with no fire- 
places. Of. D. N. ii, 250, ' Stovepipes and funnels.' 

fiutter^mill, n. A mill operated by a small undershot water-wheel. 

fiy-up-the-creel£, n. A small kind of heron. 

fiy-ap-the-creel£, adj. Foolish ; light-minded. ' She is a fly-up-the- 
creek sort of girl.' 

fiy the coop, v. phr. To leave suddenly ; to run away. ' He got in debt 
to everybody and then^to the eoop.* 

fodder, n. Oom leaves cured by drying in the air. This word is not 
used for coarse feed in general as in the North. (See 'roughness.') 
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foaldedy pp. of foal. Foaled. <The colt was foalded last IU7.' Cf. 
B. N. ii, 284. 

fool, adj. Foolirii. * That fool hone will nm away if he gets a chance.* 

fool-self^ pron. Applied to a foolish person. < Let him kill his fool-^^ 
if he wants to.' 

foots, n. pL In expression *fooU of the hUls.' Land lying where the 
hills reach the bottom lands. * The best white oc^ grows at the fooU of the 
hills.' 

foreis^i^er (fvriner), n. A person from a distance. ' He is some kind of 
tkfurriner, I belieTC they said from New York.' 

fotch, prtt. and lip. of fetch. Fetched. Cf. D. N. i, 67, 876. 

foul, adj» Weedy or grassy as applied to a crop. ' We have had so 
mnch rain I conldn plow and my com has got mighty /om<.' 

found, pp. of fine. Fined. ' He was conyicted and found five dollars.* 

ftrail, V. To pnnish. (From flail f) ' The teacher fraiied three of the 
boys to-day.' This is more severe than *bnish,' q. y. Cf. D. N. i, 875, 
417; ii,284. 

frassle or fraszltng^, n. a remnant or shred. ' The coat was worn 
toa/roMto.' Cf. D. N. i, 64, 871. 

frolic, n. A country dance. 

fruit, n. Sance ; preserves. Seldom applied to fresh froit. 

Allly, adv. Decidedly. ' Are yon going f I fully am.' This form of 
expression is quite common. 

ftineral, n. A JMrvice in memory of the dead ; not a burial service. 
Funerals are often preached weeks or even months after the ' burying/ q. v. 

fUnny-bone, n. Crasy-bone ; elbow. 

ftirse, n. A noise. ' I heard some kind of a/HirM, like a horse crossing 
a bridge. ' * That machine makes a queer furae. ' 

g^aily) a4i» Lively. ' That horse is mighty gaily. ^ In response to * How 
do you do f the response is often ' Oatiy t ' 

galded, pp. of gall, adj. Galled. ' That horse is badly galded.* 

g^allery, n. Porch ; veranda. 

gather, v. tr. To take. ' He gathered his hat and left.' 

gears, n. Harness. Cf . D. N. i, 76, 288 ; ii, 285. 

gee (d3t), v. i. To agree. ' He and his partner couldn't gee.* 

general (dsinfirel), n. General. Cf. D. N. i, 870. 

General Babttss (dSinrel), n. General Baptists. A denomination. 

gentle, v. tr. To quiet. * He gentled the horse.' 

gentlemen, n. Almost always accented on last syllable. In the South 
the word is much more promiscuously used than in the North. All kinds 
of men except negroes are included in the term. 

gert, n. Girth. * Tour naddle-gert needs tightening.' 

get (to go, to do, etc.), v. phr. To have opportunity to go or to do. 'I 
wanted to be there but I couldn't get to go.* 

get religion, v. phr. To become converted. ' The meeting lasted ten 
days and thirty people got religion.* 

gin or agin, prep. Against ; by. * 1*11 be there gin five o'clock.' 

giye out, v. phr. tr. 1. To announce. ' There was no meetin given out 
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for next Sunday.' 2. To give up ; to decline. * He {fate out going when it 
began to rain.' 

g\ade»f n. pi Low lands, lightly timbered and not swampy. 

glntf n. A large wooden wedge. Used in connection with iron wedges 
in splitting large logs. Of. D. N. i, 871. 

groat's heel) n. Something qnite small. ' It fitted to a gnat*$ heel/ 
that is, perfectly. 

go (to do), V. i. Intend. ' I hit him with my bat, bat I didn't go to do it.' 

groober, n. Peannt. Cf. D. N. i, 889, 417. 

good and ready, adv, phr, Fnlly ready. * I'll go when I get good 
emd ready. ^ 

grood man, a. A man who is solrent, financially ; character and habits 
immaterial. (Not to be confosed with the expression ' good ' which is nsed 
as an adjective in bosiness parlance.) 

groosle (gnzsle t), n. Throat. ' I got np with a sore gooxle this morning.' 
Cf. D. N. ii, 285. 

grourd, dry as a, adj. phr. Thirsty. 

g^rabble, v. tr. To dig with the hands. ' I grabbled some new potatoes 
this morning.' 

greasy, adj. Pronounced greasy (grtzi). Of. D. N. i, 289. 

grrindtngr« n. Christ. * The boy went to mill and had to wait till dark 
before he got his grinding.* 

grit, V. ir. To grate ; prepare grits. This is done on a piece of perfor- 
ated tin, resembling a large nntmeg-grater. 

g^it-breadf n. Bread made from grit com, or grits. Grit -bread is 
very common and is really delicious. 

grrit«corn or grits^ n. Com grated from the cob while soft. Used 
for making bread. The com must be more ripe than for * roastin-ears.' 

grocery, n. The most common name for a saloon or dramshop. 

g^ound-hogr* n. A small thrashing-machine without separator. For- 
merly very commonly nsed. The winnowing was done by tossing up the 
grain in the wind, or passing it through a ' fan ' (fanning mill). 

g^ound-hogr case, n. phr. A situation without an altematiye. ' I 
work because I have to. It's a ground-tiog caee with me— work or stanre.' 

ground-peas, n. Peanuts; goobers. 

growing weather, n. phr. Weather suitable for growth of vegetation. 

guinea, n. Guinea fowl. * We keep chickens, ducks and gutneoa.' 

g^wiue, prep. Going. ' There's gufine to be trouble here right soon.' 
Cf. D. N. i, 68. 

hack, n. Stage. Also any two-seated vehicle. * The mail is carried by 
hook from here to Jonesville.' 

half a quarter, n. One-eighth of a mile. A rather common unit of 
measure. * He lives half a quarter from here.' 

half-leg high, adj. phr. Knee high. * My com is half-Ug high.* 

hammock, n. A low hill ; a hummock. 

hand (of tobacco), n. The leaves of a single tobacco plant as taken off 
for curing. 

hand write, n. Handwriting. * I am sure it is his handutrite.' 

happened to (an accident), v. i. Suffered an accident. 
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hardshell Babtlss, n. phr. A sect of Baptists. General Baptists. 

harricane (hnrrioane), n. The path of a tornado as shown by fallen 
timber. ' His farm lays jnst beyond the harricane,^ Of. D. N. i, 418. 

haunt, V. i. Wont. ' My oatUe have got haunted to the place.* 

hayers, n. Half and half. To 'go havers ' is to divide eqnally. 

headlngr* ^* Pillow, bolster, etc. * If yon havent heading enough Fll 
get yon another pillow.' 

heap, n. A quantity ; a large nnmber ; a great amonnt. * There were a 
heap of people at the fair on Thursday.* ' I taken a heap of cold last night.' 
Cf, D. N. i, 876 ; ii, 986. 

heerd^pret and pp. of hear. Heard. Cf. D. N. i, 286. 

heels of (get the), v. phr. Qei the advantage of. 'He got the heeU of 
the old man and forced the trade on him.' 

helt, pret and pp. Held. D. N. i, 288. 

hem and haw, v. phr. To hesitate. 'He hemmed and hawed a good 
deal before he woold agree to it.' 

hen-flruit, n. Eggs. Formerly nsed facetlonsly, bnt now osed seri- 
ously by many country people. 

here, adv» Pronounced hyer (hyir) with weak h, for yer (y8r). 

hickory, n. 1. Aswitchof any kind of wood. ' I needed a riding-^tfeXpory 
and got one from a peach tree beside the road.' D. N. i, 286. 2. Ckdt, a 
good hickory, a rapid gait. ' He made a good hickory for home ;' that is, he 
made good time. 

hike or hike out, v. i. To start out. (Facetious.) D. N. i, 61, 881, 
897 ; ii, 286. 

htpshotten, adj. Hipehot ; having the hip dislocated. 

hisself, pron. Himself. ' He has hurt hiseelf mighty bad.' 

hit, V. i. Applied to crops, fruits, etc.^ as ' Our peaches did not hit this 
year,' meaning that no peaches grew. This expression may be derived from 
the fact that unless the pollen falls properly , or hits, no fruit will mature. 

hit, pron. It (emphatic, or when used at the beginning of a clause in 
speaking). Dialect writers in general throw in hit as if used invariably for 
' it ' which is by no means the case. Both pronunciations are often heard in 
one sentence. ' HiVa a hard bargain and you know it I' No Southerner 
would ever say ' You know hit's so.' Cf. D. N. i, 419 ; ii, 286. 

hit, V. tr. In expression ' hit the road.' To start out. ' It's getting late 
and I must hit the road for home.' 

hoe-cake, n. A kind of corn-bread baked on a board or in an open 
vessel before a fire. 

hogTy ^' Universally pronounced hawg (hog), and all swine except pigs 
are so called. ' Pig ' is only applied to sucklings, while in the North it is 
generic. 

hog, like a hog to war, adv. phr. Sideways. ' The horse was feel- 
ing gaily and went like a hog to war much of the time.' 

hog and hominy, n. phr. Oom-bread and pork. (Facetious.) 

hog-meat, n. Pork. The word ' pork ' is seldom used in the South. 
<See 'meat.') 

hog-killing time, n. A lively time ; a jollification. From the old- 
fashioned custom of having a. party in connection with the butchering of 
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hogs. ' He and some of his oronies happened to get together and they did 
haTe a hog-kUling time P Probably a carooae. 

hold the bag, left to, v. phr. To be left empty-handed. ' My part- 
ner ran away and I waa left to hold the 609.' (Deriyed from the role of the 
dupe in the familiar game of ' snipe-hnnt.' — W. H. C.) 

holler, V. Of the note of a frog, the chirp of an insect, etc. ' I heard 
toad-frogs a hoUerin,^ * The katydids are a hollerin,^ 

holp^pret. andj9p. Helped. Tm sorry bnt it can't be AoZp.' Dialect 
writers often say ' holped,* which is absord and never nsed. Cf . D. N. ii, 286. 

holp up, culj. phr, Enoonraged. '* He is mightily holp up since he got 
well.* 

hominy, n. Hailed com. 

honey, n. A common term of endearment. ' Here comes my honey P 
Of. D. N. ii, 28«. 

honey-springr and flitter tree, n. phr. An expression denoting 
the abundance of good things. * He is going to Texas and expects to find 
ihe honey-spring and flitter tree.^ Equivalent to 'aland flowing with milk 
and honey.' Of. flitter, above. 

hon|cry» <xV* Hongry. 

hoof, n. Pronounced huif (h«f) ; head of cattle. * He has forty hvff of 
cattle.* 

hoppergrass, n. Grasshopper. 

hot, while my head is, adv, phr. As long as I live. ' I low to stay 
on this place as long as my head's hot,^ 

hourby sun, n. p^r. An hour before sunset. The measurement of 
time by the height of the sun is stUl quite common. * The sun was two 
hours high when I left home and I aim to get back by an hour by sun.* 

house, n. Pronounced hoose (hfls). (Virginia pronunciation.) 

housen, n. pi. Houses. Occasionally heard among old-fashioned people^ 
espeoiaUy North Oarolinians. Of. D. N. i, 218, 841. 

howdy, V. j^r. How do you do f Extremely common among country 
people. Always pronounced with something of a drawl and falling inflec- 
tion. Of. D. N. i, 68, 872. 

human, n. Human being. ' I never met a human all the way from my 
house to town.' 

hanker or hunker down, v. i. To squat down. To get down to 
one's work. Of. D. N. i, 419 ; ii, 287. 

hurtingTy v. i. Suffering. 'I was hurtin' mightily and sent for the 
doctor I' 

hush, intetj. Pronounced hesh (he/), * Hesh your mouth,' i. e. stop 
talking. 

I speak or I'd speak, interj. phr. An exclamation of surprise. 
Equivalent to * Indeed.' Of. D. N. ii, 287, 'I say.' 

idea, n. Pronounced idy (aidi). Of. D. N. ii, 287. 

idle, adj. Disengaged. ' I would like to speak with you if you're idle.* 

ill, atj^j. Oross ; ill tempered. < That dog is iZ< to chUdren.' Of. D. N. 
Ii. 287. 

Illinois, n. Pronounced eelinois (tlinoiz). 
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imprOTement, n. The part of a farm which is under onltiyatipn, or 
is oleaied for caltnre. ' It's a fine track of land but the improvement doesn't 
amount to much.' 

Indian bread or Indian poiiey n. A hard, perhaps fongons, 
growth found in the woods. It is black outside and white within and nearly 
globular. Is said to have been used for food by Indians. Cf. D. N. i, 881. 

infare, n. Beception the day after a wedding. The infare is generally 
held at the house of the groom's parents. Cf . D. N. 1, 388. 

inMultedy cuij. Annoyed; displeased. 'He seemed insuUed when I 
mentioned the matter.' 

invite, ft. Invitation. ' I don't expect to get an invite.* 

itchy n. Pronounced each (tt/). 

iyory, n. Ivy. 'He ran into a poison-toory vine.' 

JameSy n. Pronounced Jtmz. 

Jaundice^ n. Pronounced janders. Two varieties of this disease are 
recognized by old-fashioned people, ' yaUer jandera ' and ' black Janders.* 
Always spoken of in the plural : ' I was do^ with yaller janders and haven't 
got over them yet, as you can see.' 

Jaw« V. i. To converse. (Not to scold.) 

jay-bird, n. Blue-jay. 

Jeopardy, n. Pronounced jopardy. *I want to get my land out of 
jopardy as soon as possible ' Said by a man whose farm was mortgaged. 

jigger or chiggrery n. Chigoe ; a minute flea. 

jinny, n. Jennet ; a female ass. Cf. D. N. ii, 287. 

Job, V. tr. Jab ; to give a sudden thrust. ' He jobbed his knife into the 
melon.' 

jocks or by Jocks, interj. A mild imprecation. Cf. D. N. i, 419. 

joist, n. Pronounced joice (dSois). 

Jower, n. and v. A quarrel ; to discuss in a wordy manner. Cf. D. N. 
1,280. 

Judge, n. Pronounced jedge. 

Jug, n. Jail. (Facetious.) 

just to be a doing, adv. phr. A common expression indicating idle 
employment. Just for fun. 

Kentucky, n. Pronounced Kaintucky. 

killing, n. A homicide, murder. ' This trouble will lead to a kHUng yet.' 

k Info Iks or often kin, n. Kinsmen; relatives. Cf. D. N. ii, 287. 

knock around, v. phr. To walk about. * I knocked around a hour 
waitin' for the train.' 

knowed, pret. and pp. Knew. (Very common.) ' I knowed he wouldn' 
do it.' Cf. D. N. ii, 287. 

lane, n. That part of a road which is fenced on both sides. Applied to 
public highways as much as to narrow private roads. 

laps, n. pi. Tops of trees after same have been felled and the trunks 
removed. * He gave me the laps for firewood.' Cf . D. N. ii, 287. 

larrup, v. tr. To whip ; to thrash. Cf . D. N. i, 890. 

lasty, adj. Durable. ' It's a good lasty wagon.' 

lay, n. Prospect; opportunity. 'He has a good lay if he will only 
Improve it.' 
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lay hjf V. phr. fr. Applied to the last plowing, or onltiyating of com, 
cotton, etc. ' His orape are all laid by and he and his fambly have gone on a 
broad.' 

lay for, v. j^r. To lie in wait for. 

lay out or lie out, v. phr. Applied to cows. Not ooming home at 
night. It is onstomary in many places to torn cows ont and keep the calves 
at home to insure the retnm of their mothers. * Our cows laid out last 
night and we have no milk this morning.' 

leilty pret. and pp. Leaned. * He lent over and spoke to the child.' 

le»snn, prep. Unless. 'I won't go le$8un yon do.' Cf. D. N. i, 490; 
ii, 288. 

levy (levee), n. Atnmpike road, also an embankment for protecting 
land from the overflow of a river. 

Itcense, n. Pronounced license. *He axed me for the lieenM and I 
handed them to him.' This is one of the numerous instances in which a plural 
form is taken as if it had a plural meaning. For example ' these molasses,' 
' these cheese,' etc. 

lick 9 n. A stroke ; a blow. ' I haven't done a lick of work this spring.' 
Cf. D. N. U, 288. 

lid, n. Pronounced led. ' My text will be found somewhere betwixt the 
leds of the Bible.' 

liefer, adv. Rather. ' I'd liefer go than not.' 

He down, v. phr. (Jo to bed. * Your room is readj whenever you wish 
to lie doum.^ This is considered more polite .than to say * go to bed.' 

lift (on the), adv. phr. Just able to be up. 'I was sick a week and 
Km on the lift now.' Cf. D. N. i, 280, 890. 

lifted oi^ pp, phr. Deprived of ; robbed. ' He was lifted of his horse 
and all his money.' Cf. D. N. i, 879. Cf . ' Lift,' steal, in thieves' dialect.— 
lEd.] 

lift (a note or mortgage), v. tr. Pay oH indebtedness. ' If my crops do 
well I will be able to lift my mortgage this fall.' 

ligrht, V. Alight. < IA(^, Sir, and stay all night.' Addressed to a per- 
son on horseback. 

ligrht and look at your saddle, v. phr. A humorous invitation to 
stop and gossip. 

ligrht-bread, n. Raised bread ; common bread. Cf . D. N. i, 890 ; ii, 
288. 

ligrht out, V. phr. To start out rapidly. (Pret. ' lit om<.') 

line out, v. phr. To read hymns from the pulpit, one or two lines at a 
time, the congregation singing them after the preacher. This enables those 
to sing who have no books or who cannot read. 

linn, n. Linden ; basswood. 

lit a ragr, v. phr. Humorous for ' started suddenly.' ' He got skeered 
and lit a rag for home.' 

loads or dead loads, n. and n. phr, A great quantity. ' He's got 
decui loads of money.' 

locust, n. Pronounced locus ; cicada. ' His food was loeu8$e$ and wild 
honey.' 
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log^-rollingTy pare. ctdj. Piling logs for bnming in clearing land. 

lone woman, n. phr, A widow or 'grass widow.' *I am a Ume 
woman with four little children.' 

look at you ! interj. A common expression of reproof nsed towards 
children or animals. Of. D. N. ii, 288. 

look over, v. phr. Overlook. 'O Lord, foigiye onr trespasses and 
look over onr f anlta I' A common form of prayer. 

lope, n. and v. Gallop. Of. D. N. i, 288. 

love, V. Like. * I'll do it, bnt I don't love to I' Of. D. N. i, 872. 

low-down, <idj. Very mean. ' He is a low-down fellow.' 

m^lor, n. Pronounced majah. The elimination of the 'r' is common, 
bnt by no means universal. It is most common among edncated people. 

make, v, tr. Raise, as a crop. ' I expect to mctke a thousand bushels 
of com this year.' 'He hasn't made a crop for three years.' Of. D. N. 
ii, 289. 

make a pass at, v, phr. To strike at. * They mtuU a few passes at 
each other, bnt were separated before any harm was done.' 

make on a fire, v. phr. To make or build a fire. 

male-brute, n. Bull. 

male-hogr* ». Boar. 

mammy, n. A negress nurse. 'Next to my mother I love my old 
mammy,* 

man, n. Husband. Latter seldom used. Of. D. N. ii, 289. 

mango, n. A kind of pickle made of small green melons stuffed with 
tomatoes, etc. 

marse or mahster, n. Master. Formerly used by slaves. The flat 
' massa ' or ' massy ' would not be recognised by Southern negroes, because 
never used by them. 

mash, V. t*. To push down ; not necessarily to crush. ' Mash down on 
the trunk lid so I can lock it.' 

Massissippi, n. Mississippi. 

master, ody. Large; important. 'It's the mostor apple that ever I saw.' 
Of. D. N. i, 420. 

maul (rails), v. Split out rails. 

may-apple, n. Mandrake. 

me and you, n. phr. Almost universal for ' you and I.' 

mend, v. i. To improve. ' My pigs are mendirtg mighty fast,' that is 
growing thriftily. 

mend, on the, <idj. phr. Improving in health. ' He was very sick, 
but he is on the mend now.' 

Methodist, n. Pronounced Methodis. 

meals, pi. for sg, n. Meal of victuals. ' I haven't cooked a meals of 
victuals tor a year. 

meat, n. Pork. Not often applied to beef, mutton, etc. Of. D. N. 
U, 289. 

meet up with, v. phr. To meet. ' I was in town all day, but didn't 
meet up with him.' Of. D. N. i, 872 ; ii, 289. 

middles, n. In expression bust out the middles. See bust out, 

middling^, n. Sides of bacon. (See 'side-meat.') 
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mtghty, adv. Very. ' We are all mighty glad to see yon !' 

mighty rigrht, ad^j. phr. Quite right. ' Did yon win your oaae V 
' Ton're mighty Hght I did I' 

mild-spoken, adj. Pleasant or soft spoken. 

mllO) n. Always mild (maild). * I haven't walked a mild in a year.' 

milk and bread, n. phr. In the North always ' bread and milk.' 

mind, v. Remember. * Ton may have told me, bnt I don't mind it 
now.' That is, * I have forgotten it.' 

mi rate, v. To wonder at ; to admire. 

mire a saddle-blanket, soft enousrh to, phr. A common expres- 
sion denoting a very miry place. 'After a rain the bottom road is 90ft 
enough to mire a aaddle-blaiUcet.^ 

misery, n. Pain. Almost nniversally applied to bodily suffering. ' I 
had a miaery in the back of my head all night.' Cf. D. N. i, 878 ; ii, 289. 

misdoubt, v. Snspect. * I misdotibt his intentions are bad.' 

mislick, n. A false blow. ' He made a misliok and ont his foot.' 

Miss, n. Generally nsed by negroe^i and ignorant whites for 'Mrs.' 
These people fail to distinguish slight differences of pronunciation, which 
leads to many peculiar mistakes. 

Missionary Baptists^ n. The leading denomination of Baptists in 
the South. 

mitt, n. Mitten. 

mommick, v. tr. To mix up : to make a mess of. Cf. D. N. i, 891. 

monstous or monstrous, adv. Very. * She's a monstaua fine girl.' 

moonshine liquor, n. Illicitly distilled liquor. So called because 
quite generally made in the night. 

mosqulto-hawk, n. Dragon-fly or darning-needle. 

mostly, adv. Generally. * The Yirginians are mostly polite people.' 

mougrbt, pret. of may. Might. ' He mought have done it and then 
again he moughtnH.* 

mountain, n. Pronounced mounting. This pronunciation applies to 
quite a number of words ending in * ain.' The idea seems to be that it is a 
contraction and that the proper ending should be 'ing.' As 'founting,' 
' certingly.' etc. Cf . D. N. i, 875. 

mourn, v. Moan. * She was mourning all night with a toothache.' Cf. 
D. N. i, 379. 

mourner, n. A person ' under conviction,' at reviyal meetings. 

mourner's bench, n. Seat reserved for those seeking religion. 
Anxious seat. 

mover, n. An emigrant carrying his goods in wagons. 

mowingr-blade, n. Scythe. J>. N. ii, 289. 

much of a man, n. phr. A strong, robust man. ' He was much of a 
man and ought to have lived to a good old age if he had taken care of 
hisself.' 

muck of sweat, n. phr. Wet with sweat. ' I am a miLok of eweat 
and not fitten to come to the table.' 

mud*clerk, n. The second clerk of a river steamer. So called because 
it is his duty to go on shore (often at a mere mud bank,) to receive or check 
off freight. (Not facetious.) 
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mushroom) n. Prononnoed mnBbaioom. 

narratOy «. tr, Ptonoimoed norate or nanrata. To report. ' He norcUed 
aU oyer the settlement that I was going to leave.' 

natoraHy, often nachnlly, adv. Aotoally. <Thej were naehuUy 
driven onten honee and home.' 

nayel (n6b-l), n. Prononnoed nabel. 

neardesty twpeW. of near. Nearest. 

neck of woods, n. phr. Neighborhood. < He doesn't live in thla 
neek of woodt.^ 

necessity, n. Prononnoed noedoessity. D. N. ii, 289.. 

nelsrhbor, v. To be on yisiting terms with. < They don't neighbar with 
any of their neighbors' Of. D. N. i, 421. 

neighborhood road, n. phr. Byroad. 

neYer,adv. Used as a oommon form of negation. ' He naver touched me/ 
instead of ' he didnt tonoh me.' ' No I never /' is a very common expression 
corresponding to < no I didnt I' Of. D. N. ii, 240. 

new-groond) n. Newly cleared land. Of. D. N. ii, 240. 

newyear's gift, iiUerj. Oorresponding to 'Happy new-year I' Of. 
'Ohristmasgift.' 

nicker, v. i. Neigh. D. N. i, 68; ii, 240. 

nigger, n. A steam capstan nsed on river boats. 

nigger in the woodpile, n. phr. An expression implying conceal- 
ment. ' I snspioioned there was a nigger in the ufoodpile when I saw them 
conogning together.' 

nigger ofE^ v. phr. To bum logs in two by bnilding small fires on them. 

night, n. Nightfall. < PU not get home till afternigfAe.' 

no-account, a<l/. Worthless. ' He is a strickly no^uscount fellow.' 

notion (to my), cidv. phr. In my opinion. ' To my notion the jnry 
ooght to tnm him loose.' 

notionate, adj. Notional. ' She's mighty notionate when she's sick.' 

nubbin, n. A small ear of com. Of. D. N. i, 882, 842. 

numbers (of land), n. Description of land as given in deed. ' I goi 
the numbers of my land from the tax receipt.' 

O (prefixed to the name of a person), interj. Used in calling to a person 
at a distance. ' O / John I come to dinner.' 

oblige, V. Prononnoed obleege. 

Offen, prep, Ott of. ' I can't make good com offen that land.' Of. D. 
N. 1, 218. 

offen his box or off his box, adj. phr. Mistaken. < If he thinka 
he can fool me he is offen his box.* 

old«fleld, n. Land formerly in cnltiTation bnt now abandoned. It has 
been very common to cnltiyate land without f ertUising nntil exhausted and 
then abandon it, or ' turn it oat ' clearing new-gronnd in its stead. Many 
parts of the Sonth abound in ' old-fields.' 

old-field ptne, n. Pine trees growing on abandoned land. Second 
growth pine. 

Old-Mahster (Master), n. Qod. ' I expect to Uve right here till CHd- 
Maheter calls me.' 
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old-man, adj. Used as a prefix in speaking of elderly men. Not in a 
disrespectful sense. ' I had a chat with old-man Jones this morning. Cf . 
D. N. i, 801. 

old-woman, n. Wife, entirely irrespectiye of age. ' My old-woman 
is nineteen years old to-day.' 

onct, twict, adw. Once ; twice. Of. D. N. i, 875, 421. 

one-horse crop, n. A snudl crop. ' I am tending only a one-horse 
crop this sommer.' It is not oncommon for a poor man to do all his plow- 
ing with one horse or mole. He is sometimes called (and often calls himself) 
a ' one-horse farmer.' 

oodles, n. A large quantity. ' He has oodlee of money.' Of. ' Oodlins/ 
D. N. i, 892. 

omary (often onery), adj. Inferior. ' That's a mighty onery horse.' 
Of. D. N. i, 217. 

orphant, n. Orphan. ' I was left an orphant when I was six years old. ' 

outdone, ady. Pat out ; nonplussed. ' I neyer was so outdone before : 
I don't know which way to torn.' 

outed, adj. Disappointed. 

onten, prep. Oat of. * We are clean outen anything to eat.' Of. D. N. 
i, 878. 

outfit, n. Lot. ' There were five of them and we captured the whole 
outfit,' that is, aU of them. 

overly, adv. Extra. ' He is not an overly good farmer.' 

overplusfa, n. Overplos ; surplos. 

oxen, n. ag. Ox. ' He is a mighty good oxen.* * 1 own two fine oxene. ' 

pacify, V. tr. Pronounced peacify (ptsifai). 

pack, V. Oarry. ' I never did pack a watch.' Of. D. N. i, 28, 79, 878 ; 
ii, 240. 

pack {cuts to a bear, v. phr. Signifying a low occupation. Used in 
the expression : ' He isn't fitten to pcuik guts to a bear.* An expression of 
extreme contempt. 

pack news, v. phr. Tattle. ' She's the worst woman in our settlement 
about packing news.* 

paddle, v. To spank. 

painter, n. Panther. 

palins^, n. Pronounced palin. Picket. ' They're pullin' paline offen 
your fence.' Of. D. N. ii, 240. 

pallet, n. A bed made on the floor. ' I haven't got a spare bed, but I 
can make down a pallet for you.' 

pamper, v. tr. Pronounced pomper. '"Re ponipere his horses.' Of. 
D. N. ii, 242. 

panel, n. One tier of a rail or paling fence. ' It will take five hundred 
panele to fence that field.' 

pap, n. Father. It is not uncommon to hear a gprown man or woman 
speak of *pap.* This, however, is only among quite old-fashioned people. 
Of. D. N. i, 68 ; ii, 240. 

parson (as title), n. Preacher * Pureon Konnan will preach to-morrow.' 

pass the time of day, v. i>hr. To g^^^ ^^ff^ ^^ ao^ posted the 
time of day, but had uo chat. 
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pat, adj, Pertdnent. ' His remarks were migh^ pcU,^ 

pat Juba, V. pkr. To pat the knees for singing or dancing. A negro 
custom. 

pat, stand, v. phr. To be firm ; to stick to one's position. ' Tell the 
boys to stand p<U,* 

patalpa, n. Catalpa. A oorions but common mispronunciation. 

patddn^, ». In expression ' not a patchingt^ not comparable. * Smith's 
speech wasn't a pcOening to the one Jones made.' 

patent, oi^/. Pronounced patten. ' He booght a patten chum.' 

patridfire (partridge), n. QoaU. Cf . D. N. i, 6, 67, 240. 

paWy UiaWy noun$. Father; mother. (In the North pa; maJ) Cf. D. 
N. 1,8,68,240; U, 240. 

pawndedy pret and pp. Pawned. * He pawnded his watch for the 
money.' 

pay outy V. phr. To settle in foil ; to get out of debt. 

pea, n. The balance weight of a steelyards or scales. 

pears like (pronounced ' peers '), v. jp^. Appears as if . 'It pears like 
you dont know me.' Cf. D. N. i, 66. 

pec'an^ n. Pronounced pec 'on. This pronunciation is uniyersal. 

pecky V. U To tap ; to rap. ' He was peeking at the door.' 

peckerwood, n. Woodpecker. 

pedigree, ». History. ' If he doesn^t go straight FU tell his pedigree.* 
Not applying to family descent, but to personal history. 

pen, n. Orib (for com, etc.). 

pen-point, n. Steel pen. ' He bought a box of pen-p<dnts.* Cf . D. N. 
i,802. 

perchy n. Pronounced pearch (ptr^^, a fish. Cf. D. N. ii, 241. 

perty cuSy. Pronounced peart. liyely. ' Hit's a mighty pectrt baby.' 
This is the usual compliment passed on a young infant. Cf. D. N. ii, 241. 

persuade, «. tr. To urge. ' He kept persuadin and perswuiin till I 
told him flat-footed I wouldn't go anyhow.' 

peruse (often p'ruse), «. tr. To read. A fayorite word among the 
yery ignorant and the colored people. ' Will you p*ruse this letter for me t 
I caint read writin.' One of many instances of a tendency to use large words. 

pester, v. tr. To annoy. The latter word not used. ' Does it peeter 
you for me to read aloud V Cf. D. N. ii, 241. 

pet, n. 1. Fayorite. ' She is a pretty woman and the pet of the town.' 
2. Often applied to boils, etc. Something that has to be carefully treated. 
' I'ye got a pet on the back of my neck.' 

phlegm, n. Pronounced phleem (film). Mucous. 

piano (pronounced pt'nni or pai*»ni), n. Piano. The usual pronuncia- 
tion among old-fashioned people. Cf . D. N. i, 875. 

picayune, n. Sixpence ; six and a quarter cents. Formerly a common 
coin and the smallest in circulation. * He isn't worth a picayune P Pennies 
are not used to any extent in the South, and formerly were almost unknown. 

pickaninny, n. A negro child. 

piddle, V. i. To potter. To do light work. 

pided,cu^. Pied; spotted. 'The cow \b pided all oyer.' Cf. D. N. 
ii, 241. 
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pike, n. Turnpike ; leyee road. 

pin-headed» adj. A term of contempt. » * That pin-headed lawyer 1' 

pinery (paineri), n. A pineapple plantation. 

piney-woodS) n. Pine woods ; pinery. 

pip up, V. phr. Pay np. (Hnmorooa.) ' Yon might as well p^ «p / 
yon've lost yonr bet.* 

pitchy V. tr. In ezpreesion pitch a crop, to plan the distribntion of 
ground for a eeason's crop. ' I haven't pitohed my crop folly, but I aim to 
plant ten acres, at least, in cotton.* 

plank, n. A sawed board of any thickness. ' The hoose is ceiled with 
half inch pkmk.* (See 'board.*) Cf. D. N. ii, 241. 

plantation, n. Farm. Cf. D. N. i, 880. 

plat (plait), n. Braid. 'She wears her hair in two plat$.^ Of. D. K. 
ii,241. 

pleasing, adj. Pleasant. ' He is a mighty pleasing yonng man.* 

plumb, adv. Entirely; abeolntely. 'My com crop is plumb roint.* 
' The hoose was plumb empty.* Cf . D. N. i, 287, 878 ; ii, 241. 

plumb-peacfa, n. Clingstone peach. 

plunder, n. Effects; hoosehold goods. 'They left some chairs and 
other plunder in the hoose when they moved oot.* Cf. D. N. ii, 241. 

pneunionia, n. Pronounced nomony (nflm'dni). Nomony-fever also 
osed. 

point-blank or pint-blank, adj. Direct. ' He told a poini-hlank 
Ue.' Cf. D. N. ii, 241. 

poke, n. A small bag. Hence the expression ' pig in a poke.* 

pole-road, n. A canseway or croesway, made by laying down poles or 
logs close together and covering with earth. 

pone, n. A loaf of corn-bread. Cf . D. N. i, 64, 878. 

poor, adj. Pronoonced pore. Cf. D. N. i, 71, 284, 875. 

poor folks has poor ways, prov. phr. A rather common saying 
osed apologetically by very poor people. 

poorly (porely), adj. Sick. Used when one is serioosly ill. 'He is 
mighty porely and I'm afraid he won*t live throogh the day.* In the North 
the corresponding expression is ' very low.* 

poor whites, n. phr. A term applied to a class of people in Northern 
G^rgia and some other sections ; crackers, q. v. 

pooy or poowee, intetj. The common call for hogs. 

pop, V. To snap; to break. *P!t>p the whip.' * Pop the stick in two.* 
Cf . D. N. ii, 242. 

pop-eyed, adj. Having prominent eyes. 

portly, a4i. Thrifty ; losty. ' He is a portly child.* 

possum-fruit, n. Persimmons. A common wild froit. (Facetioos.) 

posties, n. PI. of post ' I brooght yoo a load of potties.* 

powerful, cuiv. In a high degree ; extremely. 'He is a powerful bad 
man.* ' I*m powerful gUd to see yoo I* Cf. D. N. i, 211 ; ii, 242. 

preacher, n. as title. Elder. ' Preacher Bolin will be here to dinner.* 

preaching, n. Meeting ; service. ' We all went to prettehing last 
Sonday.* Cf . D. N. 1, 892. 
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professor, n. A male teacher. This abuse of the word ' professor ' 
seems to have grown up in the^onntry districts recently. It is now applied 
indiscriminately to any schoolmaster. 

project or projeck (accent on first syL), v. i. To experiment. ' He 
is always projeckin with something new. 

proposialy n. ProposaL 

proudy adj. Glad. ' I am mighty proud to meet you.' Cf. D. N. i, 878. 

prove it by me, you cau't, phr. I don't know. * How much is 
Brown worth f * Ton ocm*t prove it by meJ* Equivalent to ' I can't tell.' 

pumpkin custard, n. Pumpkin pie. 

puncheon, n. A heayy split plank, sometimes smoothed with an adse 
or az. ' The stable has a puncheon floor.' 

puny, adj. 111 ; sick. ' I'm feelin powerful puny to-day.' 

qualify to, v, phr. To cause to make affidavit. * He signed the state- 
ment and was qualified to it before a justice of the peace,' that is, swore to it. 

quarters, n. pi. Houses occupied by negro farm hands. In the days 
of slavery these houses were generally grouped near the planter's house. 
' It was late and the men had all gone to quarters,^ 

quarter-horse, n, A horse able to run a short distance in a fast time. 
* He ran like a quarter-hor$e ' is an expression often applied to a man. Cf . 
D. N. i, 422. 

queer, adj. Pronounced quare. This word is generally used in an 
objectionable sense. * They are quare people and we don't have much to do 
with them.' 

quince*apple, n. Quince. Sometimes ' squinch-apple.' 

rack out, v. phr. To start out. (Humorous.) 'Let's rack out for 
home.' 

racket, n. Disturbance : fight. ' They had a racket at the saloon. Cf . 
D. N. ii, 248. 

raise, v, tr, 1. Start. ' The horse couldn't raiee a trot' * The boys 
raieed a quarrel.' 2. Find. ' Pve hunted all day, but can't raise him.' 

raising or raisin, n. Bringing up. ' The child was spoiled in raitin.* 

range, n. Place where cattle roam. Also applied to persons. ' He'd 
better keep offen my range if he doesn't want trouble.' 

rank, v. tr. To lay side by side, as cordwood. ' I will give one dollar a 
cord for cutting, splitting and raiUeing.^ 

rare (rear), v. t. To rant ; to talk abusively. 

rather (had my), v. phr. Had my choice. ' I would stay at home if I 
hctd my rather,* Also pronounced ruther. 

rather, adv. Pronounced ruther. 

rattler, n. Battlesnake. 

reckon, v, i. Suppose. ' I reckon ypu had give out expecting me. 
Also used as a word of assent : * Can you cash this check for me f 'I 
reckon,* This wbrd is very common, but is never used in the sense of ' cal- 
culate ' as many dialect irriters seem to think. Cf . D. N. ii, 248. 

red*liquor, n. Whiskey. 

rehaul, v. Overhaul ; repair. 

re-nig, v. To back out. *We made a fair and square trade but he 
re-niqged and auled out of it.' 
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me or me back, v. and v. phr. To trade back. ' We traded yester- 
day and he wanted to rue to-day.* Of. D. N. i, 898 ; ii, 244. 

mint (rained)y pp. Injured ; not neoeesarily spoiled. ' The hail ruint 
my wheat so it won't make over half a crop.' Of. D. N. ii, 244. 

rnn o£f, v. phr. To sorrey (land). ' He onght to have his land run off 
before he bnilds his fence.' 

sack, n. Bag. < The cow has a fnll 9ack.^ Cf. D. N. U, 244. 

sack (to get the), v. phr. To be dismissed ; to ' get the mitten.' 

sad, adj. Soggy. ' This bread is sad,' Cf. D. N. i, 76, 284. 

sad-iron, n, Flatiron. 

saddle-wallets, n. Saddlebags. 

safte (sdft), n. Safe. ' I can make yoa aafU for yoor money.' Meaning 
' I can g^Ye good secnrity.' * 

sag^e-sri'ass, n. Sedge-grass. Also called * broom-sage,' 

sagre-field, n. An old field gprown np with sedge-grass. 

sallet (salad), n. Greens. < We had boiled sallet for dinner.' Cf . D. N. 
U, 244. 

sand-blow, n. A small monnd ndsed by gas blowing up throogh sandy 
soil during earthquakes. They are yery common in the vicinity of New 
Madrid, Missouri. 

sang^, n. Ginseng. 

sangp-diggers or sang^hunters, n. Persons who make a business of 
digging ginseng roots. Only the poorest people follow the business, as the 
plant is rare and gprows only in remote places. The root when dried is 
worth from three to flve dollars a pound. 

sashay, v, %, To start out. (Facetious.) 

satisllEictional, adj. Satisfactory. 

saw, pp, of see. Seen. 'I haven't aaw him.' Deplorably common. 
Cf. D. N. U, 244. 

sawder, n. Solder. 

sawyer, n. A snag, generally a whole tree, one end of which is fixed 
and the other floating. The up and down movement caused by the current 
gives it its name. 

scads, n. A large quantity. ' He has socuia of money.' Cf. D. N. i, 
898,424. 

scalt, pp. Scalded. 

scandalous (often soanlous), adj. Unreasonable. 'Those children 
make a gcandalous racket.' 

scare, v. tr. Pronounced skeer, 

scary or skeery, a4j. Frightful. ' It was a skeery sight.' 

scase, adj. Scarce. Cf. D. N. i, 62, 284. 

sclent, n. Scion. ' My onions growed from teienta,* 

scorpion, n. A small lizard. 

scrape (cotton), v, tr. To hoe cotton. 

scribe, n. Writer. ' I can read writin, but Pm a mighty poor scribe.' 

scrousre, v. i. Crowd; to push. Cf. D. N. i, 62, 284, 874. 

season, n. A soaking rain. * We had a good seamm last night.' 

seed, prtt. and pp. of see. * I never seed sich.' A rather common 
expression meaning, * I never saw such conduct.' Corresponding to 'I never 
mw the Uke.' Cf. D. N. i, 277, 872 ; ii, 244. 
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seed-tick, n. The common wood-tick. 

ses^aciate, v. i. To fare; to get on. (Hnmorons.) 'Well, how do 
yon-nns segcunate to-day f Cf . D. N. i, 281. 

sense, v. tr. To nndentand ; to comprehend. ' I read the letter but I 
couldn't tense it.» Cf. D. N. 1. 898. 

serminty n. Sermon. 

set-line, n. A trot-line, g. v, 

settlemint, n. Settlement. 

shake, n. Earthquake. 'The sand-blows came up during the New 
Madrid shakes.' 

shaking-asrue (or often ' shakes '). Ague accompanied by shivering. 
It is ' dumb ague ' when no shivering occurs. Cf. D. N. i, 66, 211, 899. 

share, n. Pronounced sheer. Cf . D. N. i, 886. 

she, pm. Used for many inanimate things. ' My clock run as well as 
ever after I run coal-oil through her. She stopped at half -past seven.' 

shell-road, n. Boad made or covered with shells. Common in Florida 
and Louisiana. 

Sheth, n. Sheath. Cf. D. N. i, 6, 68, 241. 

shine (the eyes), v, phr. To throw light in the eyes of animals when 
hunting at night. 

shiver, v. tr. To split. 'The tree was shivered by lightning.' Cf. D. 
N. ii, 245. 

shoe-mouth deep, adj. phr. Ankle deep. 

shooting match (the whole), h. phr. The whole lot ' We found 
Ave fellows in a bunch and captured the whole shooting maieh.' Cf. D. N. 
1,424. 

shrub o£f, v. phr. To clear land superficially. To cut only the smallest 
trees. 

Shuck, V. tr. Husk. Cf . D. N. i, 888 ; ii, 245. 

shuck, pret. and pp. of shake. ' We shuck hands all round.' 

shucking, n. A husking bee. ' There will be a shucking and a dance 
at the Widow Smith's to-night.' 

shucks, inteii. Pshaw. ' O shucks I He's no good 1' 

shut, V. tr. Pronounced shet. ' Shet the door.' Cf. D. N. i, 29, 278, 
874. Get shet of, get rid of. ' I haven't got shet of my cold.' Pret. pro- 
nounced shot, as ' he shot the door in my face.' 

side-meat, n. Bacon. 

sifter, n. Sieve. ' I want to borrow a sifter full of meal.' 

simlin, n. A small kind of squash. 

singing (singin), n. Singing school. ' There will be a singin to-night.' 

sit by, V. phr. An invitation to take a seat at table. ' Sit by and have 
some dinner.' 

size the pile, v. phr. To guess the amount of one's money. ' I went to 
pay my bill and he sized my pile and took it all.' 

skelp, V. tr. To mark slightly. 'The bullet just skelped his cheek.' 
Cf . D. N. a, 245. 

Skift, n. Skiff. A small boat. Cf . D. N. i, 287, 888. 

skift (of snow), n. A light snow. ' There was a skift of snow on the 
ground in the morning.' 
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sklllety n. A ■hallow iron yeeael with iron oorer nsed for cooking or 
baking at a fireplace. In baking the skillet lid is covered with hot embers. 
C£. D. N. i, 818 ; U, 246. 

Skinty pret. and pp. Skinned. ' I fell down and akint my shin.' 

skullduggery, n. Rascality ; underhand plotting. 

skuin, pp. Skimmed. ' They sold tkum milk.' 

slack-Jaw, n. Impudent language. ' Don't give me any of your tlaek- 
jawP 

slash, n. Wet bottom land. A sUuh difPers from a slough in having no 
perceptible channel. Cf . D. N. i, 888 ; ti, 245. 

slick, adj. Slippery. ' This walk is mighty $liek,^ 

slide, n. Sled. 

slip^huck, V. tr. To remove the outer husk only in husking com. In 
gathering from the standing stalks (as is common in the West and South) it 
is usual to break off the ears with the inner husk, leaving the outer husk on 
the stalk. 

Slipe, n. Slip or strip. ' I bought a alipe two rods wide off of the 
adjoining tract of land.' 

slouch, n. Pronounced slew. A sluggish stream, generally the channel 
of a swamp, and always dry in long continued dry weather. 

smart- Aleck, n. A self-sufficient fellow. 

smart chance, n. A considerable quantity. ' There will be a smart 
<ihanc€ of peaches this season.' Cf. D. N. i, 48, 874. 

smother, n. Dense smoke. ' The fire made a big mnother^ but finally 
went out.' 

smothering spell, v, phr. Difficult respiration. 

smouge, V. i. To overreach ; to cheat. ' He tried to amouge on me.' 
Of. D. N. i, 874 (Smouch); ii, 245. 

smudge, n. A smoky fire made for the purpose of driving away insects. 
* We keep up a smudge in the cow-yard every night on account of the gnats.' 

snag, n. A log or tree sunk in a channel of a river. Cf . D. N. i, 809. 

snag-boat, n. A steamboat fitted up for the removal of snags. 

snatched, pp. adj. Hurried. ' Don't be snatched P Meaning ' do not 
hurry away.' 

snead, n. Snath ; the handle of a scythe. (This is also provincial Eng- 
lish.) 

snub, V. i. To sob. ' She. sat in a comer snyJtbing tor half an hour.' 

snurl, n. Gnarl. ' The wood is full of snurls and hard to split' 

SO, adv. Without change. 'I drink my coffee just to,' that is without 
sugar or cream. ' I always take my whisky so,' or ' straight.' The so is 
accented. (Cf. (j^rman 'geradezu.' Ed.) 

soffc-peach, n. Freestone peach. 

sof C-sawder (solder), n. Flattery ; blarney. * Ton needn't come around 
me with your soft-satoder.^ In the North ' soft soap ' is the equivalent. 

sook cafe, sook, sook. Used in calling cows. (In the North co-bos.) 
' Bos ' is never used in the South. 

something dead up the branch, prov. phr. An expression of 
suspicion ; equivalent to * something rotten in Denmark.' 
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sooDy ctdv. Early. ' Well get up soon in the morning.* (Unlyersal.) 
Cf . D. N. ii, 245. 

sort of^ adv, phr, Pronoonoed sorter. Somewhat. ' I feel aorier used 
up to-day.' In the North the corresponding expression is * kinder ^ or^ind 
of.' Of. D. N. ii, 245. * I couldn't sorter afford to pay that mnch.' Em- 
phasis strong on the sorter, 

SOUPy V, tr. To sip. ' He souped his coffee.' 

sour on» v. phr. To turn against. (Hnmorons.) ' She «ou»*ecl on him 
when she found he had no money.' 

souy or souwee ! interj. Used in driving hogs. In the North ' whee 1' 

speak-easy, n. An illicit dram-shop ; a ' blind tiger.' 

speaking, n. A political meeting. ' There will be a speakin at the 
<*roes roads to-morrow and all the candidates will be there.' 

splke-nail, n. Spike. 

spleen, n. An enlarged spleen. ' My little boy is not well ; Fm afraid 
he has a touch of the spleen,^ 

split the blanket, v. phr, i. Parted (man and wife). ' They split the 
blanket after living together ten years.' (Facetious.) 

spout y (land), €m(/. Saturated with water. Also 'springy.' 

spreads, n. Shallows formed by the filling up of the channel of a river 
by sediment. The 'spreads' of the St. Francis river cover many square 
miles. 

spring^house, n. A small house built over a spring of water, in which 
milk, butter, etc., are kept cool. A ' well-house ' is often used for the same 
purpose, the surplus water being allowed to flow into a shallow trough in 
which pans, etc., are placed. 

square, n. The flower-bud of the cotton plant. (These buds are tri- 
angular, not quadrangular.) * My cotton is dropping its sqwzres,* 

stall, V. i. To stick fast in the mud. * My team stcUded three times on 
the way to town.' 

stamping^STi^Ound, n. Place of resort. 'My old stamping-ground 
was in Buncombe county, North Carolina.' The expression is, no doubt, 
•derived from the habit of cattle standing together in some shady place. 
This was called their stamping-ground. 

stand, n. 1. Hive of bees, including the bees. ' He sold four stand of 
bees.' 2. The gprowth of wheat or other grain after sowing. ' My oats have 
not made a good stand,^ that is they failed to grow properly. A good stand 
means when all or nearly all the seeds grow. Cf . D. N. ii, 246. 

staple, n. Pronounced steeple. ' The gate was held by a hook and 
steeple.' 

staves, gone to, v, phr. Wrecked ; ruined. * He got to drinking 
worse and worse and finally went to staves entirely.' 

steel-mill, n. An old-fashioned hand mill, shaped like a coffee mill, 
used for grinding com. 

Stick, V, tr. Prick. * She stuck me with a pin.' Cf. D. N. ii, 246. 

stick-and*dlrt (chimney), cidj, phr, A chimney made with sticks laid 
up 'log house fashion' and plastered with clay. Still common in some 
localities. 
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Stoby n. Stake. ' He set a mnlberfy stob at eaoh corner of his land. 

Stoldy pret. of steaL * He stold away my daughter. ' 

store-house^ n. Store ; a honse in which goods are sold. 

Store-tea, n. Tea. ' We caint afford store-tea and so make out with 
sassafras.' 

stuck on, ctdj, phr. Fond of. ' I'm not stuck an cotton growing ; I 
rather raise com.' 

study, V, t. To think ; to consider. ' 111 study about that and let yon 
know later.' ' I never studied about his treating me thataway.' Cf. D. N. 
ii, 246. 

such, pron. Pronounced sech or sioh. * I won't go with sich.* Cf. D. 
N. i, 6, 7, 240. 

suddently, adv. Suddenly. 

sus^ar^orchard, n. A grove of sugar-maple trees." ' Sap-bush ' in 
the North. 

sugrar-tree, n. Hard maple or sugar-maple. 

sull, V. t. To sulk ; to balk. ' My oxens suU whenever they get hot/ 
* She is a quare child and sulls whenever she is contrairied.' Cf. D. N. ii^ 
246. 

sun-down, n. Sunset. (Sunrise and sxmset not used.) 

sun-pain, n. A kind of headache. Pain over the eyes. 

sun-up, n. Sunrise. * I was up before sun-up and saw the sun riie.' 

sunk-lands, n. Liands that settled during an earthquake. Many thou- 
sands of acres of dry land along the Mississippi river became swampy, or 
were covered with lakes permanently as a result of the New Madrid earth- 
quakes in the year 1812. 

supple, (Mdj. Pronounced souple. 

sure, adj. Pronounced shore. Cf. C. B. i, 71, 284, 424. 

sure, adv. Pronounced shore, as ' shore fine ;' ' he is a shore good fellow. ^ 

sure-enough, adj. Pronounced shore-enough. (Genuine. 'Hit's a 
shore-enough gold watch.' 'He gave the boy a sure-enough watch.' Cf. 
D. N. i, 69. 

suspicion, V. tr. Suspect. 'I suspicioned that fellow from the start.' 
Cf. D. N. ii, 246. 

swag, V. i. Sag. * The foundations were not good and the house has 
swagged a right smart. 

swamp-angel, n. A young woman from the swamps or backwoods. 
(Facetious.) 'All the young bucks and their swamp-angels came to the 
circus.' 

swamper, n. An inhabitant of the swamps. 

swap my nag to his'u, idiom, phr. Swap horses with him. 

swarthy, often swathy, adj. Sallow. ' He has had chills so long, he 
is right swarthy J* 

sweet-bread, n. Cake. 

sweetning or sweetnin, n. Sugar. ' Long sweetnin ' is molasses. 
' I like long sweetnin on my hoe-cakes.' 

swimming-hole, n. A deep place in a small stream suitable for a 
bathing or swimming place. 
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syrup-standy n. Syrap-cxip or pitcher. 

tackle, n. Pronoanoed tekle (tdkl). 'Can I boi 
Ukiir 

tail, n. The lower part of a skirt ; the trail of a 
fellow stepped on the tail of my dress.' 

take ihf v. phr. tr, 1. Of school, to open it in 
ground, to add new-cleared land to a farm. * He too 
east side of his farm' last winter.' 

take out, v. phr. t. To unhitch (horses). ' He t 
the honse as soon as the cloud came up.' Of. D. N. ii, 

take the rag off, v, phr. To excel ; tg outshini 
offen anything in our settlement.' 

take to the brush, v, phr. Run away. ' He t 
picioned and took to the bruah,^ 

take up books, v, phr. To resume studies at sc 
or after recess. 

take up land, v. phr. To buy or * enter ' goven 

take up with, v. phr. To become attached to ; i 
old wether tctken up with the cattle.' 

taken, pret, of take. Took. * He admitted he ta 

tale, n. A scandalous report. * I've heerd a tale 
repeat it.' 

talk turkey, v. phr. To talk plainly. ' I'm goir 
him and see if I can't get him to mend his ways.' 

tap, n. Nut. ' I caint get a tap that will fit this b 

tar, n. Pronounced tair (tasr). ' I always greeze 
totr.' 

tarpaulin, n. Pronounced tarpoleon. This rema 
is uniyersal on southern rivers where tarpaulin ooyers i 

tell (sood bye), v. Bid good bye. * Tell the lady g< 

Tennessy, n. Tennessee, with accent on first syll 

terrapin, n. Pronounced tarrapin. 

terrible, adv. Pronounced turrible. A common ^ 
of 'yery.' 'He is a turrible fine man.' Much used b 
* Very ' is 9ot often used. ' Mighty,' or ' monstrous,' 
place. * Quite ' is almost unknown, ' right ' taking it 

terrier, n. Pronounced tarrier. * The dog is a Sc 

that, adv. So. ' I was that tired I could hardly 
from the adj. use of that. 

theirselves, pr. Themselves. 

there, where, adve. Pronounced thar, whar. 
A very common pronunciation among old-fashioned pe< 

this-a-way, that-a-way, adv, phr. This way, 
coming this-a-way when you seed him V Of. D. N. i, I 

thouten, prep. Without. ' I won't go fAouten y 

throw out, V, phr. Dispossess; eject. «He wot 
till he was throroed out by the sheriff.' 

thumps, the, n. Palpitation of the Ix^,.«l 
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troflfc, n. Trough. , . lines are attached. 

trot.ltoe,n. Along fishing Una *- ^^^J^es caUed * set-lines.' 
The lines axe nsually set over night and are some*"" 
Hooks are attached to the short lines. ^^ f ftrmer and raise* lots of 

truck, n. Prodnoe ; crops. * He is a «^^ ^^ ^^ing applied only 
truek.^ The word includes grain, cotton, ^^'*\. 
to garden stuff as at the North. Cf . D. N. i, ^ ^ g|gl,t.» Cf . D. N. 

tuclc, in^e. of take. Took. * He fucAf everything m K 

ii, 248. „ . ^. ,^«re comb used for holding a 

tuckin-comb, n. Back comb; a large 
woman's hair in place. ^^^^^ jg a very fashion- 

Tuesclay, n. Prononnced Chewsday (t/inzae;. 
able pronunciation. ^j^«« of music. 

tane.«. P«>---<f «!'-• <t/^-) ' -^^^^t^^Uted to the gmn. 

tupelo-glim, n. Swamp tupelo. A tree nov 

turkle, n. Turtle. .« , 

tarn. n. «'!'*,.' °* *r,Ii:^'"«. l^T *^That fence won't turn ct- 
tarn. «. tr. To stop or ' head off oatUe. ^ "•• 

He.' Cf. D N. u, 248 H,„ree«iii« bour of the night when 

tarn of the nlKht. nj^r. ^^^^^/^^ die. Some time after 
thorn who are sick are eupposed to he moet likely *" 
midnight. ' He eeemed to be mending, hut about the turn of the »m;« 
taken worse and died just before morning.' oooorite 

turn oat (ground), v. j*r. To abandon worn out land. The opposite 

of * taking in ground.' n* n N ii 248 

ancle,". An elderly man ; especiaUy an aged negro. «. D.N.u^. 
Uncle Billy ; Uncle Bob, etc. An appellation u«»d « a term of 

,e^t tow«d oli men. UncU prefixed to the fuU name is often applied to 

men of prominence, as ' UneU Billy Norman,' etc. 

under-bit, n. A out in the ear of cattle or hogs ae « mark of owner- 

"^"underminded, «.. ^'\**™^'^"^ ' ^f**^ *f ^'"*^* ^';,«„ cf D N 
aneasy, 04). Pronounced oneaey, Also onpleaaant ; onwell. Cf. D. W. 

i, 19, 78, 217. 

ITnivers'allftn «. UniTersalist. 

unsighted, adj. Unexpected; unforeseen. 'It was i*n*ti//.ted on my 

^"lililtil, prep, and con/- Pronounced ontwell. 

»» and ^out, t,. phr. Able to be up. 

nL around. *' Phr. To frequent. -His cattle u»« at-aund my place 
.U t^! «^." Sis p^uUar phrase i. very common. Cf . D N. ii, 248. 

vamose, ». <• Pronounced vamoose. To disappear suddenly. Cf. D. 

N. 1, 825, 4 . animal. ' Some varmint is catcUng my chickens.' 

varmint, n. Anywuaw" 

^vi^L8S^nouncedvaigr^s),ac^;^ Fierce ; vicioue. ' He keeps the 

viorousest dog in *^^-' Growth from seed accidentally distributed from 

volunteer (crop;, «• 
former crop. Cf. i^- ^^' 
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timber, n. Forest ; woods. * He took to the timber as soon as the 
sheriff got after him.' Cf. D. N. ii, U7, 

titman, n. The smallest of a litter of pigs. In the North ' rant.' Cf . 
D. N. i, 218. 

tOy prep. Used saperflnonsly in infinitives after have^ cansatlTe, as ' 111 
haye a man to examine the land.' * He had a horse to die.' This use of to 
is quite common in country newspapers, as * Mr. Jones had a barn to born 
yesterday.' 

tOKlOy n. ' Doings. ' ' They had a big to-do at the courthonse yesterday. ' 

toad-frogr,n. Toad. Cf. D. N. ii, 247. 

tochy pret. of touch or tech. Touched. ' I neyer toch him.' Dialect 
writers often get this expression toehed, which is a double preterite and would 
be considered incorrect by any * native.' 

tolerable (often tollable), cuij. The almost invariable reply to the 
salutation ' how do you do f It is hardly good form among the country peo- 
ple to say one is well. In nine cases out of ten the reply to an inquiry as to 
health will be * tolerable,' or ' just tolerable,' or * only tolerable.^ It is not 
to be inferred that they are out of health ; it is simply the fashionable 
response. Cf. D. N. i, 875. 

top-cropy n. The last picking of cotton. The lower bolls are first to 
open and are the best. The top bolls are late to open and the cotton in them 
is not as well matured. There are three or four pickings. 

top«fodder» n. The tops of corn cut off and cured. 

torn-dowiiy adj. Violent. 'He is a tom-doum fellow when he is 
drinking and everybody is afraid of him.' 

tossely n. and v. Tassel. The spike at the top of a cornstalk. Cf. D. 
N. i, 72, 218, 219, 284, 241. 

tote, V. Carry. * Will this horse tote double !' 

tote fair, v. phr. To do the right thing ; to play fair. ' We'll get 
along aU right if he'll toU fair.' Cf. D. N. i, 894. 

toncby V. tr. Pronounced tech. * He never teehed me.' Cf. D. N. i, 
876. Cf. toch. 

toucllouSy adj. Pronounced techous. Querulous. ' He's getting mighty 
techous in his old age.' 

tour, n. Pronounced tower. Journey. ' They have gone on their wed- 
din' tower. ^ 

trashy n. Worthless people. Cf. D. N. ii, 247. 

trashy poor white, n. phr. A term applied to the lowest class of 
whites and used more often by colored people than others. The supply of 
this class is large. They have no ambition for themselves or their children, 
and seem contented with the most squalid surroundings if they can only get 
a sufficient quantity of tobacco, which is chewed not only by the men but 
by the women, unless they are dipping snuff. 

tree-sugar, and tree-syriip, n. Maple sugar and syrap. 

tricks, n. Small articles. * Pick up your tricks and get out of here.' 

triflingr or trlflln, odj. Good for nothing; mean. * That dog is 
mighty triflin.* 

trigrgrer, v. i. To lay plans. ' He's triggerin to get out of paying his 
just debts.' 
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trofi, n. Trough. 

troMine^ n. A long flflhing line to which short linee are attached. 
The lines are nsnally set over night and are sometimes called ' set-lines. '^ 
Hooks are attached to the short lines. 

truck, n. Produce ; crops. ' He is a good farmer and raises lots of 
truok.^ The word indndes grain, cotton, etc., instead of being applied only 
to garden stnif as at the North. Cf . D. N. i, 884. 

tuck, pret, of take. Took. ' He tuck everything in sight.' Cf. D. N. 
ii, 248. 

tackin-comby n. Back comb; a large comb used for holding a 
woman's hair in place. 

Tuesday, n. Pronounced Chewsday (t/inzd6). This \b a very fashion- 
able pronunciation. 

tune, n. Pronounced chune (t/iun) ; a selection of music. 

tupelo-gum, n. Swamp tnpelo. A tree not related to the gum. 

turkle, n. Turtle. 

turn, n. Grist. ' He took a turn of com to the mill.' 

turn, V. tr. To stop or 'head off' cattle. ' That fence won't turn cat- 
tle.' Cf. D. N. ii, 248. 

turn of the night, n. phr. The depressing hour of the night when 
those who are sick are supposed to be most likely to die. Some time after 
midnight. ' He seemed to be mending, but about the turn of the night he 
taken worse and died just before morning.' 

turn out (ground), v. phr. To abandon worn out land. The opposite 
of ' taking in gpround.' 

uncle, n. An elderly man ; especially an aged negro. Cf. D. N. ii, 248. 

Uncle Billy ; Uncle Bob, etc. An appellation used as a term of 
respect toward old men. Unols prefixed to the full name is often applied to 
men of prominence, as * Uncle Billy Norman,' etc. 

under-bit, n. A cut in the ear of cattle or hogs as a mark of owner- 
ship. 

underminded, pp. Undermined ; taken advantage of. 

uneasy, adj. Pronounced oneasy. Also onpleasant ; onwell. Cf . D. N. 
i, 19, 78, 217. 

Univer8*alian, n. Uniyersalist. 

unsighted, adj. Unexpected ; unforeseen. ' It was unsighted on my 
part.' 

until, prep, and conj. Pronounced ontwell. 

up and about, v. phr. Able to be up. 

use around, v. phr. To frequent. ' His cattle use around my place 
all the time.' This peculiar phrase is very common. Cf. D. N. ii, 248. 

vamose, v. i. Pronounced vamoose. To disappear suddenly. Cf. D. 
N. i, 825, 426. 

varmint, n. Any wild animal. ' Some varmint is catching my chickens. ' 
Cf. D. N. i, 875. 

vignrous (pronounced vaigrvs), <idj. Fierce ; vicious. * He keeps the 
vigrousest dog in town.' 

volunteer (crop), n. (3hrowth from seed accidentally distributed from 
former crop. Cf . D. N. ii, 248. 
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wallow or waller, v. tr. To throw in wrestling. * I waUered him 
twiot out of three times.' 

want in, want out, eto. v. pkr. Want to get in, eto. ' The dog 
wanU in: Cf. D. N. ii, 248. 

wamiit, n. Walnat. Cf. D. N. i, 89. 

washinif, n. Bathing. ' All the boys in school went in wathingj* 

watermlllion, n. Watermelon. 

watch out, V. phr. i. Look oat ! Take care 1 Cf. D. N. i, 64, 426 ; 
ii, 248. 

water, hold, v. pf^r. Bear investigation. ' That storj won't hold 
water.'' 

water-gr^p, n. Water gate. A swinging gate hung oyer a stream which 
rises with the water and closes when the water goes down. 

water^haul, n. A fruitless effort. From a failure to catch any fish in 
drawing in a net. * We thought we had them surrounded, but when we 
closed in it proved to be a water-hauV 

water^hole, n. A deep place in a stream of water. ' There will be a 
baptising in the vxiter-hole below Lick Creek bridge on Sunday.' 

water^obbed, adj, Watersoaked. 

wattle and daub, n. phr, A form of construction used in chimney- 
building. It consists of interwoven sticks or withes covered with clay. 
Entirely different from the ' stick and dirt ' chimney. 

wax or gum-wax, n. Chewing gum. 

weapon, n. (Pronounced weepon.) * I never have carried weepom since 
the war.' Cf. D. N. i, 69. 

weather^breeder, n. Conditions portending a change of weather. 
' Hit's mighty fair to-day, but I'm afraid its only a weaiher-brteder,^ 

weather^break, n. Shelter from the wind. Often applied to a grove 
of trees along the edge of a field left as shelter from the wind. 

weasel-skin, n. Pocketbook. (Humorous.) 'I made him draw his 
WBoael'Mkin,'* 

weeding-hoe, n. Common hoe ; garden hoe, as distinguished from 
the heavy cotton hoe or chopping-hoe. 

weU-flxed, ndj. Wealthy ; weU to do. Cf . D. N. ii, 248. 

wench, n. Negress. Often * nigger- wench.' Cf. D. N. i, 348. 

whack, out of, adj, phr. Out of order. ' My watch is out of whack.* 

wheat-fbn or fan, n. A fanning mill. 

which, pron. What 1 Used when one fails to hear distinctly. 

white-liquor, n. The raw product of distillation. Moonshine whiskey. 

white-walnut, n. Butternut. A kind of tree. 

whoa, interj. Used in driving loose cattle. It is somewhat curious that 
the same word is used for driving cattle forward that is used for stopping 
horses. In the North cattle are driven with shouts of < Whay ! Whay !' 

whop, V. tr. Whip ; punish. 

winding, to knock, v. phr. To give a staggering blow. ' He knocked 
the fellow winding^ (windirj). 

winding-blades, n. Reel. ' I had just got my yam offen my wind- 
ing-bkuies.* 
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winter^feTer, n. Pneumonia. 

without an accident, <Mdv. phr. If nothing liappens. ' I will be 
back to-morrow with<nit an aeeidenV 

witness tree, n. A tree marked to show the location of a comer of 
land. Often called a ' pointer.' 

WOOds^olt, n. A horse of unknown patemitj. Also applied to a 
person of iUegitimate birth. Cf. D. N. i, 895. 

workinsr» ^» Labor performed by a group of neighbors in case of an 
emergency. No pay is expected, but a dinner is always furnished. In the 
North it is called a ' bee.' ' The Widow Brown is going to hare a vxnrking 
next Saturday to clear up her new-ground.' 

worried, adj. Wearied ; tired. ' Since I was sick I can't walk a mile 
without getting badly worried.* 

wrop, V. tr. Wrap. * Shall I wrap it up for you !' Cf. D. N. ii, 249. 

yahoo, n. A backwoods fellow ; a lout Cf . D. N. ii, 249. 

Yank, n. A Union soldier during the civil war. 

yap, n. A noisy, worthless fellow. * Don't qiind him ; he's nothing but 
a yap.' Cf. D. N. i, 427. 

yarb, n. The old-fashioned pronunciation of herb. 

yarb-doctor, n. Herb doctor. 

year (of com), n. Ear. Curiously, this pronounciation does not apply 
to the ears of animals. 

yearn, v. Earn. ' He doesn't yearn his salt.' 

yellow, a4j. Pronounced ysller. So in following words. 

yellow-buff, culj. Light yellow. 'I want some of that yaUer-huf 
calico.' 

yellow-sral, yellow-boy, n. phr. Mulatto. 

yellow-yam, n. phr. A kind of sweet potato. 

yellow-poplar, often yaller-poplar, n. Tulip-tree. In the North 
* white-wood.' 

ylt, adv. Yet. 

yon, pm. Yonder. ' Ton't the man 1' pointing out some one. 

yonder, adv. Pronounced yander, and often with an aspirate : ' hyan- 
der.' Yonder. This word is curiously used to denote a long distance and 
an uncertain direction. ' His folks liye back yander,' meaning no partic- 
ular direction or location. ' I heerd he was going back yander where he 
came from.' Cf. D. N. ii, 249. 

you-all, prcn. Plural of you. Used when speaking to two or more per- 
sons. This expression is often used by educated persons and is logical, as 
some distinction is really needed between ' you ' as applied to one person 
and the same word applied to several persons addressed. * You-all ' is neyer 
made use of in speaking to one person, although often appearing thus in 
dialect Action. Cf. D. N. i, 875. 

you-uns or yous, pron, PI. of you. Used only by illiterate people, 
but always when addressing two or more people. ' When did i/ou-uim get 
home V * I didn't see you» pass.' 

D. S. CBUMB. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE OIL WELLS. 



Following the good example set by Mr. Francis B. Lee in 
bringing together the words used by the glass-blowers and 
shingle-makers (Dialeot Notbs, i, 335-337), I have thought it 
worth while to collect some of the words and usages found in 
the oil regions of Western New York, Western Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia. The list makes no pretence to complete- 
ness, and I hope others will add to it. Tet it is sufficiently 
large, I trust, to exhibit something of the ingenuity of the 
language-makers, as well as the picturesqueness of epithet to 
which they often attain. As the American oil industry has 
been wholly developed since 1859, it will be seen that this 
specialized vocabulary is mainly of recent growth. 

Many of the more technical terms listed below can, of course, 
be made fully intelligible only by means of drawings; and I 
regret that these could not be added. But anyone athirst for 
this fuller knowledge can glean much from the illustrations in 
the following: the illustrated catalogue of the National Supply 
Oo. of Pittsburgh; Second OeologiccU Survey of Pennsylvania 
(1874), Special Report on the Petroleum of Pennsylvania^ etc., 
by Henry E. Wrigley, Harrisburg (1875); Benj. J. Crew, A 
Practical Treatise on Petroleum^ Phila., 1887; Abraham Ges- 
ner, A Practiced TrecUise on Coaly Petroleum^ and Other Dis- 
tilled Oils (2pd ed.). New York, 1865; H. Emi, Coal OU and 
Petroleum^ Phila., 1865 ; Johnson's Universal Cydoposdia^ 
vol. xii., art. WeU-driUing^ New York, 1902; Mtcyclopcsdia 
JBritannicaj vol. xviiii., art. Petroleum^ 1885; E. V. Smalley, 
Striking Oilj Century Magazine^ July, 1883; Gteo. R. Gibson, 
A LampfuL of Oily Hdrper*s Magazine^ Jan., 1886. In addi- 
tion to the a^ove works I am greatly indebted for information 
to a paper by Mr. Manton M. Wyvell, Cornell, '01, of Wells- 
ville, N. Y., and to a dissertation on Oil- Weil Drilling in West 
Virginia by Mr. Le Van Merchant Burt,' Cornell, '01, of New 

^ Mr. Bart's father, Captain Frank Burt, waa prominent in the early his- 
tory of the oil iieldB at Mannington, W. Va. 
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York City, which may be found in the Cornell Univergity 
Library. 

Many of the words are of coarse to be found in other collec- 
tion ; but their specialized meanings in connection with oil well 
drilling have rarely been noted by the lexicographers. 

auger-stem, n. ''A ronnd bar of foor-inoh iron from twenty-eight to 
forty ft. in length.'*— Crew. One of the drilling tools, used between the bit 
and the jars. 

bailer, n. An implement of wrought iron, sixteen to twenty ft. long, 
nsed in cleaning ont the hole in drilling a well. Also called the sand-pump. 

barrel, n. As oil is measured by the barrel, so land is said to be 
ihreey or five^ or ttoenty-barrel territory, etc., when its wells will produce 
that amount of oil daily. 

big-hole, n. The part of the hole that is cased, from the top about 
three hundred feet down. The part below this is the smcUl-hole^ q. v. 

Big lujun Sand, n. The Wayerly Conglomerate or Logan Group. 
'* About 2000 ft. below the surface [at Mannington, W. Va.] lies the * Big 
Injun ' Sands, so called on account of its great thickness, which sometimes 
exceeds 800 ft." — Burt. See also under iKiy streak. 

Big Lime, n. The drillers' name for Mountain or Greenbrier Lime- 
stone. 

Big Bed, n. A shale 889 feet below Pittsburgh Ck>al ; it is ' a bad 
cave.* 

bit, n. Same as centre-bit^ q. v. 

bob-tail rig, n. A variety made in very compact form, for use where 
space is limited. It is in W. Va. forty-three ft. long, while the regular rig 
is about eighty-three ft. long. 

boot-Jack, n. An implement for taking hold of the lower half of jars 
under the head, when the upper half is broken off. 

bottling-works, n. pL as sg. Illicit saloons. See Mr. Smalley's 
description, Century ^ xxvi., 887. 

bull-dog casing-spear, cpd. n. A variety which ''will take a 
strong hold but will not let go, and is therefore a very dangerous tool to 
use."— Burt. 

bull-rope, n. The rope which, like a hand, connects the bull- wheel 
with the band-wheel. 

bull-wheel, n. The wheel on which the bull-rope is wound. 

bundle, n. '' Elxecutive board of the P. P. A. decide to sell no part of 
their bundU of 8,500,000 bbls. of oil before May 1, at less than %1 per bbl.*' 
—Derrick's Handbook of Petroleum, p. 487, Oil City, Pa., 1898. 

bunting-pole, n. A pole thirty ft. long ; connects the main sill with 
the engine block. 

casing, n. Pipe which lines the well ^d prevents water from running 
in. It varies in diameter from five to ten \ Hea Distinct from the tuMng, 
q, V. 

cave. n. *' Any formation that c&vc. <. \ ii..^Bnxt. 
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centre-bity ju The lowest of the drilling tools ; '' s bar of iion s few 
feet long with s shazp steel cutting edge on the lower end.*^— Crew. Often 
oslled simply the bit. 

centre-iron, n. An iron ttttsohing the vfoXhing'beam to the mnnptan- 
poUL 

chain-tongs, n. pi. as fgr. Tongs nsed for screwing and miscrewing 
easing. 

coal oil, n. *^ The ' coal oil/ as it was then [1862 ff.] generally called, 
taking the name before applied to kerosene distilled from coal, did not com- 
pare in pnritj and light-giying qnalitj with the refined oil of the present 
day."— Smalley. 

condnctor or condnctor^box, n. A wooden pipe, now about a foot 
in diameter, the joints of which are dovetailed. " A long box, abont eight 
in. square, is then put down till the lower end rests on the bed of rock, be 
it one or fifty feet. This box is called a ootuiuctor. "—Emi 

Cow-Ron Sand, n. The drillers' name for Hahoning Sandstone, or 
Dunkard Oil Sand. 

crown-block, n. A strong timber structure holding together the upper 
ends of the four derrick comer-posts. 

cro Wti-pulley, n. A grooyed wheel fixed in the erovm-bUKk^ q. v, , oyer 
which passes the cable. 

derrick, n. "A derrick, resembling the frame of an old-fashioned 
church steeple, is erected oyer the spot chosen.**— Erni. 

derrick-sill, n. A sill under the derrick floor. 

dress, «. tr, ** The bit is dressed, not so much to make it sharp as to 
keep it the proper size.*' — ^Burt. Cp. tool^res^er, 

driller, n. The man who has charge of the work of drilling. 

drive-pipe, n. When the depth of superficial soil is too great to admit 
of digging down to the rock, strong iron piping, called drive-pipe, furnished 
at the lower end with a sharp-edged shoe, is forced down by means of a 
mall working in guides, as in pile-driying.** — ^Thompson-Bedwood, Handbook 
on PBtroUum, Lcmdon, 1901. 

dry hole, n. An unsuccessful well. 

duster, n. A dry hole, that is, one in which oil was neyer reached. 
" There are thirteen producing wells and fifteen duelers in the pooL'* — Der- 
rick's Handbook of Petroleum, Oil City, Pa., 1898. 

fisherman, n. An expert who giyee his time to recoyering ' stuck 
tools.' 

fishinsT-tool, n. One of many kinds, * ' from the delicate ' grab,' designed 
to pick up a small piece of 'yalye-leather' or a broken 'sucker-rod riyet' 
from the pump-chamber, to the ponderous string of pole tools containing 
tons of iron, which at a depth of 2000 ft. or more can unscrew a set of 
< stuck tools,'" etc. —Burt. 

Mction-pulley, n. The wheel connecting with the 'band-wheel' 
and used to bring the ' sand-pump reel ' into play. 

gain, n. A socket " The mud-sills . . . haye gaine cut into them for 
the reception of the main-sill and sub-sUls." — Crew. 

gasser, n. A well producing much gas along with the oU. 
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Sro-deylL 1. A pieoe of iron whieh is let fall into a well to explode the 
nitro-glycerine need in * ahooting' the well after it ia drilled. 2. " A coni- 
cal brash of steel wire famished at the base, or rear end, with a leather 
yalye in f oar sections and with steel wire guides. The ' go-devil ' is pomped 
thro' [the pipe-line] with the oil, and trayels at about 8 miles an hoar." 
— Thompeon-Bedwood, Handbook on Petroleum, London, 1901. 

Gordon Stray, n. Applied in the Flat Ran Field, W. Va., to Oamp- 
beirs Ran Oil Sand. 

gmbf n. An implement for catching the end of a cable when it has 
X>arted in the well. Of. description xmdet fMinff-tool aboye. 

gmaf n. ** When the soQ is not deep, a circular ezcayation is made 
down to the rock bed, and a hollow log, or * gum,' as it is called, is placed 
in it on one end." — Gesner. Forms the first casing of the well. Of. gwm 
D. N. i, 827 ; ii. 286, and bee-gum ii. 806. 

crasher, n. A well which yields a Urge amount of oil. 

headache-post, n, A pillar inside the derrick which supporto the 
end of the walking-beam when disconnected. Also called the life-preserver, 
''Designed to saye the driller a bead-ache, or perhaps his life in case the 
wrist-pin should break, or the pitman fly off of it, while drilling, thus caus- 
ing the derrick end of the walking-beam to drop under the great weight of 
the suspended drilling tools."— Orew. 

horn-socket, n. An implement used for taking hold of a loose tool in 
the welL 

Jack-post, n. A support for the band-vfhed. 

Jack-squib, n. A yariety of torpedo. Op. line-equib. 

Jars, n. pi. or fflr. A drilling tool. *<The Jars may be likened to a 
couple of elongated and flattened links of a chain constructed to sUde freely 
within each other. This deyioe was inyented in 1881 by William Morris, and 
its function is to giye the drill a sharp Jar on the upward stroke, thus loos- 
ening the bit if it has become jammed in the rock." — ^Thompson -Redwood, 
Handbook on Petroleumy London, 1901. "When a string of tools become 
fast in the hole, the first thing done is usually to out the rope oft close to the 
rope socket. . . . This enables a slip socket or other socket, to which long- 
stroke jars are attached, to take hold of the stuck tool and Jar it loose." — 
Burt. 

Jerk-rope, n. Attaches the cable to the crank of the band^wheeL 

key rock, n. " Pittsburgh Ooal, the great * key * rock of the drillers for 
casing in most of the oil fields in the state ** [W. Va.].— Burt. So called 
because a starting-point for measuring below. Ten-inch casing is used 
through Pittsburgh Ooal ; next below eight-and-a-quarter-inch casing. 

knackle-post, n. The pillar supporting the shaft of the eandrreel. 

lazy-tongs, n. A deyice for extricating stuck tools. *'It is attached 
by a screw-Joint to the sinker bar or other suitable rod of iron, and lowered 
so as to catch the end of the missing tool in its Jaws." — Qesner. 

life-preserrer, n. Another name for the headache-post, q. v. 

liner, n. The smallest casing. At the top of the Gordon Sand *' it is 
generally necessary to insert a four-inch liner about 226 feet long to shut off 
the caye of red and blue shales." — ^Burt. 
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line-squib, n. A yariety of torpedo. Cp. jack-squib. 

make hole, v. phr. To make headway in drilling the well. 

mandrel-socket, n. An implement used for taking hold of casing 
which has collapsed or become broken. 

Mapleton Coal, n. Applied by drillers to the Sewickley Coal stratum 
in Marion and Monongalia Coxmties, W. Va. 

moonlighting, n. '< In 1864 Ck>l. E. A. Roberts applied for, and later 
obtained, a patent on ' a process of increasing the productiyeness of oil wells 
by causing an explosion of gnn powder or its eqniyalent at or near the oil- 
bearing point, in connection with incumbent tamping.' . . . 'Moonlighting' 
was . . . the torpedoing of wells at night by persons not in Roberts's employ, 
for the purpose of eyading the patent." — Burt. Cp. moonshiner. 

mouse-trap, n. An implemeut ** for cutting and fishing out rope when 
matted in the well. It will also take out small pieces of iron or steel, or 
any small object." — Burt. 

mud-oil, n. ''In 1825 oil was procured by digging pits twelye feet or 
more deep along the Hughes River, below the junction of the North and 
South Forks. It was used as a liniment. Water was poured in, the sand 
was stirred with hoes, and the oil accumulated on the surface." — Burt. 
This was mud oil. Cp. sand oil. 

mud-sill, n. In a derrick, that on which the ja4*h^poat {q. v.) and samp- 
son-post {q. v.) rest. 

mud socket, n. Used on drilling tools to clean mud or sand out of a 
weU. 

nose sill, n. In a derrick, the sill under the fieadttohe-post, q. v. 

oil certificate, n. An acceptance. "Corresponds to a warehouse 
receipt, and is the title of ownership passing from the seller to the buyer on 
all the petroleum exchanges." — Qibson. 

oil-saver, n. A deyice used in drilling in the oil sand while the well is 
flowing. A tube in the cap of the casing-head ; through it is put the drill- 
ing cable, with which it works up and down. 

packer, n. " When a drilling well passes through a caying rock, this 
packer is placed below the caye ; enough casing is left on top of the packer 
to reach aboye the caye. Drilling is continued through the packer.^ — Der- 
rick's Handbook of Petroleum, Appendix, Oil City, Pa., 1898. 

pay-sand, n. Oil rock producing profitable wells. 

pay-streak, n. A stratum of oil sand sufficiently thick (about fiye ft. 
to render a well profitable. '' The ' Big Injun ' oU sand is a hard and often 
fine-grained gray sandstone, with usually two and occasionally three or four 
open, coarse, and porous, sometimes pebbly layers, filled with oil, gas, or 
salt water, called 'pay streaks.' " — ^Burt. 

Pencil Cave, n. Applied by drillers to a dark slate near the base of 
the Mauch Chunk Red Shales, 1,200 feet below Pittsburgh Coal. 

pipe-tongrs, n. "That 'one- jawed, one-handled ' pfJM-tonow of ours 
bites right hold of the pipe and holds it." — Manufacturer's circular. For a 
drawing see Emi, p. 121. 

pitman, n. Connects the lower end of the walking-beam with a crank 
attached to the axle of the band-wheel. 
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pocket, n. The well is drilled a few feet below the bottom oi the oil 
Mnd, when the work of drilling eeaeee. This is called ' drilling a pocket* 

pony-silly n. Supports the enff%n&-blockf in a derrick. 

pool, n. A hypothetical oil lake, or belt of producing territory. When 
a well proves a ' gusher ' {q. v.), the drill is said to have ' struck a pool of oil.' 

pumper, n. 1. A well which has to be pumped. 2. The employee who 
looks after the pumping. 

rammer, n. *' After running [the centre bit] from three to six feet, a 
rammer, four and a half inches across the face, nearly round, is used to 
make the hole round and smooth." — A. Yon MiUem, All About Petroleum, 
New York, 1864. 

ream, v. tr. To make the hole round, by turning the bit constantly. 

reamer, n. Shaped like the bit, but with square comers. ''The 
reamer is used to enlarge the hole made by the bit." — Gesner. 

rigf n. ''The 'rig' consists of a derrick, an engine-house, and a belt- 
house." It is not, therefore, generally synonymous with derrick, which it 
includes ; but it is sometimes thus used (cp. F. H. Newell's art. on Well- 
drilling, Johnson's Univereal CyelopcBdia, zii., 879, col. 2). 

rig up, V. phr. To get the machinery and tools into position and condi- 
tion for drilling. 

rock-oil, n. An early popular name for petroleum. 

rope rig, n. One in which the string of tools \b suspended by a rope. 
" Bope tools are now used by all, except old fogies. They are less liable to 
accident; and are more conyenient to draw the drill, reamer, and sand pxmip, 
than the stiff continuous pole tools." — Ebmi. 

rope-socket, n. Attaches the cable to the string of tools. 

rope-worm, n. An implement for taking a rope out of the tubing. 

Salt Sand, n. The drillers' name for PottsviUe Conglomerate. " Con- 
sists of three or four members, separated by shales and sometimes thin coal 
beds."— Burt. 

samson, or sampson-post, n. Supports the vKilking-beam, 

sand, n. "Oil and gas eands are simply yery porous rocks which are 
saturated by oil, gas, or water, or all three together." — Burt. 

sand-line, n. The rope to which the eand-pump or bailer is attached. 

sand-oil, n. The oil which was pumped from a well, about 1845. It 
was worth Atc cents a gallon more than mud oil, q. v. 

sand-pump, n. "A tube or pump which is used to clean out the chips 
from the hole made by the drill. "—£mi. Also called the batter. 

sand-pump, v. tr. "The well shall be thoroughly bailed and sand- 
pumpedj*^ 

sand-reel, n. A windlass used for raising the water and detritus from 
the well. 

sand-sill, n. Bests on the mud-HOe and forms the support for one end 
of the shaft of the eand-reeL 

saver, n. See oH-aaver. 

SCl'ew, n.' The temper-ecrew is fiye leet long and "when that distance has 
been drilled, a ' screw ' is said to haye been made. 

seed-ba^Tf *». **The primitive style of seed-bag, ^^ o^^ bool-leg, filled 
with flaxseed, which expands when w©t is still xiboA • * " '^^^^^^ »®^^- 
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bags . . . are oontriTanoee let down the hole, outside the tube, for the 
pnrpoee of keeping hack the air or water, or stopping some little crack in 
the rook throngh which the drill passed."— Emi. 

Seneca Oily n. The early name for petroleum along the Muskingum 
Riyer, in Ohio, and elsewhere. About 1836. " A sovereign remedy for our 
grandfathers.** 

shelly n. The can containing the nitro-glycerine with which the well is 
shot. Same as torpedo. 

shoot (the well), v. tr. To cause an explosion of seyeral quarts of 
nitro-glycerine at the depth of the paystreak {q. v.) so as to break and crack 
the oil rock, enabling the oil to flow faster from the pores. 

sinkeivbar, n. *' The 8inher4>ar and upper link of the jars provide the 
necessary momentum for deliyering an upward blow on the inside of the 
lower link of the jars,** 9. v. — Thompson-Bed wood, RandUH}ok on PiBiroleum, 
London, 1901. 

slip-socket, n. See under Jan. 

small-hole. The part of the hole which is below the casing, usuaUy 
all but the first three hundred feet. The part above is the dig^Aoie, q. v. 

soil-pipe, n. In early drilling the 9oilp^ was first driven. It was 
'* four inches in diameter, made in ten-foot lengths, fitted at the ends, and 
driven by means of a heavy block of wood, as in pile driving.*'— Qesner. 

spectacles, n. Implements for carrying tools. 

spotted, cuij. Applied to oil territory in which one well may be a good 
producer and the next one dry. 

spiinsT-pole, n. ** To work the drill and other tools necessary to sink 
a weU, spring poUMf resembling an old-fashioned well sweep, are sometimes 
used. Spring poles are cheaper than engines at first, but not so good." — 
Bmi. 

spud in, V. phr. tr. To do the preliminary boring, with a 18-inch bit, 
weighing 800 lbs., to a depth of about 150 ft. *<The rope from the bull- 
wheel to the crown pulley usually strikes against the derrick braces with 
every revolution of the crank, making a noise which can be heard for miles ; 
so it is a great relief to the neighborhood when a well gets through apud- 
diiiflr.'*— Burt. 

Squaw Sand, n. A stratum 1,488 feet below Pittsburgh CoaL 

squib. See jcush-f line-squib. 

stem, n. Same as auger-stem, q. v. 

stile, n. One of the four upright derrick posts. 

strings* ^' A 'string of tools,' used in drilling, consists of a stem, a 
set of Jars, and a bit. It weighs as much as 2400 lbs. and is 60 ft. in length. 
The word is also used of one of the series of casings of different siies which 
line a well. 

stuffing-box, n. ** The pump rods work through a stuffing box, which 
is screwed to the top of the well tube." — Gesner. 

sub-sill, n. One running parallel to the main-sill and resting on the 
mud-siUs. 

substitute or sub, n. An implement used to connect a tool with one 
thread to another with a difFerent thread. Cp. winged substitute. 
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sacker^rod, n. The part of the well pump which correepondB to the 
plunger of an ordinary pomp. 

SwedsT^y n. An implement for straightening, in the well, pipe that has 
bulged in. 

telegrapb or teleflrraph ropes, n. An endleea oord connecting the 
•engine with the derrick so that steam can be tnmed on or shnt off from the 
derrick. 

temper-screw, n. Attached to the upper end of the walking-beam ; 
in drilling, bears the weight of the tools. 

tool-dresser, n. The workman who keeps the tools in good condition. 

torpedo, n. Same as theU, q, v. 

torpedo, «. tr, ** The first oil well snccessfnlly torpedoed was on the 
Fleming farm south of TitusriUe, Pa. This well was shot in 1866, with 
•6 lbs. of powder placed in a bottle attached to a string of tools and lowered 
about 260 ft., and a piece of red-hot pipe was then dropped thro' the pipe 
and exploded the powder.''— Burt. 

torpedo-man, n. A well-ehooter. 

tour (pron. taur). A space of twelye hours. " Two men are required 
during each Umr.*^ The morning tour lasts from midnight until noon ; the 
afternoon tour from noon until midnight. 

tubinST* ^* The pipe put down inside the casing, for the oil to come up 
through. ''Then the 'tubing,' two inches in diameter, is put in, and a 
** seed-bag ' is forced down between it and the casing." — Smalley. 

tabin9-rinsr» ^- Used to prerent the tubing from dropping into the 
well while being pulled. 

tabingTHspear, n. An implement used to seise tubing when it is 
unscrewed or broken off. 

tugp-pulley, n. '* Merely a projection from the band wheel." — ^Burt. 

walking-beam stirrap, n. Attaches the walking-beam to the pit- 



well-flower (flOer), n. A device sometimes used on the tubing below 
the packer instead of the perforated pipe or anchor. 

whale, n. A gusher^ q, «., W. Va. 

whip-stock, n. An implement used in drilling past a set of tools when 
fast 

whiskey-Jack, n. An hydraulic jack. "The ponderous string of 
pole tools which . . . can . . . cut a thread upon the broken end of a sinker 
bar, or an auger stem, so that it can be screwed fast to and loosened by the 
use of ' whiskey jacks' at the surface." — Quoted by Crew. 

wild-cat, n. ** Wheneyer a man drills a well far from any territory 
known to be good, he is said to have drilled a ' wild cat.' " 

wild-cat, V, i. To prospect in territory not known to be good. 

wild-catter, wild-cattinsr* "'Wild-catting' is the name applied 
to the Tenturesome business of drilling weUs on territory not known to con- 
tain oil, in the hope of finding it. A man engaged in this pursuit is called 
not a wild-cat but a ' wild-catter.' "— Smalley. 

winsred substitute, n. " Sometimes placed aboye the bit to keep 
it from glancing off ; also aboye the round reamer to keep it to its place." — 
Burt. 
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winteivrig^y n. A Tazietj in which " the lower part of the derriek ia 
endosed to protect the machinery and workmen from cold or stormy 
weather." 

wrapper, n. "A wrapper of rope yam ia pat around the cable and the 
dampa sospehded from the temper screw (9. v.) are seonMy clamped aronnd 
the wrapper by the set screw," etc. — Burt 

wrench-bar, n. Used in screwing and unscrewing tools. 

wrencb-circle, n. An implement for holding the point of the wreneh- 
bctr when screwing or unscrewing tools. 

CLARK S. NORTHUP. 

CORMXLL UlVIVKBaiTT. 
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NOTE ON **STUBBOY. 



Some time ago a letter was addressed to the editor of the 
New York Sun^ asking in what sense the word atubboyed ot 
an editorial' was used. The communications to that paper 
called out by this request were numerous, — when cut out and 
pasted together they make one long column of eight feet in 
length, — ^and attest the popular interest in words not recorded in 
the dictionary. These communications have now been exam- 
ined with a view to ascertaining the various meanings of the 
word and the localities where they are current. 

It should be said at the start that there are nearly as many 
spellings of this dialectal word as there are correspondents, a 
circumstance easily accounted for by the fact that only one die- 
tionary records the word, and that it has seldom before appeared 
in print. Among the spellings are sfhoy^ stehoy^ stiboiy suboy^ 
9u boyy subboyy aooboy^ soobboy^ f^t^boy^ f^^boy^ ^aihehoy^ stahoy^ 
^st-a-boy^ ^sfboy^ atewboy^ and of course stvbboy^ the form in 
which the word first appeared in the Sun, The pronunciations, 
too, which the spellings evidently aim to reproduce, are quite 
diverse. The two following pronunciations, however, appear 
to predominate, stvboi and avboi. The latter suggests a possible 
connection between this word and su cowy which Professor 
Hempl discussed at the Philadelphia meeting of the Dialect 
Society and other learned bodies in December, 1900. If the 
two main pronunciations of what appears to be one word are 
disregarded, the meanings developed in the series of letters 
may be condensed into the following : 

Stvboiy inter j. A orj used to call or siiinalate domestic animalB, sncb as 
pigs, dogs, and oows ; the pigs to pat thetr feet out of the trough, the dogs 
to go to fighting, the oows to get out of the com. 

Stvboiy V. tr. To drive, roose, incite, stimulate ; to drive away, urge 
forward. 

The interjection is the original word, and from it has been 
derived the verb, to express motion of any kind away from or 

> The St. Diet, cites ttehoy^ hat gives only a qaotation from Emerson 
which has the word hiMt-orhoy, 

* The sentence in the Sun, an editorial of Nov. 9, 1900, entitled The Leop- 
ard? 9 Spotn, was as follows: *' Instead of offering a bounty for the heads 
of the wolves, he stubboyed them against the sheep." The letter of inquiry 
was pabliahed in the Shtn of Nov. 15, 1900. 
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toward the speaker. It was this deriyative sense which was 
made use of by the the Sun in the editorial. 

With regard to the local habitat of the various forms and 
meanings not much can be said with confidence; the materials 
are too scant. In Liberty, N. T,, the word is stvboiy while in 
Middletown of the same state, it is svboi; both used, however, 
in driving hogs. In Moravia it is also atvbai. Residents of 
Brooklyn use stvboi as an expression of approval in bowling 
games and other sports. In Philadelphia stvboi is used in urg- 
ing on a dog. The word is generally known throughout New 
England, with the t. Stvboi is used there, as in Philadelphia, in 
setting an unwilling dog on another dog. In East Conway, 
N. H., it is a command to set a dog after another animal, or a 
man; in Concord, Mass., it is also used to dogs. In Biddeford, 
Maine, stvboi is used to- drive cattle or sheep ; in Northwestern 
Connecticut it is a call to dogs, never to pigs. In ^^ a Canadian 
neighborhood made up of people largely of Irish descent'' 
svboi \% used to various animals; in Montreal boys still set on 
their dogs with stvboi. In the Middle West the form appears 
more often without the t. In Central Ohio, for instance, svboi 
is used to drive pigs. People of Cincinnati are said to cry 
svboi when they want to call their hogs, stvboi when they wish 
to disperse them. In Illinois stvboi is the form to drive hogs; 
in Indiana, svboi. In Michigan stvboi is equivalent to ^^There's 
the culprit, go for him." A few scattered reports from the 
South reveal the absence of the t in the word as a rule. In 
Savannah svboi ^=^^QeX there quick and catch him, you measly 
whelp" — used to fox-hound or corn-dog. In Spartanburg, 
S. C, svboi is a word used ^' in managing swine." In Gkillatin, 
Tenn., svboi is yelled at a hog to drive him from one point to 
another. 

From this survey of reports which, though copious, were not 
at all systematic or well districted, it is conjectured that stvboi is 
the form in New England and the Middle Atlantic states; svboi^ 
the prevailing form in the South and in the Middle West. The 
meanings, though various, are reducible to a call to animals to 
move on. Sometimes one animal is urged on through the 
agency of another, but all hogs and cattle and dogs know the 
word in every locality where it is in use at all. 

0. R. GASTON. 
Richmond Hnx High School, 
New York City. 



MISCELLANEOUS WORD-LIST. 



The following list is madf up from various sources of infor- 
mation. Several members of the Society have contributed, as 
Rev. F. L. Palmer, Dr. M. W. Croll, H. Stewart Fruitnight, 
0. P. Blanch, Rev. Sylvanus Hayward, Prof. G. R. Carpenter, 
and the Secretary. Mr. George P. Winship of Providence, 
R. I., one of our most constant and efficient readers of Ameri- 
can books, has also sent in some new words. All words are 
either new or add something to previous records in form or 
meaning. Some of these shades of meaning will seem simple 
developments from previous uses, but it is important that they 
should be recorded in some way. The localization, as usual, is 
by some recognized observer. No doubt many of the words are 
used in many parts of the country, and members would confer 
a favor by checking this and other lists and sending the infor- 
mation to the Secretary. In such way only can we hope to 
localize all dialect words with accuracy. 

amphitheatrey n. Used for grand-stand in Iowa, s. o. 

bait, n. Paskurage. O., n. e. 

baitingy n. Bartlett gives 'lunch in the field at hay-time.' The more 
common use for the single meal of a horse is still preserred in the sign 
' boarding and baiting ' of a public stable. 

bake*stuffy n. The baker's product in general. O., n. e. 

bank-barn, n. A bam built on the hill side so ttiAt three sides of the 
lower story are surrounded by earth, the fourth being open. O., n. e. 

bealedy pp, as cutj. Sore and suppurating, as a ' bealed ear.' Minn. 

bendy bow G)d), n. An elastic or springy place in a clay road due to 
moisture chiefly in spring time. Children make bendy bows where the con- 
ditions seem favorable and jump on them till they break through. Chicopee, 
Mass. Cf. bend-a-bow, D. N. i, 412. 

bezzler, n. A ' big-g^un ' ; one who thinks himself, or is a person of 
importance. 

bible*back, n. A round-shouldered, hxmip>backed person. Bockland 
Co., N. Y. Bergen Co., N. J. Cf. Eng. Dial. Diet. 

bithworty n. ** The shrubby bithioort grows near Fort Pitt . . . in the 
shade, in a rich soil ; grows about 80 feet high and sends off many twining 
branches. The roots haye a liyely aromatic taste, and are thought to have 
equal medicinal virtue to the small Virginia snake-root."— Jedediah Morse, 
American Gazetteer, Boston, 1797. s. t. * Pennsylyania.' 
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blustiy, a4j- Of the weatheri blnstering and roogh ; of peiBons, loud 
and rough. Cf. St. Diet., blnaterj tinder blusterous. 

bolting^y adj* Prominent; bulging. 'With eyes bolting out of his 
head.' O., n. e. 

buck-brush, H. Coarse brush. Colo. 

buttery (bvtri), n. < In Washington Co., N. T., still used to denote the 
provision room, while pantrj denotes the utensil room. In Otsego Co. and 
Seneca Co. buttery is used for both and pantrj is rarer.' Bvttery is like- 
wise used for both the provision and utensil room in Iowa, s. e. 

by now, adv. phr. By this time. * By now a heavy rain was falling.' 
The Pit, by Frank Norris, p. 188, and often. 

cafeteria, n. A restaurant devoted to supplying Ixmchee. HI., n. e. 

calico horse, n. A common term in Mass. for the parti-colored horses 
which the circuses used to affect more than they do now. Cf . calico pony, 
D. N. i, 885. 

cat«nipper» n. The stick in playing the game of cat. N. T. 

catty, n. The cat in the game of tip-cat. Cf . cat. 

cayuse (kaiy^), n. An Indian pony; any ' scrub ' of a horse; ' Cayuse ' 
Stables, — ^the name of one of the feed stables in town shows its familiarity. 
Walla Walla, Wash. Cf . St. Diet. Word given here because of extension 
of meaning. 

cheese it, interj. 1. A word of warning equivalent to look out, there's 
danger ; beware. Thus ^cheeee it, here comes the janitor.' ' Cheese it, the 
cop,"* i. e. the policeman. 2. An impatient command to stop some vexatious 
action = quit ! stop ! I have also heard * cheese that.' Chicopee, Mass. 

clart, V. i. To stick. Cf . St. Diet, clart, and darty, D. N. i, 414. 

clothes press, n. Used instead of < closet ' in the Berkshire region of 
Massachusetts. Cf . St. Diet. 

come down with, v. phr. i. To become ill, as ' I came doum toith 
''la grippe" three weeks ago.' New England. Said not to be used in the 
South. 

come-up-ance, n. Proper retribution, or deserts. ' He got his come- 
up-aiuse.* 

Coos, n. ''The Ct. House . . . commands a pleasing prospect of . . . 
the Great Ox-bow of Connecticut River, where are the rich intervale lands 
called the Little Coos.*' — Jed. Morse, American Cfazetteer. s. v. Newbury, 
Vt. Boston, 1797. " Haverhill (N. H.) situated on the east side of Conn. 
River in Lower Coos."— iStom^. s. v. ' Haverhill,' N. H. See also s. v. 
' Coos or Cohos ' in same. 

corlc, V. To make a good record. 

corlcer, n. One who more than satisfies expectations. 

corkingr* <^'' Good ; beyond expectation. 

crab, n. Crab apple. When the term 'crab apple' is used the wild 
variety is meant. Iowa, s. e. 

crud, n. Curdled milk, as in ' cruds and whey.' Penn., s. e. 

cruddled, pp. as adj. Curdled. 

curtain, n. Used in the sense of ' window-shade ' in Iowa, s. e. 

davenport, n. A kind of settle. O., n. e. 
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doodlegee (dtdtild^t), n. The tree and fruit of the aheepberry or 
oaimyberry. Bockland Co., N. T. Oommon. 

Dutch-treat, n. One in whioh each pays for himself. Cf . St. Diet, 
under Dutch. Iowa, e. 

extermish, v. tr. Oontamination of exterminate and abolish. O., n. e. 

£ftced, adj. Of a basket of fniit, so packed as to make the best appear- 
ance, as with a layer of larger or finer froit on top. 0.« n. e. 

fat, adj. Of pine wood fnll of sap and without reference to its use in 
burning. Penn., s. e. 

feest (fist), adj, 'Untidy, unclean.' Used in Iowa, s. e., in the expres- 
sion, <I am feest of it.' Also, 'It makes me feest^^ the word feest in this 
latter sentence being the equivalent of sick or ad nauseam, Feest is probably 
derived from the Dutch, ^ Ik Inner vies van.* Cf. St. Diet. 

flax, V. t. To flax around = to hurry and get one's work done or prepara- 
tions made. Mass., c. Of. St. Diet. 

flax out, V. phr. To wear out; be weary. ' I'm tMflaaoed out.^ O., n. e. 

folks, n. pi. as eg. The wife only. ' How are your folks t Well sAe 
ain't feeling very well this winter.' Vermont, n. 

for all, adv. Pronounced fvrol, or nearly frol. Nevertheless ; however ; 
used either at the beginning of a sentence or at the end. P'^nn., s. e. 

for all, oonj. In spite of the fact that ; although. Penn., s. e. 

foreroom, n. A front room. Me. 

fox-horn, n. A fish-horn. O., n. e. 

f^ogr-skin, n. A greenback, or piece of paper money. Va. 

galley-west (to knock), v. phr. To give a finishing or knockout 
blow. Iowa, s. e. Cf . St. Diet. 

geezer, n. An old fellow. Term of disparagement. O., n. e. 

get next to, v. phr. 1. To get into the good graces of a person. 3. 
Borrow. O., n. e. 

goated, pp. as <i4j. Initiated into a secret society. O., n. e. 

golly, inter j. Defined by Bartlett as used euphemistically for ' Qod,' 
but known in its much milder use quite generally. la., e. 

gooey, adj. 1. Weird, unnatural ; New York City. 2. Sticky, not easily 
handled. O., n. e. 

gork, n. Bake stuff. The baker's product in general. O., n. e. 

grummel, n. Sediment in a pail of water. N. T., e. Cf. St. Diet, 
grummels. Cf . gmmous. 

hacked, pp, as adj. Unwilling to speak one's mind ; not free to act. 
' Never since I was bom have I seen a crowd of people so hacked. You're 
afraid even to talk.' — Savannah, Ghh., Etoening News, Apr., 1902. 

hedge fence, n. In expression ' As homely as a hedge fence,* A com- 
mon comparison. Chicopee, Mass. 

hoot, n. In expression ' two hoote and a look,' for a long distance. Cf. 
two hoots and a holler. 

hootsle (hutsel, hutzel), n. Anything small or wizened, or an under- 
sized person. Penn., s. e. Cf. Haldeman's Pennsylvania Dutch, p. 58, 
where it is defined as a dried peach. 

hootsle (hutsel), adj. Small, contracted ; metaphorically of living, as 
' they lived in a miserable, hootsle way.' Penn., s. e. 
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JigSrer, V, L and t., v. i, in Web. Int. Sup., 19Q0. 

jiggering^ iron, n. A kitchen ntensil to ont oat cakes. Heard in New 
Haven, Conn, from an old lady. 

Jundy, V. i. To topple over. 

kalsomizingy n. Ealaomining. O., n. e. 

lind, n. The linden. O., a. w. Cf. St. Diet. 

lin-wood, n. The wood of the linden. O., n. e. 

IngHf n. pi. Clothes, in expression ' sling on lugs,* pat on style. 

make up, v. phr. To enter and oooapy, as a river makes up into the 
land. Mass., e. 

mauger (mog8r), adj. Lean, thin. BocUand Co., N. T. Common. 
Cf. D. N. ii, 148, and Eng. Dialect Diet. s. y. 'maager.' 

mayhapy adv, Pronoanced mayhep. 0., n. e. 

off ox, n. One who is asoally on the opposite side of a popalar move- 
ment. Cf . Bartlett, to which this is an added meaning. 

outcasted, pp, as a4j. Cast oat. O., n. e. 

pant-od, n. Reported in sach a sentence as ' What's the matter f Ton 
act as thoagh yoa had the paniod.* Ifass., Conn. Cf. St. Diet. 

peckish, adj. Slightly hongry ; ready for a lonch. Cf. St. Diet. 

pegrgy, n. A name for the ' oat ' in the game of tip-cat. C, o. 

pistareen, n. A worthless fellow ; from pistareen, an old Spanish 
coin. New York City. Cf . Bartlett. 

ponny, n. A sleigh-iide. *■ Come on oat and have a jxmny.' Long 
Island. 

ponny, v. i. To sleigh-ride. ' Come on oat and ponny,* Long Island. 

proof, n. Pronoanced praf, riming with roof (rof). Ey., n. 

quote* Qaotation. Pronoanced kote, kotation. It wonld be interest- 
ing to determine how many words show this change. Qaotient may cer- 
tainly be added. 

raft, n ; pi. raves (rsevz). The plaral so pronoanced by^ lambermen in 
the northwest. Minn. 

really, adv, Pronoanced rili. 

right, cuij. Own, in expression ' a right brother,' a brother by blood. 

ruuuer, n. A traveling salesman. Iowa, s. e. Cf . Bartlett for a some- 
what similar sense. 

roof, n. pi. rooves. Common plural in Mass. 

sack, n. A bag of any material, and of any size. A paper bag is here 
called a sack. At the grocery, ' Til pat these eggs in a sack, and send them 
ronnd . ' Washington (State). 

sassaf^ack, n. Used by Dr. C. E. Gk>ld8boroagh in some reminiscences 
in the Star and Sentinel, Gettysbarg, Pa., for Jan. 27, 1908, as the (or a) 
form of sassafras in ase in Missoori when he was there as a pioneer in 
1858 (1). If genuine this is interesting as another artificial singular. 

shack, n. The husk or shuck of a nut. O., n. e. 

shack, V. tr. To remove the 'shacks,' or shacks of a nut. C, n. e. 

shampoon, n. Shampoo (rare). O., n. e. 

shapened, adj. Shaped. C, n. e. 
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sigrnature, n. Signing. *' Howe^s arrival antedated the signature of 
the Declaration of Independence." — Capt. A. T. Mahan: Types of Naval 
Officers f Boston, 1901. 

sizely, adj. Of good size. ' She^s quite a sizely critter.' 

skilly V. i. To hasten ; get away qnickly. Pret. sometimes skan. O., n. e. 

Hkite out, V. phr. To run hastily. Skite up might be used for run- 
ning up stairs, or up the hill. Iowa, e. O., n. e. Of. St. Diet, skite. 

Hkiin. See skin. 

sledding (hard), u. Used figuratively of hardship, as in * pretty hard 
sledding.* Mass., la. 

slice, n. A fire-shovel. O., n. e. Bartlett says a 'large fire-shovel.* 
St. Diet, marks obs. 

slop, adj. Tired ; worn out with labor. N. Y., e. 

SO now (sd n*au), adv. phr. A triumphant phrase at the conclusion of an 
argument or demonstration of truth. N. E. 

spoof, n. A staple. 

spud, V. tr. To punish, as a child. O., n. e. 

stand up, v. phr. t. Of fruit, to last well ; keep from spoiling easily. 
O., n. e. 

stiver for, v. phr. tr. Move rapidly ; go after quickly, as * I'll stiver 
for the doughnuts.' Manchester, Me. Cf. D. N. ii, 274. 

stiver round, r. phr. i. To move about. I can hardly stiver round 
this morning. Mass. 

stock, n. Pronounced stok, with long open o. 

sweat-box, n. A conference in which one or more detectives or police 
officials question a prisoner in order to elicit information as to his possible 
connection with a certain crime. ' The detectives had him in the svfeat-box 
this morning for three hours.' Common in cities, as Cleveland, many exam- 
ples of its use being found in the newspapers. Cf . St. Diet, and note depar- 
ture in meaning. 

throug^h-other (with accent on first syllable), adj. Confused, bothered. 
' I feel all through-other.* ' The things in the drawer are all through-other.* 
Pa., s. e. 

torturous, adj. Contamination of torture and tortuous. O., n. e. 

train, v. i. To carry on, especially said of a young man fond of tricks, 
flirting, etc. 'John is always training.* Mass., c. Cf. D. N., i, 20, 400, to 
which this adds slightly in meaning. 

urged, adj. Recommended, as in the expression 'sold, urgedy and 
guaranteed.' 

wait on, v. phr. * Wait on me,' in the sense of * wait for me.-' Iowa, 
8. c. 

white cap, n. A cumulus cloud. la., s. e. 

wind-wheel, n. A windmill. O., n. e. Cf. St. Diet, from which this 
differs in use. 

wizzled, pp. as adj. Shrunk up ; wizened, of which it is probably a 
variant. Cf. Bartlett, wizzle, v. O., n. e. 
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ENGLISH LOAN-NOUNS USED IN THE ICELANDIC 
COLONY OP NORTH DAKOTA. 



In a collection of loan-nouns gathered for the purpose of 
throwing a chance gleam of light, if that may be, upon the 
vexed problem of the origin of grammatical gender, it is of 
great value to indicate exact pronunciation. This Professor 
Flom has recently done in his article' published in The Journal 
of EnglUh and Germanic Philology and in his earlier contribu- 
tion* to Dialect NbteSy dealing with the Norse dialects of Utica 
and Stoughton, Wisconsin. But in the present case this is 
impossible without arbitrariness that would be wholly unscien- 
tific, for, in the Icelandic settlements in America, there exists up 
to the present no uniformity of pronunciation. By different 
persons, the same word is pronounced with the correct English 
accent, with a more or less marked Icelandic accent, or so com- 
pletely changed that it could not be recognized as an English 
word by an Englishman who chanced to be listening. 

The first Icelanders to settle in North Dakota came there in 
the spring of 1878. A few of these settlers, however, had 
spent two or three years in Canada, and some of them had 
spent a similar period in Wisconsin and Minnesota. Since that 
time the settlement has been annually recruited, to a greater or 
less extent, from Iceland direct and from various parts of North 
America — chiefly from Canada. At the present time there are 
probably about three thousand settlers inhabiting an L-shaped 
tract in Pembina county, extending about twelve miles west 
from the town of Cavalier and thence another twelve or four- 
teen miles south. A number also live in the surrounding towns 
and to the westward. In Cavalier county and in Ramsey 
county there are some small and scattered settlements. 



> '* The Gender of EDglish Loan-NonnB in Norse Dialeots in America,'* 
Journal of English and Oermanio Philology ^ vol. v, pp. 1-81. 
* DiaUet NoU», vol. ii, Flirt 4. 
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In the early days a number of the immigrants were forced to 
hire out as farm laborers among their American neighbors. 
These men frequently brought back with them into the Ice- 
landic colony a large vocabulary of English words for which 
the people — ^as long as they continued speaking Icelandic — had 
no real use, since they represented ideas familiar to them and 
for which they already had adequate expressions of their own. 
On the other hand, the lives they were compelled to lead in the 
new country were so very different in their environment from 
those which they had led in Iceland that they were almost com- 
pelled to borrow a great number of new expressions. Words 
relating to the cultivating and marketing of their crops, the 
names of articles of merchandise which they purchased of Eng- 
lish merchants, etc., were of necessity adopted by most of the 
colonists. There were, however, and still are, a few persons 
who refused to mix these terms with their language and com- 
pounded terms of their own to meet the needs. These men 
would refer to a "mower" as sldttu-vjel (mowing-machine), 
etc., and thus kept their speech uncorrupted. Even at the 
present day there are many in the settlement who use scarcely 
one of the words enumerated in the following list. Yet these 
words are now firmly established in the every-day language of 
the majority. 

Among Icelanders everywhere there are two ways in which 
loan-words are treated. By some they are naturalized, as it 
were, and treated exactly as would be the case with a native 
Icelandic word; the pronunciation is sometimes so modified as 
to make the word scarcely recognizable. But among this class 
there is no uniformity of pronunciation. This may be partly 
accounted for by the fact that the settlers come from all parts 
of Iceland and so differ in their Icelandic pronunciation. The 
added inflectional ending is, however, usually the same and the 
same gender is assigned to the same word by all. 

The other class, generally the better educated part of the 
community, pronounce the word as they would if speaking 
English — in a manner similar to that in which French words are 
pronounced in ^ society.' The inflectional ending is, however, 
added just the same, and it is not easy to discover that there is 
any difference in the gender then assigned, from that when the 
word is Icelandicized in pronunciation as well as inflection. 
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As is well known, Icelandic is a highly inflected language. 
The noun and pronoun have to-day all the forms which they 
had in the Old Norse period, with the exception of the dual. 
No word, therefore, can be used in Icelandic without being 
assigned a gender-form distinguished by the post-positive 
article; and it is rare that corroborating evidence of gender is 
not also furnished by the substitutory pronoun. In some cases 
a noun receives the post-positive article of one gender while the 
substitutory pronoun is of another gender. One of the exam- 
ples of this is the word dress-maker-inn. The post-positive 
article used is masculine, but because it is felt that the dress- 
maker is a woman the substitutory pronoun invariably used is 
h^n ' she.' This is true in native words no less than with loan 
words — for instance, kennarinn ' the teacher ' is often followed 
by the feminine form of the personal pronoun. 

Words ending in -/ or -// have a tendency to be regarded as 
neuters. A striking example is the term constable. The nat- 
ural gender is evidently masculine and the Icelandic equivalent, 
IdgreglumaiSur is masculine ; yet constable is usually employed 
as a neuter, though occasionally as a masculine. 

Words in -er and some other words in -r seem to be associated 
with the Icelandic masculine noun-class in -art (denoting agency), 
and therefore become masculines. Professor Flom has pointed 
out* that, in the Norse dialects of Wisconsin, words in -er usually 
become neuters, but in Norse these are associated with the 
native neuter class in -eru Exceptions to the rule of masculini- 
zation above are cover and holster. 

In some words the natural gender of the object has a manifest 
influence. The word broncho, when it refers to a broncho in 
general, is invariably masculine, but when a particular female 
of the class is in mind the substitutory pronoun is usually, 
though not always, feminine. 

Some words, such as Jield, were borrowed from the English 
through the Norwegian ; in these cases the present pronuncia- 
tion is affected by the original Norwegian pronunciation and is 
approximately Jiddinn — the word being a masculine. In other 

* '*The Gender of English Loaa-Nonns in Norse Dialects in America,*' 
Jtmrnal of English and Oermanic PftOotogy, vol. v, pp. 1-81. 
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localities the word has been borrowed directly from the Eng< 
lish, is pronounced ^fieidiSy and is made a neater. 

The present list of loan-nonns is not ezhaastive. It aims to 
embrace most of those noons which are firmly established^ but 
whether some of them are so '^ established" as yet, may pos- 
sibly be questioned. On the other hand there is a vastly greater 
number regularly used by many individuals. There are some 
people in the settlement whose vocabulary of every-day words 
is more than one-fifth English. For reasons stated above the 
English word is given in the list without pronunciation and 
usually without meaning, since the latter is that ordinarily 
attaching to the word in English use. When a word is used in 
more than one gender, the succession of the letters m, /*, n, is 
intended to show to which gender the word is more frequently 



alarm, n. m. 
album, n. 
algebra, /. n. 
anarchist, m. 
arithmetic, /. n. 
asthma, /. n. 
auction, /. 
auditor, m. 
automobile, /. n. 
axle, n. 

back-band, n. 
badger, m. 
balance, /. n. m. 
ballot, n. 
banana, n./. 
band, n. 
banjo, n./. 
bar, n. 
barley, n. 
bam, n. 
base, n. m. 
base-ball, n. 
basket, n. 
bat, n. 
beam, n. m. 
bearings,/, 
bedroom, n. 



beer, m. 
belt, n. 
bet, n. 

bicycle, m. n. 
bill,n. 
billet, n. 
bit, n. 

blackbird, m. 
blackboard, n. 
blacksmith, m. 
block, /. {n.f), 
boiler, m. 
bolster, m. 
bolt, m. 

book-keeper, m, 
booth, f. n. 
boss,ni. 
bother, n. 
box, n. 

brace, /. n. m. 
braid, /. n. 
brandy, n. 
break, /. n. 
breakbtst, m. n. 
breeching, /. n, 
brick, n. 
bronchitis, n. /. 
broncho, m. /. 
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brushy n. m. 
buOTry, ». 
business, n. 

cabbage, n. 
cake, /. n. 
calendar, m. 
camera, /. n. 
canary, m. n. 
candy, n. 
car, n. 
carpet, n. /. 
carrier, m. 
carrot, n. 
cart, n. 

cartridge, /. n. 
case, /. n. 
cash, n. 
cash-boolc, /. 
casting, /. 
catcher, m. 
caucus, /. n. m. 
ceiling, /. 
cement, n. 
cent, n. 
chaff, n. 
chance, n. 
charivari, n. 
chart, n. 
check, n. 
chip, /. n. 
cider, n. 
cigar, m. 
circus, m. 
clique, /. 
coat, n. 
cocoa, n. 
collection, /. 
company, n. 
concert, n. 
congress, n. 
constable, n. m. 
contract, /. 
cookie, n. /. 
corall, n. m. 
cord (of wood), n. 
comet, n. 
corn-starch, n. 



coulee, /. n. m. 
coulter, m. 
counter, m. 
country, n. 
county, Yi. 
coupling, /. 
cover, n. 
cow-boy, m. 
cow-catcher, m. 
crack, n. 
crackers, /. n. m. 
crane, /. n. 
crossing, /. 
crowd, n. 
cucumbers, m. n. 
culvert, n. 
curve (in base ball), n. /. 
custard, n. 
cutter, m. 
cyclone, n. 
cylinder, m. 

dash-board, n. 
deer, n. 
democrat, n. 
depot, n. 
desk, n. 
dice, /. n. 
dictionary, m. n. 
dime, n. 
dining-room, n, 
dinner, m. 
director, m. 
district, n. 
ditch, n. 
ditcher, m. 
diver (dnok), m. 
doctor, m. 
dollar, m. 
dressmaker, m. 
dressmaking, /. 
drill, n./. 
drive, n. 
dump, m. 
duster, m. 

^flTg-beater, m. 
election, /. 
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eleTator, m. 
engrine, /. n. m. 
engrineer, m. 
eraser, m. 
essay, n. 
evener, m. 
experiment, n. 
express, n. /. 

flEMCinator, m. 

farm, m. 
fkrmer, m. 
Itoming, /. 
feed, /. m. 
feeder, m. 
feeding, /. 
fence, n. 
fleld, m,n,f, 
fixing, /. 
flax, n. 
flooring, /. 
foot-ball, m. 
fork, m. 
forty (of iMid), /. 
fountain-pen, m. 
frame, n. 
freight, /. 

french-weed, n. (m./). 
frosting, /. 
fkirrow, /. m. 

gauge, ». /. 
game, m. 
gang (plow), m. 
gas,n. 
gearing, /. 
geography, /. n. 
gin, n. 
ginger, m. 
ginger-ale, n. 
ginger-snaps, /. m. 
globe, m. n. 
glue, n. 

good-templar, m. 
gopher, n. m. 
governor, m. 
grade, /. 



grader (a machine), m. 
graduate, m. 
grain, n. /. 
grammar, m. /. n. 
grammophone, n.(/./) 
granary, n. 
grapes, /. 

graphophone, h. (/./) 
grease, m. n. /. 
"thegrip,»*n. /. m. 
ground, n. 
grubber, m. 
grub-hoe, tii. 
guitar, m. 

hack,n. 
hall,n. 
halter, m. 
hames, h. 
harness, n. f. 
harvest, /. 
hanrester, m. 
head-light, n. 
history, /. n. 
holster, h. 
horse-power, m. 
hotel, n. 

ice-cream, n. 
ink,n. 

key, n. 

king-bird, m. 
kitchen, n« 
knotter, m. 

laboratory, n. 
lace, /. n. 
lap-robe, n. 
lath, n. 
ledger, m. 
lemonade, n. 
lettuce, n. 
lever, n. 
levy, n, 
load, n. 
locket, n. 
log, m. 
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lumber, m, n. 
lunch, n. 

mail, H. m. 
mallet, n. 
mallard, m. 
malt, n. 
mandolin, n. 
map» n. 

martingale, /. n. 
mill (money), n. 
mink, m. n. 
mixing, /. 
mortar, n. 
mortgage, n. (m./) 
mosquito, /. 
moulding, /. 
mower, m. 
music, n. /. 
musk-rat, /. n. 
mustard, n. 

neck-yoke, n. 
nickel, m. 
nihilist, m. 
note, /. 
novel, /. n. 
nurse, /. 
nuts, n. 

office, n. 
orchestra, /. n. 
order, /. (n./) 
oven, m. 

packer, m. 
pad, n. 
pantry, n. 
parlor, m. 
party, n. 
paste, n. 
pasture, m. n. /. 
peach, n. /. 
pear, n. /. 
pedai,n. 
peddler, m. 
pencil, m. 
penny, n. 



perfkime, n. 
phonograph, n. m. 
photograph, n. m. 
physiology, /. m. 
piano, n. 
pie, n. 
piece, /. 
pile, /. 

pile-driver, m. 
pitcher, m. 
pitman, n. 
plan, n. 
piank,m. 
plate, n. /. 
platform, n. 
poker, m. 
pole, m. 
pony, m. 
poplar, m. 
populist, m. 
post, m. 
poster, m. 
power, m. 
president, m. 
press, /. 
prohibition, /. 
protection, /. 
pudding, m. 
pump, /. 
pumpkin, n. 
puncture, n. /. 

race, n. /. 
racl^ n. 
rail,/, n. 
railing, /. 
ranch, n. /. 
range, n. /. 
razor, m. 
reach, n. 
reader, m. 
reaper, m. 
receipt, n. /. 
reel, m. 
republican, m. 
revolver, m. 
ride,n. 
rim, n. 
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ringer (in a game), n. 

riTet, n, 

robe, n. 

rod, n. 

rod (of land), n. 

roller, m. 

rope, n. 

rubber, m. 

raffle, m. /. n. 

rule, n. (for measuring). 

ruler, m. (lame word a 

'role'). 
run, n. 
runaway, n. 
runner, m. 

sacker,' m. 
safe, n. 
saloon, n. 
sash, n. 

scaffold, n. m. /. 
scantling, m. 
scarlet-fever, m. /. 
scholar, m. 
scraper, m. 
screw-driver, m. 
seat, n. 

section, /. (640 acres). 
seeder, m. 
separator, m. 
shed, n. 
sheriff, m. 
shilling, m. 
shingle, m. n. 
shock (of grain), m. 
shoe-pac,' n. 
shop, n. 
sidewalk, n. 
siding, /. 
sign, n. 
singletree, n. 
size, n. 



skein, /. n. 
skunk, m. 
slat, n. 
slate, n. 
slicker, m. 
slipper, m. /. 
slough, /. 
snap (on harness), n. 
snap (an easy thing), n. 
socialist, m. 
soda, m. 
sofa, m. 
sole, m. 
speed, n. /. m. 
speller, m. 
spike, m. 
^ipoke, m. n. /. 
spoon-bill, n. m. 
spring, n. 
spruce, n. 
square, n. m. 
squash, n. 
squirrel, n. 
stable, /. n. 
stack, m. 
stamp, m. 
stand, m. 
state, n. 
station, /. 
steam, n. 
steamer, m. 
stem, n. 
stiffening, /. 
stock, m. n. 
stove, /. 
strap, n. 

straw-carrier, m. 
strike, n. 
stubble, m. n. 
stump, m. 
style, n. 
sulky, n. 



> These words are clearly dialectal themselves, and have the following 
meanings. A ioeker is part of a thrashing-machine by means of which the 
grain, in definite quantities, is nm directly into sacks. A Mhoe-pae is a pecu- 
liar kind of winter shoe worn in the West. A tanker is one employed to 
haul water in tsnks for the engine of a thrashing-machine. 
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gapeiintendent, m. 
supervisor, m, 
sapper, m. n. 

tablet, n. 
tack, m. n. 
tank, n. m. 
tanker,' m. 
tariff H. 
tax,m. 
team,*, 
teamster, m. 
telegral^h, n. 
telephone, n. /. m. 
temperance, n. /. 
term, n, 
thistle, m. 
ticket, H. 
tie (on a nilioad), /. 
tiirhtener, m. 
till,n. 
timber, n. 
tintype, n. 
tire, /. n. m. 
tomato, /. m. 
town, n. 
township, n. 
track, n. m. 
traction, /. 
trail, n. /. 



train, H. 
trap, n. 
treasurer, m. 
tricycle, m. n. 
trombone, n. 
trouble, n. 
trust, n. 
tube, n. /. 
tuck, n. 
tug, /. n. 
turkey, m. n. /. 
tjrpewriter, m. 

uniform, n. 

valTe, n. /. 
Tcntilator, m. 
veranda, n. 
vote, n. 

washer, m. 
wash-stand, m. n. 
wheel, n. 
whiffle-trees, n. 
whiskey, n. 
willow, /. n. 
wood-pecker, m. 
wrench, n. m. 

yoke, n. 



SUHMABT: 

Nentew 176 

ICasoiiliiies 187 

Feminines 44 

Feminine and Neater 56 

ICaacnline and Neater 80 

MasoaUne, Feminine and Neater 20 

Mascaline and Feminine 4 

Total 467 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN DIALECT 
SOCIETY. 



The American Dialect Society met in McCoy Hall, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, December 30, at half -past two 
o'clock. In the absence of the President, Professor Sheldon 
of Harvard was called to the chair. 

The usual committees were appointed, Professor Mott to 
audit the Treasurer's accounts, and Professors Thomas and Todd 
to nominate officers for the ensuing year. The Treasurer's 
report was read and referred to the auditing committee. The 
Secretary made a brief report of the year's work, and offered 
the newly issued Part IV of Dialect Notes as representing the 
Society's publications for the year. He also outlined a plan for 
a more complete localization of existing dialect material, and 
suggested the adoption of some such plan as an experiment for 
the coming year. As it was pointed out that the expense of 
such an experiment would be small, the suggestion was adopted 
without dissent. 

The auditing committee reported the accounts of the Treas- 
urer correct, and on motion the report was adopted. 

The committee on nominations recommended the election of 
the same officers as last year, subject to the change in the Con- 
stitution at the last meeting. On motion the Secretary was 
instructed to east the ballot of the Society for the following 
names: President, Professor George Hempl of the University 
of Michigan; Vice-President, Professor Sylvester Primer of 
the University of Texas; Secretary and Treasurer, Professor 
O. F. Emerson of Western Reserve University ; Editing Com- 
mittee, Professors C. H. Grandgent and W. H. Carruth with 
the Secretary, ex-officio; Executive Committee, the officers 
named above. 

On motion the Society adjourned to meet at the time and 
place selected for the meeting of the Modern Language Aasocia- 
tion of America. 
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BEPOBT OF THE TREASURER 
From December iS, 1901, to December tr, 190$. 

PXBMANXIIT FU«D. 

Balance on handy December 25, 1901 $84.47 

Interert; from Jnly 1, 1901, to July 1, 1902 8.18 

Balanceonhand 187.65 

QxHKRAL Fuin:^. 

Beeeipts. 

Balanceonhand, Dec. 25, 1901 $828.10 

Membenhip f ees 288.00 

dale of Dialect Notes 19.80 

Oaah for general expenses^ 2.80 

Intereet from Jnly 1, 1901, to July 1, 1902 12.58 

Total receipts $650.78 

Expenditure and Credits. 

Interest credited to Permanent Fund $ 1.51 

Printing Dialect Notes, Vol. ii, PartlH 178.51 

Printing tMalect Notes, Vol. ii, Part IV 216.19 

Printing 2000 private postal cards 8.50 

Postage, expressage, clerk hire 89.75 

Balanceonhand December 27, 1902 211.37 

Total expenditures and credits $650.78 

Balance in Permanent and General Funds $298.92 
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Matthews, Albert, 145 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. (Life member.) 
Wilson, Prof. Robert W., 64 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. (Life member.) 

Abbott, E. v., 12 W. 18th St., New York City. 

Adams, G. C, The New Amsterdam, New York City. 

Allen, Dr. Philip, Chicago Uniyersity, Chicago, 111. 

Andrews, Dr. A. L., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Andrews, Miss £. F., Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 

Ashcraft, A. M., P. O. Box 742, Baltimore, Md. 

Babbitt, Prof. £. H., Rutgers College, New Bmnswick, N. J. 

Baker, A. Q., 499 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 

Baker, G. C, Attorney-General's Office, Albany, N. Y. 

Baker, O. M., 499 Bfain St., Springfield, Mass. 

Baldwin, Prof. C. S., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Bell, Prof. A. M., 1525 85th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Bendelari, G., The New York Sun, New York City. 

Bennett, Mrs. G. A., 161 West St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bissell, H., West Medford, Mass. 

Blaokwell, Prof. R. £., Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Ya. 

Blanch, Chas. F„ Sparkill, N. Y. 

Boorland, Prof. B. P., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

Bowditch, C. P., 28 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Bowen, Prof. B. L., Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Brandt, Prof. H. C. G., Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Brewster, Prof. W. T., Columbia University, New York City. 

Briggs, Dr. W. D., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

Bright, Prof. J. W., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Bristol, E. N., 29 W. 28d St., New York City. 

Bristol, Prof. George P., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Brown, Prof. C. S., Union City, Tenn. 

Brown, Prof. £. M., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Brown, G. H., 24 Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Bruce, Prof. J. D., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Buckingham, Miss E. M., 264 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Byerly, Prof. W. E., 89 Hammond St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Campbell, E. W., 68 Jay St., Albany, N. Y. 

Carpenter, Prof. G. R., Columbia University jj^w York City. 

Carr, Prof. J. W., Univeraity of Arkansas, ^j^^etteviUe, Ark. 
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Oarroth, Prof. W. H., XJniTenitj of Kiasas, Lawronoe, Kan. 

OhalmeTS, Baahleigh, 15d5 Broadway, Exolumge Boilding, New York City. 

Ohaae, Miae B., Heath Hill, Brookline, Kaea. 

Ohaae, Dr. F. H., Central XJniTersity, DanyiUe, Ey. 

Chaoaa^, Alcide, P. O. Box 259, Montreal, Canada. 

Child, Dr. C. G., University of Pennsylrania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CoggeshaU, Mias L. E., 102 East 57th St., New York City. 

Cohn, Prof. Adolphe, Colombia UniTeraity, New York City. 

CoUiti, Prof. H., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Cook, Prof. A. S., Yale UuiTereity, New Haven, Conn. 

Croll, Dr. Morria W., Uniyeraity of Pennsylvania, Pa. 

Crow, Prof. C. L., Washington and Lee UniTersity, Lexington, Va. 

Crowell, Prof. A. C. , Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Cmmb, D. S., 5468 Maple Av., St. Louis, Mo. 

Cutting, Prof. S. W., University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Daniell, M. O., 11 Schuyler St., Boxbury, Mass. 

Damall, Prof. H. J., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Davis, A. McF., 10 Appleton St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Davis, Horace, 188 Spear St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Dawson, Prof. Edgar, Delaware College, Newark, Del. 

Deering, Prof. R. W., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

Denney, Prof. J. V., Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Dodge, Prof. R. E. Neil, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Douglas, Dr. Wm. S., Peter Cooper High School, New York City. 

Du Bois, Patterson, 401 South 40th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Earle, Prof. M. L., Brjn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Eckels, W. A., Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Effinger, Dr. J. R., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Egbert, Prof. J. C, Jr., Columbia University, New York City. 

*Eggers, Prof. Ernst A., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Egner, H. W., Jr., 1015 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 

Elliott, Prof. A. M., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Emerson, Prof. O. F., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

Eustis, W. T., 19 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 

Farlow, Prof. W. Q., 84 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Farr, A. G., 5108 Hibberd Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Faust, Prof. A. B., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Ferguson, J. R., 258 W. 80th St., New York, N. Y. 

Ferguson, W. S., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Fife, Dr. R. H., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Fitch, Prof. Edward, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Fitz-Gerald, J. D., 57 Uberty St., Newark, N. J. 

Flaten, Prof . Nils, St. Olafs College, Northfield, Minn. 

Flom, Prof. G. T., University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 

FlQgel, Prof. Ewald, Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, Gal. 

Ford, Prof. J. D. M., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

^Deceased. 
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Fortier, Prof. A., Tulane XJniTenity, New Orleans, La. 

Freeborn, F. W., Pablio Latin Sohool, Warren Are., Boston, liass. 
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Volume II, Part VI, 1904. 



THE LANGUAGE OF THE OIL WELLS. 
11. 



As a result of further browsing in the literature of the 
petroleum industry (some of which was not accessible at the 
time my previous paper was sent to the printers), I am enabled 
to print the following additional list of words now or formerly 
in use among oil men. For the first list see pp. 338-346 of the 
present volume.* As I am anxious to make the collection 
approximately complete, I shall be most grateful to any corre- 
spondent for corrections and additions.' 

It may be noted in passing that an interesting study might be 
made of the names given to some of the oil wells. The great 
majority of them are of course known by the name of the 
borer, or of the farmer on whose land the well is sunk, or of 
the village or tract. But many of the wells are distinguished by 
special names which in originality rival the names of mines in the 
West. Among these, selected at random as examples, are the 
following: Anchor, Lone Walking Beam, Centennial, Bull Dog, 
Hard Scrabble, American (1829), Keystone (1860), Eureka 
(1865), Clara (1866), Wolf, Butternut Tree, Last Chance, Lady 
Brooks, Legal Tender, Equator, Spiritual, or Harmonial (^^ said 
to have been located according to instructions received from the 
spirit land"; Pleasantville, Pa., 1868), Mingo Chief, Lady 
Stewart, What Cheer (1870), Celestial, Live Injun, Big Injun, 
Dog Leg, Dolly Varden, Empire, Rob Roy, The Boss (1874), 
Risk, Burning Spring, Big Bologna, Great Leather, Big Potato, 
Big Ghost, Old Teaser. 

» On p. 888, L » f. b., read xviii. 

' I deflire to record my obligation to my friend Mr. Samuel P. Carll, 
superintendent of the AasooiAted Producers ComjMUiy, Parkersbnrg, W. Ya., 
for valnable information. 
29 
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To the works mentioned on p. 338 should be added the fol- 
lowing: S. F. Peckham, Production^ Technology^ and Uses of 
Petroleum and Its Products^ in V, JS. Tenth Census, 1884, x., 
1-319 ; the seven reports of John F. Carll in Reports I, etc., of the 
Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 1875- 
90, especially The Geology of the_ Oil Regions, 1880; Jiejwrt 
of the Geological Survey of Ohio, vi., Columbus, 1888; C. W. 
Hayes and W. Kennedy, Oil Fields of the Texas- Louisiana 
Gulf Coastal Plain, 1903, XJ. S. Geol. Survey, Bulletin 212. 

The references in the list either explain themselves or will be 
understood on referring to the list of titles on p. 338. The 
italics are in nearly every case my own. 

adainautiue drill, n. A yariety of drill adapted for very hard rook, 
the ontting being done by means of a quantity of steel shot which revolve 
nnder the rim of the rotating tnbe. Also known as the ihot drill. 

adjuster, n. A device used in pumping. '*When a pumping jack is 
used the iidjuster^ adjuster boards and tee bolt are not required." National 
Supply Co., Catalogue No. 8, p. 144. Connects the upper end of the string 
of rods with the walking-beam. 

adjuster board, n. The board on which the adjuster (q.v.) works. 

adjuster tee-bolt, n. A bolt fastening the.oc^'uster to the adjuster 
board. 

agitate, v. 1. '* Sometimes there is put on the lower end of the spear 
[q. v.] one or more leather caps, so made that when going down they close 
against the spear, but on being withdrawn, open and scrape against the sides 
of the tubing. This is called agitating a well." GeoL Surv. of Ohio, 1888, 
vi., 506. 2. Also applied to the process, when a well which has flowed 
freely becomes stagnant, of running the tools in, hitching on, and going 
through the ordinary motion of drilling ; this frequently starts the well to 
flowing again. 

agritator, n. In a refinery, the vessel in which the oil and acid are 
mixed and stirred. Also called a toasher, Cf. Qesner, p. 162 ; Crew, pp. 
268-278. 

all israt or- wrench, n. A wrench having jaws shaped like those of 
an alligator. 

always-ready wrench, n. A wrench with both ends shaped some- 
what like the grip end of an alligator-wrench^ q. v. 

American oil, n. A commercial name for refined petroleum, about 
1850. *'Mr. Samuel M. Eier's wife was sick, as was supposed, \nth con- 
sumption, and her physicians prescribed American Oil." Peckham, D. S. 
Tenth Census, 1884, x., 10. 

anchor, n. In shooting a well, ^'the lowest shell is supported up to 
the proper height in the sand by a small tin tube called the anchor," Oeol. 
Surv. of Ohio, 1888, vi., 499. 
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arms, n. pi. Parts of the huU-voheel^ hand-wheel^ • 

astral oil, n. A yariety of refined petroleum, ale 

babbitt, n. Same as habbiUing or Babbitt metal, 

babbitt^ v. See Century Diet. 8. v, babbitting 1 
marked as theoretical. Cf . Carll, Oeol. of the Oil Eegi 

bailer, n. Correct p. 889 to read : Used for the 
aand-pumpf but differs in the principle of construction 

Barbadoes Tar, n. A commercial name for Wi 
cf. Cent. Diet. *^ [Oil Creek] issues from a spring, o 
similar to that called Barbadoea tor." Maes, Mag. 
Peckham, U. S, Tenth Cenms^ 1884, z., 6. Cf. also C 
1788, quoted in TJie Derrick's Hb, of Petroleum , i., 7. 

bastard sand, n. The drillers' name for a gra 
down in Forest Co., Pa. Carll, Oeol, Report on Warre 

belt, n. See oil belt. '* To be ' on the belt' is eq 
in the minds of every land owner, who by some mam 
suades himself that he is * on the belij' even though I 
dry holes." Mag, of Western History, iii., 226. 

bigr-bale, n. The name given to the Button we 
Pa., in 1870. The well ** drilled a 10-inch hole to secoi 

bigr saud, n. The driUers' name for a sandston 
800 feet down in Beaver Co., Pa. Cf. Carll, Seventh R 

biglit, v. ** When he pulls on the [shaft-]rope, th 
the revolving shaft, the tools rise." Carll, Oeol, of the 
805. Common, but frequently misunderstood. Cf. Si 

bit, n. ** Bums farm well, Bough Run, Butler Cou] 
without improvement." The Derrick's Hb, of Petroleu\ 
p. 848. 

blacic diamond slate, n. The drillers' name 
tered 416 feet down in Westmoreland Co., Pa. li 
Records and Levels, p. 280. 

black oil, n. A variety of petroleum. Venang 
Monthly, iz., 142, June, 1876. At Pleasantville, Pa., 
Sand {q, v.) producing this is also known as the Black-i 

black sands, n. pi. <' Sandstones .... of a 
black, color, giving rise to the term Black Sands, whicl 
the producing sands in the Bradford, Allegany, and Gf 
U. S. Oeol, Surv,, $$d Report, 1902, iii., 608. 

blastings, n. An early term for shooting a well (p. 

bleacher, n. In the early refineries, the bank : 
allowed to stand for a time before it was shipped. Cf 
1888, vi., 478. 

bleeder, n. A drain-plug, for draining steam -pip^ 

blind, adj. ** To go in blind," in the early histo 
meant to guess at the place to drill for oil, without the 
teller or wizard. 

blood-rock, n. The local name f^^ ^|;^e Big Re 
Clarion Co., Pa. Cf. Carll, Oeol, of the q^^ ^egioM, V 
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blow, V, intr. To spout, like a geyser. ''There has been but one well 
that blows, as the workmen express it.-'' Emi, 1865, p. 158. 

blow, V, tr. To cause to eject as oil or water. ** The operators have 
the nsnal trouble from salt-water. Dnring the winter months the wells have 
to be bloum every other day." Bownocker, in Oeol. Surv. cf Ohio, 4th 
Ser., i., 147. 

blower, n. 1. Another name for ejector , q. v, Cf. Bone, p. 71. 2. A 
gas well, corresponding to a gusher (p. 841) among oil wells. 

blue-CoreSy n. Another name for the limestones above the Ames, in 
Ohio. Ct Bownocker, in Qeol. Surv, of Ohio, 4th Ser., i., 148. 

blue-Jay sand, n. A drillers' name for the Sheffield Sands. Carll, 
Geol, Report on Warren Co., 1885, p. 165. 

blue-Monday sand, n. The name given to the lower second sand 
in Butler Co., Pa. Of. Carll, Seventh Report, 1890, p. 89. 

bluff sand^ n. In Butler Co., Pa., a name given to the first sand 
encountered, in drilling. 

boatingH9tasr^» ^* Depth of water which will permit the movement 
of boats. Not confined to oil regions. *' The Allegheny Biver is nearly free 
from ice, with a good boating stage" The Derriel^s Hb. of Petroleum, i., 87, 
entry for Feb. 4, 1864. Common among rivermen. 

bone-coal, n. ''A hard, black slate, about a foot thick, which is 
always piled in masses about the mouth of the mine." Peckham, U. S. 
Tenth Census, 1884, x., 51. 

booljacky V. To splinter or divide so as to suggest a boo^ack in 
appearance. ** A good driller never allows the jars to strike together on a 
downward blow as, not being made for such use, they wear rapidly and 
break, or bootjack.'' .Oeol. Surv. of Ohio, 1888, vi., 488. If the jars strike 
together on both downward and upward strokes, they are soon battered up 
or bootjacked. Both tr. and intr. 

bottoms^ n. pi. In a refinery, the name of some waste products. *' The 
acid bottoms, so called, are need in the manufacture of superphosphate of 
lime." . . . Gesner, p. 167. 

boulder sand, n. Another name for the Stray Sand, in Butler Co., 
Pa. Cf. Carll, Seventh RepoH, 1890, p. 89. 

bounce^ v. ** The jars should not open and leave the lower part of the 
tools resting for an instant on bottom, as was the old method, but are kept 
drawn out all the time. This is called drilling by the spring of the rope or 
bouncing the dHU." Qeol. Surv. of Ohio, 1888, vi., 488. 

bowl-grndgeon, n. A small variety of gudgeon for the bull-wheel. 
Cf. wing-^fudgeon. 

break, n. The vernacular name for *' a plainly marked belt of geological 
disturbance . . . embracing the oil-prodacing localities at Horseneck, Sand 
Hill, White Oak, Oil Bock, and Burning Springs." The Derricies Hb. of 
Petroleum, i., 88, entry for Jan. 8, 1867. Cf. oil-break. Also, more gen- 
erally, an interpolated streak or bed of slate or shale where the driller 
expected to find continuous sandstone. Sometimes loosely used of the 
interval between a certain sand and the next. 

breakbone fever, n. See the quotation s. v. dengue. 
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breathings of the earth, n. pi '<If a flowing well, the gas is 
allowed to escape . . . and it can be distinctly seen pnffing out of the pipe, 
generally with labored breathings or pantings, the oanse of which is known 
among the operators as the breathings of the earth, in reality being the irreg- 
ular obstractions to its passage by the nneqnal flow of oil in the bottom of 
the hole." Bone, Petroleum and Petroleum WeUs, 1865, pp. 40-41. 

brickyard mixer, n. A yariety of gas mixer. 

hridgef n. ** The time-aquib [q, v.] has the advantage over the go-devil- 
sqnib that it does not require that a firing-line shall be nsed and left in the 
hole, where it is not only lost, bnt may help to form a bridge j or ping in the 
hole." Oeol. Surv, of Ohio, 1888, vi., 500. 

British oil, n. A concoction one of the ingredients of which was 
Seneca OU (p. 844). 1828. The DerHck'e Hb. of Petroleum, i., 9. 

b« S«y n. '* The oil is sabject to depreciation in value from evaporation 
and by leakage through the roof of the tank, by which it is converted into 
an emulsion locally known as B. 8», from which the water will not separate 
until the emulsion is heated." Peckham, U, S, Tenth Census, 1884, x., 95. 

buckwheat batter, n. The drillers' name for a blue slate 1,880 feet 
down, in Clarion Co., Pa. 

bnmperj n. Same as jar-knocker, q, v. 

bnrning-test, n. Same as fire-test, q, v. 

bushing, n. See Century Diet, s, v. bush 2. Bushing seems to be the 
universal form in the oil world. 

buttermilk sand, n. The drillers' name for a sandstone found about 
914 feet down in Westmoreland Co., Pa. Cf. Carll, Seventh Report, 1890, 
p. 219. 

calf- wheel y n. A wheel keyed to the end of the band- wheel shaft to 
operate an ^tra bull-wheel (p. 889), in handling long strings of casing. 

cantSf n. pi. Parts of the bull-wheel, bandrwheel, etc. 

cap, n. *' Nearly always the top of the rock, called the cap, is free from 
both oil and gas." Bownocker, in Oeol. Survey of Ohio, 4th Ser., i., 62. 

cap-rock, n. '* Sometimes the higher portion of the sand [First Cow 
Run] is quite fine or compact, and then is known as the cap rock among the 
drillers." Bownocker, in Oeol. Surv. of Ohio, 4th Ser., i., 187. 

carbon oil, n. The name under which refined petroleum was sold for 
an illuminator in Pittsburgh, 1850-55. Cf . Bone, p. 22. 

case-oil, n. ''Oil for the southern markets is filled into tin cans of five 
gallons each, two of which are packed in a wooden case ; this is known to 
the trade as case oiV Oeol. Surv. of Ohio, 1888, vi., 475. 

cased-hole, n. A well in which the water is kept out while drilling, 
by means of casing (p. 889). Cf . small-hole. 

casingr-spiitter, n. A fishing-tool used for splitting the casing. This 
allows the sediment around it to flow into the well so that the casing may be 
pulled from the ground. 

cheese-box still, n. A variety of refining still. Cf. Crew, p. 250. 
Cf . cylinder still. 

chocolate rocks, n. pi. ''Bands of red shale (Chocolate or Putty 
Rocks) occur between the Second and Third Oil Sands of Oil Creek." Carll, 
Report ofProgr. in the Venango Co. Dist., 1875, p. 44. 
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circle^ n. A part of the jack naed for wrenching and nnwrenohing 
tools. 

claWy n. A derioe to be need with a hydranlio jack in pulling pipe. 

C-linkSy n. pi. Same as diaoonneoting-links. 

clover^seed sand^ n. The drillers' name for a sandstoAe foond in 
Butler Co., Pa., 1,(MM) feet down. Below it is a sand known as Pink Oiover- 
Seed. 1876. Carll, OU WeU IUe<yrd9 and Leveln, p. 271. 

cold-t.e8ty n. The prooess of determining at what tomperatnre oils will 
congeal or become partially solid. Of. Crew, 1887, p. 875. 

compass-saw, n, A yariety used for sawing in a circle. 

conductor-hole, n. A shaft *' similar to a common water well," 
snnk to hold the o<mduet4>r (p. 840). 

copper rock, n. The drillers' name for a rock found 174 feet down 
in Clinton Co., Pa. Carll, Gtol. Beport <m Warren Co,, 1888, p. 186. 

core, n. '* The surface of the upper rock being cleared, the [hollow] 
drill sits on it and revoWes with great rapidity, cutting its way down at a 
rate astonishing to old well borers, and leaving a central core standing." 
Bone, Petroleum and Petroleum Welle, Phila., 1865, p. 42. 

core-barrel bit, n, A variety of bit adapted for drilling in hard 
sand, compact clay, etc. Cf . Hayes-Kennedy, plate xL 

corn-meal pebble, n, Cf. the quotation a, v, euffar-eand, ** Three 
feet of corn-meal pel)ble at top of 4th SS., from 1,400 feet and 1,408 feet." 
Carll, Oil Well Records and Levele, 1877, p. 255. 

counter-sill, n. Another name for the eub-eill (p. 844). 

coup«oil, n. ''The first coal-oil offered for sale in this country was 
made by PhUbrick & Atwood, in 1852 ... It was called coup-oil, after the 
recent coup d^itat of Louis Napoleon, and was used as a lubricator." Pop, 
Sci, Monthly y iz., 141, June, 1876. 

crackingr» ^* The process of decomposition of certain hydrocarbons 
during distillation. Cf. Jouri^, Franklin Inst,, cxzxix., 402, June, 1895; 
Pop, Sci, Monthly, iz., 154-155, June, 18^6 ; Crew, 1887, pp. 264-267. 

crevice-searcher, n. A device of cylindrical shape which **was 
lowered into a well by means of poles like sucker-rods, and designed to 
indicate how many, where located, and how deep were the crevices in the oil 
sands." Carll, Qeol, of the Oil Regions, 1880, p. 245. 

cross*pein sled^e^ n. One in which the pein eztends at right angles 
with the handle. Cf . straight-pein sledge, 

crow-feet, n» pi. Parts of hand-hole plates for boilers. 

crude oil, n. The general term for natural oil, ''neither steamed nor 
treated, free from water, sediment, or any other adulteration of the gravity 
of 48** to 48** B." New York Oil EzchMige, Ruie iv., quoted by Crew, p. 
878. 

cylinder-still, n. A variety of refining-still. Cf. Crew, pp. 248, 
242. Cf . cheese-bow stilL 

dead-line, n. 1. In Indiana the salt water line, in the porous reservoir, 
marking the boundaries between oil or gas and salt water. Cf . Joum. 
Franklin Inst czzziz., 406, June, 1895. 2. In a derrick a dead-Hne is used 
to tie a casing-block or tubing-block to the crown block of the rig. 
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dead oil, n. ** When the heat has been raised to 760° or 800' Fah., 
gas, free carbon, and a number of pyrogenona snbstances appear, known aa 
dead ot7, which mizea meotianically with the aqneona products. ** Oesner, 
1865, p. 18. 

debloomed, adj. ''By exposure in shallow tanks its grayitj is 
increased and fire-test lowered, and the peculiar fluorescence destroyed, . . . 
it is debloomed.'' Crew, 1887, p. 817. 

deep oily n. Oil found at a depth of perhaps three hundred feet or 
more; an early term. ''The 'Deep Oil Well' [between MoConnellsyille 
and liarietta, Ohio] was sunk three hundred and eighty-five feet." Bone, 
Petroleum and Petroleum Wells, 1865, p. 182. Wells under 2,000 feet are 
now sometimes called shallow. 

dengrue, n. La grippe when first introduced into the oil country was 
called denffue and Russian breoMnme fever. Not confined to oil regions. 

diamond-black, n. A kind of lampblack produced by imperfect 
combustion from some gases escaping from the oil. Quoted by Peckham, 
U. S. Tenth Census, 1884, z., 244. 

doctor, V. " Angell & Prentice's old No. 11 . . . increased to 800 bbls. 
a day by doctoring the well." Petroleum Centre Record, July 21, 1871, 
quoted in The Derricf^s Hb. of Petroleum, i., 158. 

donkey, n. A variety of small steam-pump used on the pipe-line. 

double rig^, n. A carpenter's rig in which the comers or legs are 
double-planked from top to bottom. 

draw, V. " The landed interest at Pi thole [is] supposed to have dravm 
its oil to bull the market, making a scarcity for ordinary dealers." The 
Derrick's Hb. of Petroleum, i., 52, entry for October 81, 1865. To withdraw. 

draw a blank, v. phr. To drill a dry hole. 

draw out, v. To pull the tools out of a hole. Less common than pull 
out. 

drill, n. ^ee the quotation s. v. set of tools. 

drill sleeve, n. A device used with reversible ratchet drills. 

drip, n. A device " placed between a gas well and the pipe line to 
exclude water from the latter." 

drive-cap, n. Same as drive-hecui, q, v. 

drive-down-socket, n. A fishing-tool device used for reducing the 
barrel of a rope socket. 

drive«head, n. Used to protect the top-end of the drive-pipe. There 
are two kinds, holUno and solid. The hollow are of two classes, male and 
female. 

drive-shoe, n. An iron to put on the lower end of a drive-pipe, q. v. 

drown, v. In making nitro-glycerine, ''when oil equaling in weight 
one -eighth of that of the acid has been run in, the mixture is droumed, that 
is, a plug in the bottom of the mixing-tub is drawn out, and the whole con- 
tents dumped into a tank, holding fifty to sixty barrels of cold water." 
Geol. Surv. of Ohio, 1888, vi., 502. 

drown out, v. See s. v. flooding, 

dry-hole, n. Cf . p. 840. Also m%^j^ ^^\y in which the water is kept 
out by means of casing. Cf . wet hole/^^ * 
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dry-hole pliisr» ^' ^'ftclo in two Tarieties, eommon and mcUe-and 
ftmaU, 

D«8hoyeiy n. The shorfc-handled shorel with a D-shaped end. 

dlimp-oiiy n. Oil handled in harrela instead of being ran throngh the 
pipelines. 

earth-wax, n. Another name for onide paraflbie. Of. ma-vxix, 

edgre welly n. A well drilled on the edje of the oil pool. 

ejector, n. An '* air-pump, with two pipes inserted into the tube of 
the well. The air is forced down one pipe into the vein at the bottom, and 
the oil rashes up in a steady stream throagh the other." Bone, Petrolewn 
and Petrolevtm Wells, 18<(5, p. 44. 

emery sand, n. The drillers* name for a fine, hard sandstone 935 feet 
down in Clarion Co., Pa. 

eye-box, n. A drilling tool, a form of box having a hole or eye in the 
small end. 

formers' wells, n. pi. '* Above that point [Tidioate, Warren Co., Pa.] 
there are several of what are known tM farmers^ wellSf sank in 1860 and 1861 
by hand to a shallow depth, and abandoned when the depression in oil 
affairs oooarred.'* Bone, Petroleum and Petroleum WelU, 1865, p. 97. 

fence-Jack, n. Used to tighten the lines of puU-rods. 

fifth sand, n. In Venango Co., Pa., the drillers' name for the Third 
Oil Sand. Cf. Carll, 1890, Set>enth Report, p. 129. Cf. Fimrth Sand. 

fifty-foot rock, n. The drillers' name in Batler Co., Pa., for the 
first rook below the Second Sand, q. v. Cf . Carll, Oeol. of the OH Regions, 
1880, p. 195. 

fire-test, n. The process of determining at what temperatare oil will 
catch fire. Differs from the flaehing'teMt, q. v. Also called buming-teet. 

first mountain sand, n. Also called Connoqaenessing, and Kinzaa 
Creek Sandstone. Cf. Carll, Oeol. of the (HI Regions, 1880, p. 82. Cf. 
mountain sands. 

first sand, n. The first oil-bearing sand. In Batler Co., Pa., also 
called Oas Sand. 

fish-tail bit, n. A variety of bit adapted to soft materials sach as sand 
and clay. Cf . Hayes-Kennedy, plate zi. 

flashingr-test, n. *'The oils mast, therefore, stand a certain test, 
called the flashing test, which consists in heating them, preferably in a thin 
metal or glass cap which holds the oil, and is itself placed in another vessel 
fall of cold water, which is gradaally heated by a saudl spirit lamp.'* Pop. 
Sci. Monthly, ix., 154, Jane, 1876. Determines the point at which enoagh 
▼apor comes off to catch fire bat not to bam long. 

flatter, n. A forge tool. 

flood, V. *' A well IB flooded by ]>oaring safficient flaid [benzine or crade 
oil] in at the top, while the pamp remains idle, to fill ap the shaft several 
handred feet, more or less, above the oil sand.** Carll, Oil Well Records and 
Levels, 1877, p. 91, note. 

flooding^, n. ''The movement of water throagh the oil sands, called 
flooding, is an abnormal condition following development, and occars only 
after the oil has been partially ezhaasted from the rock." Carll, Oeol. of 
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the Oil Regions, 1880, p. 256. A well so flooded ie frequently said to be 
drowned out. 

flowing-welly n. ''The fLni fountain well, or as it was afterwards 
uniyersally called, flowing well, was strack on . . . the upper ' MoElhenny 
or Funk * farm, and commenced to flow at the rate of three hundred barrels 
per day." Crew. 1887, p. 146. 

fluid-tamping, n. The early well-drillers foxmd that by letting the 
well remain full of water when it was shot, the force of the explosion was 
kept from passing up the hole. *' Dr. Roberts patented this method of fluid 
tamping, and charged exorbitant rates for the privilege of using it.'' Mc^f, 
of Western History, iii., 228. 

forty-foot rock, n. The drillers' name in Clarion Co., Pa., for cer- 
tain sandstones between the Mountain Sands and the First Sand, q, v. Cf . 
Carll, Geol. of the (HI Regions, 1880, p. 216. 

fossil oil, n. An early name for petroleum. Loskiel, Oesch, der 
Mission der evangel. BrOder unter den Indianem in Nordamerika, 1789, 
quoted in T/ie Derriek^s Hb, of Petroleum, i., 7. 

fossil rocky n. A common name for Ames limestone. Cf . Bownocker, 
in Geol. Surv. of Ohio, 4th Ser., i., 142. 

fountain-well, n. Same as flouring well, q. v. 

fourth sand» n. In Butler, Armstrong, and Clarion counties. Pa., the 
drillers' name for the Third Oil Sand. Cf. Carll, Seventh RepoH, 1890, 
p. 129. Cf . Fifth Sand. 

fray-sleeve, n. A variety of brace or bit-stock. 

fresh oil, n. See the quotation s, v. old oU. 

f Vict ion-socket, n. A fishing tool used for taking hold of a tool lost 
in the hole. Cf. horn socket, p. 841. 

fkiller, n. A forge tool. 

Galena oil, n. A combination of ** heavy, lubricating, natural oil 
with lead-soap." Crew, p. 320. 

g^ftS-oil, n. Petroleum deprived of its naphtha. 

gas sand, n. A frequent drillers' name for the Butler Co. (Pa.) First 
Sand. Cf . Carll, Oeol. of the OU Regions, 1880, p. 110. 

Srasser, n., p. 840. For <' along with the oil " read '' and no oil." 

greyser, n. ''Flowing wells, especially when little or no oil is present, 
have been termed geysers, but differ from the true geyser in that the salt- 
water is thrown out, not by expansion of a part of the water into steam by 
heat, but by pressure of a compressed gas existing in the earth at normal 
temperatures." Oeol. Surv. of Ohio, 1888, vi., 476. 

glass rock, n. A name given by the drillers to the First Sand 
in a well at Smith's Ferry, Pa. 1861. Carll, Oil WeU Records and Levels, 
1877, p. 281. 

goose-neck, n. A form of condenser. " The old-fashioned cast-iron 
goose-neck is seldom seen." Crew, 1887, p. 256. 

go-up, n. '' The oil market seems to be fairly on the go-up." Titusville 
Herald, July 18, 1867, quoted in The Derrick^ 8 Hb. of Petrolewtn, i., 91. 

Grasshopper City, n. A name given to the region about. the Pioneer 
Well in 1877, because of the ludicrous ttxo^etn^^^ ^' *^® pumping arrange- 
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menta — a *' net- work of ylbrating walking-beams, joined together in every 
oonceiyable manner by bolts and links, or tied by ropes, [which] formed 
when in motion one of the most novel sights ever seen in any conntry." 
Carll, GeoL of the (HI Eegions, ljB80, p. 428. East Titosville, Pa. 

grrasshopper-rigr, n. A. less expensive form of drilling-rig. The 
Derrick's Hb.,^.,ii^, 

gresMe, n. Slang term for petroleum. *'Saoh a prodigal supply of 
grecue upset all calculations.*' Bone, Petroleum and PetroUurnWeUe^ Fhila., 
1865, p. 24. 

Greaser, The, n. An extra train on the Pennsylvania R. R. which ran 
a few years ago (18d8) between Pittsburgh and Dennison, O.; so-called 
** because its patronage consisted largely of oil men." 

Great Buffalo Lick, n. Another name for the Salt Lick, q, v. So 
called because '' of the vast herds of buffalo, elk, and other ruminants that 
came there regularly through ' Thoroughfare Gap * for their sapply of salt." 
Am, CcUholie Quart,, xx., 410, April, 1896. 

Srreen briar limestone. The drillers' name for a limestone found 
1,860 feet down in Kanawha Co., W. Va. Cf. Carll, Seventh RepoH, 1890, 
p. 888. Cf. Big Lime, p. 889. 

Crreen-oily n. An old California name for petroleum. Cf. Amer. 
J&urn, Science, xciii., 846, May, 1867. 

Screen oil sand, n. Another name for the Fifth Oil Sand. Venango 
Co., Pa. 

Slides, n. pi. Planks set up perpendicularly to guide the direction of 
the mall, q. v., in driving down casing or drive-pipe. Cf . Carll, Oeol, of the 
Oil Regions, 1880, pp. 805-806. 

S^m-bedy n. *' Here and there in the forest [Lamberton Co., Ontario, 
Canada] the ground consisted of a gummy, odoriferous, tar-colored mud, of 
the consistence of putty. These places were known by the name of gum- 
beds,'' Henry, The Early and Later History of Petroleum, 1878. 

hardy, n. A forge tool. 

Harlem oil, n. ''Petroleum is also the chief ingredient of a still 
popular medicine known as Harlem Oil," Crew, 1887, p. 127. 

headlisrbt oil, n. ''An oil with a fire-test of 150" and * water-white ' 
in color, known in the trade as hecuilight, is now much in demand." Crew, 
1887, p. 268. 

hitch up, V, To connect the rig and make ready for drilling. 

horizon^ n. " Experience has shown that oil may exist at depths sep- 
arated from each other by perfectly impermeable strata of clay or rock, and 
often, when a well has apparently been exhausted, a deeper drilling has 
developed a second, and a still deeper one a third, horizon of oil-bearing 
sand.'' Am, Catholic Quart,, xv., 415, April, 1895. 

horizontal bore^ n. " The Shipping List says that the horizontal 
bore has been successfully used in drilling for oil in Santa Barbara County, 
California.'' The Derrick^ s Hb, of Petroleum, i., 74, entry for July 81, 1866. 

horseback, n. A stratum of rock below the first limestone encoun- 
tered in Westmoreland Co., Pa., 19 feet down. Carll, OH Well Records and 
LeveU, 1877, p. 280. 
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hundred-foot sand, n. The name giyen to the first sand at 
Glade, Butler Co., Pa. Cf. Carll, Seventh Report on the Oil and Cfaa Fielde 
of Penn, , 1890, pp. 64, 89. L. S. Baomgardner, a pumper killed near Mxm- 
geon, Ohio, July 11, 1898, was familiarly known as *' Old Hundred-Foot.'' 

hnrry-Qp sand, n. A drillers' name for a sand found 245 feet down 
at Scio, O. Cf. Oeol. Smtv, of Ohio, 1908, 4th ser. i., 288. 

in, culv, A completed well is said to he in. 

Jack-saddle, n. A saddle or rest used in shackle-uHfrk, q, v. 

Jar-knocker, n. A fishing-tool. 

Jar-socket, n. A fishing-tool device used to catch the '' rein of hroken 
jars." There are centre and eide yarieties ; the former catches hoth reins of 
the jars. 

Jar-ton|pue-socket, n. A fishing-tool made to catch one rein of 
hroken jars. 

Johnny Newcome, n. A new-comer in the oil regions in early days. 
" The Johnny Neweomes had to fight their way hack to the bar and deposit 
seyenty-five cents for the bit of blue paste-board.^' Bone, Petroleum and 
Petroleum Welle, 1865, p. 68. 

Journal-box, n. The box in which the upper bearing of the band- 
wheel shaft is mounted when the band-wheel is used for light pumping. 
Cf . step-box. 

Journal-oil, n. Refined petroleum for use on journals (Cent. Diet. 
8, V. journal II. 8). 

kerosene, n. *' In 1854, Dr. Abraham Gesner patented his illuminating 
oil, which was made from bituminous coal shale, and called it JTcroMne." 
The DerricHes Hb, of Petroleum, i., 16. 

kicking^ process, n. The old method of drilling by means of the 
spring-pole (p. 844). ''The work, past and present, in that locality [Duck 
Creek, Southern Ohio], is of a yery primitiye character, all the boring 
haying been done by the kicking process, engines being considered too costly." 
Bone, Petroleum and Petroleum Wells, 1865, p. 186. 

kuobstones, n. pi. The local name in Kentucky for the Silicious 
Group. Cf. Amer, Jour, of Science, xcii., 105, 1866. 

knocker, n. Same as jar-knocker, q, v. 

iBggingf n. The jacket or coyering on a pulley to increase its diameter 
or its driying power, or the efficiency of its wearing surface. 

lag^reel, n. A yariety of sand pump-reel. 

lafl^crew, n. A yariety of screw-bolt. 

latch-Jack, n. A fishing-tool designed to catch the lower half of a set 
of jars. 

lay-down, n. A failure in business. 

lead-pipe, n. From lead, v. The pipe which continues tbe tubing, 
when that rests on the bottom of the well, to the tank. 

light one, n. A well producing little oil. 

light ing rock, n. The drillers' name for a sandstone in Butler Co., 
Pa., 520 feet down. 1876. CarU, Oil WeU Records and Levels, p. 270. 

light-oil, n. The name giyen by Prof. B. Silliman to a grade of petro- 
leum Umer. Journ. sv,\, Lvxii.., oU ZU, i\Uv, ibi>o;. 
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load-binder, n. A oontriTanoe " for securely binding loads of pipe, 
snoker rods, etc.*' 

loafer-rail, n. A kind of rail fitted with small spikes. 

mall, n. In well-drilling, '' made of any tough, hard log, that will dress 
15 or 18 inches square, and 10 or 12 feet long." Carll, Geb2. of the Oil 
Region*, 1880, p. 806. Used in forcing down the casing or the drive-pipe. 
Similar to the mall used in driving piles. 

Mecca oil, n. A valuable lubricating oil occurring '* in the Mecca Oil 
Rocks (Berea grit and Bedford shales) of Trumbull County, Ohio." Pop, 
8H. Monthly, \x., 146, June, 1876. 

merchant pipe, n. Standard wrought pipe. 

Mexican mustansr liniment, n. An early name fallout 1854) 
under which petroleum was sold for medicinal purposes. The Derriek^s Hb. , 
i., 1018. 

middlings, n. An inferior quality of refined oil. 

millingr^tool, n. A fishing-tool designed for cutting a pin on a tool in 
the hole. 

mineral tar, n. ''In Scioto, Pike, and Boss counties, along the Scioto 
Biver [Ohio], . . . very heavy petroleum or mineral tar distils from the 
bituminous shale which there crops out to a thickness of two hundred and 
fifty feet.*' Bone, Petroleum and Petroleum Welie, 1865, p. 184. 

moonligrhter, n. A man engaged in moonlighting (p. 843). 

mother-liquor, n. A product obtained in the refining of paraffine 
wax. Of. Orew, p. 203. 

mountain sands, n, pi. The group of sandstones forming the first 
or uppermost of the vertical section of rocks in the oil-belt. Of. Oarll, 
ileporf ofProgr. in the Venango Co, Diet., 1875, p. 10. See First, Second, 
Third Mountain Sand, Same as sand rocks, q. v,, and Barren Oil-Measures. 

mud, n. Same as eand-pumpings, q, v, W. Va. 

mud-rock, n. Another name for soapetone, q, v. Of. Orew, p. 48. 

munjack, n. Another name for indurated bitumen. 

mustang liniment, n. Same as Mexican Mustang Liniment, q. v. 

mustard-oil, n. A homeopathic compound of oil of mustard, an 
alkali, and petroleum. 

mystery, n, A well concerning which information is withheld from the 
public while the well is drilling. ** There is a suspicion that the Torrey &. 
Elliott well, lot 58, Alma, is a paying well, and a number of rigs are going 
up on leases in the vicinity of the mystery, which is said to be half full of 
oil." The Derrick's Hb, of Petroleum, i., 845, entry for March 8, 1883. 

my*stify, v. '' The Morton well . . . shut down and mystifled,^^ The 
Derrit^s Eh, of Petroleum, i., 845, entry for Feb. 18, 1882. Of. mysUry. 

neutral oil, n. '* Neutral oils are refined paraffine oils varying in 
gravity from 83' B. to 88' B. . . . thoroughly deodorized." Orew, 1887, 
p. 818. 

offiiet, n. An «-shaped iron fitting. 

offset, V. If wells are drilled along the line of a lease, the owner of the 
adjacent leasehold, to protect his own interests, usually drills a like number 
of wells or more. This is called offsetting the line. 
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oil-belty n. The diBtrict inolnding the 8api>0Bed course of sabterranean 
rivers of oil. ''From the general direction in which developments were 
made, the term oil belt . . . came into nse early in the history of the oil 
region." Mag. of Western HUtory, iii., 225. Of. Peckham, U. 8. Tenth 
Census, 1884, z., 41. 

oil-break, n* '*The white oak anticlinal, or so-called oU-brtak of 
West Virginia, extends from Newell's Run, . . . Ohio, to Roane Oonnty, 
West Virginia.'* Peckham, U. S. Tenth Cenms, 1884, x., 24. Of. break. 

Oil Creek hunibugr» n* Any well whicb tamed out to be a dry hole. 
Of. Bone, Petroleum and Petroleum Wells, 1865, p. 24. 

oil-digginSy n. pi. An early popular name for the oil region, Penn. 
Of. Bone, p. 68. 

oildoniy n. The oil regions. '* If he would see anything of otidom, he 
must make the passage, xmpleasant as it may be.** Bone, Petroleum and 
Petroleum Wells, 1865, pp. 66-67. 

Oil Dorado, n. The derivation is evident. " We were on our way to 
the Oil Dorado.'' Bone, Petroleum and Petroleum Wells, 1865, p. 57. 

oil fever, n. *' As was to be expected the excitement throughout that 
section [Titusville, Pa., in 1859] was intense, and the oil fever fairly set in.*^ 
Crew, 1887, p. 148. 

oil-lease, n. 1. The legal document. ''An oU lecue grants to the 
lessee a right to bore within certain limits for * oil, salt, or other minerals/ 
the work to be commenced within a certain time and * to be prosecuted with 
all reasonable diligence.' ** Bone, Petroleum and Petroleum Wells, 1865, pp. 
82-84. 2. The land covered by the legal instrument. See the quotation 
s. V. mystery. 

oil-lines, n. pi. Same lu oil belt, q. v. "The small folds are, how- 
ever, of gpreat importance in determining the course and width of oil lines.'* 
Cassier's Mag., xxi., 126, Dec., 1901. 

oil-ponds, n. pi. The name given to two small oval areas at the mouth 
of the Sabine River in the Gulf of Mexico, in the belief that the relative 
quiet of these waters was due to the presence of oil. For the explanation 
of the phenomenon cf. Hayes-Kennedy, Oil Fields of the Texas-Louisiana 
Gulf Coastal Plain, 1908, pp. 105-106. 

oil prince, n. "A correspondent of the New York Herald states that 
he was ferried across the creek by an oif prince, aged fifteen, heir to a mil- 
lion, coatless, hatless, and with but one suspender." Emi, 1865, p. 106. 

oil-sands, n. The common name given to the oil-bearing sands. 
First used in Venango Oo., Pa.; later extended. Of. Oeol. Surv. of Ohio, 
1888, vi., 84. Of. Fifth, Fourth, Second Sand, etc. 

oil-smeller, n. "A new class of people has sprung into existence 
under the cognomen of oU smellers, who profess to be able to ascertain the 
proper spot for boring by smelling the earth.*' Bone, Petroleum and Pttro- 
leum Wells, 1865, p. 85. 

oil-thief, n. A device for taking samples of oil from a tank. 

Old Greasy, n. The name given to the Kanawha River by the boat- 
men on account of the petroleum which was allowed to flow into it in 
1808 ft. The Derrick's Hb. of Petroleum, i., 8. 
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old oily n. '' If A holdfl a oertificate of the United Pipe Lines on which 
storage charges had been paid up to any given previons date, and B booght 
from him on exchanges 1,000 barrels of United oil, storage paid, and A 
flhonld offer him said certificate, B would say ' That is old oil, A ; you will 
haye to freshen it.' So A would go to the pipe -line office and pay the 
storage on the certificate up to the date of the transaction, and it would 
be termed fresh oU." Peckham, U. S, tenth Census, 1884, z., 105. 

oue-hondred-and-forty-foot sand, n. The drillers' name for 
a sandstone found about 600 feet down in Westmoreland Co., Pa. Cf. 
Carll, Seventh Report, 1890, p. 215. Another name is First Cow Run Sand. 

one-legged railroad, n. Same as Peg-Leg, q. v. 

opal oU, n. A yariety of petroleum distillate similar to Vulcan OtV, 
g. v., but containing a larger percentage of rape oil. 

packer^ n. 1. Another name for the seed-bc^f (pp. 348-344). 2. Cf. 
another sense, p. 842, applying only to a caye. 8. When a well has sufficient 
gas to flow its product through a two-inch pipe, but will not make its pro- 
duction through the casing, apoofcer is placed at or near the top of the sand 
to compel the gas or oil to relieye itself only through the tubing. 

patch-bolt^ n. A soft riyet used on machinery for quick or temporary 
npain. 

pay out, n. Said of a well which more than returns the expense of 
drilling and pumping, or the capital invested in it. 

peavle, n. A variety of cant-hook. 

Peg-legy n. The local name of a one-rail road from Bradford to 
Derrick City. 1877. Also called the one-legged railroad, 

Peunsylvanla oil^ n. See the quotation s. v. Tennessee Oil. 

petroleum coal, n. *'0n the South. Fork of Hughes Biver, near 
McFarland's Run [W. Va.], is an immense bed of what is known as Petro- 
leum eo€U, resembling in its general features the famous ' Albert coal ' of 
Nova Scotia. It neither resembles coal nor asphaltum in appearance or 
properties." Bone, Petroleum and Petroleum Wells, 1865, p. 125. 

Petroleum House, n. A hotel in Oil City. 1878. 

PetrollaUy The, n. The name of a newspaper published at Oil City 
in 1867. 

pin, n. A pin is used to screw the centre-bit (p. 840) to the auger-stem 
(p. 389); and in general where solid connections are to be made, as elsewher^. 

pink clover-seed sand, n. See s. v. Clover-Seed Sand. 

pipeage, ». A word coined by Mr. Charles P. Hatch, of Philadelphia, 
to signify ** a rate of charge for transportation through a pipe." The Der- 
rick's Hb. of Petroleum, i., 965. 

pipe-line, n. ''The first suggestion of a pipe-line for transporting 
oil . . . was made ... by (General S. D. Kama at Parkenburg, West Vir- 
ginia, in November, 1860." C. L. Wheeler, in the Bradford Era, quoted in 
U. S. Tenth Census, x., 98. 

pipe-saddle, n. An iron fitting for clamping pipe when a line is 
tapped at some point not in a tee, or in general when a new connection is 
desired. 

plant, V. ''Frauds are not infrequently perpetrated by planting oil in 
dry wells." Bone, Petroleum and Petroleum Wells, 1865, p. 153. 
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plug, V. To plug an abandoned well ie to fill it with sand. Usually a 
dry hole plug is put in first ; then mnd is dumped on top of the ping. 

pluiigrcr, n. A part of the sand-pump. Also called the reins. 

poild-freshet» n. *' When a sufficient number of boats had been 
loaded [with oil] aloug the creek [Oil Creek], it was customary to cause an 
artificial rise of water by means of what were known as pond freaheta." 
The Deiirick's Hh. of Petroleum, i., 708. 

pouy-packer, n. A variety used for packing the inside of tubing. 

prime^ adj. A grade of oil, formerly the best manufactured, but now, 
owing to the introduction of the cracking pi*ocess (q. v.), ranking third in 
value, next to standard-white , q. v. Cf . Crew, p. 898. 

putty rocky n. pi. See the quotation s. v. chocolate rocks. 

rack, n. A device for loading oil from pipe-lines into tank cars. Cf . 
Crew, pp. 488-489. 

rack-rock, n. An explosive for shooting wells. ** After having been 
shot with rack-rock the well was pumped." . . . Bownocker, Oeol. Surv. of 
Ohio, 4th Ser. i., 51. 

red rock, n. The drillers' name for the red shale underlying the Pan- 
ama Conglomerate. Cf . Carll, Oeol. of the Oil Regions, 1880, pp. 72, 95-97. 

reins, n. pi. 1. A part of the sand-pump. Also known as the plunger. 
2. Part of the temper-screw. '* The nut in which the screw travels is made 
in two pieces, each half fastened to the lower end of one of the long bars, 
called the reins, on each side." GeoL Surv. of Ohio, 1888, vi., 489. 

relief-irons, n. pi. The disconnecting hook and stirrup. 

riniiiier, n. Another name for the reamer (p. 848). ** The tools are 
taken out and a rimmer or ' reamer' sent down, which cuts down the irreg- 
ularities of the hole." Bone, Petroleum and Petroleum Wells, 1865, p. 88. 

rivet-catcher, n. A perforated cup attached u> the valve stem above 
the valve in a well, and designed to catch any broken rivets that might 
work out of the sucker-rod joint. 

roarer, n. *' We have no right, perhaps, to expect a continuance of the 
roarers, or gushers, as they are termed." Crew, 1887, pp. 226-227. Applied 
to gas wells rather than to oil wells. 

rock city, n. *' Southeast of Warren this (Sub-Glean) rook . . . forms 
rock cities, the blocks of which are 40 or 50 feet in thickness." Carll, Oeol, 
of the Oil Regions, 1880, p. 21. 

rock well, n. *^ The rock wells, as they are termed, are those deeper 
borings which resemble those of Pennsylvania." Qeener, 1865, pp. 40-41. 
Cf . surface well. 

rope-chopper, n. A device for cutting up rope in the well. 

rope-clip, n. A device for clamping ropes together. 

rope-knife, n. Differs from the rope-chopper; used for a different 
purpose, namely, to cut the rope as close to the top of a string of lost tools 
as possible, in order that a second string of tools with extra heavy jars may 
be run in to jar the first loose. 

rope-spear, n. A fishing tool. 

rope- worm, n. A fishing-tool in the form of a corkscrew. 
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rally n. 1. Same as a aertw (p. 848). 2. More generally, the distance 
drilled before the drill has to be sha^^ned and the hole sand-pnmped. 
CarU. Gtd. of tht Oil BegioM, t880, p. 810. 

saddle, n. See jack-middle^ pipe-waddU, 

Haddle-bttflT, «. *< A boat . . . laden with 1,500 barrels of oU maddU- 
hagg€d on pier of Oil Creek bridge. Boat and contents a total loss.*' The 
Derricie$ Hh, of PttroUHm, i., 82, entry for Aog. 18, 1868. 

Salt Iiick» n. The place in West Virginia, also known as the Great 
Bnifalo Lick, where the first boring for salt took place. 

salt- water sand, ». ''As a general role, however, this rock [the 
Sab-Olean Conglomerate] is heavily charged with salt water in the southern 
section of the state [Pa.] and is frequently called the Salt Water Scmd,** 
CarU, Seventh R^ftoH, 1890, p. 128. Of. Salt Sand, p. 848. 

nand-pumpings, n. Samples of the sandstone chips pumped up. 
Also called mud. 

sand rocks, m. pi. The early drillers near Oil City spoke of the first 
sandstone encountered, being the third kind of rock, as the ** first sand rock ;" 
the fifth kind as the '* second sand rock ;'* the seventh kind as the '* third 
sand rock." Joum. Franklin Met., Ixxiz., 84», May, 1865. Of. Merekante' 
Mag,, lii., 90 ff., Feb., 1865. Same as IfoHiitoiii Sands, q, v. 

scout, n. A man sent to obtain information regarding a mytery, q. v. 
*' Seout$ measured up the Murphy No. 1 and McLaughlin wells and both were 
found in the slate." The Derrick's Mb. of Pttrolsum, i., 888, entry for Feb. 
20, 1885 ; of. same, p. 857. 

scraper, n. A device for removing paraffine or any other obstructions 
from pipe lines by means of a set of steel knives. It is described by Crew, 
pp. 448-449. Cf. go-devU no. 2, p. 841. 

scratcher, n. ''A round brush, about three feet long, made of steel 
wire," and used ''to scratch or scrub the walls of the well and assist the 
bensine in the dislodgement of whatever may have accumulated there." 
CarU, Oa WeU Records and Levels, 1877, p. 90. 

sea-wax, n. A petroleum residuum or asphaltum found along the Gulf 
of Mexico from the Sabine to Corpus Christi. Cf. earth-wax. 

second mouutain sand, n. The driUers' name for the Garland 
Conglomerate. Cf . CarU, Oeol. of the Oil Regions, 1880, pp. 12, 82. 

second sand, n. The second oil-bearing sand. The Second Sand in 
Butler Co., Pa., corresponds to the First Sand in Venango Co. Cf. CarU, 
Seventh Report, 1890, p. 129. 

Seneca oil, n. Cf. p. 844. The term was in use before 1795. ScotVs 
Gazetteer of the U. S., quoted in The Derriek^s Hh. of Petroleum, i., 7. 

set of tools, n. " The drill is not actually one soUd bar, but is made 
in several pieces, together called a set of tools.*^ Oeol. Surv. of Ohio, 1888, 
vi., 478. 

set up, V. phr. To tighten up the joints of the string of tools (p. 844). 

setter, n. Same as a sleeper, q. v. 

settler, n. One of the parts of a petroleum refinery. Cf. Geener, p. 
162. 

seventy-foot rock, n. The drillers' name for a white sand found 
825 feet down in Westmoreland Co., Pa. CarU, Seventh RepoH, 1890, p. 218. 
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shackle-worky n. A name given to fittings for connected wells, 
pumping powers, and pnmping jacks. 

shale oil« n. Another name for sltLsh oU, q. v. 

shell, n. The body of a tank is called its tih^l. 

sheUs, n. pi. Described by Oarll (Qtol. of the Oil Regiont, 1880, p. 279) 
as ** thin bands of hard, flaggy, fine-grained sandstone." See also the quo- 
tation $. V. streak. 

shipper, n. In oil parlance applied to persons removing oil from the 
custody of the pipe-line. 

shot-drill, n. Same as cuiamcmtine drills q. v. 

shoulder, v. ** The lower end of the oondaotor is shouldered in the 
rock and carefully secured." Oarll, Report of Prog, in the Venango Co. Dist.^ 
1875, p. 86. 

show, V. To promise oil. '' Harding & Co.'s mystery, lot 27, South 
Alma, is shot and shows small." The Derrick? s Handbook of Petroleum, i., 
867, entry for Jan. 10, 1884. 

sixth saud, n. Recognized at Pleasantville, Pa., as early as 1869. 

sixty-foot rock, n. The drillers' name in Butler Co., Pa., for the 
first rock below Ferriferous Limestone. Of. Oarll, Qeol. of the Oil Regions, 
1880, p. 194. 

slate, n. The drillers* name for a certain stratum of rock. Differs from 
slate and shells. See the quotation s. v. soout. 

slate and shells, n. phr. The drillers' name for a certain formation 
frequently encountered. See the quotation s. v. sugar-sand. 

sleeper, n. '* Another shrewd way of defrauding the patentee [of the 
torpedo, p. 845] has been practiced to a considerable extent by using what 
has been appropriately named a sleeper. An operator orders from the 
torpedo company a small ten-quart shot, to be put in on a certain day, ' just 
to stir the weU up a little.' He then procures a case and, say thirty quarts 
of nitro-glycerine from some of the 'moonlight [p. 842] manufacturers', 
and secretly lowers it to the bottom of the well sometime during the night 
previous to the day appointed. When the company's agent arrives every- 
thing is in readiness for him, and he quickly shoots off his ten-quart shells 
and goes away, little thinking that he has exploded forty quarts of nitro- 
glycerine in the well, while the company receive their royalty only on ten." 
Oarll, Oeol. of the Oil Regions, 1880, p. 829. Also caUed a setter. 

slick, n. A variety of chisel. 

slips, n. pi. Part of a fishing-tool, the slip-soehet (p. 844). C^eol. Sunt, of 
Ohio, 1888, vi., 496. 

sludgre-acid, n. A tarry waste product of petroleum. Of. Joum. 
Franklin Inst, cxxvi., 260-261, September, 1888; Orew, 1887, p. 271. 
Sometimes acid sludge, or sludge. 

slush oil, n. An inferior variety obtained from certain shales. ** Slush 
oil was found at a depth of 751 feet." About 1870. Peckham, U. S. Tenth 
Cfensus, x., 18. At North Warren, Pa., a Slush Oil Sand is recognized ; of. 
Oarll, Oeol. Rept. on Warren Co., 1888, p. 165. 
80 
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small-hole, n. A well in which there was no room to case off the 
water while drilling. Cf . eased hole, wet hole. An early term ; a different 
sense is noted on p. 844. 

smeller, n. A slang term for a prospecting wizard. Cf . Oeol, Surv, of 
Ohio, 1908, 4th Ser., i., 280. Cf. oil-emeUer, 

suatch-block, n. Part of a pulley. 

soapstone, n. The name given by the drillers to an argillaceous shale, 
the second kind of rock encoontered. Cf. Joum. Franklin Inst,, Izxix., 
849, May, 1865. Also caUed mud-rook, 

spawl, n, A cutting of sand. '' The reamer commences its work and 
as it pounds away on this half inch ring, the spawls of sand are knocked 
off and fall to the bottom." Carll, Report on Progr, in the Venango Co, 
Diet,, 1875, p. 48. Not confined to oil regions. 

Spear^ n. '* A straight iron rod hung on the sand-line,*' used to clean 
the tubing. 

Spiudle oil, n. One of the grades of refined petroleum. Cf . Crew, 
pp. 816-817. 

spouter, n. Same as a gusher (p. 841), but not so strong a term ; in 
general, a well that does not haye to be pumped. Of. Merchants^ Mag. lii., 
98, Feb., 1865. 

Sprayer, n. In a refinery, a tank in which *^ eyery particle of the oil 
is . . . exposed to the air in small streams." Crew, 1887, p. 274. 

Spoddingr-pulley, n. An iron wheel 86 to 40 inches in diameter, 
forming part of the rig. 

spudding-shoe, n. A deyice which ''proyides a ready means of 
connecting the jerk-line to the cable." 

squib, V, Of. squib, n., p. 844. '* If the go-deyil does not set off the 
shot . . . the shot must be squHtbed, The squib is a small shell, holding a 
quart or more of nitro-glyoerine." Cfeol, Surv, of Ohio, 1888, vi., 499. 

SS*, n. A conyentional abbreyiation for sandstone. Not in use among 
drillers. 

standard-white, cuij. The second-best grade of oil, which is 
« chiefly the oil for export." Crew, pp. 276, 898. Cf. water^hiU and 
prime, 

step-box, n. The box in which the band-wheel shaft is mounted when 
the band-wheel is used for light pumping. Cf . journal-box. 

stirrup, n. A number of different stirrup-shaped fittings used in the 
rig, in shackle-work {q, v.), etc., bear this name. 

straight-peiu sledge, n. One in which the pein is in line with the 
handle. Cf . cross-pein sledge, 

St rain -bo It, n. A kind of bolt for wood pull-rods. 

Stray sand, n. *' The gas is deriyed entirely from the sand below the 
shales and is known locally as the stray, that aboye the shales being consid- 
ered as the Berea." Bownocker, in Geol, Surv, of Ohio, 4th Ser., i., 147. In 
Butler Co., Pa., also Stray Third and Boulder. Cf. Carll, Seventh Report, 
1890, p. 89. 

stray third sand, n. ''A fine-grained, muddy, gray-sand .... 
from 15 to 20 feet aboye the regular Third, and . . . from 12 to 25 feet 
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thick." Carll, Report on Progr, in the Venango Co, Dii 
also Stray. 

streak, n. ** streaks and shells are other terms n8e< 
indicate more than nsoal hardness at certain horizons." 
tributums to Econ, OeoL 190!^, Washington, p. 826. 

Strike* n. and v. "To strike oil," ** a Inokj strike ' 
from the beginning of the industry. 

Siigar^sandy n. "Drillers have certain terms- 
expressive and well understood by the craft and by 
sugar-sandf clover-seedf corn-mealy blue- Monday ^ bouUJU 
slate and shells, soapstone^ etc." Carll, Seventh Report , 

superheater, n. One of the parts of a petro! 
Geener, p. 162. 

surface sand, n. The drillers* name for a sandsl 
feet down in Venango Co., Pa. Carll, Oeol. Report oi 
p. 64. 

surface well, n. "The surface wells, so called, a 
clay to the rock "... Gesner, 1865, p. 40. They gc 
gravel. Cf . rock welL 

swab, n. A tool need in drilling. Cf. Nat. Supply C 
p. 77. When water comes in faster than it can be got ou 
the swab is run down. The fluid passes through it, an< 
dred feet of fluid can be raised out of the hole at one i-u 

sweeten, v. " It is a common practice for the proj 
to connect a large amount of undeveloped land with 
dividend-paying well as a sweetener. In some cases this 
for the stockholder, and in other cases he is sweetened, 
and Petroleum Wells, 1865, pp. 152-158. 

sweetener, n. See the quotation s. v. sweeten. 

swings-pipe, n. "To provide against the coUecti 
water which settles from the oil about the outlet valve | 
is continued through the shell by what is called a swir\ 
U. S. Tenth Census, 1884, x., 96. 

S-wrench, n. A wrench with the handle curved lik 

tail-pipe, n. In a refinery, a pipe leading off from I 
Gesner, p. 162. 

tail-post, n. Supports the shaft of the sand-reel (p 

tail-sill, n. The sill on which rests the tail-post, q. 

take-up screw, n. A kind of screw for iron pull- 
tank, n. and v. Applied to the natural underground 
leum. " Oil cannot safely be ' tanked in the rock ' as fo 
be drawn forth when wanted, if in the meantime w 
pumped all around the borders of the oil-bearing tan/c." 
Oil Regions, 1880, p. 172. 

tee-bolt, n. See adjuster tee-bolt. 

Tennessee oil, n. *• The first oil fotitid V^^ ^'^ ® 
burg, O.] was rank with sulphur, and w^ -ateB©^ ^ 
see oil on this account. The second wa^ « ^ -n buIt 
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was therefore called Penngylvania oil, Orton, Otol, Surv, of OhiOf 1888, vi., 
854. 

thief, H. Same as oil-thief ^ q. v. 

third mountain sand, n. See Mountain Sand§. Benamed bj 
Carll in 1880 Pithole Grit (Geol, of the Oil Region; p. 82). 

third 8and, n. The third oil-bearing sand. The Third Sand of the 
Venango Oil Group is called the Fourth Sand in Butler, Armi»tTong, and 
Clarion counties, and the Fifth Sand even in some parts of Venango Co. 

thirty-foot sand, n. The drillers' name in Butler Co., Pa., for the 
rook between Fifty-foot Sand and Bltie Monday Sand, q, v. Cf . Carll, Oeol, 
of the Oil Regions^ 1880, p. 105. 

thousand-foot shell sand, n. The name given by drillers to 
the Butler Gas Sand near Kama City, Pa. Cf . Carll, Seventh Report, 1890, 
p. 97. 

throw-off hooks, n. pi. Another name for dieconneeting hooks. 

time^quib, n. A tquib (q. v.) attached to a time-fuse. See the quota- 
tion 8. V. bridge. 

top-dresslngy n. ''Attempts have been made to dispose of valuable 
(!) oil territory which has been treated to a top-dressing with the natural 
crude oil from a well in a contiguous district "... Crew, 1887, p. 49. 

traveler, n. A part of the jack used for wrenching and unwrenching 
tools. 

treadle, n. In the old-fashioned method of drilling, the apparatus to 
which the foot was applied. ** The machinery then [1861] in vogue was the 
spring-pole [p. 844] and treadle; the motive power, human muscle.*' Min- 
shall, in Oeol. Snrv. of Ohio, vi., 444. 

Trenton rock, n. *'Oil was found [at Birdseye, Dubois Co., Ind.] 
in what the drillers call Trenton Rock, at a depth of about 6,000 feet.*' 
Fuller, in Contribs. to Econ. Oeol. 18918, Washington, p. 888. 

turnbuckle, n. A fitting for a connected well. 

twenty-foot rock, n. The drillers' name in Butler Co., Pa., for a 
rock between Sixty-foot Rock and Mountain Sands, q. v. Cf . Carll, Oeol. of 
the Oil Regions, 1880, p. 194. 

twiHt-drill, n. A fishing-tool ''used on a string of tubing to drill a 
hole in a tool that has been battered so that it fills the hole." 

twist^lrili spear, n. A fishing-tool '' inserted in the hole in a lost 
tool made by a twist-driU." 

two-hundred-foot sand, n. The drillers' name for a sandstone 
found about 800 feet down in Westmoreland Co., Pa. Cf. Carll, Seventh 
Report, 1890, p. 215. 

volcanic burner, n. " Designed to increase the production of a well 
by intensely heating the fluid at the bottom." Carll, Oil Well Records and 
Levels, 1877, p. 89, note. 

volcanic treatment, n. The use of a volcanic burner, q. v. 

Vulcan oil, n. A variety of petroleum distillate treated with sul- 
phuric acid, washed, and mixed with rape oil. 

washer, n. Another name for an agitator, q. v. 
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water-packer, n. Same 9b packer ^ p. 842. ''Eflsentiallysoirotilar 
piece of leather with the edges oat and tamed apward, so that the whole 
forms a cap aboat the tabe, which is pressed tightly against the sides of the . 
well by the colonm of water." Pbp. 8oL Mo,, iz., 149, Jane, 1876. 

water-washing^9 n. In a refinery, the process of removing the last 
traces of acid from the oil by means of water percolation throagh the agita- 
tor. Of. Crew, pp. 272-278. 

water- white, adj. The best grade of refined oil; aboye standard* 
white (q, V,) and prime (g. v.). See the quotation s. v, headlight ail. Of. 
Crew, p. 898. 

wet, ac^j\ ** The early operators on Oil Creek knew nothing of casing 
fp. 889]. Wells were drilled wet^ no effort being made to shat oat the sur- 
face water. ** Carll, Oed, of the OU Regions^ 1880, p. 268. Sach wells are 
wet'holee. Of. tmall-hoUe, 

wind oil, ». Specalators'oil; oil fatares.'* ''Mr. H. S. Bates delivers 
his speech at Harrisbarg in favor of House bill No. 88, in which he demands 
that the spectral hogs, imaginary wheat and wind oil, shall give way to the 
real article." The Derrick? a Handbook of PttroUum, i., 884, entry for Feb. 
26, 1885. Of. same, p. 861, entry for Jane 1, 1888. 

wingr-STudg^eon, n. A variety of gudgeon for the bull-wheel, used 
with the larger rig-irons. Of. hotol-gudgeon. 

work off, V. ** Am the jar works off or grows more feeble, by reason of 
the downward advance of the drill, it is tempered to the proper strength by 
letting down the temper-screw [p. 845] to give the jars more play." Carll, 
Geol. of the (HI Regions, 1880, p. 801. 

working-barrel, n. The cylinder of the pump. 

worm, n. Part of the apparatus of a refinery. *' The vapor passes 
over into the worm of the condenser, a large tank kept full of cold water, 
and is condensed.'' OeoL Surv. of Ohio, 1888, vi., 478. Of. Gesner, p. 162. 

yoke, n. A part of the temper-screw. 

CLARK S. NOBTHUP. 

OoBNBLL UinvBiismr. 



SOME LUMBER AND OTHER WORDS. 



A considerable proportion of the words in the following list 
are those used by the lumberman.' Many quotations illustra- 
ting such words have been taken from A History of the Lumber 
Indu^stry in ths State of New York^ by Col. William F. Fox ; 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1902 (Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Forestry, Bulletin 34). Words or 
meanings recorded in the Standard Dictionary, edition of 1903, 
have not been included. 

aeros^ram, n. A meesage by wireless telegraphy. Suggested in a letter 
to Harper's Weekly from Wayne, Pa., July 1, 1902. 

Albany boards, n. pi, ''The merchantable boards are thre«>-f onrths 
of an inoh thick, from 10 to 15 inches wide, from 10 to 15 feet long, and 
frequently deformed with knots; at New York they are called AUxvny 
boorcb." Michaux, 1801, quoted by Fox, p. 15. 

all right, adj, Cf . letters in NatUm^ Ixxviii, 108, 148. 

antliony over, «. Cf. D. N. i, 895 ; YouWb Companion, Sept. 1, 1904. 

banker, n. A codder, cod fisherman. Mass. The Standard records it 
only in the sense of the yessel in which the codder sails. 

beefsteak-geranium, n. A variety of geranium. Cf. beefsteak- 
fungus, standard, N. T. 

big knife, n. Cf . Nation, ixxii, 218. 

body, n. ''The bodies of the [logging] camp are usually made of long 
logs, or sticks of timber rolled up and * notched ' at the comers to hold them 
firmly in place." Fox, p. 84. Framework; not a technical term. 

box, n. A term used in the turpentine industry. See the quotation $. v. 
box system, 

box system, n. ''The box system of orcharding [in the turpentine 
industry], which has hitherto been almost exclusiyely pursued, starts with 
the cutting of the boxes. These are cavities 14 inches wide, 7 inches deep, 
and 8}^ inches from front to back, hewn into the base of a tree by a long 
narrow axe." Evening Post, June 1, 1908. Cf. Chas. Mohr, The Timber 
Pines of the Southern U. 8., Wash., 189«, p. 69. 

bucket, n. 1. A skaters' game. Otsego Co. 2. In the game of the 
same name, a small willow having several wide-spreading branches cut off 

1 The compilers acknowledge the kindness of Professor Bemhard E. Femow, 
of Ithaca, formerly Director of the New York College of Forestry, in reading 
the proofo and contributing numerous suggestionB. 
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like the legs of a stool. It is placed apright and 
is "it." 

bucket-tender, n. In the game of bucket 
backet, q, v., or who is ** it." Otsego Go. 

buckwheat, n. A oonntryman ; a rustic ; 8 

bull-fln, n. The bow-fin or mud-fish {Amic 
entlj a cormption of boto-fin. 

Bull of the Woods, n. ''The ^rst railr 
built in 1852 ... It was oonstraoted of wooden n 
platform cars and a locomotive which bore on its 
Woods." Fox, p. 28. 

bundle of brooms, n., in the ecpr. ''I 
bundle of brooms "=I did not recognize him, or I < 
sight. Similarly nsed are bag of mealy basket of c 

bunkum, cidj. Fine, good, firet-class. '' Tl 
just bunkum." N. T. c. An Ithaca insurance si 
his company as ne plunkus bunkum. Also applie< 
rich farmlands. Cf. Century Diet, e, v. buncombe 

buster, n. A crab which is preparing to shec 
a somewhat more advanced stage than a shedder. 

cany (toi»), n- Cf. cackeny, D. N. ii, 187. 
Brooklyn, writes (Jan. 19, 1902): ** When I w 
County, N. Y., maple wax made by throwing thic] 
snow to cool was always called cany." 

Chateaugay, n. In Franklin Co., N. Y., pro 
Shattygee(gl), 

chicken, n. The distinction between chid 
chicken, and fowl, an old chicken, is well knowi 
The Ithaca Journal , Dec. 22, 1902, says: '' Wh 
turkeys, there are this year plenty Of chickens 
selling for 14 cents a pound and fowls for 12^ ceni 

chip, n. A term used in the turpentine inc 
three or four weeks the resin from the boxes [q. 
taken out with a flat metal spoon and placed in 
emptied, after filling, into a barrel." Evening Pos 

chip, V. In the turpentine industry, the 
''The chipper stands in front of the box [q. v.] 
removes a strip of bark and sapwood three-quan 
above the exposed surface caused by cornering [q. 
strokes being made from the right and left sides 
wood about an inch at the deepest point." Ev 
Cf. Mohr, Timber Pines of the So. U. 5., 1896, p. i 

chipper, n. One who chips {q. v.), in the pro* 
tine. See the quotation s. v. chip. 

choice, adj. As applied to lumber, on the 
Savannah prime. Also extjra. Cf . The Lumber 2 
1908, p. 25. 
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chuck-boXy n. A complete pantry attaohed to the rear of a cowboy's 
camp wagon. 

comer, v. In the torpentine indtiotry. ''The next step is eamering, 
which is done with an ordinary axe, a left-handed and a right-handed man 
working together. A slanting cat is made throngh the bark and abont one 
inch into the sapwood, rising slightly from the top of the back of the box 
\q. v.] to a point perpendionlarly above the comer of the box. By a side 
blow of the axe the wood is then split ont between the cat and the roonding 
edge of the box." Evening FiMt, Jane 1, 1908. 

crop, n. As osed in the turpentine indostry : ** One chipper can care in 
a season for a tract of 200 to 250 acres, containing from 8,000 to 10,000 
boxes [g. v.], and known as a crop." Evening BoBt^ Jane 1, 1908. Cf. Mohr, 
Timber Pines of the 8o. U. S., p. 71. 

crosspuUinsTy n. ''The oars were ased to move the pamber] raft 
sideways and keep it in the carrent ; or in taming sharp bends in the river, 
to swing it on its center by crosepiUling^ in which the oars at the two ends 
were worked in contrary directions." Fox, p. 20. N. T. 

crowdy n. A fraternity. Cornell Univ. 

deady adj, " Dead is a synonym for senseless in Arkansas. ' Dead as 
a hammer, ain*t he. Mack V said he, carelessly. ' Ta'as, bat he's 'live yet.' " 
Octave Thanet, Eaepiation, p. 66. 

deck loady n. "Occasionally a deck load of shingles or dressed tim- 
ber was carried on top " [of the board raft]. Fox, p. 20. 

dish-kettlCy n. A shallow iron kettle for cooking small vegetables. 
N. Y. 

door-bell nisrht, n. The night bat one before Hallowe'en (Oct. 29), 
when door-bells are rang by prankish children. Ohio n. e. Cf. gate-night, 

double-Dutch, n. A little girls' game of skipping two ropes at a 
time. New York City. 

druggy «., pret. of drag. " They drug it over and over." Bare. N. Y. c. 

edgingy n. Refnse from an edger, in a saw-mill. Fox, plate xvi. 

eds^insr-slasher, n. A saw shortening the refnse edgings for easier 
handling. 

Enirlish mllly n. "The EngUsh mill is an ordinary sqaare gate or 
frame containing one or two apright saws, with a 16-foot carriage that gigs 
back." Fox, p. 82. 

ethegram, n. A wireless telegram. 

ethegrapliy n. The wireless telegraph. Both saggested in a letter to 
the New York Sun from Washington, D. C, Jan. 21, 1908. 

eusTCnicSy n. ** Eugenics is the name which [Francis Galton] invents 
for the science dealing with the inflaences that better the inbom qaalities of 
a given race, and develop them to the atmost advantage." Nation^ Ixxviii, 
446. 

extra, adj. As applied to lamber, on the Gkilf Coast eqaivalent to 
Savannah prime. Also choice. 

fat, n. The crabber's name for a soft-shell crab, or one which has shed 
its shell and is covered only with a thin, tender skin. Mass. 

feest (fist), adj. Sated. " I was feest of it," referring to maple sagar, 
of which the speaker had eaten a large qaantity. The word or expression 
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was formerly common in central N. T. , bat is now almoet obsolete. Cf . D. 
N. i, 871. 

fiYe-platfonn piece^ it. A board raft conaisting of fiye platforma 
oloaely connected. The platforms were sixteen feet sqnare. N. T. w. Cf . 
Fox, p. 19. 

flat, n. A ** (gardener's flat " is a flat box, praotioally the same as a soap- 
box, cnt in half horisontally. N. T. 

flooding-dam, n. Another name for a splash-dam (see Standard). 
N. Y. 

frock, n. In St. Lawrence Co. the name for a blonse or short coat 
bonnd at the waist with a band. 

fkinctionitiSy n. *'A disease which has attacked a large element 
among the older military officers since the role requiring fall aniform in 
attendance at certain social gatherings came to be somewhat strictly 
enforced. A good many of the old fellows have oatgrown their gilded 
toggery and do not feel jostifled in baying a new oatfit . . . Their wives 
and daaghters have, therefore, inyented the name of their ailment, so as to 
haye something to offer in excuse for the noticeable absence of Papa." 
Evening Post (Washington cor.), Jan. 28, 1908, p. 4, coL 2. 

fkiss-buds^ety n. A nervons, fidgety person. N. T. c. 

gate-nighty n. The night before Hallowe'en, i. e., the night of 80th 
Oct., when gates are carried off by children. Scranton, Pa. Ohio n. e. 

gig, V. To draw back. Cf . D. N. ii, 140, and the quotation s. y. English 
mill. 

grinder, n. Colloquial name for a frog. Pa. n. e. 

groomSy n. pi, Gkims, of the mouth. N. T. c. 

grub stakeHy n. pL ** Bound wooden stakes, about two inches in 
diameter, extended from the under side of the [lumber] raft to the top, 
passing through augur holes in some of the boards. These grub stakes, as 
they were called, were made of sapling trees peeled and cut away at the 
roots until only a knob remained at the lower end, which was larger than 
the augur hole in the boards aboye it through which the stake was passed.'* 
Fox, p. 19. 

gattermany n. A term used in logging camps. *' The men cutting off 
the limbs are called guttennen ; those driying the teams skidders,** Fox, p. 86. 

liacky V. Same as c^ip, q. o. 

haley over, v. Cf. haily-over, D. N. i, 841, and Touth^s Companianf 
ApHl 14, 1904, p. 188. 

liandy n. ' ' He's no great hand for potato," he does not care for potato. 
N. Y. c. 

happen, v. ''If anything should happen to him"=If he should die. 
N. Y. Cf. D. N. ii, 815. 

hardwood ridge, n. ''In some places within the primeyal forest 
there were hardwood ridges, so called because there were no other species." 
Fox, p. 10. 

headlight, n. A diamond scarf-pin. Slang. Ithaca. 

hecker, n. A rustic, a countryman, a "buckwheat," q. v. N. J. s. 

hickory-iint orchard, n. A groye of hickory trees. Montgomery 
County. 
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hog* ^< A maohine for grinding logs. A piotnre will be found in The 
Lumber Trade Journal^ January I, 1908, p. 57. Minn., Mich. 

hound and fox, n. Probably another name for hare and hounds. 
Cf. The Hooeier School Boy, p. 189 ; also hounds and deers. D. N; ii, 142. 

hoiind'8 toothy n. '* The writer . . . well remembers hearing in his 
boyhood the White Pine of that region [Warren County] enthasiastioally 
described as being * clear as a hound^s tooth,* ^^ Fox, p. 8. The phrase 
clean (slick) as a hound^s tooth is still applied, N. Y. c, to any skilful or 
clever feat. 

hump, V. To balk, hang back. '* I don't know why he should hump 
on that." Ithaca. Cp. humpy. 

humpy, adj\ Balky, reluctant. *^ Tou needn't be so humpy over that.'* 
Ithaca. Cf. hump, v. 

illy adj. '* ni, ill-tempered, cross. They say of a patient in Arkansas, 

* He must be getting better, he is so i/Z.' " Octaye Thanet, ExpiaMon, p. 41, 
note. Also common in Virginia in this sense. 

jackladder, n. A track for conducting logs from the boom into the 
sawmill. N. T. A picture of one may be found in Fox, plate viii, oppo- 
site p. 82. 

jack* wax, n. The same as cany^ q, v. N. Y. s. e. 

jobber, n. A man who contracts to take a log- job [q, v.] or any other 
job. N. Y. 

jock, n. A mild oath. " By jockT N. Y. o. Cf. D. N. i, 419; U, 
318. 

landing^s, n. pi, '* Logs which were cut and skidded in the fall were 
hauled during the winter to the shore of some stream, where they were 
piled in huge tiers on the banking grounds as they were called on the Susque- 
hanna, or landings J or rolling-banks , in northern New York." Fox, p. 25. 
Cf. Standard. 

let In, V. To begin. ^*The party will let in about nine o'clock." 
Slang. N. Y. c. Cf. D. N. ii, 45. 

lexow, V. From Mr. Lexow, formerly a member of the New York 
legislature and the introducer of a bill providing for the investigation of 
various departments of the New York city government. *' Tammany's 
administration of the office of surrogate in New York County is to be 

* Lexowed* by an investigating committee of the State Assembly." — New 
York Press, Jan. 27, 1899. 

lockbands, n. pi. *'At one time considerable 'square' timber . . . 
was sent to the Albany and New York markets by canal, the rafts being 
made up into lockbands corresponding in size to the canal locks." Fox, p. 22. 

locomotive yell, n. The name given to Cornell's long yell, which 
starts slowly, increases in volume and speed, and ends very rapidly. 

loST-drivIng:, n. Floating logs down a lake or stream to mill. N. Y. 
Not in the Standard. 

log'-job, n. '^ A contract to cut the logs of a particular species on the 
tract, and to deliver them to some point . . . whence they can be floated to 
the mill." Fox. p. 84. 

log:-jumper, n. A sled on which one end of the log is placed, the 
other end dragging behind. 
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log^-marky n. Sx)ecificall7, characters or namerals nsaally one to three 
inches in length and width, used to distingnish the logs belonging to dif- 
ferent owners and floated down the rivers. For nnmerons examples, see 
Fox, pp. 26, 27. 

lumber^ v. tr. Add to D. N. ii, 143 : ** A lumberman . . . decides to 
lumber some certain tract." Fox, p. 84. The Standard records only the 
intransitive nse. 

malahack, v. Cf. letters in Nation, Ixxiii, 148, 205, 245 264, 877, 
418. 

marconlgrraiUy n. A message by wireless telegraph. '* The British 
battleship Revenge . . . received a number of private Biarconigrama.** 
Associated Press dispatch in The Ithaca Journal^ Mar. 18, 1902. 

market, n. A standard log, 19 inches in diameter at the small end and 
18 feet long. Cf . Fox, p. 22. 

mason's sand, n. Sand suitable for making plaster. N. Y. c. 

meachin% adj. Cf. D. N. i, 217 and add reference: <<With that 
dretful meachin^ and sheepish look to him." Marietta Hollej (Josiah Allen's 
Wife), My Wayward Pardner, p. 25. 

mecli. lab. 9 n. Mechanical laboratory. Cornell. Cf. p. lab. 

men's room, n. '*One end of this [cook and dining] room is par- 
titioned off for a men's room, where the crew sit evenings, smoking, reading, 
singing, grinding their axes, telling stories, etc. , before climbing the ladder 
to their night's rest in the bunk room . . . For many years women have 
been employed in [logging] camps as cooks, hence the name men's room, for 
the crew are not allowed in the cook room except at meal time." Fox, p 
84 ; cf . plate x. 

merchant able, adj. Used to describe a grade of timber. See the 
quotations s. m. Albany boards, picked. 

mitchellize, r. "To mitchellize — a verb growing out of the coal 
strike — means to * hold up.'" Evening Post, January 28, 1908, p. 4, col. 2. 
Washington, D. C. 

monkey clothes, n. Dress clothes, evening clothes. Tompkins Co. 

moaty n. Cf. letters in Nation, Ixxiii, 484 ; Ixxiv, 865. 

moth, n. By a transfer of meaning from the eater to the thing eaten, 
something worthless, a futile proceeding. ''Ready-made clothes ripped so 
it was a perfect moth to buy 'em." Marietta Holley (Josiah Allen's Wife), 
My Wayward Purdner, p. 82. 

p. lab. n. Physics (physical) laboratory. Cornell. Cf. mech. lab, 

paddy, n. A ghost-word (for baddy) used by Motley in United Nether- 
lands, i, 898 ; of. Dr. Murray's letter in Nation, Ixxvi, 514. 

pantodt n. 1. A violent pain. 2. A mild discomfort corresponding to 
a "conniption fit" (D. N. i, 341, 843, 415). Cf. D. N. ii, 144, 852. 

peaky n. A term used in the turpentine industry. See the quotation 
s. V. streak. 

picked, adj. ** Boards, which are divided into merchantable or common, 
and into clear or picked boards." Michaux, 1801, quoted by Fox, p. 15. 
Cf . the quotation s. v. pickings. 

pickins^s, n. pi. ** Pickings still forms one of the well-known grades 
made by the lumber inspectors in the Albany market." Fox, p. 15, note. 
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Pie-biter, n. A member of the Beta Theta Pi Fraternitj. Oomell ; 
probably common. Not used by members of the fraternity. 

piece, n. In lumbermen's usage, a log. N. T. 

piker, n. ''There's too much fat on that piker." Ithaca Daily Newt, 
Sept. 16, 1904, p. 6. N. Y. Of. D. N. ii. 48. 

piuchers, n. pi. This is the pronunciation (and not pincm) chiefly 
heard in N. T. Communications are inrited with regard to the distribution 
of the two pronunciations. [So in Kansas also. W. H. C] 

pine, M. For various vernacular names of different Southern pines, see 
Mohr, The Timber Pines of the Southern U, 8.^ p. 18. 

pit-man, n. **Pitsawing was done by two men with along saw that 
had cross handles on each end. A stick of timber, hewed square, was 
placed over a pit, or elevated on trestles. One man stood on top of it and 
pulled the saw up, and one num stood in the pit below to pull the saw down. 
The workman on top, who guided the saw along the chalk line and who was 
gujyposedly the better man, was called the top-sawyer. The one below was 
called the pie-man." Fox, p. 12. 

pole-wood, n. A sapling. ** We may distinguish three correspond- 
ing stages, namely, the ' thicket ' or brushwood, the * pole-wood ' or sapling, 
and the 'timber' stage." Tear-Book of the U. 8. DepH of Agriculture, 1804, 
p. 4©7. 

pot, n. A Derby hat. Ithaca. 

prime, adj. As applied to lumber, on the Gulf Coast equivalent to 
Savannah merchantable. 

pumpkin flood (pttykin), n. A flood " that inundated the valleys of 
the Susquehanna and its tributaries in the fall of 1787. The cornfields were 
swept bare, and the yellow pumpkins that thickly dotted the surface of the 
swollen streams were so conspicuous that the descriptive name . . . survives 
among the household words in southern New York." Fox, p. 50. 

racket, n. Facetiously for a wind- and rain-storm. N. T. 

rafting dogs, n. pi. Spikes with short chains at their ends, driven 
into logs to hold them together. 

rake, v. A term used in the turpentine industry. " Then the trees are 
raked. This means that everything around them for a distance of three 
feet or so is hoed away, so as to reduce to a minimum the danger from 
ground fires." Evenitig Poet, June 1, 1908. 

red-dog, n. A worthless wild-cat bank of the extreme type in the 
years 1887 and following. "They [the banks] were known universally 
under the name of wUd-cate. The most worthless were styled red-dog." 
Magcutine of Western History^ iii, 202. Of. other meanings in the Standard. 

red-lane, n. The alimentary canal. "Where's that candy gonef" 
" Down the red-lane." A boy's word. N. Y. c. 

red up, V. To tidy up, sUck up a room. " Come, now, red-up that den 
of yours." N. Y. c. 

rolling-banks, n. pi. See the quotation s. v. landings. 

roughneck, n. ** His [Sam Parks's] 4rtated income amounts to union 
wages from ^ union of roughnecks, as the iron- workers call themselves, as 
walking delegate." Evening Post, August 17, 1908. 
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saddle-bagT) v* To ran aground. " Sometimes the long, floating mats 
[lumber raft] wonld swing in the wind and cnrrent and BcuidU-bag on the 
bead of the bar below the dam." Fox, p. 21. Cf. also D. N. ii, 888. 

scantlingy n. Described by Michanx in 1801 as '' square pieces 6 inches 
in diameter " (quoted by Fox, p. 16). In N. T. The word now means a 
timber much smaller than this (of. Standard). 

shank, n. ** The ahank of the evening," for the early part of the even- 
ing, said by a correspondent in the N. T. Sun, 28 Ang., 1902, p. 6, col. 6, to 
haye been common in rural New England fifty years ago. 

shifty V. re/I., to shift one's self = to change one's clothes. ''The jndge 
shifted himself from top to toe, and put on a complete snit of the miller's 
clothes." Sanders's Fourth Reader, New York, 1852, p. 149. 

side-par tner, n. " Every other Monday a patrolnum will shift post, 
not taking the next one, but the second one from his old one. For instance, 
if he has had Post No. 1 for two weeks, he will go to Poet No. 8, while his 
side-partner, who had No. 2, will move to No. 4." Evening Post, Jane 1, 
1908, p. 1. 

sights unseeuy phr. To swap knives sights unseen is common in 
Tompkins Co. Cf. D. N. i, 281, 842. In N. T. c. unsight urueenis common. 
[This was always pronounced said «n vnsin in my boyhood days in Iowa. 
O. F. E.] 

sketch, V, To go through a book hastily, skim thro' it. St. Lawrence 
County. 

skldder, n. A man who skids or snakes the logs to the landing, one or 
two horses with a skidding tongs being hitched to the log and dragging it 
to the pile. N. T. See the quotation s. v. gutterman and cf. Standard. 

skimeltoiiy n. A variant of skimmington, in the sense of charivari ; 
cf. Cent, skimmington, 8. ** Let's give old Holcroft and his poorhonse bride 
a skimelton that will let 'em know what folks think of 'em." Roe, He Fell 
in Love urith his Wife, p. 240. 

slip-ton g^e cart, n. A variety of cart for the handling of logs, 
manufactured in Shreveport, La. A picture of one will be found in The 
Lumber Trade Journal, January 1, 1908, p. 80. 

slit-spoon 9 n. A fork. Oliver Optic, Little Bobtail, Our Boys* and 
Oirie Monthly, xii, 608. 

slosh 9 n. Sometimes applied to beverages when drunk in large quan- 
tities, e. g. tea. "I shouldn't think you'd wont so much slosh in your 
stomach." N. Y. c. 

soiipon, n. Com meal pudding. " This is the genuine way of making 
soupon, sometimes called hasty-pudding ... its ancient name suppon." 
Mrs. T. J. Crowen, The American Lady^s System of Cookery, Auburn, N. Y., 
1852. Spelled suppawn in Qriffis, PatJ^nders of the Revolution, p. 121. 

South Woods, n. pi. The term given to the Adirondack forests by 
inhabitants of Northern New York. People to the sooth throughout the 
state call them the North Woods, 

speculator, n. A non-resident land proprietor in Mich., 1888 and 
following, whether actually engaged in speculation or not. They were very 
unpopular. Of. MagaMine of Western History, iii, 208. 
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spell of weather, n. *' It had been mining for two or three dmys ; 
the Deephavenitee spoke of it as a ' spell of weather.* '* Sarah Ome Jewett, 
Deephaveiif p. 144. 

squaw winter, n. An early cold snap accompanied by flurries of 
snow. ** Squaw winter is giving us a good long visit. ** Seneca County 
Courier f Nov. 21, 1901. **We have had aquaw winter; now we look for 
Indian sommer.*' Hhaea Journal^ Nov. 16, 1908. 

stand for, v. *' I didn't stand for that '*=I did not propose to do that, 
or was nnwiUing to do it. N. T. 

Standard, n. Another name for a markety q, v. Cf. Fox, p. 81. 

stent, n. for stint. Marietta Hoi ley (Josiah Allen's Wife), My Wayward 
Pardner^ p. 74. 

stick*to-ttae-rib, n. Same as minnte-padding. St. Lawrence Co., 
N. Y. 

stirrups, n. pL ** Then an improvement was made [in the early sawmills 
of N. Y.] by straining the saw between stirrups in a frame or * gate,' the 
pitman being attached to the latter." Fox, p. 18. 

streak, n. A term need in the turpentine industry. ''The freshly 
exposed surfaces of sapwood, called the streak, meet just above the center of 
the box [q. e.], the angle formed by them being known as %peak. The dis- 
tance of the streak from the box increases with each weekly dripping." 
Etiening Post, June 1, 1908. 

stutlt) n. An entertainment at which songs, farces, pantomimes, and 
other 'stunts' are rendered. Sage College, Cornell. E^ch class among 
the women students g^ves a stunt sometime in the college year. Cf. Stand- 
ard Supplement, 1908. 

swipes, n. pi. "In May and June the Seniors gather on the campus of 
an evening to sing sufipes and Cornell songs." Cornell Students Handbook, 
1904. pp. 28, 29. 

Tally, n. An Italian. "The Tallies are workin' on the railroad." 
N. Y. c. 

tally-board, n. 1. " Fifty years ago the 10-inch boards, 18 feet long, 
from the Glens Falls mills were known in these [the Albany and New 
York] markets as tally boards and were sold by count instead of measure." 
Fox, p. 29. 2. Now a board on which the log-sealer tallies the count of the 
logs in scaling logs. 

telelogue, n. Conversation by telephone, suggested by an English 
journal as a short cut. Youth's Companion, Dec. 17, 1908. 

ti>te, adj. ** A tote road is cut through the woods to the camp-site, over 
which the necessary boards, supplies, etc., are hauled." Fox, p. 34. Cf. 
D. N. i, 881, 894, 895 ; il, 884 ; Mod, Lang. Notes, xiv, 259. The team which 
is used in drawing provisions is called the tote- team. 

tunkit, n. " My head aches like tunkit,^^ like everything. N. Y. c. 

vacation, v. See Seneca County Courier, July 18, 1895. 

water-slide, n. A trough partly filled with water, through which logs 
are slid from the rolling-bank to the mill. N. Y. c. Fox, plate xvii. 

water-wagrou, n. *• To be on the water wagon," to abstain from hard 
drinks. N. Y. Cf. N. Y. Evening Post, Aug. 24, 1904. 
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Yankee-gansr» n. A variety of gang 
Yankee-gang instead of a slabber." Fox, p. 32 

yeg^y n. A tramp burglar. ''The prompi 
ised gangs of professional beggars and yegg$ 
Evening Potty June 28, 1908. " Detective Troji 
comer the others." New York World^ Sept. 24, 
body* 8 Magazine for Sept., 1904, to be from Johi 
safe-breaker. 

youngsters, n. Tender leaves of the wint 

whip-sawi 11(^9 n. Another name for pit-ei 
the Standard. N. Y. '' Pit-sawing, or whips 
was not entirely abandoned on the introduction 
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A LIST OF ENGLISH DIALECT VERBS WITH THE 

SUFFIX-/. 



The following list of verbs with the ^suffix in English dia- 
lects is given here as a slight contribution to the study of such 
derivatives in the Qermanic languages. I shall not offer any 
discussion of the genesis and meaning of these formations, and 
as for the list itself it is probably very far from complete. The 
publications of the English Dialect Society and a number of 
other dialect texts have been examined. I have, however, not 
had access to the English Dialect Dictionary edited by Pro- 
fessor Wright of Oxford. In any case the list will of course 
be only a partial one for English dialects in general, since our 
sources of information for many dialects are very inadequate. 
Those of York, Lincolnshire, Northumberland and Cumberland 
being perhaps best represented, while the sources are fewer and 
more fragmentary for the dialects of e. g. the Southeast and of 
the East Midland districts. 

The list includes about 375 words, nearly all verbs, though a 
few are nouns and adjectives. There is, therefore, a considera- 
ble number.' This ^suffix is a living suffix, generally with the 
meaning of smallness or frequency ; it has been added in compar- 
atively recent times to a large number of verbs, giving to such 
words a diminutive, iterative or frequentative signification. 
The cases in which the ^derivative retains precisely the sense of 
the original verbs are rare ; among them are : frizz and frizzle^ 
to fry, scorch; grcUe and grcUde^ to strike together, though 
possibly not the latter. From the diminutive sense comes 
sometimes that of endearment. On the other hand, however, 
the idea of smallness has much more frequently developed to 
that of the trifling, the insignificant, the worthless. From the 
verbal idea of something accomplished, something done prop- 
erly, perfectly, which the primary verb has, the /-derivative 

1 The SoandinaTian languages have aboat 825 yerbe in • I Oiterarj and dia- 
lectal), according to the list given by Elof Hellqnist Arkiv fdr nardiik 
FUologi, 14. 181-188. 
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assumes the idea of halfness, incompleteness, something hap- 
hazardly, poorly done, or in general not done right, as : 8cr<xt 
and scraUky shog and shoggle. The pejorative meaning has 
also often developed out of the iterative and the diminutive 
combined. The inchoative sense is very rare, occurs e. g. in 
wrangle^ *to get out of condition, become wrong.' The causa- 
tive sense occurs in very few, as rightUy to make right. 

The verbs given seem most of them to be in pretty general 
use even now in the localities indicated, though probably getting 
less common near the cities under the influence of standard 
speech. As the dialects give way to standard speech, these words 
will of course for the most part go out of use, although a few 
may establish themselves in the literary language through tiie 
works of the most successful dialect writers. In many we 
recognize American localisms and vulgarisms, sometimes identi- 
cal in meaning, more often in a derived or an entirely different 
sense. In this case they are independent formations that have 
originated in different localities in England. 

The distribution of a word has generally been given by counties ; 
its spelling as in the source where found. Its meaning has been 
cited verbatim from the glossaries, in cases of words found 
there. The sources — ^glossaries and texts — ^have not been given. 
The abbreviations are I think, self-explanatory. 

Addle, tr. To earn. Camberland, Lancashire, Lincoliiahire, Norihmn- 
berland, Westmoreland, York. An old verb, ormulumy adlerty see Bj<}rk- 
num, Scandinavian Loanwords, Halle, 1900-02, pp. 159, 199, going back O. 
^oneoXSkuk, to acquire. Also aydle in Cumberland, and nonn adlinM, etlins, 
earnings. 

addlingSy n. Earnings. York, Westmoreland. 

aggie, tr. To oat nnevenly. York. See haggle, 

asEledy pp, as adj. Bough and chapi>ed like the akin of the hand in 
frosty weather. Leicestershire. 

babble, intr. To prattle, chatter. Northern. See Bj5rkman, 259. 

baffle, tr. To confose, confound; Sorrey, Cnmberland. To worry, 
Gloucester. 

baffle, n. A blonder. Surrey, Kent 

bamboozle, tr. To play tricks upon. West Somerset. 

bansil, tr. To beat ; Cheshire, bentil; Lancashire, Lincoln, Lonsdale, 
Northumberland, Westmoreland. Cf . Dutch bonzen, to thump. 

barkl't, pp. as adj. Clotted, applied to a wound upon which blood has 
been hardened; Yorkshire. Cf. barkent, id. Cumberland, and harkint 
Scotch. Soand. Influence on Lowland Scotch (Macmillan Co., 1900), p. 27. 
81 
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battle, tr. To beat cloth. Northumberland (Nh). 

beacrle, n. A flimaily dressed person. York. 

beastle, (r. To make filthy soil. Hartland. 

beetle, tr. To beat clothes npon a stone. Lancashire (I^mc), FnmesB. 
Of. beetlin-Mtian, Fnmess. 

beetle, n. A potato masher. Nh. 

bessle, tr. To drink hard. Lancaster. 

bet wattled, pp, as adj. Foolish. Cornwall. 

bezzle, tr. To waste, squander, generally applied to squandering by 
drink; Lane, York. Cf. 6oom, to drink intoxicating drinks freely; Lane, 
andjionn, Comberland, a carouse. See besgU, 

blbble, (r. To drink intoxicating liquor too freely, to tipple. Berkshire. 
Qloucester. 

birl, tr. To pour out ; Lane, York. To drink in couTiviality, Cumber- 
laDd. O. N. byrla, to pass the ale around at a banquet, to pour. 

birsel, intr. To crackle in cooking or frying. Nh. 

boggle, intr. To blunder ; to hesitate. Berkshire, Lane, Nh. 

boggle, intr. To shy, to start (said of a horse) ; Line, York. Cf. fry0«/, 
a scarecrow. Cumberland, boggle^ ItoogU, a ghost. 

boggle, n, A stumble not amounting to a (all. 

brangle, tr. To entangle ; Sheffield. To wrangle ; Rutland. 

brMlgle, n. A quarrel. Lane 

brazsle, intr. To press into a crowd. Cumberland. 

brickie, adj. Brittle, fragile. Lane 

brlndle, intr. To be irritated, show resentment. Lane 

broddle, intr. To swagger ; Lane. Cf . GkMlic, brodail, pron. brdddali, 
proud, arrogant. 

broddlf*, tr. To piek, pick out. A splinter in the hand is hroddUd out 
with a pin or needle ; a cork is broddled out of a bottle when brought out 
piecemeaL York. Stem is * brod ' point. 

blrogrgle, tr. To fish for eels (in muddy water f). Lane 

bmckle, tr. To soil. Nh. 

buckle, tr. To bend out of shape. W. Somerset. 

buddle, intr. To suffocate, as from being buried in mud. Somerset. 

bummle, intr. To blunder. Westm. 

buttle, tr. To pour out drink. Cf. O.E. byt, flagon, bottle. 

cackle, n. Chatter. Cheshire. 

caddie, intr. To fuss about without doing anything ; W. Somerset. To 
make a fuss, Qloucester. tr. To hurry so as to confuse ; Berkshire. 

caddie, intr. To be dainty, ultra-fastidious. Leicester. 

calf el, tr. To entangle. Lane Cf. O.N. Am^, to gag. 

cample, tr. To retort, contend. Lane, Cumberland, Westmoreland. 

cample, n. A chat. Lancaster. 

candle, tr. To do household work in an untidy manner. ComwalL 

cangle, tr. To wrangle, Nh. Sco. cangle, congUr. Soand. In^ 82. 

caniffle, tr. To dissemble. Deyonshire. 

ceckle, cackle, tr. To retort impertinently. Lane 

ceffle, intr. To cough slightly and sharply. 
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chavle, tr. To chew badly, said of a horse. York. ' That horse chaxles 
qaeerly, he wants his teuth fillin.' 

chibble, <r. To chip. Leicester. 

Gheggrle, tr. To gnaw. York, West Biding. 

chlg^s^le, tr. To cut wood nuskilfnlly. Cumberland. 

chimble, tr. To nibble. Rutland. 

chinnely tr. To separate the dnst or smallest coals from the larger ones. 
York. 

chisel, tr. To cheat; Leicester. Chizzle, id. Berks., Sheffield. 

chockle, .t'ntr. To make a rattling noise. Gloucester. 

cibble-cabble, intr. To argue, quarrel. Cheshire. 

cobble, tr. To knock, Cheshire, W. Somerset. To bargain or 'haggle.' 
Antrim and Down., N. E. Ireland. 

cobble, tr. To mend or repair. York. 

cobofibble, tr. To knock, beat, chastise. Cheshire. 

cockle, intr. To make a noise in swallowing. Nh. 

cockle, tr. To wrinkle ; Lane. A cockling sea is one jerked up into 
short waves by contrary winds (Wedgewood). 

coddle, tr. To pet, over-nurse. Lane, York. 

COfldle, tr. To hurry so as to confuse. Berkshire. 

codling*, n. A simpleton. York. 

COgf^le, intr. To tremble, tatter. Nh. 

COllagle, tr. To coax. Cheshire. 

con diddle, tr. To waste, disperse. Devonshire. 

condle, intr. To get angry. Lane. 

condle, intr. To act in a playful, coquettish manner. Cheshire. 

crackle, intr. To crack. ^ 

cramble, crammle, intr. To crawl, creep ; Westm., York. To walk as 
if the feet were sore ; Cumberland. 

cramble, intr. To get out of shape (said of shoes). Sheffield. 

crapple, intr. To scramble to one's feet. Lane. 

crattles, n. pi. Cmmbs. York. 

cribble, intr. To cringe, curry favor of a superior. Nh. 

crickle, intr. To break down. Cornwall. c 

crinkle, intr. To bend under a weight ; Lane. To bend tortuously. 
York. 

crizzle, intr. To become crisp. 

croodle, intr. To hum or murmur quietly to one^s self. 

croodle, intr. To crouch; Cumberland, York, Antrim and Dowd, 
N. E. Ireland, Cheshire. To bend over ; Gloucester. 

crowdle, intr. To cr6ep together, nestle. York. 

cruddle, intr. To nestle. Gloucester. 

crumble, n. A crumb. 

crumple up, tr. To crease ; Cheshire. To put in disorder, rumple ; 
Berkshire. 

crunkle, tr. To rumple. Nh. 

cruttle, n. A crumb. Nh. 
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cabbie up, inir. To be cramped for room ; to crowd together in small 
space. Warwickshire. 

cackle, intr. To cackle. Cheshire. 

CUtchely tr. To mend. Leicester. 

daddle, intr. To reel, totter, walk nnsteadily ; Lane, Nh. To walk with 
short steps; Chester. 

daddle, er. To assist a child to walk. Lane. 

daffle, er. To deafen. York. 

dainclCy tr. To trail (something) in the dirt. Leicester. Cf . to dag^ to 
trail, to soil. Cf . bidaggen^ Stratm. Bradley M. E, Diet, and Bjdrkman, 88. 

dandle, 1r. To bob np and down. Line, Cnmberl. Also dantle. 

dangle, intr. To loiter. Sheffield. 

deeij^le, tr. To pnrloin. Cheshire. 

diddle, tr. To cheat. Berkshire. 

dinnle, intr. To thrill. Westm. 

dintle, tr. To indent. Lane. 

dohdle, tr. To cheat ; to trifle. Cornwall. 

dongle, n. An idle, listless way of going abont. Cheshire. 

doodle. 

dottle, n. A small portion of tobacco remaining nnsmoked in the pipe. 
Cmnberland. 

dOEZle, n. A lump. Cumberland. 

drabbled, pp. as adj. Mnddy as the result of trailing along the ground. 
Vork. 

draggrle, tr. To draw the skirt through the mire. Lane. 

dribble, intr. To drizzle, tr. , cause to move slowly. W. Somerset. 

drlnsrlinsr» ^' Said of fine rain or 8n(»w. Line. 

dummel, adj. Dull, stupid. Oxfordshire. 

dwaddle, tr. To waste. Cheshire. 

dwindle, tr. To waste time. Cheshire. 

eckle, intr. To aim, intend. From O.N. e((a, to aim, by change of U 
to kl. Cumberland. 

ettle, tr. To earn. Cumberland. Same as addle. 

Iliffle, intr. To trifle. Cumberland. Fafflementf n., trifling work. 

faffle, intr. To stutter, tr., Nh. To entangle ; York. 

fttmble, intr. To stutter; Line. Cf. Swedish and Norwegian famla 
'to grope.' Dutch, /umme^en. English, /um&2e. 

fammel, intr. To be famished. Qlouceeter. Fammelledf famished. 
Warwick. 

fardle, n., a Uttle pack, a small quantity. Kent. 

fettle, tr. To mend ; Cheshire, Cumberl., Lane. To fix, settle, to grind 
the rough edges from iron castings ; Westm., Gloucester. 

fettler, n. A man who * fettles * castings ; Antrim and Down. To 
mend; clean; York. 

fiddle-faddle, intr. To fad, act in a fastidious manner. Cheshire. 

firtle, intr. To fidget; Lane, Westm. To intermeddle in small matters. 
Lane. To trifle and appear busy ; Cumberl. 

fissle, intr. To move restlessly. Nh. 
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fraddle, intr. To talk in a silly way. Westm. 

fHg^le, intr. To be tedioady or minntely particular abont anything ; 
to trifle with ; Leicester. To loiter or trifle abont work ; Qloncester. 

frizzle, tr,(intr.f). To fry. Rutland : to scorch, dry np. (AIbo/Hmt) 
Hartland. Cf . Norw. fnue^ to crackle, spatter, dialectal frcLsUi, to spatter 
slightly, Ross, Noruk Ordbog. 

fngle, tr. To cheat, trick. York. 

Amdle, tr. To handle awkwardly. Oamb., Lane, Line, Norfolk, York. 
See Bjdrkman, 286. 

AlStle* intr. To make a fass. Hartland. 

gabble, intr. To speak hastily and indistinctly ; Berks. To talk fast 
and anwisely ; Camberland. Cf . gabbU-ratchety a noisy child. York. 

gaddle, intr. To drink greedily. Cornwall. 

gaitle, intr. To wander idly. Gloacester. Cf . gait^ walk, manner of 
walking. 

gangrel, n. A tramp, vagabond. Camberl. 

SreggleSy n. Giddy girL Camberl. Cf. giggle. 

gickle, tr. To entangle. Somerset. 

giggle, intr. To stand crooked, especially said of small things. Hamp. 
Cf. Norw. gigUf gigla^ to stand loosely, totter. Sw. dial, gickla {Arkiv. f. n. 
FU., 28). 

ginnely n. A narrow entry (anroofed). Lane, York. Cf. ginn^ a road 
down to the sea. 

gnaggle, intr. To fret, be constantly worrying. Leicester. Cf . Norw. 
gnaglay to knaw off small pieces. 

gomeral, gommarel, n. An awkward and stapid fellow. Camberl. 
gommerU, id. So. Cheshire. 

grabble, tr. To pierce, work a pointed instrament so as to make a hole. 
York. 

grattle, intr. To strike together. Leicester. Also grate. 

grizzle, intr. To gramble ; Berks. To annoy ; Gloacester. 

grobble, intr. To grope in the dark. York. Also same as grabble. 

gruntle, intr. To grant. York. 

guggle, tr, (and intr.f). To swallow. Cheshire. 

guttle, tr., intr. To drink heavily . Chester. 

guzzle, tr., intr. To drink heavily ; York. To be constantly drinking 
intoxicating drinks ; Berks. To drink voraciously ; Hamp. Cf. Norw. 
gu9a and Sw. dial. gu9Ui. Arkiv 29, and goozle^ n., D. N. ii, 816. 

haffle, intr. To hesitate ; Lane, Camberl. Also heffle in Camberl. 

haggle, tr. To hack unevenly ; So. Chester. Ye manna haggle the 
oheise ; take it streight afore ye. To cut with a blunt knife ; Cumberl. Cf . 
Norw. hakUif to hack. See Journal of Oermanic Philology 4, 14, for discus- 
sion of this word. 

haggle, tr. To harass one's self with work ; Oxford. To overwork, to 
fatigue; Cumberland. 

hammil, tr. To illtreat. Cheshire. 

hangle, tr. To twist. 

hankie, henkle, tr. To entangle (thread). LaBC, York. 
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hassely (r. To cut with a blunt knife and with a sawing motion. Cam- 
berland. 

hawmple, intr. To walk awkwardly. Lane. 

higgle, intr. To demur. Berkshire. 

taightle, intr. To move up and dofm. Lino. 

hirple, intr. To walk lame. Antrim and Down. 

hobble, tr. To posile ; Kent. Of. hobble, n., diffionlty ; Cnmberl. 

heckle, intr. To hobble along quickly. Qloncester. 

hopple, tr. To tie the legs of cattle to keep them from ronning away ; 
York. To fetter ; Cnmberland. 

hackle, intr. To stoop, to bend from weakness or age. Cf. Norw. 
hMklti 'to nestle together.' 

huddle, tr. To embrace, hng tight. Westmoreland. 

haggle, tr. To embrace. Line. 

hurkle, intr. To stoop, squat. 

hurple, intr. To shrug up the neck and creep along as one poorly dad 
may do in cold weather. York. 

hu88le, intr. To breathe roughly. Kent. 

JaDgle, iiUr. To trifle. Cheshire. 

Jarble, tr. To wet by walking in long grass after dew or rain. York. 

Javel, intr. To wrangle. 

Javel, n. A worthless fellow. Northern. 

J^rrel, intr. To stagger. Cumberland. 

Jeggle, intr. To be restless. Northern. 

JiBble, intr.j tr. To jingle, rattle (as bells). Leicester. 

Jiggle, tr. To jog or shake about. Line. 

Jobble, n. A small load of anything. Gloucester. 

Joggle, tr. To shake, jolt. Leicester, Sheffield. See jiggle. 

Jostle, tr. To cheat. Hampshire. 

Juggle, tr. To mix together yiolently. York. 

kaffle, tr. To entangle. Somerset. See caffel above. 

kibble, tr. To grind. Cheshire. 

kiddle, tr. To coax. Hampshire. 

klggle, intr. To stand insecurely. Cheshire. 

klnnle, tr. To bring forth young, said of animals. York. 

kittle, tr. To tickle. Westmoreland. 

kittle, tr. To kitten. Cumberland. Cf. Sco. kittling in Soand. Infi. en 
Lawl. Sco., p. 49. 

knabbler, n. One who talks much to no purpose. Hampshire. 

knarle, n. A dwarfish fellow. Northern. 

knoble, tr. To hammer feebly. Gloucester. Cf. Norw. fmubbla, id. 
Arkiv. f. n. Fa. 42. 

knockle up, intr. To walk as if weak, said of a horse. Cheshire. 

knubble, n. A small knob. Suffolk. 

koggle, intr. To stand insecurely. Cheshire. See higgle. 

kuyile, tr. To steal trifles. Cumberland. 

langle, intr. To saunter slowly. Eastern. 

llggle, tr. To lug, carry. Norfolk. 
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limple, intr. To limp. Gluncester. 

mabble, fr. To mix. Kent. 

maddle, fr. To oonfase, bewilder; York, Wefitmoreland. To talk 
InooheTently ; Cnmberland. 

maffle, intr. To falter, hesitate; etammer, to mnmble one's wordf ; 
Leicester. To blander, tr,^ mislead; Cnmberland. 

mafflin, n. A simpleton. Westmoreland. 

TKlSL^^leAf pp. as adj. Tired ont. Oxford. 

mardle, intr. To gossip. Eastern. 

mayzle, tr. To stnpefj. Cnmberland. 

mayzliu, n. A simpleton. 

mizzle, intr. To drizzle ; line., Antrim and Down, Hampshire. 

mizzle, n. Small rain. Cnmberland. 

mizzle, intr. To harry ofiF. Berkshire. Ton bwoys had best mizxle 
avoor I gets a stick to e. 

momble, tr. To confase, perplex; entangle; Gloncester. To oramble ; 
Worcester. To throw together in disorder, mix np carelessly ; Sheffield. 

moozles, n. A stapid slovenly person. line. 

mufflin, adj. Useless, nnable to work. Warwick. 

mumble, tr. To eat without appetite. 

nabbler, n. A gossip. Kent. 

naffle, intr. To trifle ; do small jobs. Cheshire. 

nantle, intr. To play the fop ; York. To fondle ; to trifle ; Westm. 

nantliiifi^, n. A foppish person. York. 

nessel, intr. To trifle. Hampshire. 

nestle, intr. To fldget, to fnss aboat restlessly. Line, York. 

iievi], tr. To handle ; to beat with the fist. York. 

nigrgrle, intr. To trot slowly ; Cheshire, fr.. To coax ont of one ; York. 
To nag, tease ; GloncestjBr. To be mean, parsimonions ; E. Anglia. Bjork- 
man, 84. 

nig'g'le, tr. To cat down wood in a roagh or slovenly manner. York. 

niTel, intr. To sneer. Gloncester. 

nong^le, intr. To nod. Cheshire. 

noodlin, adj. Stapid, awkward. Cheshire. 

iinnkle, tr. To cheat, impose apon one. Leicester. 

nyfle, tr. To pilfer. Westm. See knyfle. — 

paddle, tnfr., tr. To daddle in the water ; to drink freely. Devon. 

pattle, intr. To make a feeble attempt. Sheffield. 

peffil, tr. To pick at. Cheshire. 

peffle, intr. To congh with a dry tickling congh. Line. 

peiikle, intr. To trifle, to waste time on things of small conseqnence. 

pettle, tr., intr. To coax, to play with ; North. To cling ; York. 

pickle, tr. To pick, scratch. The place is sore and he will keep pickling 
it. Intr. to itch. To pick food daintily in eating, to eat little after the 
manner of invalids. York. 

piddle, tr., intr. To eat daintily ; to trifle ; to do light work. Glonces- 
ter. In this last sense the word is nsed in the dialect of soatheastem Mis- 
soari. See D. N. ii, 824. 
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piS^htle^ n. A imall field. Hampehire, Railand. 

pinsrlCy M* A small enoloeiire. Ratland. 

prickle, tr. To priok. Lino. It seemf to priM^ and itoh a great deal. 

prittle, intr. To chatter. 

prod, n. A tplinter. Cmnberland. 

proddle, tr. To prod, poke ; Cmnberl., Leiceeter. To work a hole with 
a Btiok ; York. To trifle ; York. 

paddle, intr. To work leisurely. Qlonoeeter. 

pans^Ie, tr. To perplex, embarraaa. Cheahire. 

quiddle, intr. To foaa, fidget; Glonc. To be bnay about trifiea; Hamp. 

quizzle, tr. To suffocate. Norfolk. 

rabble, intr. To wrangle ; York. To speak oonfosedly ; North. 

raddle, tr. To beat with a light stick, giving blows in qniok sacceasion; 
York. To cheat; Sheffield. To do anything to excess ; Lino. 

raffle, tr. To squander ; dissipate ; York. To live disorderly ; North. 

rans^le, tr. To entangle, entwine. Qloncester. 

rannel, tr. To pull the hair. York, Antrim and Down. 

rannig^l, n. A masterful child or animal ; CumberL A rude, unman- 
ageable person ; Weetm. 

rastle, intr. To creep irregularly aa vinea do. Gloucester. 

rattle, tr. To beat, whip. Northern. 

ravel, intr. To talk idly. North. 

rickle, intr. To chatter. 

rifle, tr. To irritate. Gloucester. 

rig^le, tr. To rattle. Gloucester. 

riflrhtle, tr. To set to rights. Rutland, line. 

ripple, tr. To scratch the skin slightly, drawing blood but not causing » 
flow. 

ripple, tr. To tell falsehoods. Durham. 

rizzle, intr. To creep. Gloucester. 

rizzle, tr. To roast imperfectly. Cumberland. 

rondle, tr. To pull the ears in punishment ; to exhaust. Cheshire. 

rootle, tr. To root up the ground (said of a pig). Rutland, Kent. See 
D. N. ii, 800, rooiU, Cape Cod Dialect. 

roozle, tr. To rouse. Cheshire. 

rotttle, intr. To ripen. Lane. 

rousle, tr. To rouse. York. 

rowdle, intr. To move gently. Oxford. 

ruckle, tr. To crumble. Cheshire. 

ruck, ruckle, n. A crowd. Cumberl. 

ruffle, n. A bustle, disturbance. North. 

rusTRl^y tntr. To struggle; to lame about. Kent. I'm troubled to 
ruggU about, Halliwell, Diet, of Arch, and Prov, WordSf ii, 698. 

ruttle, intr. To make a noise in the throat in breathing, as a dying per- 
son often does. Line, York. He ruttles a deal in his throat. 

sackle, tntr. To saunter about. Line. 

scrabble, tntr. To manage to get along. Warwick. 

scraffle, tntr. To quarrel ; York. To scramble ; Qloucedter. To crawl 
about ; Hampshire. See BjOrkman, 244. 
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scrannel, n. A lean person. Cf . aeranny, poor. 

scrattle, tr. To keep on eoratohing. Leicester. TMers that doag a 
$erattlin at the door. Cf. 9orat, to scratch. West. 

screwdle, tr. To screw, to force into a narrow opening. Leicester. A 
(the chimney-sweep) sormodUd hissen oop the chimley. A corpulent lady 
cooldn* aordly geretodU hersen into the booz (i. e. omnibos). 

scrinkle, scrink, tr. To screw op. ComwalL 

scuflley tr. Turn the soil about with a bit of iron ; Rutland, North, 
York. To hurry, to bustle ; Cheshire. To do one's work hurriedly and care- 
lessly; Sheffield. 

shannel, n. A masculine woman. Gloucester. 

sheddle, tr. To swindle. York. 

Shockle, intr. To shrivel. Kent, York. 

shOiTRl^y ^' ^o shake out of place. Leicester. Cf. $kog, to shake. 

Shuffley intr. To hurry. Gloucester. 

Shurdle^ intr. To shiver. Worcester. 

sidle, intr. To sit down gently ; Devon. To saunter idly about (various 
dialects; HaUiweU). 

sipple, tr. To sip up, drink. York. 

skeybel, n. A good for nothing person. Cumberland. 

smartle, tr. To waste. North. 

smittle, tr. To infect ; intr,, to catch a contagious disease. York. 

smittle, o^;. Contagious. 

smokkle, adj. Fragile. York. 

smus^le, tr. To hug violently, smother with caresses. W. Somerset. 

snaffle, intr. To speak through the nose ; Laoc, Line, York. Snavel, 
id. York. 

snaffles, n. A weak but hecdthy person or animal. Cumberland. 

snaflan, o^;. Trifling ; Cumberland. Sauntering ; Westmoreland. 

snattel, tr. To waste in small quantities. York. 

snerple, intr. To shrivel up. North. 

sniffle, intr. To breathe through the nostrils audibly. York. See 
tnaffU and snavel. 

snigrgrle, tr. To shuffle the hand forward unfairly at marbles. Devon. 

snipple, tr. To nip (by the frost). Gloucester. 

snivel, n. The noise a child makes before breaking out loudly. Berk- 
shire. 

snoozle, intr. To take a nap ; Cheshire, Gloucester. To nestle ; Shef- 
field. 

snuddle, intr. To cuddle. Cheshire, North. 

snuzzle, intr. To nestle. Sheffield, North. 

sobble, tr. To soak. Gloucester. 

sparkle, tr. To scatter about. Northern. 

spattle, tr. To bespatter, splash. Cheshire. 

spruttle, tr. To sprinkle over. Leicester. 

spuddle, tr. To stir up liquid matter by poking ; Berkshire. To stir 
about ; Hampshire. Intr,, to do any trifling matter with an air of being 
busy. Western. 
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staffle, stai vely intr. To walk about as if lost or like a drunken person. 
Westmoreland. 

start] e, n. A great drinker. West. Cf. startle^ to shine. 

striddle, struddley intr. To stride, straddle. Cnmberland. 

strinkle, tr. To sprinkle. Cnmberland, York. 

swaddle, tr. To spill over. Cheshire. 

swaggrle, tr. To spill over. Cheshire. 

swagg^le, intr. To sway from side to side. Gloucester. 

s wattle, tr. To let ran to waste, as one dissipates savings by a succession 
of little extravagances. 

sweddie, tr. To drink freely. Leicester. Cf. swig^ vb. and n. 

swirtle, intr. To move with a waving motion as an eel ; North. To 
move in a fidgetty manner ; Westmoreland. 

swittle, tr. To cut a stick and leave the pieces about the place. Hamp- 
shire. 

swizzle, tr. To drink much. 

syzle, intr. To saunter. Cumberland. 

tagrST^lty n. A scamp ; Cnmberland. A loose character ; Cumberland, 
Westmoreland. 

taistrel, n. A vagabond ; Cumberland. A scoundrel ; Westmoreland. 

tarestril, n. A mischievous child. York. 

teegrle np, tr. To lead on from step to step. Cheshire. 

threddle, tr. To thread. Kent. 

thrumble up, tr. To tie or fasten clumsily. Cheshire. 

tiddle, intr. To fuss, fidget. Gloucester, Worcester. 

tackle, tr. To eat greedily. Somerset. 

toddle, intr. To walk feebly like a child or an old person. Cumberland. 

tousle, toozle, tr. To jostle, pull about roughly. Cheshire, Cumber- 
land. 

toytle, intr. To fall over, used of a child. Westmoreland. 

trammil, intr. To tramp, generally along a dirty road. Cheshire. 

trazzle, intr. To walk through mire or slush. Cheshire. 

triinple, intr. To walk or stand uneasily. Gloucester. 

trinkle, intr. To trickle ; to boil over. York. 

t wattle, tr. To coax. York. 

twiddle, tr. To twirl, employ the fingers idly. Leicester. 

twissle, intr. To turn about rapidly. Gloucester. 

twistle, tr. To twist. Line. The wind twistles the straw. 

twizzle, tr. To twist. Cheshire. Hoo seems to have nowt to bu sit 
an twiggle her thumbs. Also means to flourish something in the air. 

urpled, adj. Starved. York. 

vastle up, tr. To bundle up, wrap up, said of a loose and untidy 
package. Devonshire. 

vazzle up, tr. To wrap up. Gloucester. 

waffle, intr. To hesitate. Cumberland, York. 

waffle, intr. To bark, said of the barking of a small dog. Leicester. 

wa^^grle, intr. To wag, move ; Northern. Cf. Norw.-Swed. dial, vagla^ 
id. M. H. G. wackleny M. L. G. waggeUn, sich bin und her bewegen (Bjdrk- 
man, 250). 
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wamble^ intr. To stagger, shake; also wammel, Cumberland. To 
iralk with a rooking motion. 

wangrle^ intr. To totter. Cheshire. 

wankle, oe^*. Feeble. Cumberland, Westmoreland, York. 

'warzle, tr. To cajole. York. 

wattle, tr. To beat. Derby. 

whantle, tr. To fondle. Westmoreland. 

wheffy wheflley intr. To snarl, to bark. York. 

whemmely tr. To npset. Cumberland. 

whiffle^ intr. To be uncertain, change one's mind; Line. To talk 
idly; Northern. 

whinnely intr. To whine. Qloucester. 

whittle, tntr. To worry. Line. 

whittle, tr. To reduce by cutting; York. To 'haggle* in cutting; 
Westmoreland. 

whittle, n. A knife. Westmoreland. 

widdle, tntr. To move about loosely or unsteadOy. Leicester. 

wiggle, wiggle-woggle, tntr. To move to and fro. Leicester. See 
vHiggle, aboTe. 

wozzle, tr. To trample down. Gloucester. 

wrangle, tntr. To become * wrong,* get out of condition. Line. 

wummel, tntr. To bore, enter in a sinuous manner. Cumberland. 

yaggle, intr. To quarrel, bicker. Cheshire. 

yukle, tr. To pucker up. York. 

zwiggle, tr. To drink. Berkshire. Same as suriggle, 

GEORGE T. FLOM. 

Statk Uniysbsitt of Iowa. 
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A LIST OF WORDS FROM NORTHWEST ARKANSAS. 



The following is a preliminaiy list of words used in Fayette- 
Ville, Washington Oo., Arkansas, and vicinity. Fayetteville is 
a county town and the seat of the state university. This part of 
Arkansas was settled largely by people from Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and Missouri, and by some from other southern and middle 
western states. Most of the peculiarities of the speech of Ken- 
tuckians, Tennesseeans, and Missourians are to be found in the 
dialect of Northwest Arkansas. A list of words which the con- 
tributor of this paper expects to send later to Dialect Notes 
will prove the truth of the foregoing statement. Peculiar 
pronunciations have been, for the most part, excluded from 
the following list. They will be given separately in another 
contribution. 

The contributor is indebted to Marion Hughes's Three Years 
in Arkansas (M. A. Donohue & Co., Chicago) for some of the 
quotations given below. 

addition, n. Territory annexed to a city or town. * I bonght a lot in 
the Leverett addiUtm,' Cf. D. N. i, 848. 

aim, v6. i. Intend. ' I think he was aiming to come over to see yon.' 

all the llur, adv. phr. As far as. * That's all the far IVe read.' 

Arkansawyer, n. Arkansan. The former term is general among the 
onedncated. ' I knew it was dangerous to hurt an Arhan^atoyer^s dog.' 

at himsell^ a4j, phr. In his right mind. ' MThen he's at himself , he's 
a clever man.' This sentence was used of a man periodically insane. 

baby-buggy, n. Baby-carriage. The latter expression is never used. 
< Pat WiUie in the babylmggy' Cf. D. N. i, 411. 

bacOD, n. Pork. Cored hog meat is bacon ; freeh hog meat, pork. 
' We haven't got mach to eat bnt bacon and beans, and combread.' 

bam (or livery bam), n. Ldvery stable. * 1 kept a barn in Fayette- 
ville.' 

bee-gum, n. Bee-hive. ' This 5ee-yum'« fnll of honey.' Cf . D. N. ii, 
806. 

bee-gum hat, n. Silk hat. ' Ton most wear a bee-gum hat at the 
laying of the comerrstone ' (addressed to the worshipful master of a Masonic 
bine lodge). 

black Jack, n. Black oak. ' Bring me a rick of blaek Jack,* 

black rascal, black scoundrel, n. Negro. Used jocosely. ' He 
was a big black rascal.' 
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blow, V, i. (with weak preterit bUnoed). ' The wind bUnoed hard yes- 
terday.' 

bob off, V, tr. To oat of short. * Her hair was bol}bed off in front.' 

borned, pp. as ac^. Bom. * I was bomed Aagost 8th, 1884.' (Written 
by a student.) Cf. D. N. i, 476. 

bread, n. Cream of tartar bisonit. It used to surprise me to be asked 
to pass the bread when only cream of tartar bisooits were on the table. 

buck, n. Negro man. ' If youll believe it, I was in a Pullman car up 
north when in walked a buck with two wenches.' 

bucket, n. Pail, hod. * That's my dinner-buokeV < The ooal-bucket is 
in my room.' 

bunch beau, n. Bush bean. ' Bunch beans don't require any support. ' 

by-passer, n. Passer-by. * A by-passer discovered the fire and gave 
the alarm.' Fayetteville Daily, Nov. 25, 1904. 

call-meetiugr, n. Called or special meeting. ' There'll be a ecUl meet- 
ing of the lodge tomorrow night.' 

carry, v. tr. Escort. < I carried Miss Fanny to the party.' 

chili, n. A greasy, peppery Mexican dish popular in cheap restaurants. 
* Get your hot tamales and chili at Billy's confectionery.' 

chinkiugr, n. BCaterial used to fill 'chinks,' particularly in the walls 
of log houses. * He punched the chinkitig out of his house.' 

chink up, v. tr. To fill (chinks). * Alonso will chiTik up the crack.' 

chunk, n. Support used in raising an object. ' We can use that beam 
for a chunk when we raise the shed.' 

church-house, n. Church (building). <He lives near the chureh- 
ho%ise.* 

clabber-cheese, n. Sour milk cheese. In New York city I have heard 
this article of food called *pot cheese j"* and in Morgantown, W. Ya., ' cottage 
cheese.'' * I wanted clabber cheese for supper.' 

clapboard, n. Hewn board used, as a rule, to shingle roofs and sides 
of buildings, but sometimes for other purposes. *The doors to the log 
houses are made out of clapboards.* 

clcTcr, o^;'. (jkx)d-natured, accommodating. ' MThen he's at himself, 
he's a clever man.' 'He's a clever neighbor.' In Essex Go., Bfass., and 
Rockingham Go., N. H., I have heard eleven- {= gentle) used of horses. 

coal oil, n. Kerosene oil. The latter term is understood but rarely 
used. * If you have a sore throat, take a dose of coal oU.* 

confectionery, n. Confectionery shop. * You can get good candy at 
Charlie's confectionery.* 

cook, n. Maid of all work. ' Our eo<^ has left us, and now we have 
to do all our own work.' 

cook-wood, n. Kitchen stove- wood. * I want cook-xoood sixteen inches 
long.' 

Decoration day, n. May 30, when the graves of Union soldiers are 
decorated. ' The wagon-yards are full the night before Decoration Day. ' 
[The history and the distribution of this word deserves special study, as well 
as its gradual displacement in parts of the country by 'memorial day.' 
O. F. E.] 
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dogrbity adj. Bitten by a dog. * He said the lady told him she never 
knew the dogs to bite anyone ; he said if that was trae, he wonld hate to be 
dogbiV 

done^ pp. The word is often prefixed to the p. p. ' Tes, it is done 
gone.^ 

don't gruesSy vb. phr. A negative of reckon. * I don't guess Fll go.' 

draw, vb. tr. (with weak preterit). Even among students, the verb is 
often weak. ' I drawed that machine.' 

dresser, n. Bnrean^ The latter term is understood, but rarely used. 
* The pins are on the dresser in my bedroom.' 

early candle-ligrht, n. phr. Twilight. * We'll have a prayer-meet- 
ing at early candle-lighV 

eminety n. Industrious person. * He's an emmeU Rare. This word 
is never used in the sense of * anV 

IDpiscopaly n. Churchman or chutchwoman; Episcopalian. *My 
mother was an Episcopal.^ 

equals to, adv. phv. Equals. ' Four plus three equals to seven.' Con- 
fusion of equal with is equal to. 

eveningr, n. Afternoon. ' The club will meet at three o'clock this 
evening.^ 

fix, vb. i. To prepare. * Vmflxin^ to go to town.' 

gpat her i u, vb. phr. i. To assemble, collect. * The neighbors gathered in . ' 

get to, vb. phr. Always followed by the infinitive ; succeed in, be able, 
have permission. ' I didn't get to do it.' * Can I get to stay all night with 
you?' 

get next to, vb.phr. tr. To master, solve. * I got next to that prob- 
lem.' Used by students. 

gpoods box, n. Dry goods box. * They left the natives sitting around 
on old goods boxes.* 

g^iiess, vb. i. To think. The affirmative use of ' guess ' occurs, but not 
so often as that of * reckon\ 

gUUf n. Revolver, pistol. ' He carries a gun in his pocket. * Revolver ' 
is rarely heard. 

have, vb. tr. Have in the sense of cause is followed by to bef(»re the 
infinitive. * I had him to bring me the book.' 

hide and coop (cfip), n. phr. Hide and seek. Familiar to me from 
my childhood spent in Hampstead, Rockingham Co., N. H. The usage is 
rei>orted to me by a rural teacher in this county (Washington), about eight 
miles from Fayettcville. [ I knew no other form in my childhood in eastern 
Iowa. The word * coop' was used in the game in a call. — O. F. E.] 

hill billy, n. Uncouth countryman, particularly from the hills. ' Tou 
one-gallused hill biUieSy behave yourselves.' 

hisself, pm. Himself. * He sees hisself in the glass.' 

hog* wild, adj. Wildly excited. * I never saw such an excitement over 
a little thing in Arkansas as there was over that debate. They went hog 
ivild.' 

hoop (hup) and hide, n. phr. Hide and seek. ' The kids are playing 
hoop and hide.' 

howdy, intetj. How do you do ? Extremely common. 
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hlinchy vb. tr. To nadge. ' One of the big gals hunched the old man 
in the ribs with her elbow.' 

iii regrards to, prep, phr. In regard to. * I can't give yon any answer 
in regards to that matter.' 

Jail-hoiisey n. Jail. * I can find my way when I get past the Jail- 
Jiottse,* 

kingr heater, n. Oval sheet-iron wood stove used for heating purposes. 
* If yon shnt that king heater np tight, the cover will fly ofiF.' Universal. 

lady, n. Madam. ' Lady^ yon dropped your handkerchief.' 

least, adj. Smallest. ' She's the least child in the class.' 

less, ady. Smaller. *My brother's 2eM than you.' 

ligpht bread, n. Raised bread. * He wanted to buy a loaf of light bread 
to take home and show his wife.' 

like, adv. As if, as. < It looked like it would rain.' ' It is /tA» the 
Queen of Sheba said aboat King Solomon, 'the half has never been told'.' 

like for, vb. phr. Followed by an infinitive and its subject, it is equiv- 
alent to like to have^ or like it^ followed by an if -clause. * I wouldn't like 
for the boys to use that saw.' 

listen at, vb. phr. To listen to. * I told my wife to listen at the music' 

literary, n. Literary society. * We organized a literary at the school- 
house.' 

mastrous (maestrvs), ac^*. Very, extremely. " You've got a mcw<rou« 
large school for this district.' 

ma'am (masm), n. Madam. ' Tes, ma^amt I am a graduate of the 
university.' 

meet lip with, vb. phr. To happen to meet. ' I met up with an old 
friend yesterday that I hadn't seen for twenty years.' Cf. D. N. j, 872. 

Memori.al day, n. The day on which the graves of Confederate sol- 
diers are decorated. 

milk, adj. Milch. ' Wanted, a good milk cow.' 

miss, n. Used by intimate friends of and to a married woman, as *Jdiss 
Annie has been married two years.' 

mister, n. Sir. Used in addressing a stranger. * I beg your pardon, 
mister.'* 

mistress, n. Used for Mrs. on formal occasions, as at the roll call of a 
society composed of matrons. Informally, Mrs. Brown is *Mis^ Brown.' 

Nation (the), n. The Cherokee Nation, that is, that part of Indian 
Territory where the Cherokee Indians live, and of which Tahlequah is the 
capital. * We're going to move to the Nation.^ 

nig^gper, n. Negro. The universal word in Arkansas, whether respect is 
intended or not. * I got a nigger to beat my carpets.' 

on a camp, prep. phr. Camping. ' We were on a oamp on the Illinois 
River.' 

on hands, prep. phr. On hand. * I have too much work on hands.* 

onto (as an algebraic exj^ression), prep. Into, times. * x onto (also on) 
(a^-^y) equals to aA+xy.* Used by students commonly, and sometimes by 
teachers involuntarily. 

palingr (pdlin), n. Picket. *The old hound had his head fast between 
two palins.* 
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pallet (pcelit), n. A bed on the floor improyiaed from a folded blanket 
or qnili. * Both of ns has had to sleep on a palit ever since.' 

pardner, n. Qijr, Common in addressing a stranger. * Won't yoa 
oome in, pardner V 

pen-point, n. Pen. * I want half a dozen pen-pointa,^ 

pen-8tafl^ n. Penholder. ' Do you want a pen-^aff with the pen- 
points f 

pis-anty n. Pismire. * The holler of her foot would kill a pi$-anV 

plank, n. Board. ' I want planA:* an inch thick.' 

pretty, n. Toy. * Baby, are these your pretties V Cf. D. N. i, 8d2 ; 
ii,242. 

principal of schools, n. Principal of a school who is at the same 
time saperintendent of schools. * He has been elected prineipoU of schools 
at White Book.' [Common in Iowa. O. F. E.] 

professor, n. Male teacher of any rank in a school or college of any 
grade. ' Prof, Smith has been promoted from assistant to instractor.' 

proud, adU* Glsd. ' She was the proudest woman yon ever saw when 
I told her that her husband had left life insoranoe.' 

raise, 'v&. i. To rise. * The moon had just raised a little above the hills.' 

raise, vb. tr. To bring up. * I was raised in Pike County.' The bibli- 
cal expression 'bring up' is never used, though 'rear' is often used con- 
sciously instead of raise, 

reckon, tb, i. To think. For a negative of ' reckon ' see ' doii't guess,' 
above. 'Guess' also occurs affirmatively, but not so often as 'reckon.' 
' I reehm it wiU rain to-day.' 

I reckon, tb, phr. Equivalent to 'yes.' ' MThen he asked her if she 
would'care for him in sickness and cook for him in health, and be his wife 
the remainder of her life, she stopped picl^ng wool, studied for a minute, 
took the snuff-stick out of her mouth, turned around, spit a stream of tobacco 
juice into the fire and said, 'I reckon,* 

redneck, n. An uncouth countryman. ' The hill-billies come from 
the hills, and the rednecks from the swamjMi.' The expression 'rednecked 
hillbilly ' also occurs. In West Virginia the mountaineers are often called 
* haw-eaters,* 

reverend, n. The noun, and its abbreviation in writing, is used 
immediately before surnames like Doctor, Professor, and military titles. 
Rev. Mr, is never used. ' Mrs. Thorp is the widow of Rev, Thorp.' 

rick, n. A measure of firewood. ' Black-jack is a dollar and a quarter 
a rick,* 

rick, vb. To arrange in a straight pile. ' Do you want me to rick this 
wood!' 

riflrbt, culv. Very. ' Fm right glad to see you.' 

rip-rap, n. Stones or rocks laid as closely together as possible next to a 
sidewalk to form the bed of a gutter. The word also occurs as a verb. 
' Highland Avenue is rip-rapped on one side.' 

rock, vb, tr. To stone. ' Tou could sorter keep the hogs away in day- 
time by rocking them and sicking the dogs on them.' 

sack, n. Bag. ' Put the apples in a paper sack,* Cf. D. N. ii, 344. 
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saleslady, n. Saleswoman. * A lady with experience desires a position 
as saleslady,* 

saWy pret. for pp. Seen. * Have yon saw Bnd T Very common among 
the nnedncated. 

saw-bucky n. Saw-horse. ' Ton can't buy no sato-bttck here ; yon'U 
have to get a carpenter to make one.' [Known to me in early years in eastern 
Iowa. Cf. Wh. O. F. E. Common in eastern Kansas. W. H. C] 

school, n. Edncational institution of any grade. ' Are yon going to 
school np at the college V 

scribe, n. Penman. ' He's the best scribe in onr township : he writes 
a beautifnl hand.' 

second-hand store, n. Jnnk shop. ' You can get most anything at 
the second-hand store.* [General in eastern Kansas. W. H. C] 

send hullo (h«l*6), vb. phr. To send regards. ' He sent huUo to yon.' 

shine, vb. i. (with weak jflreterit), * I beliere a tme woman is the grand- 
est thing the sun ever shined on.' 

shuck, n. A husk. ' I bought seren bushels of com in the shuck.* 

shuck, vb. tr. * Can you help me shuck this com V 

shucks, interj. Exclamation of disgust, disagreeable surprise, or incre- 
dulity. * O shucks ! the pudding's scorched.' 'O shucks ! I don't beliere it.' 

shucks, n. Term of contempt. ' The old man ain't worth shucks.* 

sidingr, n. Clapboards. ' Paint the siding drab.' [General in Ifissis- 
sippi valley. W. H. C] 

skillet and lid, n. phr. A circular oven resting on legs and having a 
removable cover. This contrivance, also called ' oven and lid ' (led), is set on 
the hearth of a ftre-plaoe and heated with live coals for the purpose of 
baking. ' They cooked by the fire-place with a skUlet and Ud, * 

slick, adj. Slippery. ' This sidewalk is s^tcA;.' 

sn agr, n. A dead tree-trank. * There was a big snag with a woodpecker's 
nest in it south of our house.' 

sow-belly, n. Pork. ' They can live all summer and raise a crop on 
corn-bread and sow-belly.* 

spread one's self, vb. phr. To make a display of one's self ; to attract 
attention. ' He just wanted to spread himself.* 

squat-drops, n. A chemical preparation thrown by mischievous boys 
at cows straying on the public streets and sidewalks. The effect is such 
that the cows kick up their heels and speedily disappear. 

Stop in, vb. i. To call. * I stopped in at his house one day.' 

study, vb. i. To reflect, consider. * I'll have to sttidy on that before I 
can give you an answer.' 

sump, n. A cesspool. ' Make that sump six feet deep.' 

sure enough^ adj. and adv. Genuine ; genuinely. ' He's a sure enough 
southern gentleman.' * I had a good time in St. Louis.' * Sure enough f* 
(In Hampstead, Rockingham Co., N. H., the expressions corresponding to 
the latter are : ' Is that sot* / / want to know P 'Do tell .'') 

swear, vb. i. To declare. ' It's hard on me, I'll swear.* 

taken, pp. for pret. Took. ' Joseph's brethren taken him and sold him ' 
[from a student's theme]. 
82 
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theirselveSy pm. Themselves. ' They'd better take oare of theirselves, ' 

till, prep. To. * It's ten minates till twelve.' 

Tom, n. Thomas, moknames and diminntiYes are given at baptism or 
in early babyhood ioid borne through life. ' I was christened Tbm.' [A 
report from Kentucky tells of a man who named the last of nnmerons boys 
Tom, Dick and Harry, ancL the son was regularly called Tom Dick thereafter. 
O. F. E.) 

transfer, n. Express wagun or omnibus. ' 111 take the Oriental (Hotel) 
traiuffer to the depot.' 

unthoilglited, adj. 111 considered. * That was an unthoughted remark 
you made yesterday.' 

up to now, prep, phr. Up to the present. ' She was educated right 
up to now,^ 

Terse, n. Stanza. * We'll sinor four verses of hymn 180, omitting the 
fifth verse,* Universal. 

wasron yard, n. In towns, an enclosure with horse-sheds and a large 
open space where country people stay over night, or rest and eat their lunch- 
eons at any time. In other words, the luagon yard is the poor countryman's 
headquarters when he comes to town. * We were not long finding a wagon 
yard and put up the team, and stayed all night. We would take in the sights 
in the daytime, and at night we would stay in the toagon yard.* 

want in, want out, want up, want down, want here, t^.phr. 
To wish to come (get, go) in, etc. * Baby wants up,* 

watch out, vb, phr. To look out, look sharp. ' Tou'U get hurt if you 
don't uHxteh out.* 

what time you got (y« g«t) ? interrog, phr, * What time have you V 

where ... at ? interrog, phr. Wbere t ' Where is he at /' Very 
common. 

white mule, n. New whiskey, illicitly distilled. < Now white mule is 
new moonshine whiskey.' 

whole cheese, n. The whole thing. ' They lived in an old-fashioned 
house of two rooms built about sixteen feet apart, with a shed between them 
and a porch in front of the whole cheese,* 

you all, pm, phr. Ton (plural). 'Have you all got electric lights 
in your house V 

yankee, n. Northerner, whether from the east or west. * He's a d — d 
yanhee from Iowa.' 

The possessiye singular of firm and family names is often 
used as a nominative or objectiye plural. ^* Duke's are selling 
solid gold watches for only $19.00.** 

J. W. Cabb. 

Univxbsitt of Arkansas. 
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Short final unaccented vowels have a tendency to become 
short i. This is true not only of place names as Cuba (Caby), 
India (Injy), China (Chiny), Russia (Rooshy), Florida (Flor- 
idy), Georgia (Georgy), Hail Columbia (Columby), and in 
personal names as Clara (Clary), Sarah (Sary), Ira (Iry), Zebina 
(Zebiny), but also in the preposition to in such phrases as ought 
to (oughty), want to (wa"ty), going to (gu"ty), in the pronoun 
of the second person, you or ye, as dont you (don°chy), sate ye 
(sachy), go long y6, em ye, and in kind o* (kindy), but not in 
sort 6*; thus faint praise may be expressed by saying of a thing 
if 8 kindy sorter middlin. 

The pronoun Zwhen unemphatic is often pronounced ah, as 
ah be^ ah hai^ g'^ty (I'm not going to), ah do^ waHy (I don't 
want to). 

Nasals before consonants have a tendency to assimilate and 
then to disappear, leaving a nasalized vowel, thus pancake be- 
comes pa79cake^ becomes pancake ; pintcup — pi^cup — pai^cup. 

The following list is made up of words and expressions that I 
believe to belong to the native speech of Cape Cod, although I 
am well aware that many of them are familiar over a much 
wider area : 

ahternoon, n. Afternoon. (Rare.) 

all to smash, adv. phr. Thoroughly. * We beat them all to amash.* 

answer, v. t. To fulfill the requirements. ' To go out in the wooda any 
old hat will answer.* 

anxious seat, n. phr. A situation of suspense or expectancy. 

any way, shape or fashion, adv. phr. In any manner whatever. 

bale in, v. phr. To put in by repeated scoops. ' See him bale in the 
sugar into his coffee.' 

* For the first article see page -^y. 
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baruey-dapper, n. The lily of the valley. 

barway, n. A driveway dosed by bars. 

Bayberry, u. Pronounced bdbrL 

beat all* v, phr. To be nnosasl or surprising. ' It does beat all the 
way things do get lost.' 

bed-blanket, n. A blanket for the bed. 

bellow (bel8r), v. <. To cry aloud, of a child. ' He bettered like every- 
thing when he found he couldn't go.' 

blow up, V, phr. To scold. 

blowing^ up, n. pkr. Scolding; reprimand. 'He gave him a good 
blowing up.* 

blow your horn it' you don't sell a flsh. Said to anyone who 
blows his nose vigorously. 

boost, V, t. To push up from behind. 

bom days, n. phr. Lifetime. ' I never saw the beat in all my bom 
days.* 

boss, adj. Used to express high commendation, as ' she's the boss girl.' 
< Come, do this for me, that's the 6om.' 

bound, adj. Resolved. 

brook-southemtine, n. Snap-dragon. , 

brustle up, v. phr. Used first of a setting hen, then figuratively of a 
person who acts indignant or ofiFended. 

callate, v. i. To reckon, think ; for calculate. 

cartbody, n. The box of a cart. 

chalk-eyed, adj. White eyed. 

Chatham (Ch'sethaem), n. A town name. 

chomp, V. t. and i. To champ. 

chowder-head, n. A stupid person. 

clam, n. Applied commonly to the long thin-shelled bivalve, sometimes 
to a fresh water variety, but never to the round, hard-shelled bivalve, which 
is called guahaug. 

clam-shell, n. Mouth. * When I told him that he shut up his clam- 
shelV 

cloyed, adj. Pronounced klaid. 

coast in gr, n. To go coasting, is to engage in the coast carrying trade, 
but not to slide down hill. 

cocoauut, n. Head, especially in the expression * to crack one's coeoa- 
nutf^ i. e. to bump one's head. 

collar, V. t. To take unceremonious possession of. * If he saw anything 
he wanted, he just coUared it without saying a word to anybody.' 

come it on, v. phr. To deceive ; to trick. 

come it over, v. phr. To get the advantage of. * You can't come it 
over me.' 

come-outer, n. One who secedes from the regular church. 

come-out er-cake, yi. a familiar kind of cake. 

crazy as a bedbug^. A common comparison. 

deacon, v. t. To put the best in sight, as ' to deacon a barrel of apples.' 

divil of a note. A strange notion, or predicament. 
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diTiltry.fi. Miichief. 

diviningr rod^ n. A forked stick, nsoally of apple tree, used to detect 
the presence of eprings andergroimd. 

down Easty cuiv, phr. In the state of Maine. 

Downeaster, n. A person from Maine. 

dreadfully (dredfli or drefli), adv. Very. 

engrine (enjain), n. Locomotive. 

entry^ n. Hall of a house. 

eTerlastingr, n. An aromaiio herb. Also an exclamation, as ' why the 
everlasting f see what he's done ! ' 

face as biflr as a pewter platter. A familiar comparison. 

ferment, n. A state of excitement and confusion. 

fetcll it, V, phr. To succeed in an attempt. 'He tried to carry three 
baskets at once but he couldnt qrdte fetch U,^ 

fetch up all a standingr, v. phr. To come to a sudden stop. 

fiddle-a-dinsr^ n. A nickname for a trifling person. 

fish and potato face, n. phr. An uncomplimentary epithet. 

flinders, n. Splinters. 

fly-blow, V. t To slight, to attempt to depreciate. 

garret, n. Attic. ' He has gone up garreV 

grenerals, n. Some of the expenses of a fishing voyage are divided 
equally among the crew, such as food and the cook's wages ; these are called 
small generals. Other expenses are divided in proi>ortion to each man's 
catch of fish, as bait, salt, and barrels ; these are called great generals or 
hig generals. 

S^eutleman passengrer, n. A well behaved, obliging boy. That's a 
little gentleman passenger, 

g^odfirey ! interj. An ejaculation. Also godfrey mighty^ and godfrey 
lAjah. 

going, n. Traveling, the state of the roads. ' After the thaw the going 
was bad.' 

gooney, n. A stupid fellow. ' Vou great gooney^ don't yon know any- 
thingf 

gopher, n. The chipmunk. 

g^rand grood, n. Very good. * We had a grand good time.' 

gnrunt and bear it, v. phr. To endure i>ain, loss, or disappointment 
without complaint. 

gumption, n. Courage. 

hail-fellow-well-met, n. A person who readily makes friends with 
strangers. 

hames, n. The frame around a horse's collar to which the traces are 
attached. 

hand over fist, €tdv. phr. Easily, readily. ' I can beat him hand over 
fisV 

hand-tied, adj. Bestricted in action. ' With two little children I can't 
go anywhere, I'm handtied.^ 

handy as a pocket in a shirt. A common saying. 
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harness cask, n. A wooden barrel with a oloee fitting cover for salt 
meat, etc. 

harness head tub, n. A wooden firkin-Bhaped pail with wooden 
handle and oloee fitting oover, need for sogar, oraokere, etc. In some parts 
of the oonntry it is called a canny pail, or can pail, 

haze« V. t To play ronghly with an nnresisting child or am. lal, or to 
treat it in a domineering fashion. ' See him haze that poor dog around.' 

heave, v. t To throw. * If yon don't want it, heave it ont the window.' 

herringbone, v. t To sew np a rent with an over and under cross 
stitch. 

herring-stick, n. A stick on which salted herrings are strong. 

het, pp. Heated. 

hog-age, n. The awkward, ill-mannered age of a boy. 

homely man's dog, n. phr. A reproaohfnl address to a dog. ' Get 
ont, yon homely man^s dogl^ 

hopping quick, adv. phr. Very quickly. 'If I get a stick you'll 
go home hopping quick.* 

howsomever, adv. However. 

hubbly, adj. Rdagh. 'It had thawed and frozen and the road and the 
pond wpre all hubbly.* 

hummock, n. A little round knoll. 

hung by the eyelids, adj. phr. Unfinished. 

Iiljin, n. Indian. 

i^jiny, adj. and adv. Like an Indian. ' She's dreadful injiny looking 
somehow.' 

Jammed for time, adj. phr. Hurried. 

kettle of fish, n. phr. Situation, state of things. * Here's a pretty 
kettle of flehr 

kit,n. A smaU firkin, a kid. 

lacking a little, adv. phr. Nearly. 

lady Haley, n. A well behaved, obliging, Uttle girl. 'That's a Uttle 
lady Haley.* 

like a chain o' lightning. Very rapidly. 'He went like a chain 
o* lightning.* 

like a fiather-in-law to a dog. To talk to any one like a fathftr- 
in-law to a dog is to give one a good scolding. 

like a house afire. Fast and furious. ' He worked like a hauee afirtt. * 

like a lamplighter. With long rapid strides. ' She went like a 
lampligMer.* 

like all possessed. As if bewitched. 

like Sam Hill. Has a variety of meanings according to the connec- 
tion in which it is used. ' He ran like Sam Hill * means he ran with all his 
might. 'Ton look like Sam Hill ' means you are very disreputable in your 
appearance. 

limp-to-quaddle, v. i. To hobble along. 

low, V. i. For allow, to declare. ' I lowed I'd tell him.' 

lunkhead, n. A numbskull. 
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lickety whittle, adv, phr. Beckleeslj fast. 

mad as a hop, adj. phr. Very angry ; see hopping mad. 

meet-upy n. Crony. Cf . Bartlett, netopj of wMoh it may be a oormp- 
tion. [See rather the verb, D. N. ii, 289, 820. O. F. £.] 

misery me ! inter j. phr. Similar to ' Oh dear me I ' 

miisquashy n. Mnskrat. 

miifSe chopSy n. A person or animal with a swollen face or with a 
full lower face. 

nicely^ cu^. Very well. * How's yonr father ! He^s nicely.* 

nubbin or nubblin, n. Poorly developed ear of com. 

iiurly, adj. Gnarly, rongh. * See these little nurly apples.' 

old rip, n. A disrespectful term for a lond-monthed woman. 

one spell, adv. phr. At one period. 

Orleans (orlins), n. A town on Cape Cod, bat New Orleans {orl'ins). 

pester, v. t. To tease, to plagae. 

piny, n. Poeny. 

pismire, n. The large black ant. 

poor Foddy's share, n. phr. A small mess left over from a meal, 
not enough to serve again. 

prong, n. A tine of a fork. 

quantities, n. Abundance. 'We raised quantities of grapes this 
year.' 

raise Cain, v. phr. To indulge in noisy disorder. ' The teacher had 
poor control and the scholars used to raise Cain.* 

reave, past rove, v. t To pass a rope through a block ; to pass a rope 
or string through or around. 

rosberry, n. Raspberry. 

rousing, adj. Vigorous, enthusiastic. 'We had a rousing time.' 'A 
rousing hig fire.' 

rumhole, n. A liquor saloon. 

run afoul of, v. phr. To fall in with, to meet, to find accidentally. 
*I ran afoul of a friend of yours to-day.' 

Sabba' day pucker, n. phr. Sunday state and circumstance. ' There 
she goes all of a Sabba* day pitcher,* all fixed up as for Sunday. 

saphead, n. A weak-minded person. 

sachy, v. i. Cf. D. N. ii, 294. The full orders were, Come sachy 
first half, come sachy second half. ' 

save your gizzard, v. phr. To use extreme effort. ' Tou can't do that 
to save your gizzard ,* i. e. no matter how hard you try. 

shackfish,n. The same as shack, D. N. ii, 294. It includes especially 
haddock and pollock. 

shake a stick at, v. phr. A phrase used to express a large number or 
quantity. ' There were more dogs in sight than you could shake a stick at.* 

sheep's tail gallop, n. phr. A loping gait, with head down and tail 
between the legs. 'I saw the neighbor's dog going across our lot on a 
sheep* s tail gaUop.* 

shingle, V. t. To cut short, of the hair. 
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skimping, adj. Scant, stingy. < Don't out off sooh a skimping little 
piece.' 

skipper, n. The maggot in cheese, meat, etc. 

skunk, V, U To finish up completely. ' I gave him a big sancer of 
pudding, bat he skunked it .all.' 

Slazy, adj. Thin, soft, and loosely woven. 

sleep cold, v. phr. To be cold in bed, to have insufficient bed cover- 
ing. The opposite is to sleep warm. 

slick as a whistle, adv, phr. Easily and neatly. 'He could turn a 
back somerset as sUck cu a whistle,^ 

smithereens, n. Bits, fragments. * The pitcher broke all to smither- 
eens,* 

snake, v, t. To drag violently. 

snipper-snapper, n. An upstart. 

speck, n. The least mite. * He wouldn't go a speck,* 

sposen, pp. Supposing. 

squirt, n. A foppish young fellow. 

stark, adv. Entirely. * Stark clean.' * Stark amazed.' 

Staver, n. Used of a person to express high but undefined praise. 
'He's a stawr/' 

staving, adj, and adv. Excellent, exceeding. ' We had a staving good 
time.' 

Stick in one's crop, v. phr. To be hard to forget. 'He was tamed 
out of the society and that always stuck in his crop,* 

stick to, V, phr. Insist upon. ' He stuck to it till the last althoagh he 
was clearly mistaken.' 

Stomp, V. t, and i. To stamp, as the feet. 

strip, V. t To milk diy. 

sucker, n. A sprout from near the roots of a com stalk. 

suffer like a thole-pin, v. phr. To suffer extreme pain. 

surrup, n. Symp. 

swill, V, t. To drink swinishly. ' See him swUl down his milk.' 

tail, V. i. To follow after. ' I just saw a couple going along with a 
whole passel of young-ones taili^ig on behind.' 

talk underground, v, phr. To talk low and indistinctly. ' I haint 
deaf, you talk underground,* 

tamal, adj. For eternal, used to express impatience and dislike. 
' There's that tamcU peddler again.' 

teither, adv. Used by children in contradicting each other. * I didn*t 
either.' ' Yes, you did teither.* 

them, adj. Those. 

thousand of hrick, n. phr. A heavy weight. ' He came down on 
my foot like a thousand of brick,* 

tight, adj. Drunk. 

tinker, n. An undersized mackerel. 

undoes, v. t., third singular Qf undo, pronounced endiis. 

up Jib, V, phr. To start off. ' As soon as I told him that he up jib and 
went off.' 
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Waxoiiy prop, n. Old for Wizon. 

weatherbreeder, n. An xmnsaallj still, fine day is often said to 
breed a storm. 

whereboutSy adv. Where! 

where to, adv, phr. Where, or whither f 

whether or no anyhow, adv, phr. In any eyent. 

whisk of a lamb's tail, n, phr, A very short time. ' She got all 
cleared np in the whisk of a lam^^a taiV 

witchy, adj. Uncanny. * It was a wiiehy kind of night.' Owly is nsed 
in a similar sense. 

work like a charm, v, phr. To be a perfect snocess. 

work like a streak, v, phr. To work yery fast. 

wungr out, part, phr, (Nant.) Of a schooner when part of the sails 
are set on one side and part on the other. 

yeppit, n. A small street nrohin. 

yis, yis, adv. Yes, of course. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN DIALECT 
SOCIETY. 



The American Dialect Society met pursuant to call in the 
Cadillac Hotej, Detroit, Michigan, at half-past nine o'clock, 
Dec. 30, 1903. President Hempl took the chair. 

The usual committees were appointed. Professors F. N. 
Scott and C. B. Wilson to audit accounts, and Professors Cal- 
vin Thomas, B. L. Bowen and W. H. Carruth to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year. The Treasurer's report was read 
and referred to the auditing committee. The Secretary reported 
the issue during the year of part five, volume two, of Dialect 
Notes, and recommended the closing of the volume with the issue 
of part six in 1904. The recommendation was adopted and the 
Secretary was instructed to draw upon the treasury for a suffi- 
cient sum to prepare a proper index to the volume. The Secre- 
tary reported that Prof. Thomas Fitz Hugh of the University of 
Virginia bad become a life member since the last meeting. He 
also recommended the election of Prof. W. M. Tweedie of Mt. 
Allison College, Sackville, N. B., as district secretary for New 
Brunswick, Canada, and Prof. A. F Tjange of the University 
of California to a similar office in the latter state. On motion 
these district secretaries were elected. 

The auditing committee reported the accounts of the Treas- 
urer correct and the report was adopted. The committee on 
nominations reported the following recommendations: For 
President, Professor George Hempl, of the University of Mich- 
igan; for Vice President, Professor W. E. Mead, of Wesleylan 
University, Middletown, Conn. ; for Secretary-Treasurer, Pro- 
fessor O. F, Emerson, of Western Reserve University; Editing 
Committee, Professor C. H. Grandgent, of Harvard University, 
Professor W. H. Carruth, of the University of Kansas, and the 
Secretary, ex-officio. 

On motion the Society adjourned to meet at the time and 
place selected by the Modem Language Association for its next 
meeting. 
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Report of the Tbeasubeb. 

From Dee. f7, 190g to Dec. tS, 190S. 
Permanent Fund. 

Balance on hand, Dec. 27, 1902, $ 87.65 

Life-membership fee from Professor Fitz Hugh, 25.00 

Interest, July 1, 1902 to July 2, 1908, 8.95 

Totalin Permanent Fund, $116.60 

General Fund. 

JReceipta. 

Balance on hand, Dec. 27, 1902, $211.27 

Membership fees and cash, 281.25 

Sale of Dialect Notes, 88.00 

Interest from July 1, 1902 to July 1, 1908, 15 88 

Total Receipts, $540.90 

Expenditures and Credits. 

Printing Dialect Notes, Vol. ii. Part IV, $ 5.50 

Reprinting Vol. i. Part VI, 10.50 

Secretary's expenses, postage, etc., 22.50 

Printing Dialect Notes, Vol. ii. Part V, 209.00 

Balance on hand, Dec. 26, 1908, 298.40 

Total expenditures and credits, $540.90 

Balance in Permanent and General Funds, $410.00 
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840 ; core-barrel bit, 
878 ; fish-fail bit, 880 ; 
under-bit, 885. 

bit,i)p., 298. 806. 

bitala op, 265. 

bitch, 15, 28. 229. 

bitch-hopper, 295. 

bite, 229. 

bithwort, 849. 

bivalent, 28. 

black-a-li-lo. 186. 

blackbird, 857. 

black-board, 260, 857. 

black diamond slate, 875. 

black jack, 416. 

black-man, 186. 

black oil, 875. 

black rascal, black scoun- 
drel, 416. 

black sands, 875. 

blacksmith, 857. 

blacksmith-shop, 186. 

black Tom, 186. 

blades, winding, 886. 

blaggard, 229. 

blame, 186, 260. 265. 

blank, draw a, 879. 

blanket, 260. 

blanket, split the, 881. 

blare, 295. 
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blaaks, 127. 
blasting, 875. 
bUte, m. 
blate oat, 807. 
bleach. 28. 

bleached domestic, 811. 
bleacher, 875. 
bleachers. 28. 
bleeder, 875. 
bless, 181. 
bUge, 807. 
blind, CM^., 875. 
blind, n., 260. 
blind, v., 28. 
blind calf, 807. 
blind-handed, 186. 
blind pig, 186. 
blind side, 807. 
blinky, 229. 
bUnky-John,220. 
blitz, 28. Of. adjourn, 

21. 
blizzard, 260. 
blob, n., 28. 
blob, r., 23. 
block, 186, 260, 265, 857. 

Cf. 9naich4>loek, 890. 
blood, 16, 28. 
blood rock, 875. 
bloodshotten, 807. 
bloom, fi., 229, 807. 
bloom, v., 229. 
blossom, 181. Cf. char- 

coal blossontf 15, 26. 
blotter, 260. 
blow, n., 227, 229. 
blow (blows), 186. 
blow, V. <., 229, 876. 
blow, V. «., 876. 
blowed (blew), 298, 417. 
blower, 876. 
blow great guns, 298. 
blowhard, 295. 
blow-ont, 186. 
blow np, 424. 
blow your horn. 424. 
blowing up, 424. 
blnb,28. 
bloe-bird, 186. 
blae-cores, 876. 
bine, 28, 265. 
bine, invisible, 28, 42. 
blne-iay sand, 876. 
bine-light, 28. 
blae-Mondaysand, 876. 
blue-skin, 28. 
blue-stocking, 28. 
blue, the, 28. 
bluff, n., 28, 229, 260. 
bluif, «., 28. 
bluff sand, 876. 



blum. 186. 

blunder, 260. 

blunderbuss, 295. 

blustrr, 85(J. 

boar, 229. 

board, n., 229; s. r. bord, 

120, 260, 807. Cf. 

Albany boards, 894 ; 

back-board. 260; tand- 

board, 244 ; taUy- 

board, 402. 
board, «., s. v. bord, 120; 

s. T. borda, 265. 
boat. 292. Q(, snag-boat, 

880; steamboat 126, 

264. 
boating-stage, 876. 
bob, 186. 
bob off, 417. 
bob-sleigh, 260. 
bob-taU, 186. 
bob-tail rig. 889. 
bobble, 806. 
body, 229, 894. 
bog, 186, 292. 
hcmed or bogged-up, 

boggle, n., 406. 
Ix^le, v., 406. 
bohn, n., 24. Cf. bone, 

12,24. 
bohn, v.. 24. Cf. bone, 

4, 24. 229. 807. 
boil, 167, 291. Cf. o 

biling, 802 ; go a bUin, 

285. 
boiler, 260, 291, 295, 857. 

Cf . rizzy-boUer, 146. 
boiler-top. 295. 
boiling, 806. 
bolster, 857. 
bolt, n.. 24, 857. Cf. 

patch-hoU, 886. 
bolt, v., 10, 24. 
bolting, 850. 
Bombay, 186. 
bone, n., 12, 24. Cf. 

bohn, 24 ; funny-bone, 

814 ; lucky bone, 299. 
bone, V,, 4, 24, 229, 807. 

Cf. bohn, 24. 
bone-coal, 876. 
bones, 16, 24. 
Bones, 16, 24. 
bonfire, 260. 
bonfires, 161, 166, 172. 
bonney clabber, 295. 
boo, 186. 
boogarman, 295. 
bookery, 127. 
book-keeper, 857. 



boost, 424. 

booth, 857. 

boot-Jack, n., 889. 

boot- jack, v., 876. 

boot-Uck, n., 12, 24. 

boot-lick, v., 24. 

boquet, 260. 

bore, n., 24. 

bore, v.. 24. 

bom, ISO, 181. 

bom daySi 424. 

homed, 229, 807, 417. 

boss, 175, 857, 424. Cf. 
road-boss, 124. 

Boss, The, 878. 

bother, 120, 259, 265, 857. 

botheration, 295. 

bothersome, 120, 265. 

bottling-works, 889. 

bottoms, 876. 

boudaciously, 807. 

boulder sand, 876. 

bounce, n., 24. 

bounce, v., 24, 876. 

bounced. 24. 

bound, 229, 80t, 424. 

boundary, 260. 

bound-backs, 186. 

bound to, 120, 265. 

bouquet. 260. 

bow, 168. 

bowl, 260. 

bowl-gudgeon, 876. 

bow-wow, 15, 24. 

box, n., 24. 120, 260, 857, 
894. Cf . journal-box, 
888; stujB^ng-box,Ui', 
sweat-box, 65, 858; unt- 
versUy-hox, fSH, 

box, «., 807. 

boxer, 120. 

box house, 807. 

box system, 894. 

box up, 265. 

boy, 169, 291, 807. Cf. 
warfn4)oy, 69. 

brace, 120, 260, 265, 857. 

brad, n., 229. 

brad, v., 229. 

braid, 857. 

bran, 120. 

branch, 229, 807. 

branch-water, 285. 

brand, 120, 181, 260. 

brandnew, 292. 

brandy, 260, 857. 

brangle, n., 406. 

brangle, v., 406. 

brash, 280, 807. 

brass, 120. 260. 

brass band, 260. 
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braEsle, 406. 

bread, n., 807, 417. Of. 

hatter-br€ad, 186: 

crtuikUn-hready 810 ; 

egg-brtad, 189. 812; 

fatty-tread, 818 ; flat- 

&read, 268; gnt-^reod, 

815 ; Indian bread, 818; 

Ught-bread, 288. 819, 

419 ; nveet-bread, 882. 
bread and milk. Cf. 

milk and bread, 821. 
bread, v., 807. 
bread-and-bntter, 186. 
break, n., 260, 857, 876. 

Cf. oa-break, 885; 

iii0atA«r-6reaJfe, 886. 
break, «.<., 280, 260,807. 
break off, v., 17. 
break, v.e., 280, 265, 298. 
break adrift, 298. 
break and ran, 807. 
breakbone f erer, 876. 
breakfast, 120, 260, 857. 

Cf. cow^e breakfast, 

188. 
break-off, n., 17, 24. 
breaat, 280. 
breath, 180, 181. 
breathing, 181. 
breathings of the earth, 

877. 
breeches, little, 299. 
breeching, 291, 857. 
breeder. Cf. toeather- 

breeder, 886, 429. 
breeding-sore, 295. 
breeze on, 298. 
breese np fresh, 298. 
bresh, 280. 

brick, n., 260, 807, 857. 
brickie, 280, 406. 
brickyard mixer, 877. 
bridge. 877. 
brier, adj., 807. 
brier, n., 280. 
brier-patch, 230. 
briers, 280. 
bright, 24. 
Bright, J. W., 189. 
brimming over fall, 295. 
brindle. ^)6. 
bring, 186, 280. 
bring np, 265. 
bristle, 291. 
British, 155, 175. 
British oil, 877. 
brittle, 230, 406. 
broad, 807. 
brochure, 160. 
broddle, v. i., 406. 



brogan, 296. 
broffgle, 406. 
broke, ijp., 293. 
broken dose or doste, 807. 
bronchitis, 857. 
broncho, 856, 857. 
brook-sontherntine, 424. 
broom, 260. Cf. bundU 

of brooms, 895. 
brown-thrasher, 280. 
browny, 187. 
brackle, 406. 
braka op, 265. 
brang, 280. 
brash, 284, 808, 858. Cf. 

buck-brush, 850. 
brash, take to the, 338. 
brastle, 291. 
brastle np. 424. 
brate. Cf. cou}-brute, 

810; male-brute, 820. 
b. s., 877. 
bnbbiee, 230. 
babble, 230. 
back, n., 280. 808. 417. 

Cf. vaw-buek, 421. 
back, V. i., 280. 
back, V. t, 24. 
back-agae, 808. 
back-and-billy, 137. 
back-brash, 850. 
backet, n., 230, 260, 296, 

808.394,417. Cf.cooZ- 

b%^cket, 188. 
backet-tender, 895. 
backle. 260, 295. 
back oat, 24. 
backshot land, 808. 
backskin, 260. 
backwheat, 15, 24, 395. 
backwheat batter, 877. 
badorbaddie, 280, 808. 
baddle, 406. 
baddy, 187. 

baff . Cf . yeUou}-buff, 887. 
baffalo robe, 260. 
bag, 16, 25. 120. Cf. 

big-bug, 16. 
bagger, 280. Cf . boogar- 

man, 295. i 

bagger-den, 230. I 

baffgy, 120, 260, 358. 

Cf . bahy-buggy, 416. 
bag-jaice, 808. 
bugolo^, 16, 25. 
Bags, 16, 25. 
baild a fire, 290. 
balge, 308. 
balk, 306. 
ball, n., 25, 120. 
ball, v., 25. 



ball-dog, 15, 26. 
Ball I)<^, 378. 
ball-dog casing-spear, 

839. 
baUet, 25. 
ball-On, 396. 
baU-frog, 280. 
boU-heiS, 260. 
Ball of the Woods, 895. 
ball-rope, 839. 
ball-tongae, 308. 
boll-wheel, 839. 
baUy, 25. 
boUy-in-the-barayard, 

137. 
bam, adj., 9, 25. 
bam, n., 9, 2i5. 
bam, V. i., 25. 
bam, V. t., 25. 
bambersoU, 137. 
hammer, 25. 
bammle, 406. 
hamper, 877. 
banoh, by the, 308. 
banch bean, 417. 
bnnch of it, 25. 
handle, 260, 839. 
handle of brooms, 895. 
bang, 296. 
bank, 298. 
bnnkam, 895. 
bonny, 16, 25. 
bantiiu;-pole. 889. 
booy, 2(n. 
boreao, 260. 
borial of Eodid, 25. 
bora, 25, 181. 
boraed, 298. 
borner, 260. Cf.vo(eaiife 

burner, 892. 
Borning Spring, 378. 
boraing-test, 877. 
born the city, 137. 
borr-dock, 292. 
borsar, 25. 
borst, 290. 
hairing. 230, 808. 
hxuii. Cf. sugar-bush, 

168, 166, 169, 173. 
bashel, 120, 260, 308. 
bashing, 877. 
bosiness, 119, 120, 260, 

858. 
host, n., 25. 

host, V. i., 25, 120, 265. 
bast, V. e., 25. 
basted, 298. 
boster, 895. 
host oot, 230, 808. 
bo^. 25, 119, 259, 265, 
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bntoherer, 187. 
bntry, a. r. hotri^ 260. 
buttermilk sand, 877. 
bnttematoolor, 808. 
Bntternnt Tree, 878. 
battexT, 187, 296, 850. 

Cf . butry, 260. 
bnttle, 406. 
buttons, 187. 
basz, 16, 17, 25. 
by, 161. 
by and by. Cf. himebyy 

202. 
by and large, 176. 
bye, 187. 
by Jingo, 151. 
by now, 850. 
by-passer, 417. 
by the board, go, 294. 
by the bunch, 808. 

cab, 18, 19, 187. 
cabbase, 858. 
caboodle, 296. 
oaokany, 187. 
cackle, 406. 
cad, 26. 
caddie, 406. 
cafe. Cf. Book, cafe, 

245, 880. 
cafeteria, 850. 
caffel, 406. 
cage, 292. 
cagy, 808. 
cahoots, 808. 
Cain, raise, 427. 
cake, 119, 122, 261, 858. 

Cf. comt-^mter-cake, 

424; hoe-eake^Zl^. 
calc, 16, 26. 
calculate, 424. 
calendar, 858. 
calf, 230,291. Qt. blind 

calf, 807; Book, cafe, 

245, 880. 
calf, find H, 284, 818. 
calf-wheel, 877. 
calico, adj., 26. 
calico (abb.), calic, n., 

18,26. 
calico, n., 26, 261. 
calico horse, 850. 
calk, 810. 
call, 122. 
call off, 280. 
call on, 266. 
caUate, 424. 
caller, 262. 
call-meeting, 417. 
calm, 291. 
calve, 291. 



camera, 8otP. 

camp, 122, 266. Cf. 

Bugar-camp, 149. 
camping, 262. 
cample, n., 406. 
cample, v., 406. 
camp-meeting, 122. 
campns, 18, 26, 156, 162, 

168, 169. 
can, n., 26. 
can, v., 291. 
Canada, 181. 
canary, 15, 26, 858. 
candle, 406. 
candle-lighting, early, 

812, 418. 
candy, 858. 
cane-rash, 12, 26. 
cane-spree, 12, 26. 
cangle, 406. 
cai^e, 406. 
cannot, 181. 
can pail, canny pail, 

s. Y. hameBB head tvJb, 

426. 
can't, 291, 298. 
canto, 877. 
cany, 895, 
cap, 877. Cf. claBB-eap, 

17, 28; driw-cop, 879; 

white cap, 858. 
capital, 187. 
capitol, 168, 169. 
cap-rock, 877. 
capsize, 298. 
captain, 280, 292. 
car, 122, 261, 808, 858, 

Cf. BtreeUcar, 126. 
carbon oil, 877. 
card, 122, 187, 261. 
cards, 181. 

care, n., 122, 262, 808. 
care, v., 122, 266, 808. 
care a snap, 122. 
carpet, 261, 808, 858. 
carps, 187. 
Carr, J. W., 416 ff. 
carriage, 280. 
carrier, 858. Cf . Btraw- 

carrier, 861. 
CarroUtou, 181. 
carrot, 858. 
Carmth, W. H., 190. 
carry, n., 158, 168. 
carry, v., 417. 
carry on, 296. 
cart, 290, 296, 308, 358. 

Cf . road-cart, 268 ; 

Blip-tongue cart, 401. 
cartbody, 424. 
cartridge, 290, 858. 



case, n., 26, 119, 124,808, 

858. 
cased-hole, 877. 
case knife, 296. 
case-oil, 877. 
cash, 119, 122, 266, 858. 
cash-book, 858. 
cash-money, 119, 122. 
casing, 889. 
casing-spear, bnll-dog, 

389. 
casing-splitter, 877. 
cask, harness, 426. 
casting, 858. 
cat, n., 187. CtheUcat, 

298; witch-cat, 801. 
cat, V,, 26. 
catarrh, 230. Ct.cattair, 

309. 
catawampos, 809. Cf. 

catterufampuBin, 230. 
catch, n., 118, 122, 187. 
catch, v., 122, 137, 181, 

287, 266. Cf. keUh, 

237 ; cotch, 310. 
catch-colt, 137. 
catched, 119, 298. 
catcher, 858. Cf . Hvet- 

catcher, 887. 
catch on, 266. 
catch np. 287. 
catchy, 293. 
oat- nipper, 850. 
catonse, 296. 
cattair, 309. 
catter-comered, 187. 
cattering, 280. 
catter?rampasin, 280. 

Cf. ootaoKsmpiM, 809. 
cattle, dry, 812. 
catty, 350. 
caucus, 160, 171, 172, 

858. 
cause trouble, 266. 
cave, n., 389. 
cave, v., 230, 809. 
caved in, 158. 
cavort, 809. 
cayenne, 291. 
cayuse, 350. 
oeokle, 406. 
cedar, 181. 
ceffle, 406. 
ceiling, 263, 858. 
celebration, 263. 
Celestial, 373. 
cellar- wav, 187. 
cement, 858. 
cent, 268, 858. 
Centennial, 873. 
center-ball, 187. 
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center-table, 268. 
centre-bit, 840. 
centre-iron, 840. 
cents, 103. 
centnry, 170. 
certain, 181. 
certainly, 290. 
certificate, oil, 842. 
C. G., i. «., comer groc- 

eiy, 20. 
chaff, 858. 
chain o'lightning, like a, 

420. 
chain-tongs. 840. 
chair, 181, 809. 
chalk-eyed, 424. 
chamber, 280. 
chamber of commerce, 

20. 
champ, 291, 424. 
chance, 122, 281, 809, 

858; smart, 880. 
chancellor, 20. 
chancy if, 290. 
change, 122, 208. 
chank, 187. 
chanst. 809. 
chap, 17, 20, 281. 
chapped, 809. 
charcoal-blossom, 15, 20. 
charcoal-lily, 11, 15, 17, 

20. 
charge, 281. 

charivari, 125, 281, 358. 
charm, work like a, 429. 
chart, 858. 
Chase, Q. D., 269 ff., 

428 ff. 
chat, 809. 
Chateangay, 895. 
Chatham, 424. 
chavle, 407. 
chaw, 290. 
chaw one^s tobacco 

mighty fast, 281. 
cheat, 122. 
cheated, 119. 
cheater, 122. 
check, 122, 858, 
check or check-rein, 281. 
check-reins, 809. 
cheek, 20. 
cheep, 809. 
cheer, what. 878. 
cheese, whole, 422. 
cheese it, 850. 
cheese-box still, 877. 
cheggle, 407. 
cherry-tree, Jemsalem, 

QQfi 

chest,' 180, 181. 281, 291. 



chibble, 407. 

chick, 188. 

chicken, 809, 895. 

chicken-breasted, 296. 

chicken-cock, 809. 

chicken-flntter, 290. 

chicken - hollerln' time, 
s. V. evening, 288. 

chief, 20. 

chigger, s. r. jigger^ 818. 

chiggle, 407. 

child, 180, 181. 

children, 181, 290. 

Child, C. G., 189. 

chili, 417. 

chill, adj., 20. 

chill, v.. 809. 

chills, 809. 

chimble, 407. 

chimney, 20, 250, 290, 
809. 

chin, n., 187. 

chin, «., 17, 20. 

China ( Vaini), 428. 

chince or chinche, 281. 

chinch or chinch-bng, 
122. 809. 

chincn-bag, 122. 

chinking, 417. 

chink np, 417. 

ohinnel, 407. 

chinner, 27. 

chips n., 858, 895. 

chip, v., 895. 

chipped-beef, 187. 

chipper, 895. 

chisd, 809, 407. Cf. 
eold'Chieel 128, 292. 

chist, 180, 281, 291. 

chit, 290. 

chock a block, 298. 

chock-fnll, 122, 291. 

chockle, 407. 

chocolate-drop, 15, 27. 

chocolate rocks, 877. 

Choctaw, 27. 

chice, adj., 895.rfJ4jc f- 

choice, n., 122. 

choke up, 122. 

chomp, 424. 

chook! chookl 290. 

choose, 122.281,208.809. 

ch(n>, n. Ct. muffle chopn^ 
427; $lobber<hop9f 800. 

chopped, 809. 

chopper, Cf. rope-chop- 
per, 887. 

chore aronnd. 281. 

chore time, 284. 

chores, 122, 284. 

chores for board, 120. 



chonse, 809. 
chowder-head, 424. 
Christian Brethren man, 

27 290. 
Christmas gift I 809. 
Christmas i8coming,809. 
chuck, 27. 290. 
chnck-box, 890. 
chnck-fnll, 122, 291. 
chncklehcad, 290. 
chnm, 27. 
chomp, 27. 
chompy, 27. 
chunk, w., 417, 
chunk, v., 809. 
chunk-of-a-pony, 809. 
church-house, 281, 809, 

417. 
churchianity, 187. 
church paper, 27. 
cibble-cabble, 407. 
cider, 268, 858. 
cigar, 281, 809, 858. 
cinch, n., 4, 27. 
cinch, v., 27. 
circle, 878. Cf. vorench- 

cirele, 840. 
circuit court, s. v. sfrkit- 

A»rt, 264. 
circular, 264. 
circulate, s. y. eirhelite^ 

267. 
ciroumbent, 181. 
circumstance. Cf. hcq>- 

penetanee, 141. 
circus, 125, 245, 264, 858. 
city, bum the, 187. 
oiTil, 281. 
clabber, N^. 
clabber-cheese, 417. 
clabberds, 281. 
clack, 296. 
claim, 118, 122, 266. 
clam, 424. 
clam-shell, 424. 
clam water, eyes blue as, 

802. 
clap-board, 417. 
clapper, 187. Cf . hamey- 

clapper, 295, 424. 
Clara, 878. 
Clara (KlsDri), 428. 
clart, 850. 
class, 17, 27, s. v. Kloee, 

201. Cf. under-elaes, 

68. 
class-baby, 17, 28. 
class-cap, 17, 28. 
class-cradles, 17. 
class-cups, 17. 
class-day, 28. 
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class dinner, 17, 28. 
class election, 17, 28. 
class-meetings, 17. 
class officer, 17, 28. 
class-parties, 17. 
class-rings, 17. 
class-rows, 17. 
claw, 878. 
clay, 188. 
daybank, 809. 
clean, 128. 
clean shave. 28. 
cleaning, 128, 261. 
clear, adi., 128. 266, 809. 
clear, v., 128, 266. 
clear bile, 802. 
clear lick-it, 802. 
clear streak-it, 802. 
clench, 291. 
clerk, 122,266. 
clever, 4l7. 
clevis, 128. 
clew, 188. 

climb, 181. Cf . extern, 809. 
clinch, 291. 
dinged, 298. 
clinker, 28, 809. 
c-Unks, 878. 
clip, 188. Cf. rope-clip, 

887. 
cUqne, 858. 
clobber, 281. 
clomp, 296. 
clomper, 296. 
close, adj.. 128, 266. 
close, v., 809. 
closed, 128. 
closet, 261. 
clothes-press, 800. 
clover-seed sand, 878. 
clown, 128. 
cloyed, 424. 
clnb, Connecticut, 29. 
cluck, 281. 
clmn, 809. 
clusters, 28. 
clatter ap, 296. 
coach, n., 28, 188. 
coach, v., 28. 
coal. Cf . hone-coaly 876. 
coal-bncket, 188. 
coal oil, 840, 417. 
coal-yard, 28. 
coasting, 424. 
coat, m, 281, 292, 809, 

358. 
coax, 28, 266. 
cobble, 407. Cf. coggU, 

281. 
cobbler, 231, .S09. 
cobnobble, 407. 



co-bos, 245. 
cob-web, 292, 296. 
cockle, V. i.j 407. 
cockle, V, £., 407. 
cocoa, 858. 
cocoannt, 424. 
coddle, 407. 
codge, 188. 
codling. 407. 
co-ed, adj.^ 28. 
co-ed, n., 4, 18, 17, 28. 
co-edncate, 18, 28. 
co-edncational walk, 18. 
coffin-dodger, 28. 
coffin-nail or coffin-tack, 

28. 
coggle, V. t., 407. 
coggl, V. t.j 231. 
coil. 242, 291. 
cold, 29, 119, 181. 
cold-chisel, 128, 292. 
cold-feet, 188. 
cold shoulder, 158. 
cold-test, 878. 
coUagle, 407. 
collar, 424. 
collect, 123. 266. 
collection, 858. 
college, 91 flf., 156, 158, 

160, 168, 168. 
college-widow, 29. 
collogue, 809. 
colonel, 809. 
colt, 119, 128. Ci. catch- 
colt f 187 ; wood-colt, 

887. 
colt, find a, 234, 818. 
Columbia(K9lombi),428. 
comb, 281. Cf. Hdding- 

comb, 827. 
comb, cut the, 811. 
come, 231. 
come, pp., 298. 
come by I 810. 
come down with, 850. 
come in, 296. 
come it on, 188, 424. 
come it over, 424. 
come on, 294. 
come out behind, 266. 
come-outer, 19. 424. 
come-outer-cake. 424. 
come-up-ance, 850. 
come up thick, 298. 
comin day, just, s. y. 

evening, 284. 
comfortable, 181. 
coming, 181. 
commencement, 12, 29. 
commerce, chamber of, 

26. 



commission, 262. 

common, 122, 231, 266. 

commons, 29. 

oomp, 29. 

company, 181, 262, 858. 

compasa-saw, 878. 

compelled, 281. 

compeviate, 188. 

complected, 281, 810. 

concern, concerning, 181, 
290. 

concert, 858. 

condiddle, 407. 

condition, n., 12, 29. 

condition, v., 29. 

condle, 407. 

conductor or conductor- 
box, 840. 

conductor-hole, 878. 

confectionery, 417. 

congress, 358. 

congressman, 156. 

Connecticut clnb, 29. 

conservative. 172. 

constable, l8l, 856, 858. 

constitution, 170, 172. 

consumpted, 810. 

contract, 858. 

contrary, 296, 810. 
I contrivance, 227. 296. 

contrive, 810. 

convention, 165. 

cook, 231, 417. 

cookie, 858. 

cook wood, 417. 

cooler, ac^j., 29. 

cooler, n., 29. 

coon, V. t. and t., 188, 
810. 

coon's-age, 810. 

coonskin with the tail 
thrown in, 810. 

co-op, 29. 

coop, fly the, 818. 

Coos, 350. 

copeck, 29. 

Copenhagen, 171. 

copper ix)ck, 878. 

corall, 858. 

cord, 128, 262. 858. 

cord-wood, 128, 262. 

core, 878. 

core-barrel bit, 378. 

cork, n., 138,310. 

cork, v., 350. 

corker, 29, 850. 

corking, 350. 

com, 181. 

corn-dodger, 310. 

Qi urtl *& « ^^wi ty , -m a- 
lect 8oeiaty-^fT85 ff. 
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oomer, n., 128. 
comer, v., 896. 
comers, 810. 
comet, 858. 
corn-meal pebble, 878. 
com-staroh, 858. 
corporation, 29. 
corps, 14. 

corraption, 281, 810. 
corset, 262. 
cost, 262. 

costume, academic, 29. 
cotch, 810. 

cottage coarse, 18, 80. 
cotton, 122. 
cotton-top, 15, 80. 
conch, 261. 
conldn, 281, 810. 
coulee, 858. 
coulter, 858. 
count, 128, 266. 
counter, 128, 261, 858. 
counter-sill, 878. 
count on, 266. 
country, 119, 128, 262, 

858. 
county, 261, 858. 
coupling, 858. 
coup-oil, 878. 
course, cottage, 18, 80; 

snap, 61. 
court, 181. 
court-house, 261. 
cover, n., 122, 181, 281, 

262, 290, 291, 810, 856, 

358; 
cover, v., 122, 281, 266, 

810. 
cover, cut and, 282, 811. 
cover in, 188. 
coverlets, 181, 
cow, 15, 80. 188, 291. 
coward, 188. 
cow-boy, 858. 
cow-brute, 810. 
cow-catcher, 858. 
cow-juice, 15, 80. 
cowlick, 296. 
Cow-Run Sand, 840. 
cow's breakfast, 188. 
cows come home, till the, 

810. 
crab, n., 850. 
crab, v., 80. 
crabbed, 188. 
crack, n., 858. 
crack, v., 266. 
crack a smile, 810. 
cracker, n., 261, 810, 858. 
crackers, 80. 
crackle I 296. 



cracking, 878. 
crackle, 407. 
cracklin, 810. 
cracklin-bread, 810. 
crack loose, 281. 
cradle, 128. Cf. etoM- 

cradleSf 17. 
cram, n., 80. 
cram, u., 4.80, 118. 
cramole, 407. 
cram jam full. 296. 
cranberries, 290, 292. 
crane, 858. 
crank, 294. 
cranky, 266. 
crap, 281, 810. 
crapper, 188. 
crapple, 407. 
crash, 80. 
crattles, 407. 
craunch. 296. 
craw, 282. 
crawfish, 810. 
crawfishy, 810. 
crazy, 128, 266. 
crazy as a bedbug, 424. 
crazy as a loon, SQ2, 
cream de goo, 80. 
creamery, 128, 261. 
create, 266. 
creature, 291, 296. 
creek, 232, 284, 291. 
creek water, 285. 
creeped, 298. 
crevice-searcher, 878. 
crew, 116, 128. 
crib, n., 12, 80. 227. 
crib, «., 4. 80. 
cribber, 80. 
cribble, 407. 
cricket, 254. 

crickets, Jerusalem, 298. 
orickle, 407. 
Crimson, The, 80. 
crinkle, 407. 
cripple, 282. 
crizzle, 407. 
croak, 80. 
crock, 188. 
croodle, ^. 
crooked as a dog's hind 

leg, 810. 
crop, n., 119, 128, 281, 

810,896. Ct top crop, 

884. 
crop, v., 810. 
cross, in the, 142. 
crossing, 858. 
croes-pein sledge, 878. 
crosspulling, 896. 
cross-the-road, 188. 



crossways, 296. 
crow, pick a, 127. 
crow-bar, 128. 
crowd, n., 858, 896. 
crowd, «., 128, 266. 
crowdle, 407. 
crow-feet, 878. 
crown-block, 840. 
crown-pulley, 840. 
orad, 188, 850. 
craddle, v. t and i,, 188. 
cruddle, v. t., 407. 
cmddled, 850. 
crude oil, 878. 
craelize, 296. 
Crumb, D. S., 804. 
crumble, 407. 
crumblings, 296. 
crumple up, 407. 
orunkle, 407. 
crush, n., 80. 
crush, v., 81. 
cmst, 81. 
crattle, 407. 
crystal, 81. 
crystallize, 81. 
crystial, 810. 
Cuba (Knbi), 428. 
cubble up, 408. 
cuckle, 408. 
cuckle-burr. 310. 
cucumber, 291, 858. 
cud, 811. 
cuddle, 296. 
culls, 282. 
cultivate, 12, 81. 
cultivation, 81. 
cultivator, 262. 
culvert, 858. 
cum laude. 18, 81. 
cup, 282, 811. 
cup and saucer, 282. 
cupola, 262, 291, 296. 
cups. Cf . class eupSf 17. 
curb, n., 188. 
curb, nandv.f 811. 
cur-dog, 282. 
curious, 181, 811. . 
curl, n., 188. 
curl, v., 81i 
currents, 282. 
cumculum, 12. 
curse, 181. 

curtain, 116, 128,262,850. 
curve, 858. Cf . onto hU 

eurveSf 18. 
cushion, 291. 
cuss- word, 282. 
custard, 262, 811, 858. 

Cf. pumpkin ctutardf 

826. 
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eoBtom, 290. 

oat, n., 81, ld2, 811. 

ont, v., 31,119,128,266, 

811. 
cut and cover, 282, 311. 
out fast, 188. 
cut loofle, 282. 
oatohel. 408. 
cotter, 122, 261, 858. 
cut the comb, 311. 
cnt the eyee, 811. 
onttin, 282. 
ont-ap, 282. 
cut- worm, 261. 
cyclone, 268, 868. 
cylinder, 868. 
cyUnder stUl, 878. 
cypresB, 811. 
cypress-knee, 311. 



^, 



,81. 
dad-bnm, 282. 
daddle, v. <., 408. 
daddle, v. f,, 40S. 
dad-gam, 282. Cf. dod- 

gum, 288. 
daffle, 408. 
daggle, 408. 
Dago, 31. 
dam. Cf. flooding-^Umij 

897. 
damage, 119. 
damper, 260. 
dance, 282, 254. Cf. 

round danee^ 244 ; 

aqwire dance, 246. 
dancing, 181. 
dandle, 408. 
dangle, 408. 
dare, 188. 
dark-hole, 296. 
darkling, 168. 
dash-board, 260, 858. 
daab, wattle and, 886. 
darenport, Q50. 
day, jost before, s. r. 

evening^ 288. 
day, spend the, 148. 
daylight, Jost abont, 

s. Y. evening, 284. 
days, bom, 424. 
deacon, 424. 
dead, adj., 17, 81, 811, 

896. 
dead, adv,, 81. 
dead, ti., 18> 81, 188. 
deadening, 811. 
dead-line, 878. 
dead-load, 188 ; s. v. 

loade, 819. 
dead-oU, 379. 



deaf, 164, 292. 

Dean. 31. 

Dean's prise, 81. 

dear, 181. 

dearth, 290. 

deary me I O deary me 1 

296. 
death, 181. 
debate, 265. 
debloomed. 879. 
deceive, 265. 
deceive one's looks, 311. 
decent, 282. 
deck, n., 17, 31. 
deck, v., 31. 
deck-load, 896. 
declare, 188. 
Decoration Day, 417. 
decrease, 265. 
dedivUed, 296. 
deed, 120. 260, 265. 
deegle, 408. 
deep oil, 379. 
deer, 858. 
Deering, R. W., 81, 82, 

190. 
deers, hoonds and, 142. 
Deet, 81. 
defalcation, 282. 
defy, 181. 
Deke, 12, 14, 81. 
Delta U, 14. 
deluge, 291. 
demean, 311. 
demerit, 81. 
democrat, 858. 
den. Cf. bugger-den, 

280. 
dengae, 879. 
denizen, 82. 
Denney, J. V., 189. 
dents, 17, 82. 
depot, 120, 260, 858. 
depth, 188. 
derrick, 840. 
dernck-sill, 840. 
derring do, 158, 169. 
desert, 290, 292. 
deserted, 181. 
desk, 120, 858. 
despise, 282, 811. 
dessert, 260. 
detaU. 165, 169. 
determed, 311. 
detar, 18, 17, 82. 
dence. 188. 
device, 227. 
devU, n., 82, 181, 291, 

296,424. 
devil and his imps, the, 

178. 



devil, V. i., 82. 
devil, V. t, 282, 811. 
devil aroand. 282. 
devUment, 282, 811. 
devil-sticks, 296. 
devil's horse, 811. 
deviltry. 425. 
diamond, 282, 311. 
diamond-black, 879. 
diamond-plow, 282. Cf . 

s. V. bar off, 228. 
diaper. Cf . didy, 2H2. 
dibby* 188. 
dice, 858. 
Dickey, 82. 
Dickie's land, 189. 
dictionary, 2C0, 858. 
diddle, 408. 
didn, 282. 
didy, 282. 

die, abont to. 227, 804. 
difference, 119, 120, 181. 
different than, 151. 
dig, n., 82. 
dig, v., 82, 120, 265. 
digger, 189. 
diggins. Cf . oil-diggins, 



dike np, 189. 
dime, 260. 858. 
dingbat, 82. 
dingfad, 189. 
dingle, 296. 
dingus, 189. 
dining-room, 260, 858. 
dink. 82. 
dinner, 260, 858. Cf. 

elofs dinner, 17, 28. 
dinner-time, 282, 284. 
dinnle, 408. 
dinUe, 408. 
dip, n., 82. 
dip, v., 82. 811. 
dipper, 250. 260. 
directly, 282. 
director, 858. 
dirt, 282. 

dirt, do one, 288. 811. 
disappointed, 119. 
discover a mare's nest, 

802. 
disencooraged, 311. 
dish, 120, 282, 284. 
dish-kettle, 896. 
dismission, 82. 
dispute, 260. 
disremember, 282, 811. 
district, 858. 
District Secretaries, 81, 

185, 189. 
ditch, 121, 260, 858. 
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ditcher, 858. 
ditty-box. 294. 
dive, n., 33. 
diye, v. Cf . duv, 29:^. 
diver, 358. 
divil of a note, 424. 
diviltry, 425. 
divining-rod, 425. 
division officer, 32. 
divle. 291, 296. 
divle-stioks, 296. 
Dixie. Cf . Dixie^s land, 

189. 
D. K. E., 14, 32. 
do, 189, 298. 
doonedirt, 288, 811. 
do out, 189. 
do np, 265. 
doc, 17, 82. 
dock, 292. Cf. narroio 

dock, 292. 
dock off, 265. 
doctor, n., 181, 858. 
doctor, r., 879. 
documents, 181. 
dod-<lem or dod-dorn, 

283. 
dod-dnm. 2o8. 
dodger, 811. 
dod-gnin, 288. Cf. dad- 

ffum, 282. 
does not, 181. 
doff, 19. 
dofunny, 288. 
dog. 15, 82, 118, 121, 

181,292. Ct fire-dogs, 

818; rafting dogs, 400. 
dog^s hind leg, crooked 

as a, 310. 
dogbit, 41H. 
dogfox, 229, 238. 
doggery, 811. 
doggie, 15, 82. 
doggon, 238. 
Dog Leg, 878. 
dogmatism, 169. 
dog on it I 811. 
dogpelter, 238, 811. 
dogtake, 283. 
dogtrot, 296. 
dog-wagon, 15, 32. 
doing, 181. 
doldem, 288. 
doldnm, 288. 
dole, 296. 
dollar, 858. 
Dolly Varden, 378. 
domestic or bleached 

domestic, 811. 
domos, 82. 
don, 19. 



dondle. 408. 

done, 156, 170. 

done (did). 127, 288. 

done gone, 812, 418. 

dongle, 408. 

donkey, 879. 

donnick or domick, 812. 

don't care, 119, 265, 268. 

don't guess, 418. 

don't you (don»t/i), 428. 

doodle, 408. 

doodlegee, 851. 

door, 181. 

door-bell night, 896. 

door-shutter, 812. 

dope, n., 238. 

dope, v., 288. 

dorm, 17, 32. 

domick, 812. 

dose, 288. Cf. broken 

dose, »07. 
doste, 812. Cf. broken 

doste, 307. 
dottle, 408. 
doty, 312. 
double, 32. 
double-Dutch, 896. 
double rig, 879. 
double-tree, 288. Cf. 

tripple-tree, 248. 
double-trouble, 812. 
doUbt, 164. 
doubt you do, I don't, 

802. 
doubtful case, 82. 
doubtful case committee, 

82. 
dough, 32. 
dough-head, 296. 
dove, |)p., 298. 
down East, 425. 
Downeaster, 425. 
dozzle, 408. 
drabbled, 408. 
draft, 121, 260. 
drag, n., 82. 

drag, v., 88, 121, 265. 
I Cf . drug, 896. 
I drag in, 38. 
; draggle, 408. 
drags, 38. 
drain, 296. Cf. hang 

and drain, 141 
drakes, ducks and, 189. 
drap, 283, 812. 
drape, 189. 
draw, 879. 
draw a blank. 879. 
draw-bars, 283, 312. 
drawed (drew). 293. 418, 



dray, 812. 

dreadfully, 425. 

dreamed, 298. 

dregs, 288. 

dress, 840. 

dresser. Cf, tool-dresser, 

845. 
dresser (bureau), 260, 

418. 
dressinff. Cf. top-dress- 
ing, 892. 
dressmake, 189. 
dress-maker, 856, 358 
dress-making, 858. 
dress up, 265. 
dribble, 408. 
dribblings. 296. 
drill, 858, 879. Cf. »*oe. 

dnll, 889: twist-drill, 

892. 
drill, sow with a, 265. 
driller, 840. 
drill sleeve, 879. 
dringling, 408. 
drink, 260. 
drinked, 298. 
drinking, 812. 
drip, 233, 879. 
driv, 288. 
drive, 358. Cf. </nc», 

298. 
drive-cap, 879. 
drive-down socket, 879. 
drive-head, 879. 
drive-pipe, 840. 
driver. Cf. vnule-driver, 

128 ; pile-driver, 360. 
diive-shoe, 379. 
driving spiles, 189. 
drool, n., 88. 
drool, v., 83. 
drop, n., 88, 288, 812. 

Cf. squat drops, 421. 
drop, V. i., 38. 
drop, V. t, 83. 
drop examination, 12. 
drop-quiz, 88. 
drove, n., 235, 288. 
drove, pp., 298. 
drown, 379. 
drownded-rat, 296. 
drown out, 879. 
drug (dragged), 896. 
drugs, 288. 
drug-store, 260. 
druv, pp., 298. 
dry as a gourd, 315. 
dry cattle, 812. 
dry cut, 88. 
drv-f^oods, 83, 260. 
dry hole, a 10, 379. 
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dry-hole plim, 880. 

dry-none, 88. 

dry 80, 812. 

D-shoyel, 880. 

dnbions, 812. 

daok, 88. 

duck-egg, 15, 88, 

dnckity-dnok, 189. 

dacks and drakes, 189. 

dnd, 296. 

due, 812. 

duff, 295. 

duffer, 189. 

dogont, 812. 

da&inea, 170, 172. 

dnmb-agne, 3 12. 

dtiinmel, 408. 

damp, 858. 

dampish, 297. 

damp-oil, 880. 

dampe, have the, 297. 

dance, 178. 

dangeon of learning, 168. 

daroy, 297. 

dask, 227,288. Of . also 

B. V. eveninQy 288. 
doBt, 297. 
duster, 840, 858. 
Dutch, 88. 
Dutch oven, 297. 
Dutch-treat, 851. 
dutchy, 189. 
duT, pp., 298. 
dwaddle, 408. 
dwindle, 408. 
dying, 181. 

ea. 238. 

ear, 812. Cf. Itather- 

ears, 299 ; rocuting- 

ears, 327. 
ear-bob, 812. 
eardrop, 297. 
early candle-lighting, 

812, 418. 
earn, 812. 
earth, 182, 290. 
earth-wax, 380. 
easel, 259, 261. 
east, 283. 
eastward, 291. 
easy, adj., 17, 88, 122, 

266. 
easy, adv., 812. 
easy, n., 33. 
eat, 238. 
eat (et), 298. 
eat my hat, 812. 
eckle, 408. 
ecks. 88. 
edge, 283. 



edge weU. 880. 
edging, 896. 
edging-slasher, 896. 
educated, 182. 
education, 260. 
een amoet, 297. 
effect, 259, 260. 
egg, 288, 292, 805. Cf . 

hen-fruit, 15, 40, 816. 
egg on. Cf. agg on, 804. 
egg-beater, 858. 
egg-bread, 189, 812. 
egg-yaller, 288. 
Egypt, 83. 
ejector, 880. 
elder, 189. 
elect, 259, 266. 
elect, elected, 121. 
election, 121, 262, 858. 

Cf. elas$ election, 17, 

28. 
electioneer, 266. 
electrocute, 158, 168, 175, 

176. 
elements, 288. 
elevator, 121, 261, 859. 
eleven. 155. 
eU, 176. 
elle, t. e., electricity, 16, 

88. 
elm, 812, 
elocute, 88. 
emeritus, 38. 
B aewe n rO. P., 71, 72, 

76, 81, 82, 91, 127 ff., 

191, 269 ff., 280, 868, 

480. 
emery sand, 880. 
emmet, 418. 
Empire, 878. 
employ^, 162. 
employee, 162. 
em ye, 428. 
emptyinss, 297. 
end, 88,812. 
end of the rood, 812. 
enduring or endurin, 812. 
end* woman, 88. 
energetic, 127. 
engine, 122, 291, 859,425. 
engineer, 122, 859. 
Ei^lish mill, 896. 
enough, 127, 182. 
enthralled, 812. 
entry, 139, 297, 425. 
Episcopal, n., 418. 
equal, 291. 
equals to, 418. 
Equator, 878. 
equestrian, 88. 
eraser, 859. 



errand, 297. 
escaping, 182. 
essay, 261, 859. 
eternal, 428. 
ethegram, 896. 
ethegraph, 896. 
Ethiopian paradise, 11, 

83. 
eUle, 408. 
eu, 284. 

euchre, 119, 122, 264. 
Euclid, burial of, 25. 
eugenics, 896. 
Eureka. 873. 
even, 122. 266. 
evener, 122, 859. 
evening, 182, 288, 812, 

418. 
ever, 182. 
everlasting, 425. 
everlastins, 189. 
everwhich, 812. 
every, 182. 
evidently, 812. 
evil, 182. 
ex, 88. 

exactly, 182, 818. 
exam, 17, 88. 
examination, 261 . 
excepting, 182. 
exceptions, 284. 
excise, 177. 
excitement, 261. 
excursion, 261. 
expect, 127, 284. 
experiment, 859. 
explain, 182. 
explore, n., 284. 
explore, t., 234. 
express, 359. 
extermish, 851. 
extra, 896. 
eye, 88. Cf. owl-eyed, 

owly-eyed, 47. 
eye-box, 880. 
eyes, cut the, 811. 
eyes blue as clam water, 

802. 
eyelids, hung bvthe, 426. 
eye- winker, 818. 

face, fish and potato, 425. 
face as big as a pewter 

platter, 425. 
faced, 851. 
face-tag, 189. 
factory, 261. Cf. bicycU 

fcutory, 11. 
faculty, 38. 
faculty-man, 84. 
faffle, 408. 
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fag end. Cf. tag end^ 

801 
fail ap, 189. 
faUnre, 84. 
fair, m. 
fairy, 15, 84. 
fall. Cf. feU, 298. 
fall apart or fall down,84. 
fall down under the 

table, 84. 
fall on the baU, 18, 84. 
fallin ont, 284. 
fallin weather, 284. 
fallinff weather, 818. 
famble, 408. 
fambly, 818. 
family, 182. 
fammel, 408. 
fan, 121, 189, 261, 859. 
fan or wheat fan, 818, 

886. 
fang, 168, 170. 
fanning-mill, 121, 261. 
f an-ont, 84. 

far. Cf . aU the far, 416. 
fardle, 408. 

farm, 119, 121, 261, 859. 
farmer, 121, 859. 
farmers* wells, 880. 
farming, 859. 
farmyard, 158, 171, 176. 
farwell, 818. 
fascinator, 859. 
fashion, 261. 
fast, cut, 188. 
fast, it rains. 802. 
fat, adj., ml 
fat, n., 896. 
father, 182, 284, 240. 
father-in-law to a dog, 

like a, 426. 
fat-pine, 818. 
fatty-bread, 818. 
fancet, 121. 
fault, v., 818. 
tayor, n., 284. 
favor, »., 818. 
favoraite, 818. 
fayther, 284. 
faze, 284, 818. 
February, 291. 
feed, n., 15, 84, 121, 

261, 859. 
feed, v., 15.84,121,265. 
feeder, 359. 
feeding, 859. 
feedn-time, 284. 
feel. 118, 119, 121, 189, 

265. 
feesh, 284, 818. 
feest, 140, 851, 896. 



feeting, 297. 

fell, pp.. 298. 

feller, 284. 

fellow, 84. 

fellowship, 84. 

fern, 17, 84. 

fem-sem, 17, 84. 

fence, 115, 119,121,261, 

265, 859. Cf. ston0^' 

fence, 148. 175. 
fence-jack, 880. 
fence-stretcher, 261. 
Fenian, 84. 
ferment. 425. 
fetch. 284. Cf. fotch, 

814. 
fetch it, 425. 
fetch up all a standing, 

425. 
fetstem, 261. 
fettle, 408. 
fettler, 408. 
feyer, breakbone, 876; 

oil, 885; scarlet, 861 ; 

winter, 887. 
fice, or fiste, 284. 
iicety, 284. 
fiddle-a-ding, 425. 
fiddle-faddle, 408. 
field. 118, 121, 182, 261, 

856,859. 
fieldinn, 856. 
field-peas, 818. 
fiend, 4, 84. 
fifth sand, 880. 
fifty-foot rock, 880. 
fight, n., 8. y. feit, 121; 

8. y. fait, 261. 
fight. «. Cf.yie, 818. 
fighter, 121. 
fighting, 182. 
figure, 119, 182. 
fin, n., 121, 261, 292. 
filler, 261. 
find, 182. 
find a calf or colt, 284, 

818. 
fine, 121. 

fined; Cf. found, 814. 
fins, 140. 

file, n., 84, 182, 261. 
fire, V. t., 818. 
fire, V. <., 84. 
fire, ball of, 85. 
fireboard, 297. 
fired, 284. 
fire-dogs, 818. 
fire-insurance agent, 85. 
fire-test, 880. 
first, 290. 
first mountain sand, 880. 



first-rate, 140. 

first sand, 880. 

firtle, 408. 

fish, n., 16, 85, 284. 

fish, v., 85. 

fish and potato face, 425. 

fisherman, 840. 

fish-fry, 818. 

fishing-tool, 840. 

fish-m-potaters, 297. 

fish-scale, 16. 17, 85. 

fish-tail bit. 880. 

fissle, 408. 

fist, 818. 

fist, hand oyer, 425. 

fiste, 284. 

fisty, 818. 

fit, 265. 

fit,i>p., 818. 

FltCB, Br; 181 if. 

fitified, 284, 818. 

fitn, 284. 

fitten, 818. 

fit to kiU, 818. 

fiye-platform piece, 897. 

fix, n., 121, 261. Cf. in 

fix, in good fix, 287. 
fiy, V. I., 418. 
fix, fixing, 118, 121, 265. 
fixed, 140. Cf. well- 

fixed, 248, 836. 
fixing, 859. 
fizzle, n., 85. 
fizzle, v., 85. 
flag, 85. 
flag-rush, 85. 
flail, 284. 
flam, 85. 
flannel, 261. 
flannen, 284. 
flap, 291. 
flare-up, 297. 
flashing- test, 880. 
flaskisable, 168. 
flat, 140. 897. 
flat around, 140. 
flat-bread, 258. 
Flaten, N., 115 if. 
flat-footed, 818. 
flatter, n.. 880. 
flat-woods. 818. 
flavor, 261. 
flax, 851,859. 
flax out, 851. 
flicker-up, 297. 
flimflam, 140. 
flinders, 425. 
flipper, wiggle a, 69. 
flirt. Cf. jUl-fliH, jiU- 

Jlirted, 287. 
flitter, 313. 
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flitter tree, honey spring 
and, 817. 

Flom, G. T., 257 ft., 
404 ff. 

flood, 880. 

flooding, 880. 

flooding-dam, 897. 

floor, 182. 

flooring, 859. 

flop, 291. 

Florida (florp li). 428. 

floor, 121. 

flower. Of. well'flou: •, 
845. 

flowing-well, 381. 

flne, 266, 818. 

flnid-tamping, 881. 

flnke, n., 85. 

flake, v., 85. 

flnmmydiddle, 297. 

flamp, 297. 

flunk, n., 12, 85. 

flnnk, V. t., 4, 85. 

flnnk, V. t,f 86. 

flanker, 86.. 

flank -namber, 86. 

flastrated, 297. 

flatter-mill, 818. 

fly, Spanish, 148. 

fly-blow, 425. 

fly the coop, 818. 

fly-ap-the-creek, cidj., 
818. 

fly-ap-the-oreek, n. , 818. 

foalded. 284, 814. 

fodder, 818. Cf. top- 
fodder, 884. 

fog. 297. 

folderol, 297. 

folding-door, 261. 

folks, 851. 

folks says, 802. 

foUow, 118, 182. 

fool, adj., 814. 

fool, n., 121. 

fool, r.. 121, 265. 

foolhead, 297. 

fool-self, 814. 

foot, 86. 

foot-and-a-half, 140. 

foot-ball, 859. 

footless, 86. 

foot-loose, 284. 

foot-mop. 284. 

foots. 814. 

footstool, 254. 

for, 182. 

for all, adv., 851. 

for all, conj., 851. 

for pity sakes I 299. 

for the Lord sakes I 299. 



for the'nonoe, 168. 
foroe, 121, 266. 
foreigner, 814. 
forelay, 297. 
forensic, 86. 
forepart, 297. 
foreroom, 86. 
foresee, 140. 
foreside, 297. 
f oretop. 297. 
fork, 121, 859. 
forth. Cf. back OTid 

forth, 173 
forty, 261, 859. 
forty-foot rook, 881. 
forty miles to Borneo, 

140. 
forty-rod. 140. 
forward, 291. Cf. go 

forward. 140. 
fossil oil, 881. 
fossil rook, 881. 
fotch, 814. 
foal, 814. 
fonnd, 814. 
foandered, 121. 
foandiy, 121,261. 
foantain-pen, 859. 
foantaln-well, 881. 
foarth sand, 881. 
fox, hoand and, 898. 
fox-horn, 851. 
foxy, 86. 
foyer, 140. 
f raddle, 409. 
fraid, 284. 
frail, n., 284. 
frail, v., 284, 314. 
frame, 121, 261, 297, 859. 
frame-hoase. 121, 261. 
f rat, adj' r 86. 
frat,n.,4,12,17,36. Cf. 

antirfrat, 21; bar&, 22; 

independentj 42; non- 

frat,Al. 
fraternity, 14, 86. 
fray sleeve, 881. 
frazzle or frazzling, 814. 
freak, 4, 86. 
freestone-spring, 235. 
freestone-water, 285. 
freeze, 87. Cf. froze, 

298. 
freezed. 298. 
freezer, 261. 
freight, 859. 
frenoh-weed, 859. 
frenchy, 87. 
fresh, 168. 
fresh, adj., 4, 87. 
fresh, n., 17, 87. 



freshen ap, 294. 

fresher, 140. 

freshet, 168. 

freshie, 87. 

freshman, 12, 87. 

fresh oil, 881. 

fresh sophomore, junior, 

or senior. 87. 
friction-pulley, 340. 
friction-socket, 381. 
fried-hole, 140. 
friends, 182. 
friggle, 409. 
fritter. Cf. flitter, 818; 

honey-spring and flii- 

ter-tree, 817. 
frivol, 87. 
frizz, 404. 
frizzle, 404, 409. 
frock, 897. 

frog, 16, 87. Cf. bull- 
frog, 280; toad-frog, 

280, 247, 834. 
frog-skins, 274, 351. 
frolic, 814. 
from, 140. 
front. 121, 261, 265. 
frosting, 859. 
froze, pp., 298. 
fruit, adj., 87. 
fruit, n.,4, 12, 15, 37, 

285, 314. 
fruit, v.\ 37. 
fruity, 37. 
fudge, n., 88 
fudge, v., 88. 
fudgins, 140. 
fugle, 409. 
full, adj., 17, 291. 
full, n., 38. 
full cousin, 291. 
fuller, 381. 
fuUy, 285, 814. 
fumblcheels, 297. 
fume, 38. 
fumigate, 88. 
fun, 297. 
functlonitis, 897. 
f undle, 409. 
funeral, 280, 314. 
funk, 38. 
funked, 235. 
funnel, 250-256. 
funny-bone, 314. 
fur, 121, 235, 261. 
fur-coat, 121, 235, 261. 
furlong. Cf. haif a 

quarter, 236, 315. 
furnace, 261. 
furniture, 261. 
furrow, 359. 
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foTse, 314. 
further, 285. 
fl188, V. t'., 88. 
fuss, V. f.,88. 
fuss, n., 121, 261. 
fuss-budget. 897. 
fuss- fuss, 88. 
fustle, 409. 
fuzz. 285. 

gabble, 409. 

gaddle, 409. 

gad-fly, 16, 88. 

gag, 297. 

gaily, 814. 

gain, n., 121, 261, 840. 

gain, v., 121, 265. 

gaiter, 121, 261. 

gaitle, 409. 

galded, 140, 814. 

Galena oil, 881. 

galivant, 140. 

gallery, 814. 

galley-west, to knock, 

gallo, 167. 
gallon, 121. 

gallop, sheep's tail, 427. 
gallusses, 285, 297. 
gaily-west. 140, 851. 
gamble, 121, 140, 265. 
gambler, 121. 
game, 121, 261, 859. 
gander, great gawking, 

298 
gang,'l21, 235, 261, a59. 

Cf. Yankee-gang, 408. 
gang-lin, 285. 
gangrel, 409. 
gangway, 294. 
gap, 297. Cf. slip-gapy 

245 ; water-gap, 886. 
gaps, 297. 

garden, 121, 285, 261. 
garret. 425. 
gas, 261. 859. 
gas-oil, 881. 
gas sand, 881. 
gasser, 840, 381. 
Gaston, C. R., 347 f. 
gate-night, 397. 
gather, v, t., 294. 
gather, v. f., 814. 
gather in, 418. 
gauge, 859. 

gawking gander, great, 
, 298. 
G. B., 88. 
gear, 261. 
gearing, 859. 
gearins, 235. 

84 



gears, 285, 814. 
gee, 814. 
geezer, 851. 
geggles, 409. 
genae horum, 140. 
genealogy, 291. 
genera], 814. 
General Babtiss, 81 4| 
general principles, go on, 

52. 
generals, 425. 
genius, 285. 
gentle, 814. 
gentleman, 182. 
gentleman passenger, 

425. 
gentlemen, interj., 2851 
gentlemen, n., 814. 
genuine, 122. 
geography, 859. 

geology, 168, 171. 
^eorge, 182. 
Georgia (d3ord3i). 428. 
geranium, 15, 88. Cf. 

heef steak-geranium , 

894. 
gert, 814. 
get, . getting, 182. Cf . 

got, 182, 298. 
get along, 121, 265. 
get a wiggle, 69. 
get it stuck into one, 64. 
get next to, 851, 448. 
get religion, 814. 
get shut of, 285. 
get stuck, 64. 
get the sack, 828. 
get to. 814, 418. 
get to leeward, 294. 
get to windward, 294. 
get up, 285. 
getherin, 285. 
geyser, 881. 
ghost, 140, 182. 
gickle. 409. 
gig, 140, 397. 
giffgle, 409. 
gillflower, 140. Cf. pig- 

noge, pig-snoot, 145 ; 

sheep-nose, 146. 
gUlyflirt, 140. 
gin, n., 359. 
gin, or agin, prep., 814. 
gin, v., 235. 
ginger I 297. 
ginger, 859. 
ginger-ale, 859. 
ginger leaf, 297. 
ginger plum, 297. 
ginger-snaps, 859. 
gingham, 261. 



ginnel, 409. 

ginseng. Cf. sang-dig- 

gers, 828. 
girl, 182. Cf. best girl, 

give,* 182. 

giye (gave), 285, 298. 

give a wide berth, 294. 

give out, adj., 285. 

give out, tj., 285, 814. 

gizzard, save your, 427. 

glad, 140. 

glades, 815. 

glare, n., 297. 

glare, v., 297. 

glass-arm, 88. 

glass rook, 881. 

globe, 859. 
I gloves, 261. 
I glue, 859. 
i glommerin, 285. 
1 glnt, 815. 

gnaggle, 409. 

gnarl. Cf. snurl, 880. 
' gnat's heel, 815. 
; gnit, 297. 
; gnu, 175. 
I go, 298, 815. 
' go a bilin, 285. 
I goal, 291. 

goat. Cf . woolly-goat, 70. 

goat, skin a, 147. 
! goated, 851. 
' go by the board, 294. 

God, 292. 
I go-devil, 841. 
I godfrey 1 425. 
' go forward, 140. 

go havers, 285. Cf. 
havers, 236, 816. 

going, n., 425. 

going, pp., 182. 

going to (g«-ti), 428. 

gold, 182. 

goldcoast, 182. 

Goliah, 182. 

golliwog, 141. 

golly, 182,851. 

go long ye, 428. 

gomeral, gommarel, 409. 

gone, 121. 

gone to staves, 881. 

goo, 88. 

goober, 815. 

good, 285. 

good and ready, 815. 

good light, s. V. evening, 
284. 

good man, 815. 

good sense, ain't got 
I right, 228. 
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goods, 261; steal, 148. 
goods box, 418. 
good-templar, 859. 
goody, 12, 88. 
gooey, 141, 851. 
gooney, 425. 
go on general principles, 

52. 
goose, 155. 
gooseberry, 141. 
goose-egg, 15, 88. 
goose-neck, 881. 
go over, or go it over. 

285. 
goozle, 285, 815. 
gopher, 121,261,859,425. 
Gordon Stray, 841. 
gork, 851. 

gOHpel-shark, 16, 17, 88. 
gospel-shooter, 88. 
got, 182. 
got, pp., 298. 
go to Putney, 146. 
gouge, 298. 
Gould, 292. 
go-up, 881. 
gourd, dry as a, 815. 
government, 121. 
governor, 359. 
go with. 118, 140. 
gown, 88. 
grab, 841. 
grabble, 815, 409. 
grab-gutted, 285. 
graces, 14, 88. 
grad, 17, 88. 
grade, 859. 
grader, 859. 
graduate, n., 89, 859. 
graduate, v. i., 89, 121, 

265. 
graduate, v, t., 89. 
grain, 859. 
grammar, 359. 
grammophone. 859. 
grampus, puffing like a, 

802. 
granary, 121, 261, 859. 
grand good, 425. 
grandfather, 182. 
Grandgent, C. H., 73, 

189. 
grand-stand, adj., 89. 
grand-stand, n., 89. 
granma, 285. 
granny off, 141. 
granther, 298. 
granther long legs, 298. 
grapes, 859. 
graphite method, 89. 
graphophone, 359. 



grass, hopper, 298, 317. 
Grasshopper City, 881. 
grasshopper-rig, 882. 
grass- widow, 168. 
grate, n., 256. 
grate, »., 404. 
grattle, 404, 409. 
grave, 182. 
gravy, 121, 261. 
gray, 165. 
grease, n., 121, 164, 169, 

859, 882. 
grease, v., 89, 121, 265. 
greaser, 141, 882. 
gresse through, 89. 
greasy, 164, 169, 815. 
Great Buffalo Lick, 882. 
great gawking gander, 

298. 
great guns, blow, 298. 
Great Leather, 878. 
Great Scott, 165. 
Greece, 18, 89. 
Greek, 18, 14, 89. 
green briar limestone, 

882. 
green-oil, 882. 
green oil sand, 882. 
greeny, 141. 
grey, 165. 
gride, 162, 175. 
gridiron, 89. 
grin and bear it. Cf. 

grwnt and bear it^ 425. 
grind, n., 12, 39, 40. 
grind, «., 4, 89. 
grinder, 897. 
grinding, 815. 
grindins, 141. 
grind organ. 141. 
grip, the, 859. 
grist, 40. 
gristmill. 392. 
grit, 815. 
grit-bread, 815. 
grit-corn, or grits, 815. 
grizzle, 409. 
grobble, 409. 
grocery, 315. 
grooms, 397. 
groovy, 167. 
ground, 182, 285, 859. 
ground-hog, 815. 
ground-hog-case, 815. 
ground-peas, 815. 
grow, 141. 
jrrow a crop, 235. 
growed, 29^. 
growing weather, 815. 
grub, n., 40, 121. 
grub, v., 4, 40, 121, 265. 



grubber, 859. 
grub-hoe, 859. 
grub-stakes, 897. 
grubstruck. 286. 
grub yerself , 286. 
grummel, 351. 
grunt, n. Cf. applt 

grunt^ 295. 
grunt and bear it, 425. 
gruntle, 409. 
guano, 291. 
guardian, 298. 
guardianship, 141. 
gudgeon. Cf . bowl-gud- 

geoHf 876; %oing-gud- 

geoHf 898. 
gudgin grease, 298. 
guess, 286, 418. 
guggle, 409. 
guides, 382. 
guinea, 815. 
guitar, 359. 
I gulf, 141. 
I gulp, n., 298. 
gulp, u, 298. 
gum, 236, 261,841. Cf. 

dcid-gunif 282; tupelo- 

gunit 885. 
gum -bed, 882. 
gum-wax, 386. 
gumption, 425. 
gun, 40, 418. 
guns, blow great, 298. 
gurry, 294. 
gusher, 341. 
gust, 128. 
gut. Cf . narrow-gutted f 

299; pack guts to a 

bear, 828. 
gutterman, 897. 
guttle, 409. 
guzzle, 409. 
gwine, 815. 
gym, 17, 40. 
gym-stick, 40. 

hack, n., 815, 859. 
hack, v., 897. 
hacked, 351. 
had better, 152, 155. 
Hades, 141. 
baffle, 409. 
ha«;le, 409. 

hail-fellow-well-met, 425. 
haily, 127. 
hain't, 423. 
haley over, 397. 
half, 291. 

half a quarter, 286, 815. 
half-hour by sun, a, a. 
V. evening, 284. 
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half-leg high, 8t6. 
half seas over, 171. 
Halifax, 208. 
hall, 91-114, 158, 261, 

859. 
halter, 121, 261, 859. 
halve, 291. 
halves. Cf. go haven, 

285. 
hames, 859, 425. 
hammil, 409. 
hammock, 815. 
hand, 182, 286, 815,897. 

Cf. blind-handed, 186. 
hand over fiat, 425. 
hand-bag, 261. 
hand-oar, 121, 261. 
hand-down, 17. 40. 
handkerobief, 286. 
handle. 121, 286,261,266. 
handpatch, 286. 
handronninff. 286. 
handstack, 286. 
hand's turn, 141. 
hand-tied, 425. 
handwrite. 815. 
handy, 266. 
handy as a pocket in a 

sbirt, 425. 
hang and drain, 141. 
hanged, 152. 
bangle, 409. 
hankie, henkle, 409. 
happen, 121, 266, 897. 
happened to, 815. 
happenstance, 141. 
Hard Scrabble, 878. 
hardshell Babtiss, 816. 
hard siege, 175. 
hardware, 121. 
hardware-store, 119, 121, 

261. 
hardwood ridge, 897. 
hardy, 882. 
Harlem oil, 882. 
Harmonial, 878. 
harness, 265, 859. 
harness cask, 426. 
harness head tnb, 426. 
harricane, 816. 
Harry, 298. 
harvest, 121, 261, 265, 

859. 
harvest, Indian, 168. 
harvester, 121, 261, 859. 
Harwich, 291. 
has, 182. 
hash, 121. 
haslet, 298. 
has not, 182. 



hasty padding, 298. 

hat. Cf. wool-hat, 249. 

bat, eat my, 812. 

hatchet, 261. 

hatchet face, 298. 

hatchway, 141. 

haul. n. Cf . water-haul, 
886. 

hanl, v., s. v. haaU, 121. 

haunt, n., 141. 

hannt, v., 816. 

have, 182. 

have pnps, 58. 

have the damps, 297. 

have the willies (woolies), 
69. 

have wheels in one's 
head, 69. 

havers, 286. 316. Cf . go 
havers, 285. 

have to, 418. 

haw, hem and, 816. 

hawk. Cf. mosquito- 
hawk, 821. 

hawky or hockey, a^,, 
286. 

hawky or hockey, v., 
286. 

hawmple, 410. 

hay-loader, 261. 

hay rack, 122, 261. 

hay rabe, 15, 40. 

bayrow, 141. 

haze, 12, 40, 426. 

be, 160. 

bead. Cf. biy-head, 806; 
drive-head, 379 ; leath- 
er-head, 299; saphead, 
427; tow-head, 149; 
white-head, 150. 

bead is hot, while my, 
817. 

headache-post, 841. 

head-and-footer, 141. 

header, 141. 

heading, 816. 

headlight, a59, 897. 

headUght oil, 882. 

head on, 141. 

heads ont, 40. 

heap, 286, 816. 

hear, 182. Cf. heard, 
286; heared, 298; heerd, 
816. 

heard, 182. 

heard, beam, hem, 286. 

beared, 298. 

heart, 182. 

hearth, 180, 182, 290. 

beat. Cf. het, 426. 



heave, 426. 

heaven. Cf. nigger- 
heaven, 47. 
becker, 897. 
hedge fence, 851. 
he didn't want I sboald 

go, 802. 
heeled. Cf. welt-heeled, 

248. 
heeler, 40, Ul. 
heels of, 816. 
heerd, 816. 
heifer, 11. 15, 40. 
heU oat, 298. 
hellion, 298. 
hello, 141. 
bell-sticks, 40. 
help. Cf. Ao/p, 286, 817. 
helpmate, 152, 158, 172, 

174. 
belt, 286, 816. 
helter-skelter, 291. 
hem and haw, 816. 
Hempl, G., 71. 72, 190, 

250ff, 280, 868, 480. 
hen, 13, 15, 40. Cf. 

Sage-hen, 13, 15, 57. 
hen-coop, 15, 40. 
ben-fruit, 15, 40, 316. 
henkle, 409. 
hen-medic, 18, 15, 40. 
ben-ranch, 15, 40. 
hen-roost, 13, 15, 40. 
hep, 141. 
herb, 290, 298. Ci.yarb, 

837. 
herd. 285. 
herd's grass, 298. 
here, 182, 816. 
hereafter, 182. 
here come three dukes 

a-roving, 142. Cf. 

nuts o' May, 144. 
hern (hers), 292. 
herringbone, 426. 
herring-stick, 426. 
het (heated), 426. 
hensb, 284, 287, 817. 
bey wat, 142. 
hickory, 182, 261, 816. 
bickory-nnt orchard, 

397. 
bickry, 286. 
bid, pp., 298. 
hide and coop, 418. 
bideboond, 298. 
biggie, 410. 
bightle, 410. 
hike, V. i., 142, 286. 
bike, V. (., 142. 

hik' . ->-■ \rX>- out, 316. 
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hiU, 121, 261. 
hill bUly, 418. 
hillian, 40. 
hillian banqnet, 40. 
hilt or helt, 286. 
him and I, 127. 
himmel, 40. 
himself, 182. 
hindside, 298. 
hipshotten, 816. 
hired girl, 171, 177. 
hired men and women, 

158, 168. 
hirple, 410. 
hlsn (his), 292. 
hisself, 816, 418. 
histogeoffraphy, 176. 
history, 859. 
hit,pro., 286, 816. 
hit, V, t'., 40, 816. 
hit, r. /.. 41, 816. 
hitch, 122, 266. 
hitchiug-strap, 261. 
hitoh np; 882. 
hobble, 410. 
hobby-hoTsical. 156. 
Hockanom, 298. 
hockey, s. y. hawky^ 286. 
hookle, 410. 
hooasing, 160. 
hoe, n., s. y. houi^ 121. 

Cf . weeding-hoe, 886. 
hoe, r., 121, 266. 
hoe-oake, 816. 
hoe-down, 286. 
hoff, n., 16, 41, 292, 816, 

W^, Qt, male-hog, 

820; swine.e6, 
hog wild, 418. 
hog, v., 16, 41. 
hog and hominy, 816. 
hog^to war, like a, 816. 
hog-age, 426. 
hoggish, 298. 
hog-killing time, 816. 
hog-meat, 816. 
hogshead, 292. 
hoist, 291. 

hold, 41, 286, 292, 816. 
hold the bag, left to, 817. 
hold-back, 19. 
hold-oyer, 19. 
hold water, 886. 
hole, 286. Cf. frig-hole, 

889, 875; oaeed-hoU, 

277; dark-hoU, 296; 

dry-hole, 840, 879 ; 

fried-hoU, 140 ; tmaU- 

hoU, 844, 890; surim- 

ming-hoU, 882 ; water- 

hoU,dS». 



hole, in the, 142. 

holler, 286, 817. 

hollow, 182. 

holp, 286, 817. 

holp np, 817. 

holster, 856, 859. 

Holy-Joe, 41. 

home, 298. 

homely man's dog, 426. 

hominy, 817. 

honest, 120, 265. 

honey, 286, 817. 

honeyman, 41. 

honey-spring and flitter 
tree. 817. 

hongry, 817. 

honk, 236. 

honorman, 41. 

honors, 41. 

hood, 298. 

hoodang or hondang, 41. 

hoodlnm, 168. 

hoof, 817. 

hooflees, 41. 

hook, 41 Cf. lunch- 
hook, 45 ; throw-off 
hooks, 892. 

hook np, 142. 

hoo-owl. 286. 

hoop, 292. 

hoop and hide, 418. 

hoot, 851. 

hootsle, adj., 851. 

hootsle, n., 851. 

hop, mad as a, 427. 

hopper, 298. Cf. bitch 
hopper, 295. 

hopper grass, 298, 817. 

hopping-qnick, 426. 

hopple, 410; 

hop skot, 142. 

hoptoad, 286. 

horizon, 882. 

horizontal bore, 882. 

horn, blow yonr, 424. 

homie 1 homie I cow's 
horn, 298. 

horn-socket, 841. 

horrors, 286. 

horse, n., 4, 12, 15, 41. 
Cf. calico horse, 850; 
deviVs horse, 811 ; play 
horse with, 4, 49 ; quar- 
ter-horse, 826; stable- 
horse, 246. 

horse, v. i., 42. 

horse, v. f., 41. 

horseback, 882. 

horse-collar, 42. 

horse-power, 122, 859. 

host, 142. 



hot, 42. 

hot-baby, 42. 

hot-dog, 42. 

hotel, 859. 

hotfoot, 142. 

hot-stnff, Ai. 

hot-tamale, 42, 149. 

hondang, 41. 

honnd and fox, 898. 

honnds and deers, 142. 

honnd's tooth, 898. 

honr by snn, s. v. even- 
inflr, 284, 817. Ci. half- 
hour by sun. 

honse, 227, 817. Cf . big- 
houM, 806 ; I -Kc-house, 
807; jail-house, 419; 
jake-house, 48 ; kiU- 
house, 143 ; spring 
house^ 991; State-house, 
199; storehouse, 882. 

honse afire, like a, 426. 

honse-log, 286. 

honsen, 292, 817. 

honses (honsen), 292. 

how, 142, 291. 

how are yon t 286. 

howdy? 286.817,418. 

howeyer, 18a. 

howsomeyer, 426. 

Hnbbard, F. H., 190. 

hnbbly, 426. 

hnckle, 410. 

hnddle, 410. 

hnffy, 142. 

hnggle, 410. 

hnll, 237. 

hullo, send, 421. 

hnman, 817. 

hnmbng, 261. Cf. Oil 
Creek humbug, 885. 

hnmmock. 426. 

hnmp, 89o. 

hampy, 898. 

hnnch, 419. 

hundred, 290, 298. 

hundred-foot sand, 888. 

hung, 152. ' 

hung by the eyelids, 426. 

hungry, 817. 

hunk, 287. 

hunker or hunker down. 
287, 817. 

hunt, 122, 266. 

hunter, 122. 

hunting, 261. 

hurkle, 410. 

hurple, 410. 

hurrah, boys, 298. 

hurry, 261. 

hurry-up sand, 888. 
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btirt, 123, 366, 237. 

hurting, 817. 

hnrtn, 287. 

hnsband, 389. 

hash, w hensh, 384, 387, 

817. 
hnsk, 121, 266. 
hassle, 410. 

i, 158. 

I(ah), 428. 

ice, 42. 

ice-cream, 859. 

ice-pitcher, 42. 

idea, 287, 317. 

idle, 817. 

I don't care a snap, 122. 

I don't doubt you do, 

8<)2. 
I don't think, 178. 
I guess so, 2S^. 
if, 182, 291. 
Ikey, 42. 
ill, 287, 817, 898. 
illconvenient, 142. 
Illinois, 817. 
image, 227, 287. 
immigrant, 168. 
imp, 298. 
improve, 122, 266. 
improvement, 123, 861, 

818. 
in, 888. Of. maks in, 

389. 
inconvenient. Of. ill- 

convenient, 143. 
indeed, 182. 
indeedy, 142. 
independent, 42. 
India (ind3i), 428. 
Indian bread en- Indian 

pone, 818. 
Indian harvest, 168. 
industriously, 168. 
infare, 818. 
in fix, 287. 
information, 119. 
in good fix, 287. 
initiation, 42. 
Injin, 426. 
Injiny, 426. 
injurious, 287. 
ink, 859. 

in our midst, 168. 
inquest, 261. 
in regards to, 419. 
insist on, 266. 
insult, 266. 
insulted, 818. 
insurance, 122, 261. 
insore, 287, 266. 



interlock, 168. 

in the cross, 142. 

in the hole, 142. 

invisible blue, 42. 

invitation, 261. 

iAvite, n., 42, 287, 818. 

invite, v., 266. 

inwards, 391. 

Ira (airi), 438. 

Irish local, s. v. local, 
45. 

Irish nightingale, 142. 

iron, 182. Cf. center 
iron, 840; jiagering- 
iron, 852; relief-irons, 
887 ; 8ad'ir<m, 828. 

iron-glass, 127. 

irrigate, 42. 

is, 182, 292. 

I say, 287. 

island, 287. 

I speak or rd speak, 817. 

it, n.,42. 

it, pro., 160, 286. 

Italian, 292. 

itch, 292, 818. 

it rains fast, 803. 

ivory, 818. 

I would like, 168. 

jab, n., 48. 

jab, v., s. V. job, 287, 291, 
818. 

jack, n., 48. Cf. black 
jack, 416; fence-jack, 
818; vfhinkey-jack, 845. 

jack, v., 48. 

jacket, 122, 264, 398. 

jack-ladder, 898. 

jack-post, 841. 

jack-saddle, 888. 

Jackson, 294. 

jack-squib, 841. 

jack-wax, 898. 

jade, 298. 

jag, 270, 298. 

jail, 48, 122. 264. 

jail-house, 419. 

jake, 48, 56. 

jake-house, 48. 

jam, 122. 

jammed for time, 436. 

James, 818. 

jangle, 410. 

January. 391. 

jarble, 410. 

jar-knocker, 888. 

jars, 341. 

jar-socket, 888. 

jar-tongue-socket, 888. 

jaundice, 818. 



javel, n., 410. 

javel, v., 410. 

jaw, 387, 818. Cf. alack- 
jaw, 880. 

jawbreakers, 143. 

jay, 48. 

jay-bird, 818. 

jayvel, 410. 

jealous, 133. 

jeggle, 410. 

jelly, 133, 364. 

jelly-flsh, 143. 

jeopardy, 818. 

jerk of a lamVs tail, 143. 

jerk-rope, 841. 

Jerusalem, 48. 

Jerusalem crickets! Jeru- 
salem cherry tree! 398. 

jib. Cf. upjifr, 438. 

jibble, 410. 

jiff, 398. 

jig, 264. 

jigger, 153, 168, 169, 853. 

jigger or chigger, 818. 



I jiggering-iron, 853. 
! jiggle, 410. 
' jig-water, 143. 
jiU-ftirt, 387. 
jill-flirted, 387. 
jim, n., 48. 
jim, v., 48. 
jiminetlies, 143. 
jiminatty, 143. 
jine, 167. 
Jingo, by. 151. 
jinny, 387, 818. 
job, n., s. V. jo66, 133; 

s. V. i/a6, 264. Cf. jab, 

48. 
job. Cf. log-job, 398. 
job or jab, v., 287, 291, 

818. 
jobber, 898. 
jobble, 410. 
jock, 898. 
jockey, 48. 

jocks or by jocks, 818. 
joe, n., 48. 
joe, v., 48. 
joe-burning, 48. 
joe-trots, 48. 
joe -wad, 48. 
joggle, 410. 
John. Cf. blinky-john, 

229. 
Johnny Newcomc, 888. 
Johnny Piy, 142. 
Johnson, H., 189. 
join, 122, 167. 
joiner, 291. 
joint, 122. 
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joist, 122, 201, 818. 
Joke, 122, 264. 
joUy, n., 48. 
joUy, V, t., 48. 
JoUy, V. e., 4, 48. 
Jonah, 142. 
Jo0h, n., 48. 
Josh, v., 44. 
Jo0ile, 410. 
journal-box, 888. 
journal-oil, 888. 
jower, 818. 
jowling, 287. 
juba,142;pat, 824. 
Judas, jumping, 142. 
judge, 122, 818. 
judgment, 122. 
jug, 122, 204L 818. 
juggle, »,, 287. 
juggle, v., 287, 410. 
juice. Cf . baOoon-Juie^, 

22; hug-juicfy 808; cow- 

juice, 15, 80; pen-juice, 

48. 
jump, 44, 119, 122. 
lumper, 142. 
jumpinff Judas, 142. 
jundy, 852. 
junior, cuij,, 44. 
junior, n., 44. 
junior-ez, 44. 
junior promenade, 44. 
junk, 4. 
jury, 264. 
lust, 142, 182. 
just about daylight, 284. 
lust about dusk, 288. 
lust after sundown, 288. 
lust after sun-up, 284. 
just as it got good light, 

284. 
just before day, 288. 
just before sun-up, 284. 
iust comin day, 284. 
just to be a doing, 818. 
justioe, 122. 

kaffle, 410. 

kaffy,287. 

kai-gar, 18, 44. 

kalsomizing, 852. 

Eap, 14, 44. 

Karsten, a. B., 189. 

keel up, 294. 

keen, 287. 

keep, 122. 

keeper, 122. Cf. Btort- 

keeper, 125. 
keep up, *W1. 
keg (c»K),a(?2. 
kentle, 291. 



Kentucky, 818. 

kep (kept), 298. 

kerosene, 261, 888. 

kerosene oil, 122. 

ketch, or ketch up, 287. 

ketUe, 291, 410. 

kettle of fish, 426. 

key, 122, 859. 

key rock, 841. 

Keys, 44. 

Keystone, 878. 

kibble, 410. 

kick, 44, 122. 

kicking process, 888. 

kick on. 266. 

kick the stick, 142. 

kid, n., 44. 

kid, «., 44. 

kiddle, 410. 

kid-prof. 44. 

kiggle, 410. 

kUl, 44, 122, 266. 

killer, 44. 

kill-house, 148. 

killing, 818. 

kill off, 266. 

kin, 287, 298, 818. 

Kinard, J. P.. 189. 

kindling-wood, 261. 

kind o* (kaindi), 428. 

kinfolks or kin, 287, 818. 

kingbird, &59. 

king heater, 419. 

kinnle, 410. 

kintle, 291. 

kipper, 164. 

kissing. 182. 

kit, 426. 

kitchen, 859. 

kitchener, 256. 

kitchen-mechanic, 44. 

kite, 298. 

kitten, n., 44. 

kitten, v., 298. 

kittle, 291, 410. 

Kittredge, G. L., 72. 

kitty, 148. 

kling, 258. 

k. m., t'. e., kitchen me- 
chanic, 44. 

knabbler, 410. 

knarle, 410. 

knee. Cf. oppress- knee, 
811. 

knew, 182, 291. 

knife. Cf. trig knife, 
894; caee knife, 296; 
rcpe-knife, 887. 

knobble, 410. 

knobstones, 888. 

knock around, 818. 



knocker^ 888. 
knockle up. 410. 
knock off, 266. 
knock off on the price, 

266. 
knock sUly, 59. 
knock winding, 886. 
knocker. Cf.iar-*nocfc- 

er,888. 
knotter, 859. 
know, 148. Cf. aknew, 

228 ; knew, 182, 291. 
know that, 182. 
knowed, 287, 298, 818. 
knabble, 410. 
knuckle-post, 841, 
koggle, 410. 
kope, 287. 
K. P., i. c, Clark Prize, 

44. 
kuyfle, 410. 

La ! la SU2 ! la me su£ I 

suz a day ! 299. 
lab, 17, 44. 
laboratory, 359. 
lace, 262, 859. 
lacking a httle, 426. 
ladder. Cf . jack4€uider, 

898. 
lady, 44, 168, 262, 419. 
Lady Brooks, 878. 
lady Haley, 426. 
Lady Stewart, 878. 
lagging, 888. 
lag-reel, 388. 
lag-screw, 888. 
lake, 128, 262. 
lamb's tail, jerk of a, 

142; whisk of a, 429. 
lampblack, 292. 
lamp-lighter, 299. Cf. 

like a lamplighUr, 426. 
land, 182. Ct.buck-Mkot 

land, 808. 
land! land sakes 1299. 
landing, 182. 
landings, 898. 
lane, 818. 
langle. 410. 
lap-rooe, 859. 
laps, 287, 818. 
large, by and, 176. 
larrup, v. i., 399. 
larrup, v. t, 818. 
last, oc^'., 182. 
last, n, Cf. trade-lcui, 

67. 
Last Chance, 878. 
lasty, 818. 
latch-jack, 888. 
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lath, 859. 

laugh, 148. 

laughed, 182. 

laundry, 362. 

law, 45. 

lawn, 262. 

law school box, 148. 

lawsuit, 128, 262. 

lawyer, 119, 128. 

lay, n., 288, 818. 

lay, v., 287. 

lay by, 288, 819. 

lay-down, 888. 

lay for, 819. 

lay-off, 45. 

lay out or lie out, 819. 

lazy-tongs, 841. 

lead through, 148. 

leader, 288. 

leadman, 148. 

lead-pipe, 288, 888. 

lead-trough, 288. 

leaf, ginger, 297. 

learn, 182. 

learn (teach), 169, 288. 

learned, 164, 182. 

lease. Of. oU-iecue^ 885. 

least, 288, 419. 

least un, 288. 

leather. Cf. toftanff- 

Uather, 249. 
leather-ears, 299. 
leather-head, 299. 
leave, 148. 
lecture, 262. 
led, 288. 
ledger. 859. 
leeward, get to, 294. 
lefse, 258. 
left, 119, 182. 
left to hold the bag, 817. 
Legal Tender, 878. 
leff-pull, 45. 
leisure, 292. 
lemon, 262. 
lemonade, 262, 859. 
length. 288. 
lengthy, 168, 171. 
lent, 819. 
less, 419. 
lessn, 288. 
lessun, 819. 
let 'er go, 148. 
let in, V. t., 45, 898. 
let in, V, ty 45. 
let on, 238. 
lettuce, 859. 
level full, 288. 
lever, 859. 
levy, 819, 859. 
lezow, 898. 



Libby, 45. 
library, 262. 
license, 262, 81 
Uok, 227, 288, 
Uckety-cut, 80 
lickety-split, 8 
liokety-whittle 
licks, 299. 
lid, 288, 819. 
lid, skillet and 
lie down, 819. 
lie out, s. V. 

819. 
Uefer, 819. 
Ueut, 45. 
life-preserver, 
lift, 819. 
lifted of, 819. 
lifter. Cf. 8 

801. 
ligffle, 410. 
light, n., 45. 
light, v., 819. 
light a rag, 811 
light and loo] 

saddle, 819. 
light-bread, * 

419. 
Ught-oil, 888. 
light one, 883. 
light out, 819. 
lighting rock, 
lightning, lik( 

of, 426. 
like, 288, 419. 
like a chain o* 

426. 
like a father-iz 

dog, 426. 
like a hog to w 
like a house af 
like a lamp-lig 
like all possesf 
like a mountai 

172. 
like for, 419. 
Ukes, 299. 
like Sam Hill, 
lilac, 291. 
lily, charcoal, 

26. 
lime, 262. 
limple, 411. 
limp-to-quaddl 
lind, 852. 
line. Cf . dead 

cnl-lines. 88 

liney 848. 
liner, 841. 
line out, 819. 
line-squib, 842 
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Lone Walking Beam, 
878. 

lone woman, 320. 

long, 164. 

long before day, 288. 

long of, 299. 

long sweetnin, 882. 

longways, 299. 

look at him, 288. 

look at yon ! 820. 

look for, 288. 

look over, 820. 

loose, crack, 281 ; cat, 
282. 

lop, 148. 

lope, n., 288, 820. 

lope, v., 143, 288, 820. 

Lord, 182. 

Lordy, 299. 

lose, 128, 266. 

lost, 119. 

lot, 285, 238. Cf. stable- 
lot, 246. 

lonnge, 128, 262. 

love, 18:2, 820. 

'low, 426. 

low, ckO'., 289. 

low-down, 320. 

low-lived, 289. 

lozenger, 299. 

lucky bone, 299. 

logs, 352. 

lug wagon, 299. 

lumber, n., 128, 262, 860. 

lumber, v. »., 239. 

lumber, v, e., 148, 899. 

lumber wagon. 299. 

lumber-yard, 262. 

lummux, 299. 

lumpus, 299. 

lunch, 45, 128, 262, 860. 

lunch-hook, 4, 45. 

lung, 45. 

lungem, 164. 

lunkhead, 426. 

lush, n., 45. 

lush, v., 45. 

ma, 289. Cf. maw, 324. 
ma'am, 419. 
mabble, 411. 
mackerel sky, 294. 
mad, 148. 
Madagascar, 182. 
mad as a hop, 427. 
maddle, 411. 
maffle, 411. 
mafflin, 411. 
maggled, 411. 
maggot, 291 
magna cum laude, 13, 45. 



Mahu's mess, 299. 

mail, 123, 262, 860. 

major, 820. 

make, 119, 128, 262, 
26jS. 

make a crop, 320. 

make a crop with, 289. 

make a fire, 290. 

make a hand, 289. 

make a pass at, 820. 

make fast, 294. 

make hole. 842 

make in, 289. 

make on a fire, 820. 

make out, 238, 239. 

make sure, 239. 

make the riffle. 327. 

make-up, n., 45. 

make up, v. t., 239. 

make up, v. f., 352. 

malahack, 399. 

male-brute, 320. 

male-hog, 320. 

mall, 384. Cf.wauZ,299. 

mallard, 360. 

mallet. 360. 

malt, 860. 

mammy, 820. 

man, 239, 820. Cf. had 
man, 805; black-man, 
186; faculty-man, 84; 
parliament-man, 168 ; 
Pudding-man^ 52 ; 
stand-man, 64; torpe- 
do-man, 845 ; travel- 
ing-man, 126. 

mandolin, 860. 

mandrel-socket, 842. 

mango, 820. 

Manning, E. W., 189. 

mantel-drape, 143. 

map, 128. 860. 

maple, 128. 262. 

Mapleton Coal, 842. 

map out, 266. 

marble-palace, 45. 

marconigram, 399. 

mardle, 411. 

mare's nest, discover a, 
302. 

mark. CtJogmark,9ilf9. 

market, 399. 

mark up, 266. 

marse or mahster, 320. 
■ marsh, 290. 

raai-tingale, 860. 

mash, n., 45. 
I mash, v., 320. 
I mason's sand, 399. 

Massissippi, 320. 
I master, adj., 820. 



master, n., 182. Cf. 
marse, 820; rood-mas- 
ter, 268. 

mastrous. 419. 

match, 266. 

math, 17, 45. 

math-exam, 17. 

matriculate, 12, 45. 

Matthews, A., 77, 91 ff., 
199 fi^. 

mattress, 148. 

mauger, 148, 852. 

maul, 299. Cf. mall, 
884 ; ring-mawl, 244. 

maul rails, 820. 

maw, 824. 
I max, 45. 

, may. Cf. mought, 821. 
I may be, 290. 
I may^pple, 820. 

May-basket, 148. 
I mayflower, 299. 
I mayhap, 352. 
^ mayzle, 411. 
, mayzljn, 411. 
Imeachin', 899. Cf. 
I m^ech, 299. 

Mead, W. E., 189, 480. 
' meals, 820. 

mean, 123. 

me and you, 820. 

meaning, 182. 

meanness, 289. 

measly, 45. 

meat, 239, 320. 

mebbe, 290. 

Mecca oil, 884. 

meoh. lab., 399. 

med, 46. 

medic, 46. 

meech, 299. Cf . nieocfc- 
in\ 899. 

meetin, 289. 

meeting, 128, 262. 

meet-up, n., 299, 427. 

meet-up, t?., 143. 

meet up with, 239, 320, 
419. 

meeting, 128, 262. Cf . 
big-meeting, 306. 

memorabil, t. e., mem- 
orabilia. 46. 

Memorial Day, 419. 

mend, 320. 

men's room, 899. 

ment, 148. 

merchantable, 899. 

merchant pipe, 884. 

Mercy, 290. 

Mernmac, 177, 178. 

mess with, 299. 
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Methodist, 820. 

Mexican mustang lini- 
ment, 884. 

Mexico, 182. 

mice, 299. 

middle-class, 46. 

middler, 46. 

middles, 239, 820. 

middling, 154, 428. 

middlings, 820, 884. 

midst, in oar, 168. 

mightily, 182. 

mighty, 821. 

mighty right, 821. 

mild, 148, 289. 

mild-spoken, 821. 

mile, 289, 821. 

milk, adj., 419. 

milk and bread, 821. 

mill, 860. Cf. English 
nit^,896; fanning-miU, 
121, 261; fiutter-miU, 
318; sUel-miU, 881. 

milling-tool, 384. 

mind, n., 128, 182, 262, 
299. Ct underminded, 
248,885. 

mind, v., 239, 321. 

mine, n., 46. 

mine, v., 46. 

mineral tar, 384. 

Mingo Chief, 378. 

minister, 242. 

mink, 360. 

mirate, 321. 

mischief, 239. 

mischievons, 239. 

misdoubt, 321. 

miserable, 292. 

miseress, 156. 

misery, 239, 321. 

misery me ! 427. 

mislick, 321. 

miss, 46. 

Miss, 158, 321, 419. 

Missionary Baptists, 321. 

mistake, 123, 262. 

mistaken, 128, 266. 

mistakened, 239. 

Mister, 46. 

mister, 302, 419. 

mistress, 182. 419. 

misty-moisty. 142. 

mitchellize, 399. 

mitt, 321. 

mix, 123. 

mix np, 266. 

mixer, brickyard, 877. 

mixing, 860. 

mizzen, 144. 

mizzle, n., 411. 



mizzle, v., 411. 
moat, 899. 
mob, 18, 19, 262. 
moccasin, 128. 
mock-program, 46. 
moderate, 294. 
moke. 46. 

molasses, 128. 289, 262. 
mom, 289. 
momble, 411. 
mommick, 821. 
mommy, 239. 
monastery, 46. 
money, 123. 
money-order, 262. 
monitor, 46. 
monkey, 46. 
monkey clothes, 899. 
monkey-wrench, 128, 

262. 
Monroe, B. S., 135 ff., 

394 ff. 
monstous or monstrons, 

821. 
moon, 144. 
moonlighter, 884. 
moonlighting, 342. 
moonsMne liquor, 321. 
moot-case, 46. 
moot-court, 46. 
moozles, 4ll. 
mop, 123,262. Cf./oo«- 

mop, 234. 
more, 182. 

morning, 182, 288 f., 289. 
mortar, 360. 
mortar-board, 46. 
mortgage, 119, 123, 262, 

266, 860. 
mosquito, 262. 860. 
mosquito-hawk, 821. 
mossy, 144. 
mostly, 321. 
moth, 399. 
mother, 182, 239. 
mother-liquor, 384. 
mother-tree, 144. 
motion, 123, 262. 
Mutt, L. F., 72, 76, 81, 

82. 
Motzy, 46. 
mought, 821. 
moulding, 860. 
mountain, 183, 321. 
Mountain Day, 46. 
mountain sands, 884. 
mountain torrent, like a, 

172. 
mourn, 821. 
mourner, 321. 
mourner's bench, 821. 



mouse-tranp, 842. 
mouth, 18?). 
mi^ved, 119. 
mover, 821 . 
mo dng, 18i'. 
mow, 128, 266. 
mowed, pp., 298. 
mower, 128, 262, 855, 

860. 
mowing-blade, 289, 821. 
much of a man, 321. 
mucker, 46. 
muck of a sweat, 821. 
mud, 384. 
mud-clerk, 321. 
mud-oil, 842. 
mud-rock, 384. 
mud-sill, 342. 
mud-socket, 842. 
muffle-chops, 427. 
mufflin, 411. 
mulatto. Cf. yellow-gal, 

-hoy, 337. 
mule, 46, 123, 144, 262; 

white, 422. 
mule-driver, 128. 
muley-cow, 144. 
mumble, 411. 
mumped up, 299. 
munjaok, 384. 
murder, murdering, 183. 
muscle, 47. 
museum, 245. 
mushroom, 292, 322. 
music, 360. 
musk-rat, 360. 
musquash, 427. 
must, 188. 

mustang liniment, 884. 
mustard, 860. 
mustard-oil, 384. 
mutton, 262. « 
mystery, 884. 
mystify, 884. 

nabbler, 411. 

naffle, 411. 

nag, 239. 

nau, 47. Cf. spike-naiL 

881 
naked bed, 168, 167, 172, 

173, 175. 
nantle, 411. 
nantling, 411. 
narrate, 322. 
narrow-dock, 292. 
narrow-gutted, 299. 
nary, 289, 299. 
Nation, The, 419. 
naturally, or nachully, 

822. . 
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naTel. 822. 

near boot, 299. 

neardest, 822. 

neat, 266. 

neoeaeitj, 822. Cf . netd- 

oeM9ity 289. 
neok. Cf . rtdneek, 420 ; 

roughneck, 400. 
neok of woods, 822. 
neok-tie, 128, 262. 
neokyoke, 128, 262, 860. 
need. 128. 
needceesity, 289. 
neffTo, 180, 188. 
ne^^hbor, 822. 
neighborhood-road, 244, 

822. 
neither, 188, 299. 
neophyte, 47. 
nervoas, 290. 
nessel, 411. 
neet. Cf. «picler'«-iiett, 

801. 
neetes, 240. 
nestle, 411. 
nentral, 12, 47. 
neutral oil, 884. 
never, 188, 240, 822. 
neYil, 411. 
new, 47, 291. 
Newoome (= newcomer), 

Johnny, 888. 
newcomer, 188. 
new-ground, 240, 822 
news, 291. 
Newton, 291. 
new-year's gift, 832. 
next, 188. 
ng (0), 240. 
nicely, 427. 
nickel, 860. 
nicker, 240, 822. 
nig, 128, 266. 
nigger, 180, 822, 419. 
nigger-baby, 144. 
niggerhead, 144. 
nigger-heayen, 47. 
nigger in the wood- pile, 

nigger off, 322. 

niggertoe, 144. Cf . pig- 
note, 145; theep-no»e, 
146. 

niggle, V. t., 47, 411, 

niggle^ V. t., 411. 

nigh, 240. 

nigh on to. 240. 

night, 144. 822. Cf. af- 
ter night, 288 ; turn of 
the night, 885. 

nightingale, Irish, 142. 



nihilist, 860. 
nips, 144. 
nirel, 411. 
no-aoconnt, 822. 
noi, 144. 
noise, 128, 240. 
nominate, 128, 266. 
nonce, fore the, 168. 
non-frat, 47. 
nongle, 411. 
non-resident, 47. 
noodlin, 411. 
north, 188, 292. 
northern, ISB. 
Northup, C. S., 81, 185 

ff., 161 ff., 189, 190, 

888ff., 878ff., 894 ff. 
northward, 291. 
northwest, 291. 
nosegay, 144. 
nose sUl, 342. 
not, 124. 
notch, 169. 
note, 124, 262. 860. 
nothing, 180, 188. 
notice, 124, 262, 266. 
notify, 124, 266. 
notion, 240, 320. 
notionate. 822. 
novel, 860. 
now, 291. 
y n't. 240. 
\) nubbin or nnbblin, 299, 

822, 427. 
numbers, 822. 
number ten, 47. 
numbskull, 299. 
nunkle, 411. 
nurly, 427. 
nurse, 240, 290, 860. Cf . 

dry nur§e, 88. 
nursed, 188. 
nuther, 299. 
nutmeg, 128, 262. 
nuts, 860. 
nuts o' May, 144. Cf. 

here come three dukes 

a-roving, 142. 
nutty, 47. 
nyfle, 411. 



01 822. 

o' (of), 240. 
oak, 47. 
oat-cake, 47. 
oat-meal, 262. 
oats, 240. 
oblige, 822. 

807. 
O. C. W., 47. 
of, 144, 188. 



Cf. blige, 



off, well, 126, 968. 

offen, 9SSi, 

offen his box. 822. 

office, 124, 264, 860. 

off'n, 144. 

off one, 266. 

off ox, 852. 

offset, M., 884. 

offset, v., 884. 

Ohio, 127. 

oi, 167. 

oU, 291. Cf. black aU, 
o75.; Britith oil, car- 
bon oil, case oU, 877 ; 
coa{oa,840,417; eoup- 
oil, crude oU^ 878: dead 
oil, deep oil, 879; dump 
oU, 880 ; fotHl oil, 
fresh oil, Oalena ot7, 
gas-oil, 881 ; green-oil, 
Harlem oil, headlight 
oil, 882; joumaUoU, 
kerosene oil, light oil, 
888; Mecca oil, 884; 
mudroil, 842; m%istard- 
oil,neutraloa, 884; old 
oil, opal oil, Pennsyl- 
vania oil, 886; sctnd- 
oa, 848; Seneca oU, 
844, 888; shaU oU, 
slush oil, 889 ; sptiuU« 
oil, 890 ; Tmnessee oU, 
891; Vulcan ot/, 892; 
wind oa, 898. 

oil-belt, 885. 

oU-break, 885. 

oil certificate, 842. 

Oil Creek humbug, 885. 

oil-diggins. 885. 

oildom, 885. 

Oil Dorado, 385. 

oil fever, 885. 

oil-lease, 885. 

oil-lines, 8a5. 

oil-ponds, 885. 

oil prince, 885. 

oil- sands, 885. 

oil-saver, 842. 

oil-smeller, 885. 

oU-thief , 885. 

O.K., 177. 

old, 188. 

Old Boy, 298. 

old-field, 822. 

old.field pine. 822. 

Old Greasy, 885. 

old hundred, 296. 

Old-Mahster, 822. 

old-man, oc^'., 828. 

old-man. n., 240. 

old oU, 886. 
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old rip, 427. 

Old Teaser, 878. 

old-woman, 828. 

011a Pod, 47. 

on a camp, 419. 

on hands, 419. 

on one's wagon, 69. 

on the hoff, 16. 

on the light, 819. 

on the mend, 820. 

on the swine, 65. 

on the wrong taok, 294. 

once, 159, 175, 299. 

onoet, twicet, 249, 828. 

one, 240. Cf. you-unsy 

152, 887. 
one -horse crop, 828. 
one-hnndred-and-forty- 

foot sand, 886. 
one-legged railroad, 886. 
one man stand the gang, 

144. 
one or the other, the, 

240. 
one spell, 427. 
only, 178, 176. 
onto, 419. 
onto his curves, 18. 
oodles, 828. 
opal oU, 8b6. 
open, 188. 
opera honse, s. v. op^ra- 

hu8, 260. 
operate, 265. 
opinion, 124, 262. 
opossum, 177, 188. 
optional, 47. 
orange, 264. 

orchard. Cf. sugar-or- 
chard, 149, 882. 
orchestra, 860. 
order, 144, 264, 266, 268, 

860. 
organ, grind, 141. 
Orleans, 427. 
omary, 828. 
ornery, 240. 
orphant, 828. 
other, 188. 
onden, 12, 14, 47. 
ought to (oti), 428. 
ouncels, 144. 
ocim, 292. 

out. Cf. make out, 289. 
out of, s. T. bcBka ut au, 

265. 
outcasted, 852. 
outdone, 828. 
out-doors, 299. 
outed, 828, 
outen, 828. 



outfit, 828. 

out of, 268. 

out of whaok, 886. 

oven, 860. Cf. Dutch 

oven, 297. 
over, s. V. alter over, 295; 

s. V. anthony over, 894. 
overalls, 124. 
overhawls, 299. 
overly, 240, 828. 
overplush, 828. 
Overseers, Board of, 47. 
over- street, 144. 
over-town, 144. 
overwhelm, 164. 
owl, s. V. hoo-owl, 286. 
owl-eyed, 47. 
owly-eyed, 47. 
oxalis, 144. 
oxbow. 168, 169. 
oxen, 828. 
oxen, yoke of, s. v. uxe- 

jogg, 126. 
oxens, 240. 
oysters, 124, 264, 291. 

pa, 284,240. Cf. pan;, 824. 

pace. 240. 

pacify, 828. 

pack, n., 124, 144. 

pack, «.. 47, 240, 828. 

pack guts to a bear, 828. 

pack news, 828. 

pack up, 267. 

packer, 842, 860, 886. 
Cf. pony-packer, 887; 
water-packer, 898. 

pack-water, 240. 

pad, 860. 

paddle, v. f., 828. 

paddle, v. t. and t., 411. 

paddy, 899. 

pail. 124, 262. Cf. can 
pail, canny pail, 426. 

pain. Cf. 8un-paiH, 882. 

painter, 828. 

palace. Cf. marble-pal- 
ace, 45. 

palin, 240. 

paUng, 828, 419. 

paUet, 828, 420. 

pallit, 240. 

?amper, 828. 
amunkey, 175. 
pan, 124. 
pancake (p8B|^-, poe^), 

428. 
panel, 240, 828. 
panorama, 12, 47. 
pantod, 144, 852, 899. 
pantry, 124, 268, 860. 



pap, 182, 240, 828. 
pape, 47. 
paper, 47, 188. 
par, 144. 
parachute, 144. 
paradise, Ethiopian, 11, 

88. 
paralyze, 47. 
parasang, 11, 47. 
parcel, 240, 290. 
pardner, 420. 
Parietal Committee, 48. 
parley, 144. 
parliament-man, 168. 
parlor, 124, 262, 860. 
parsnip, 291. 
parson, 188, 242, 823. 
part, 48. 

particular, 115, 124, 266. 
partner, 124, 262. 
partnership, 124. 
partridge, 290, 324. 
party, 48, 262, 860. Cf. 

class-parties, 17. 
pass, 254, 266. 
pass the time of day, 828. 
pass up, 240. 
passenger, gentleman, 

425. 
past, 254. 
paste, 860. 
pastor, 242. 
pasture, 118, 124, 188, 

262,860. 
pat. 48, 824. 
patalpa, 824. 
patch, 145, 241. 
patch-bolt. 886. 
patching, 824. 
patent, 824. 
path, 254. 

?at juba, 824. 
atrick, 291. 
patridge, 290, 824. 
pattle, 411. 
paw, maw, 824- 
pawnded, 824. 
pay out, n., 886. 
pay out, v., 824. 
pay -sand, 842. 
pay-streak, 842. 
pay up, 265. 
pea, 824. 
peaceable, 241. 
peach, adj., 48. 
peach, n., 15, 48, 860. 

Cf. soft-peach, 880. 
peacherine, 48. 
peachy, 48. 
peaoify, 241. 
peak, 899. 
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pear, 860. 

pears like, 824. 

pear to, 800. 

peas, field, 818. 

peavie, 8H6. 

pebble, corn-meal, 878. 

pecan, 824. 

peck, ft., 262. 

peck, v., 824. 

peokerwood, 824. 

peckin, 241. 

peckish. 852. 

pedal, 860. 

peddle, 124, 266. 

peddler. 124, 860. 

pedigree, 241, 824. 

peel, 800. 

peffil, 411. 

peffle, 411. 

peg, root the, 146. 

peggy, 862. 

Peg-leg, 886. 

pelter, 241. 

pen, 124, 227, 824. 

pencil, 262, 860. 

Pencil Cave, 842. 

penholder, 262. 

pen- j nice, 48. 

penkle, 411. 

penitentiary, 188. 

rennsylyauia oil. 886. 

Pennsylvania quickstep, 

58. 
penny, 860. 

pen-point, 145. 824, 420. 
pen-staff, 145, 420. 
pensom, 48. 
pepper, 164. 
perch, 241, 290, 824. 
perfectly, 290^ 
perfume, 868. 
perhaps, 188, 290. 
perish, 241. 
persimmon, 188. 
person, 180, 188. 
persuade. 824. 
pert, 241, 824. 
peruse (peruse), 824. 
pesky, 800. 
pester, 241, 824, 427. 
pet, 241, 824. 
petition, 262. 
petroleum coal, 886. 
Petroleum House, 886. 
Petrolian, The, 886. 
pettle, 411. 
pewter platter, face as 

big as a, 425. 
P. G., i.e., post-graduate 

or pretty girl, 48. 
phantomnation, 168. 



phase, 48. 
PhUpot, J., 76. 
Phiz, 48. 
phlegm, 824. 
phonograph, 860. 
photograph, 860. 
phrase, 241. 
physical torture, 48. 
physician, 178. 
physiology, 860. 
piano, 824, 860. 
piaster, 48. 
piazza, 167, 168. 
picayune, S^. 
pick, 124, 241. 
pick a crow, 127. 
pickaninny, 824. 
picked, 899. 
pickie, 145. 
pickings, 899. 
pickle, 164. 
pickle, v., 411. 
pick on, s. y. pikka pauy 

266. 
pick up, 8. y. pikka op, 

266. 
picnic, s. y. pikniky 262. 
picture, s. v. pitfar, 262. 
piddle, «.t., 48, 241, 824, 

411. 
piddle, r. e.,411. 

?ided, 241, 824. 
idgin-English, 48. 
pie, 263, 860. 
Pie-biter, 400. 
piece, 241, 244, 860, 400. 
pier, 262. 
piffed, 48. 
pifficated, 48. 
pig, 48. Cf. blind pig, 

186. 
pig in the pen. Cf . ring 

aleviOf 146. 
pightle, 412. 
pig in the ring, 145. 
pig-nose, 145. 
pig-skin, 48. 
pig snoot, 145< 
pike, n., 825. 
pike, V. t.,, 48. 
pike, V, e., 4H. 
piker, 48, 400. 
pile, 262, 266, 860. 
pile, size the, 829. 
pile in, 241. 
pile out, 241. 
pile up, 241, 266. 
pile-driyer, 360. 
pill, 9, 48, 124. 
pills, 10, 49, 124. 
pin, 886. 



pinch, 49. 

pinched, 49. 

pinchers, 400. 

pin-cushion, 262. 

pine, 124, 400. 

pinery, 124, 262, 825. 

piney-woods, 825. 

ping, 887. 

pingle, 412. 

pin-headed, 825. 

pink-a-pinks, 49. 

pink clover-seed sand, 
886. 

pinkey or pink-stem, 295. 

pint, s. V. peinty 124; 
s. V. painty 262. 

pint-cup (pain-, pal*]-) 
I 292, 428. 
I piny, 427. 
I pioneer, 262. 
I pious, 248. 

pip, n., 49. 

pip, v.y 49. 

pipe. Cf. drivt-pipty 
840; lead-pip€y 288, 
888; swing-pipe, tail- 
pipe, 891. 

pipe down, 49. 

pipeage, 886. 

pipe-Une, 886. 

pipe-saddle, 886. 

pipe-tongs, 842. 

pippin, 49. 

pip up, 825. 

pis-ant, 420. 

pismire, 427. 

pistareen, 852. 

pitch, 49, 124. 

pitch a- crop, 325. 

pitch in, 267. 

pitcher, 262. 860. 

pi^h-fork, 124, 145. 

pitman, 842, 860, 400. 

p. lab., 899. 

place, n., 241. 

place, v., 241. 

plague on, 241. 

plague take, 241. 

plaguey, 800. 

plain, 124, 267. 

plait, 241. 

plan, 124, 262, 860. 

plank, 241, 825, 860, 420. 

plant, 886. 

plantation, 825. 

planting, 188. 

pUt, 825. 

plate, 124, 262, 267, 360. 

plated, 124. 

platform, 860. 

play, 119, 124. 267. 
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play baU, 18, 49. 

plaj horse with, 4, 49. 

play-party, 241. 

play-prltty. 241. 

plea, 124, 262. 

plead, 124, 267. 

please, 124, 267. 

pleasing, 825. 

plebe, 49. 

plebeian, 49. 

plenty, 124k 267. 

plow. Of. diamond- 
plow, 282. 

plow-gears. 285, 241. 

plnck, 4, 49. 

plnok np stakes, 1C8. 

plug, n., 49, 145. Cf. 
dry-hote plug, 880. 

plug, V. t., 4,50. 

plug, V. <., 50, 887. 

plugger, 50. 

plum, ck/;., 241, 

plum, adv,f 241. 

plum, ginger, n.. 297. 

plumb, 825. 

plumber, 262. 

plnmb-peaoh, 825. 

plunder, 241, 825. 

plunger, 887. 

plunk, n., 50. 

plnnk, v., 50. 

plunker, 50. 

plush, 268. 

pneumonia, 825. 

pneumonia-fever, 825. 

poach, 50. 

pocket, 124, 262, 848. 

pocket in a shirt, handy 
as a, 425. 

poco, 50. 

pod, 292. 

poet's comer, 50. 

point, 124, 267, 291. 

^int, pointed, 188. 

point-blank, 241, 825. 

pointer, 124. 

point in or point out. 
242. 

poison, 124, 268, 291. 

poke, S25. 

poker, 860. Cf. stove- 
poker, 801. 

pole, poll, 50. 

pole, 124,242,263,860. 
Cf . tmnting-pole, 889 ; 
^ring-pole, 844. 

pole along, 242. 

pole in, 242. 

polecat, 242. Cf . rattle- 
snake and polecat, 248. 

pol-econ. 16, 50. 



poleck, 50. 

poler or poller, 50. 

pole-road, 325. 

pole-tax, 268. 

pole- wood, 400. 

policeman, 124. 

polit, 50. 

polite, 116,124,188,267. 

politician, 169, 172. 

poll, 50. 

poller, 50. 

Pollock, 145. 

polst, 50. 

polycon, 16, 50. Cf. 

ecks, 88. 
polyism, 50. 
pompered up, 242. 
pond. Cf, oil-ponds, 986. 
pond-freshet, 887. 
pone, 825. Cf. Indian 

bread ( pone), 818. 
ponny, n., 852. 
ponny, v,, 852. 
pony, n., 4, 12, 15, 50, 

268,860. 
pony, v., 51. 
pony-packer, 887. 
pony -sill, 848. 
pool, 348. 
poor. 119, 124, 188,267, 

825. 
poor Foddy's share, 427. 
poor folks has poor ways, 

825. 
poor white trash, 884. 
poor whites, 325. 
poor-house, 124, 268. 
poorly, 825. 
poo- we, 241. 
pooy or poowee, 825. 
pop, 284, 242, 825. 
pop-eyed, 825. 
poplar, 860. Cf . yellow- 
poplar, 837. 
popocrat, 127. 
poppy, 242. 
populist, 168, 860. 
porch, 242, 268. 
pork, 51. Cf. soxD-belly, 

421. 

forky, 51. 
ortergee, 800. 
portly, 825. 

possessed, like all, 426. 
possum, 51. 
possum-fruit, 325. 
1 post, 61, 860. Cf. head- 
I ache-post, jack-post, 
knuckle-post, 841 ; sam- 
son-post, 848; tail-post, 
I 891. 



postage, 263. 
poster, 51, 860. 
posties, 825. 
post-office, 124. 
pot, 400. 

potato. Cf . tater, 247. 
pound, 51. 
pound-barrel, 800. 
pounder, 800. 
ponr-over, 242. 
power. 145, 860. 
powerful, adj., 242. 
powerful, adv., 242, 825. 
practize, 242. 
prairie, 199. 
preacher, 188, 242, 825. 
preaching, 825. 
precious, 183. 
predicted, 188. 
prelim, 17, 61. 
prep, adj., 51. 
prep, n., 4, 51. 
prep, v., 51. 
prep-chapel, 51. 
prepdom, 51. 
prep-dorm, 51. 
preppish, 51. 
preppy, 51. 
present, 124, 268. 
president, 860. 
press, 268, 860. 
pretty, adj., 124, 267. 
pretty, n. , 420. Cf . prit- 

ties, pritty, 242. 
itty good, 118, 267. 
)x, or Prexy, 10, 18, 

51. 
prick, 244. 
prickle, 412. 
priest-farm, 52. 
prime, 887, 400. 
Frimer, S., 81, 82, 191, 

280,868. 
prim-oet, 258. 
prince, oil, 385. 
principal of schools, 420. 
principle, 52. 
print, 124, 267. 
printery, 145. 
prison. Cf. state-prison, 

125; state* s prison, 148. 
prisoner's goal, 145. 
pritties, 242. 
prittle, 412. 
pritty, 242. 
privilege, 52. 
prize, n., 242. 
prize, Dean's, 31. 
I prize, v., 145, 242. 
I prize-man, 52. 
I probation, 52. 
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prootor, 52. 
prod, 413. 
proddle, 412. 
produce, 124. 
prof, 17, 52. 
profeesor, 826, 420. 
profit, 124, 268. 
program. Of. mock-pro- 

grartiy 46. 
prohibition, 860. 
project, n., 52, 242. 
project or projeck, r., 

826. 
projeotln, 242. 
prom, 52. 
pronff, 427. 
proof, 124, 268, 852. 
proper, 800. 
propoBedly, 242. 
propoeisl, 826. 
protection. 860. 
prond, 826, 420. 
proTe, l**-4, 267. 
prove it by me, you can't, 

826. 
prove up. 118. 
provoBt, 52. 
prune, n., 4, 52. 
prune, v., 52. 
Dry. 158, 178. 
t>iy, Johnny, 142. 
pry up, 267. 
peych, 52. 
psyche, 52. 
psycholo, 52. 
pucker, 145, 800. 
pucker, Sabba*day, 427. 
pudding, 860. 
Pudding, 52. 
pudding, hasty, 208. 
Pudding man, 52. 
puddle. 412. 
pudd'n* tame, 145. 
puffing like a grampus, 

802. 
pug, 118. 
pull, n., 52. Cf. leg- 

putly 45. 
pull, v., 52, 124, 242, 267. 
puU-awav, 145. 
pullet, 58. 
pulley, 268. Ctfriotion- 

puUey, 840; spudding 

pulley, 890 ; tug-pul- 

ley, 845. 
pull the rope, 145. 
pump, 860. Cf. sand- 

pumpj 848. 
pumper, 848. 
pumpings. Cf. aahd- 

pumpingBf 888. 



pumnkin, 58, 124, 268, 

pumpkin custard, 826. 
pumpkin flood, 400. 
pumps, 145. 
pumptaok, 800. 
puncheon, 826. 
puncture. 860. 
pung, 156. 162, 171. 
pungle, 4l2. 
punish, 242. 
puny, 82tf. 
pup, 58. 
pure, 124. 
purge, 242. 
purpose. 800. 
purposely, 168. 
pury, 145. 
push, 58, 124. 
pussy-foot, 145. 
put, 58, 242, 267. 
put a bug on, 16. 
put in the licks, 299. 
put out, 145. 
put up a fence, 265. 
put up a stiff, 64. 
put up with, 267. 
Putnam, 145. 
Putney, 146. 
putter, 800. 
putty rock, 887. 
puzzle, 268. 

quad, 58. 

quaddle, limp to, 426. 
quahauff, 291. 
quail, ^, 146. 
quail-roost, 58. 
qualify to, 826. 
qualified, 188. 
quality, 242. 
quantities, 427. 
quarl or quoil, 242. 
Quarry, 146. 
quarter, 122. 
quarter, half a, 286, 

815. 
quarter-horse, 826. 
quarterin-time, 242. 
quarters, 826. 
queen, 58. 
queer, adj., 826. 
queer, v., 58. 
Queer St., 146. 
quickstep, 58. 
quiddle, 412. 
quilt, 128, 262. 266. 
quince-apple, 826. 
quinquennial, 58. 
quintal, 291. 
quit, 58. 



quite a spell {or a bit) 
after sundown, but 
light enough to see 
s. V. evening. 



quitter, 58, 146. 
quittn-time, 248. 
quiz, n., 4, 58. 
quiz, v., 4, 58. 
quiz-course, 58. 
quizzle, 412. 
quoil, s. v. quarly 242. 
quotation, 852. 
quote, 852. 
quotient, 852. 
quuf , 800. 

rabble, 412. 

moe, 268, 860. 

race-course, 58. 

race-track, 12, 58, 268. 

Rachel, 54. 

rack, 124, 268, 860, 887. 

racket, 248, 826, 400. 

rack-o'-bones, 800. 

rack out, 826. 

rack-rock, 887. 

raddle, 412. 

Radical, 54. 

radish, 268. 

raffle, 412. 

raft, 852. 

rafting dogs, 400. 

rag, n., 54. 

rag, light a, 819. 

rag, v.. 54. 

rag-shag, 800. 

raU, 124, 268, 860. Cf. 

loafer-rail, 884 ; maul 

raiU, 820. 
raiUng, 268, 860. 
railroad, 119, 124, 268; 

one-legged, peg-leg, 

886. 
rain pitchforks, 145. 
rain-water, 285. 
raise, ii., 124. 
raise, v. t., 248, 420. 
raise, v.t, 119,124,248, 

267,826. 
raise a crop, 285. 
raise Cain, 427. 
raising or raisin, 826. 
rake, 400. 
ralU^, 164. 
rammer, 848. 
ranch, 860. 
rang, 248. 
range, 826. 860. 
rangle, 412. 
rank, n., 248. 
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rank, v., 248, 826. 
rannel, 412. 
ranniflnL 412. 
rant, 248. 
rapacallion, 292. 
rare, 248, 826. 
rarely, 154, 168. 
raeoal . Cf . bUu^ rateal^ 

416. 
raaoallion (rapscallion), 

292. 
rask, 165, 174. 
raspberry. Cf. roaberry, 

rastle', 412. 

rat, 54. Cf. dnnvnded 

rae, 296. 
rather, adv., 826. 
rather, n., 826. 
ratUe, 124, 248. 412. 
rattle it off, 248. 
rattle-ker-thrash, 800. 
rattler, 826. 
rattlesnake, 124. 
rattlesnake and polecat, 

248. 
ravel, 412. 
razor, 860. 
reach, n., 860. 
reach, v., 248. 
reader, 268. 860. 
reading, 188. 
real-estate, 268. 
reaUy, 852. 
ream, 848. 
reamer, 848. 
reap, 124, 248, 267. 
reaper, 124, 268, 860. 
reasonable, 267. 
reave, rove, 298, 427. 
reback, 146. 
Rebecca. 54. 
receipt, 124, 860. 
receive, 267. 
reckin, 226. 
reckon, 226, 248, 826, 

420. 
recollect, 188. 248. 
recommend, 124. 
record, 268. 
red np, 400. Cf . rid up. 



reddingcomb, 248. 
red-dog, 400. 
red-heater, 127. 
red-horse, 54. 
red-lane, 400. 
red-liqnor, 826. 
redneck, 420. 
red paint, 54. 
red rock, 887. 



reel. 860. Cf. lag-reel, 
888 ; eand-reel, 848. 

reformator, 294. 

refuse, 124, 267. 

regalia, 146. 

regards to, in, 419. 

regent, 54. 

rehanl, 826. 

reinikaboo, 146. 

reins, 887. 

reject, 267. 

relation, 287. 

relative, 287. 

relief-irons. 887. 

religion, get, 814. 

religions, 248. 

remember, remembering, 
188. 

remind, 248. 

rench, 248. 

renew, 124. 

re-nig, 826. 

rep, 146. 

repeat, 267. 

repeater, 54. 

reply. 267. 

rept, 248. 

republican, 860. 

res (rez), i, e.. reservoir, 
54. 

reservoir, 268. 

resident gradoate, 54. 

residenter, 827. 

resin, 291. 

respectable, 164. 

restaurant. 268. 

rest-part, 800. 

result in, 267. 

retail, 268. 

retch. 827. 

Reverend. 420. 

reverent, 827. 
• revolver. 860. 
' rheumatiE, 248. 
I ribbon, 268. 

Rice, W. 0., 225 ff. 
I Richardson, C. F., 189. 
. rick, n., 248, 827, 420. 
, rick, v., 420. 

rickle, 412. 
1 rid, 248. 

rid or rid up, 248. Cf . 
red upy 400. 

ridding-comb, 827. 

ride, »t., 124, 268, 860. 

ride, v.t'.. 4, 54, 248, 298. 

ride, V. t.f 54. 

ride and tie, 827. 
I ridge, hardwood, 897. 
I ridiculous, 827. 
' riffle, 248, 827. 



rifle, 412. 

rig, n., 848. Cf. bob- 
tail rig, 889; do^hU 
rig, 879; ropo-rig, 848; 
xointtr-rigy 846. 

rig, r., 248. 

rig up, 244, 848. 

riggle,^l2. 

right, acO'.>852. 

right, aU, 120, 268, 894. 

right, adv., 248, 827, 
420. 

right away, 124. 

right good sense, ain*t 
got, 228. 

right is right and right 
wrongs no man, 827. 

right off, 124, 267. 

right sharply. 248. 

right smart. 248, 827. 

right smartly, 248. 

rightle, 405, 412. 

rightly, 827. 

rights, n., 800. 

rim, 860. 

rimmer. 887. 

rind, 54, 292. 

ring, n. Cf. eloM-ringe, 
17; ivtbingnng, 845. 

ring, V. Cf . rang, 248 ; 
rung, 298. 

ring alevio, 146. 

ringer, 861. 

riug-mawl, 244. 

rinse, 291, 827. 

rip, old, 427. 

rip out, 827. 

ripple, 412. 

rip-rap, 420. 

rise. Cf. rix, 298, 827. 

rising, 188, 244, 827. 

Risk, 878. 

risk, 124, 268. 267. 

river, 125, 268. * 

river water, 285. 

rivet, 861. 

rivet-catcher, 887. 

riz, 146. 

riz,i>p.,298, 827. 

rizzle, v. t., 412. 

rizzle. v. t, 412. 

rizxy-boiler, 146. 

roach, 244. 

roachy, 54. 

road, 54, 124. 268. Cf. 
big-road, 229, 806 ; 
pole-road, 825 ; shell- 
road, 829. 

road, end of the, 812. 

road-boss, 124. 

road-cart, 268. 
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road-master, 268. 
roadster, 146. 
road-wagon, 244. 
roarer, 887. 
roast, n., 54. 
roast. I?., 4, 55. 
roasting-ears, 827. 
rob. 267. 
robber, 124. 
robbins, 176. 
robe. 124, 268, 861. 
Rob Roj, 878. 
rock, n., 244, 827. Cf. 
blood rock^ 87.') ; cap- 
rock, chocolate rocks, 
877 ; copper rock, 878 ; 
fifty -foot i-ocfc, 880; 
forty-foot rock, fossil 
rock, glass rock, 881 ; 
kye-rock, 841 ; lighting 
rock, 888 ; mud rock, 
884 ; p\Uty rock^ red 
rock, 387 ; sand-rocks, 
seventy-foot rock, 888 ; 
sixty-foot rock^ 889 ; 
Trenton-rock, ttventy- 
foot rock. 892. 
rock, v., 327. 420. 
rock city, 887. 
rock oil, 848. 
rock road, 827. 
rock well, 887. 
Rocksy, 55. 
rod, 124, 268, 861. Cf. 

sucker-rod, 845. 
rode, pp., 293 
rogue, 55. 
roll, 55. 
roller, 361. 
rolling-banks, 400. 
ix)ll-way, 146. I 

romance, 244, 827. 
Rome, 55. I 

rondle, 412. I 

roof, 125, 292, 852. 
rooster. Cf . Sage-roos- \ 

ter, 57. 
root, n., 55. 

root, v., 55. I 

root the peg, 146. ' 

rooter, 55. j 

rooters, 156. 

rootle, 300, 412. | 

roozle, 412. 

rope, 125,361. Cf . feuW- 1 
rope. 389. | 

rope, pull the, 145. 
rope-chopper, 887. , 

rope clip, 887. ■ 

rope-knife, 887. 
rope-rig, 848. I 



rope-socket, 848. 
rope-spear, 887. 
rope- worm, 848, 887. 
rosberry, 427. 
rosin, 291. 
rostle, 412. 
rot, 55. 
rotnin, 244. 
rottening, 827. 
rotten-ripe, 827. 
rough, 125, 168, 267. 
rough-house, n., 55. 
ruugh-house, v., 55. 
I roughneck, 400. 
I roughness, 827. 
' round (raun), 188. 
I round, adv., back round, 
: 298. 

I round, n., 800. 
' round dance, 244. 
roundins, take, 247. 
! rousing, 427. 
' rousle, 412. 
\ rove, pp., 298, 427. 
I row. Cf. class rpws, 17. 
j rowdle, 412. 
I rowen, 800. 
rowlock, 178. 
Roxy, Rocksy, 55. 
rub, 125. 267. 
rub in, 55. 
rubber, n., 55, 124, 268, 

861. 
rubber, v. t., 55. 
rubber, v. i., 55. 
rubber-neck, n., 65. 
rubber-neck, v., 56. 
Rube, t. e., Reuben, 56. 
rucas, 827. Cf. rukus, 

244. 
rack, ruckle, 412. 
ruckle, 412. 
raction, 327. 
rue or rue back, 244, 828. 
ruffle, 861, 412. 
rug, 268. 
ruggle, 412. 
ruin, 244. 
raint, 828. 
rukus, 244. Cf. imcas, 

827. 
rule, 361. 
ruler, 861. 
rumhole, 427. 
run, n., 56, 268,861,888. 
run, V. %., 56, 267, 298. 
run, v.^. 12. 56, 118, 125. 
run afoul of, 427. 
run down, 267. 
run in, 244. 
run off, 828. 



runaway, 861. 

runlet, 146. 

runner, 125, 852, 861. 

runnin off, 244. 

rush, M., 12, 56. Cf. 
cane-rush^ 12, 2M5; 
fiag-rush, 85. 

rush, v., 12, 56. 

rusher, 56. 

rusk, 244. 

Russia (rQ/i), 428. 

rust. 56. 

rustic, 56. 

rusticate, 56. 
I ruuticus, 56. 
I Ruth, 56. 

ruttle, 412. 

Sabba'day pucker, 427. 

sachey one half, 294. 
Cf. sashay, 328. 

sachy, 427. 

sack, n., 244, 828, 352, 

420. 
I sack, get the, 828. 

sack, v., 244. 

saoker, 861. 

sackle, 412. 
I sad, 828. 

I saddle, 888. Cf. jack- 
saddle, 883 ; pipe-sad- 
' dU, 386. 
! saddle-bag, n., 888. 
{ saddle-bag, v., 401. 
I saddle-blanket, soft 

enough to mire a, 321. 
I saddle-wallets, 328. 
I sad-iron. 828. 
I safe, 125, 361. 
I safety, 57. 
' safte, 828. 
; sage-field, 228. 
j sage-ffrass, 328. 

Sage-hen, 13, 15, 57. 

Sase-rooster, 57. 
I sail, n., 57. 

sail, v., 57. 

I sakes, for pity, for the' 
I Lord, m. 

sakes alive I 299, 800. 
I sale, 125. 

saleratns, 268. 
I saleslady, 421. 
I sallet, 146, 328. 

sallit, 244. 
' saloon, 263, 861. 
I Salt Lick, 888. 
I Salt Sand, 848. 
i salt water sand, 888. 
I salutatory, 67. 
' salye, 67, 291. 
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Sam Hill, like, 426. 

sample, 125. 

samson or Bamson-poet, 
848. 

sand, 848. Cf. Big In- 
jun sandf 889; bigsandf 
&/acAc«and<, 875; blue- 
jay sandf blue- Monday 
sand, bluff sand^ boul- 
der sand, 876 ; butter- 
milk sand, 877 , clover- 
seed sand, 878 ; emery 
sand, fifth sand, 880 ; 
first mountain sand, 
first sand, 880 ; fourth 
sand, gas sand, 881 ; 
green-oil sand, 882 ; 
hundred -foot sand, 
hurry-up sand, 888 ; 
mason^s sand, 899 ; 
mountain sands, 884 ; 
oil sands, 885 ; one- 
hundred-and-foriy-foot 
sand, 886; pay-sand, 
842 ; pink clover-seed 
sand, 886; salt sand^ 
848; salt-water sand, 
second mountain sand, 
second sand, 888 ; sixth 
sand, 889 ; squaw sand, 
844 ; stray sand, stray 
third sand, 890 ; sugar- 
sand, surface sand, 
391 ; third mountain 
sand, third sand, thir- 
ty-foot sand, thotisand- 
foot shell sand, two- 
hundred-foot sand, 892. 

sand-blow, 828. 

sand-board, 244. 

sand-line, 848. 

sand-oil, 848. 

sand-pump, 848. 

sand-pnmpings, 888. 

sand-reel, 848. 

sand rooks, 888. 

sand-sill, 848. 

sang, 828. 

sang-diggei-s or sang- 
hunters, 828. 

sapbead, 427. 

Sarab (sseri), 428. 

sasb, 861. 

sasbay, 328. Cf. sachey, 
294 ; sachy, 427. 

sassafrack, 852. 

satchel, 126, 264, 126. 

sate ye (sat/i), 428. 

satisfactional, 828. 

saace, 125, 285. 268. 

^mr*p-di8b, 263. 



saacy, 188. 

sausage. 57, 264. 

save. 125, 267. 

save your gizzard, 427. 

saved, 125. 

saver, 348. 

savey, 57. 

savez, 57. 

saw. Cf. compass-saw, 
378. 

saw, V. pret., 183. 

saw (see), 293. 

saw (seen), 244, 828, 421. 

saw-buck, 421. 

sawder, t. e., solder, 57, 
328. 

sawing. Cf. whip-saw- 
ing, 408. 
' saw-log, s. v. house-log, 
236,244. 

sawyer. 828. Cf. top- 
sawyer, 400. 

say. Cf . folks says, 302. 

says I, 802. 

scab, 57. 

scads, 127, 828. 

scaffold, 361. 

scale, 290. 

scalt, 828. 

scandalous, 244, 828. 

scantling, 861, 401. 

scarce, 290. Cf. scase, 
328 

scare,' 183, 244, 328. 

scared stiff, 65. 

scarlet-fever, 361. 

scary or skeery, 828. 

scase, 328. 

scheme, 125. 263. 

schemer, 125. 
I scholar, 361. 
I scholarship, 57. 

school, 421. 

schoolma^am, school- 
I master, 247. 
' Bcient, 828. 
I scientist, 164. 
I scooch, 300. 

scoop, 57. 

scorcher, 57. 

score, 57. 

scorpion, 328. 

scoundrel. Cf. black 
j scoundrel, 416. 
, scout, 388. 
I scrabble, 800, 412. 

soraffle, 412. 

scrannel, 413. 

scrap, n., 57. 
! scrap, v. , 67. 

8ci*app, 125, 263, 267, 



I scrape cotton, 828. 
I scraper. 361, 888. 
' scrat. 405. 
I scratcber, 388. 
I scrattle, 405, 418. 
I screen, 268. 

I screw, n., 57, 348. Cf. 
lag-screw, 883; take-up 
screw, 891 ; temper- 
screw, 345. 

screw, w. t., 58. 
' screw, V. t. , 58. 
, screw-awed, 300. 
I screw-deal, 58. 

screwdle, 413. 

screw-driver, 361. 

screwed, 58. 
I scribe, 328, 421. 
I scrimmage, 244. 

scrinkle, scrink, 418. 
I scrouge, 828. 

sci-ub, adj., 58. 
! scrub, n., 58. 
; scrub- team, 58. 
i scioiff, 244. 
i scrum, 146. 
' scrunch, 146. 
I scuffle, 413. 
' scuUduggerv, 146. 
j scurf, n., 58. 
I scurf, V. , 58. 

scutty, 146. 
I scythe, 239. 

s'e, 302. 

I sea. Cf. half seas over, 
I 171. 

'season, 828. Cf. thin- 
I ning-.^ason, 67. 
I seat, 125, 263, 861. 

sea- wax, 388. 

second-hand store, 421. 

second mountain sand, 
888. 

second sand, 388. 

secretary, 263. 

section, 361. 

security, 263. 

see, seen, seed, s. v. saw, 
183, 244, 293, 328, 421. 

seed, 71., 58, 125. 

seed, v., 125, 267. 

seed (saw), 183, 328. 

seed-bag, 843. 

seeder, 125, 268, 361. 

seed-tick, 829. 

seedy, 58. 

seemslike, 244. 

segaciate, 829. 

self-binder, 263. 

sem, 58. 

Seminary quickstep, 53. 
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Seminole, 58. 
semi-weekly review, 11. 
•end hnllo, 421. 
send off, 267. 
SeneoaoU, 844,888. 
Senegambian, 58. 
senior, adj*^ 68. 
senior, n., 68. 
sense, n., 162, 268. 
sense, v., 829. 
sepwate, 125. 
separator, 115, 126, tol. 
serelia, 68. 
serious, 188. 
sermint, 829. 
serpent, 290, 291, 800. 
serve, 188, 290. 
set of tools, 888. 
set, «., 188. 
set by, 244. Cf . sit by, 



set off, 267. 

set np, 58, 888. 

set-line. 829. 

setter, 888. 

settle, 267. 

settle a biU, 265. 

settlemaynt, s. t. aXxmt, 

227. 
settlement, 125^244, 268. 
settlemint, 829. 
settler, 268, 888. 
set-to, 800. 
set-up, n., 58. 
serenlnr-foot rock, 888. 
seTeral, 161, 164. 
seyerals, 244. 
shab out, n., 245. 
shab out, v., 244. 
shack, n., 58, 294, 852. 
shack, V. t., 800. 
shack, V. f., 58, 852. 
shackely, 800. 
shaokfish, 427. 
shackle-work, 989. 
shaoklin, 146. 
shadows, 188. 
shake, n., 146, 829. 
shake, V. Cf. <AooAe, 298; 

9huck, 829. 
shake a stick at, 427. 
shake up, 58. 
shaking-affue, 829. 
shale oil, 889. 
shaU, 154, 156, 162, 167, 

169, 176. 
shaUer, 245. 
shampoon. 852. 
shank, 401. 
shannel, 418. 
shanty, 125, 268. 



shapened, 852. 
share, 125. 245, 829. 
shares, 290. 
shark, 59. Cf. gospel- 

thark, 16, 17, 88. 
sharp, 245. 
sharply, right, 248. 
shatter, 245. 
shave, clean, 28. 
shay, 800. 
she, 160, 829, 856. 
sheare, 291. 

shed, 125, 227, 268, 861. 
sheddle, 418. 
sheeny, 59. 
sheep-nose, 146. Cf. 

gil^flower, 
sheep- pole down, 147. 
sheep-skin, 4, 59. 
sheep's tail gallop, 427. 
sheet-slinger, 59. 
shekel, 4, 59. 
Sheldon, E. S., 76. 
shell, 844, 889. 
shell-road, 829. 
shells, 889; slate and, 

889. 
shenannysag, 59. 
sheriff, 861. 
sheth, 829. 
shift, n., 800. 
shift, v., 401. 
shift tail, 292. 
shike, n., 59. 
shike, v., 59. 
shilling, 861. 
shimmy, 800. 
shined, tntr., 298, 421. 
shine the eyes, 92Ki. 
shingle, n., 59, 125, 268, 

861 
Bhingie,v.,125,267,427. 
shingled, 59. 
shining, 188. 
shipper, 889. 
ship-shape, 294. 
shirk, 147. 
shirt, tear one's, 66. 
shirer, 147, 829. 
shirered, 245. 
shock, 245,268,267,861. 
shockie, 418. 
shoe. Cf. drive-shoe, 

879 ; spuddiT^f-shoe, 

890. 
shoe-mouth deep, 829. 
shoe-pac, 861. 
shog, 405. 
shoggle, 405^18. 
shook, ^., 298. 
shoot, 147. 



shoot the well, 844. 
shooter. Ctgospel-shooi- 

er, 88. 
shooting-match, the 

whole, 829. 
shop, 119, 268, 861. 
shorts, 125. 
shot-drill. 889. 
shote, 800. 
shotten, 800. 
shot-tower, 59. 
shoulder, 889. Cf. cold 

shoulder, 158. 
shovel. Cf. D-shovel, 

880. 
show, n., 125, 245. 
show, v., 889. 
showed, |>p., 298. 
^ow off, 267. 
shrend, 157, 177. 
shrub, 245. 
shrub off, 829. 
shrunk, |]!p., 298. 
shuck, n., 147, 245, 421. 
shuck, v., 829, 421. Cf. 

slip-shuck, 880. 
shuck (shook), 829. 
bucking, 829. 
shucks, interi., 245, 829, 

421. 
shucks, n., 421. 
shuffle, 418. 
shurdle. 418. 
shut, 188, 829. 
shut off, get, 285. 
shutter. Cf. door-shut- 
ter, 812. 
shy, adj., 59. 
shy, v., 69. 
si, 802. 

sick, V,, 118, 125, 267. 
sickle, 125, 268. 
side-meat, 829. 
side-partner, 401. 
sides, 147. 

sidewalk, 125, 268,861. 
Biding, 268, 861, 421. 
sidle, 418. 
sifter, 829. 
sigelman's base, 147. 
sights unseen, 401. 
sign, 125, 268, 267, 861. 
signature, 858. 

X' er, 125, 268. 
stocking, 161. 
sill. Ot, counter siU,Vm; 
derriek-siU, 840; mud- 
siU, nose-siU, 842; 
pony - sill, sand - sill^ 
848 : tail-siU, 891. 
silly, 59. 
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simlin, 829. 

since, 291. 

singing, 829. 

singler, 245. 

singletree, 861. 

sing out, 294. 

sing-songs, 59. 

sink, 59. 268, 298. 

sinker, 59. 

sinker-bar, 844. 

sipple, 418. 

Sir, 188. 

sit by, 829. Of. set by, 

244. 
sitting-room, 268. 
siv, 245. 
sixth sand, 889. 
sixty-foot rook, 889. 
size, 267. 861. 



size the pile, 829. 

skar, 245. 

skate, n., 59, 268. 

skate, v., 59, 267. 

skating-rink, 268. 

skeeziz, 147. 

skein, 861. 

skeleton, 147. 

skelp, 245, 829. 

sketch, 401. 

skevbel, 418. 

skid, n., 59. 

skid, v., 60. 

skidder, 401. 

skift, 829. 

skillet, 880. 

skillet and lid, 421. 

skillit, 245. 

skill-witted, 147. 

skim. Cf. skum, 880. 

skimelton, 401. 

skimp, 147. 

skimping, 428. 

skimpy, 147. 

skin, a4j,f 60. 

skin, n., 12, 60. Cf. 

blueshinf 28. 
skin, V. t., 60, 271, 858. 
skin, V. e., 60. 
skin a goat, 147. 
skinch, 800. 
skinner, 60. 
skinny, 60. 
skint, 880. 
skip, n., 60; 147. 
skip, v., 60, 125, 147, 

267. 
skipper, 428. 
skipple, 147. 
skite, 800. 
skite oat, 858. 



skonk, 800. 

skull. Cf. baby-skiUI, 

15, 17, 21. 
skulldnggery, 146, 880. 
skam, ^. 
skon, 858. 
skunk, 861, 428. 
sky, mackerel, 294. 
sky.pilot, 60. 
sky-scraper, 60. 
slab, 141 
slack-jaw, 880. 
slam, n., 60. 
slam, v., 60. 
slammer, 60. 
slash, 880. 
slasher. Cf. edging- 

sUuihe, 896. 
slashes, 245. 
slat, 861. 
slate, 861, 889. Qt black 

diamond 8kUs, 875. 
slate and shells, 889. 
slave, 60. 
slay, 60. 

slaying-party, 60. 
slazy, 428. 
sl^ 147. Cf. lizard, 

sledding, hard, 858. 
sledge, cross-pein, 878; 

straight-pein, 890. 
sleep, 188. 
sleep cold, 428. 
sleep warm, 428. 
sleeper, 889. 
sleigh, 147. Cf. eK>&- 

sleigh, 260. 
slice, 858. 

slick, ocO'.t 245,880,421. 
slick, n., 889. 
slick as a whistle, 428. 
slicker, 861. 
slick-time, 245. 
slide, n., 245, 880. Cf. 

water-filide, 402. 
slide, V,, 125, 267. 
slimer, 60. 
slip, 267. 
slip around, 245. 
slips, 880. 
slip-gap, 245. 
slipper, 268, 861. 
slippery, 245. 
slips, 889. ^ 

slip-shuck, 880. 
slip-socket, 844. 
slip-tongue cart, 401. 
slip-up, 245. 
sUt, 60. 
slit-spoon, 401. 



slobber-chops, 800. 

slog, 60. 

slop, 858. 

slosh, 401. 

slough, 125, 268, 880, 861, 

sludge-acid, 889. 

slump, 60. Cf. apple 

slumpt 295. 
slush oil, 889. 
slut, 60. 
small, 227, 288. 
small-hole, 844, 890. 
smart, 125, 147, 267; 

right, 248, 827. 
smart-Aleck, 185, 880. 
smart chance, 880. 
smartle, 418. 
smartly, right, 248. 
smash, n., 60. Cf. all 

to smashy 428. 
smash, v., 60. 
smear, 60. 
smeller, 890. Cf. oil- 

ameller, 885. 
smidgen, 147. 
smithereens, 428. 
smittle, adj,. 418. 
smittle. v., 418. 
smoked-beef, 147. 
smokkle, 418. 
smooth, 60, 188, 245. 
smother, n., 880. 
smother, v., 188, 245. 
smotherin-flpell, 245. 
smothering-spell, 880. 
smouge, V. <., 61, 880. 
smouge, V. t,, 245. 
smudge, 830. 
smuggle, 418. 
snab, 61. 
snaffle, 418. 
snaffles, 418. 
snaflan, 418. 
snag, n., 61, 880, 421. 
snag, «., 61 
snag-boat, 880. 
snake, n., 61. 
snake, v., 801, 428. 
snap, adJ,, 61. 
snap, n.. 4, 61,861. Cf. 

ginger-snaps^ 859. 
snap, I don*t care a, 122. 
snap, v., 61. 
snap-course, 61. 
snap-hunter, 61. 
snap-seeker, 61. 
snap-shot, 147. 
snatch-block, 890. 
snatched, 880. 
snattle, 418. 
snead, 880. 
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sneak, n., 61, 148. 

sneak, v,, 61. 

snerple, 418. 

snide, adj.y 61, 148. 

snide, n., 61, 148. 

snifSe, 418. 

sniggle. 418. 

snip, 801. 

snipper-snapper, 428. 

snipple, 418. 

snit, 61. 

snitch, 148. 

snivel, 418. 

snooke, 61. 

snoozer, 61. 

snoozle, 418. 

snow-drift, 801. 

snub, 880. 

snnddle, 418. 

snnrl, 880. 

snnc^e, 418. 

so, 880. 

soak, n., 61. 

soak, V. i., 63. 

soak, V. tj 62. 

soaked, 63. 

soapstone, 890. 

sob. Cf. waUr-sotihed, 
886. 

sobble. 418. 

sociable, 135, 368. 

social, 63. 

BOciaUst, 861. 

socialise, 63. 

society, 368. 

sock baU, 148. 

socket. Cf. drive-down 
9ochetf 879; frictum- 
gochetf 881; jar-y Jar- 
tongue -socket, 888; 
mandrel-soehet, miid- 
sochetf 843; rope-eock- 
eL 848 ; eUp-eoekety 
844; whip-8ocket, 846. 

socking, 148. 

sod, 3&. 

soda, 368, 861. 

soda-water, 368. 

sofa, 861. 

soft, adj., 63, 188. 

soft enongh to mire a 
saddle-Uanket, 831. 

soft, n., 63. 

softly, 188. 

soft-peach, 880. 

soft-sawder, 880. 

sogin, 345. 

son-pipe, 844. 

solder. Of. eatoder, 57, 
838 ; eoft-eawder, 880. 

sole, 861. 



solemn, 188. 
so long, 165. 
soluble. 148. 
some-place, 148. 
something, l88. 
something dead np the 

branch, 880. 
sonality, 62. 
so now, 858. 
sook, cafe, 345. 
sook, cafe, sook, sook, 

880. 
soon, 345, 881. 
sooner, a, 137. 
soot, 1^. 
soph, 17, 63. 
sophomore, 12, 63. Of. 

yearling, .70. 
sophomore show, 63. 
sore, 63. 
sored, 137. 
sorghum, 264. 
sororities. 14. 
sorrowful, 188. 
sorrowing, 188. 
sorrows, 188. 
sorter, 438. 
sort of, 345, 881, 438. 
sound, 340. 
sonp, 881. 
soaped, 62. 
sonpon, 401. 
soar, 63. 
soar-ball, 63. 
soar-balled, 63. 
soar-belly, 63. 
soar on, 881. 
soath, 188. 
southward, 391. 
soathwest, 291. 
Soath Woods, 401. 
soave, 62. 

soay or sou wee, 881. 
sow-belly, 421. 'i^ 
sow with a drill, IroT 
span, 148. 
Spanish, 148. 
Spanish fly, 148. 
sparkle, 418. 
spasmodics, 63. 
spattle, 418. 
spawl, 890. 
speak, 125, 267. 
speak-easy, 148, 881. 
speaking, 881. 
spear, 890. Of. tt^ng- 

spear, 845; twist-drill 

spear, 893. 
special, 62. 
speck, 428. 
spectacles, 844. 



speculator, 401. 
speech, 125, 368. 
speed, 861. 
speer, 148, 367. 
spell, 801. Ct one 9pea, 

437. 
speller, 861. 
spell of weather, 403. 
spend, 135. 
spend the day, 148. 
spider, 801. 
spider's-nest, 301. 
spiel, n., 63. 
spiel, v., 63, 148. 
spieler, 68, 148. 
spike, n., 135, 164, 368, 

861. 
spike, v., 18, 68. 
spike-nail, 881. 
spiles, driying, 189. 
spinach, 68, 148. 
spindle oil, 890. 
spinster, 165. 170. 
Spiritaal, 878. 
spit-kit, 68. 
splather, 801. 
spleen, 881. 
split, 3^, 367. 
split the blanket, 881. 
splitter. Ct. casing spHt^ 

ter, 877. 
splarge, 801. 
spoU, 68, 135, 367. 
spoilt, 125. 
spoke, 861. 
spon, 68. 
sponge, n., 68. 
sponge, v., 68. 
spoof, 858. 
spoon, 68. Cf, slit-spoon, 

401. 
spoon-bill, 861. 
spoon-holder, 18, 68. 
sposen, 438. 
spot, n., 68, 135, 368. 
spot, v., 68, 185. 
spotted, 118, 125, 844. 
spotter, 68. 
spoat, Ti., 68. 
spoat, V,, 68. 
spoater, 890. 
spoaty, 881. 
sprayer, 890. 
spread, n., 68. 
spread, v., 64. 
spread one's self, 421. 
spreads, 881. 
spree. Cf. cane-spree, 

12,36. 
spreein, 346. 
spreer, 64. 
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spring, n.y 264, 861. 
spring, v., 64. 
spring-exam, 17, 64. 
spring-hoiiBe, 881. 
spring-pole, 844. 
sprinkle, 125, 267. 
sprinkler, 125, 264. 
sprontin, 246. 
spruce, 861. 
spmtae, 418. 
spnd, n., 64. 
spnd, v., 858. 
spudding-polley, 890. 
spndding-shoe, 890. 
spnddle, 418. 
spad in, 844. 
spanky, 125, 155, 267. 
sp7 wonders, 802. 
square, 125, 268, 881, 

861. 
square themselves, 125. 
sqnare-dance, 246. 
sqnash, n., 861. 
squash, v., 148. 
squat-drops, 421. 
squawk, 161. 
Squaw Sand, 844. 
squaw winter, 402. 
squeal, 294. 
squib, n. , 844. Cf . jaek- 

»quibf 841 ; line-gquib, 

842; time-squib, 892. 
squib, 0., 990. 
squinoh, 148. 
squinguntum, 148. 
squire, 125. 
squire one's self, 125. 
squirrel, 861. 
squirt, 428. 
squit, 148. 
squitoh, 148. 
ss., 890. 
stab, n., 64. Cf. stob. 

148, 246, 882. 
stab, v., 64. Cf. stob, 

246. 
stable, 12, 64, 115, 125, 

227, 264, 861. 
stable-horse, 246. 
stable-lot, 246. 
stack, 12, 64, 248, 264, 

861. 
stack-up, 64. 
staff. Cf, 

420. 



pen-staff, 145, 



staffle, staivel, 414. 
stag, 64. 
stagger, n., 64. 
staler, v., 64. 
staivel, s. V. staffle, 414. 
stall, 881. 



stallion, 119, 125. 

stamp, 125, 267, 861, 428. 

stamping-ground, 881. 

stand, n., 64, 125, 148, 
246,264,881,861. Cf. 
syrup-stand, 888. 

stands, v., 188. 

stand for, 402. 

stand-off, n., 246. 

stand off. v., 246. 
, stand pat, 824. 

stand up, &58. 

standard, 402. 

standaid- white, 890. 

stand-man, 64. 

stand-table, ^. 

staple, 881. 
I star, adj., 64. 
' star, n., 64. 
I starch vour boots, 148. 

stark, 428. 

start, 125. 

started, 119. 

startle, 414. 
' state, 861. 
■ state-house, 199 ff. 

state-prison, 125. 
! state's prison, 148. 
; station, 861. 
{Stationery, 264. 
' stave, 246. 
I staver, 428. 

staves, go to, 881. 

staving, 428. 

steady, 267. 

steal, 64. Cf . stoM, 882. 

steal goods. 148. 

steaHn' apples, 148. 

steam, 126, 126, 264, 861. 

steam-boat, 126, 264. 

steamer, 125, 861. 

steam up, 267. 

steel-mill, 881. 

steelyards, 291. 

steer, 64, 118, 126, 246, 
264. 

steer dear, 294. 

Stef^hisson, V., 854 ff. 

stem, 844, 861. Cf. wet- 
sUm, 261. 

stent, 291, 402. 

step, 264. 

step-and-fetoh-it, 801. 

step-box, 890. 

steps, 264. 

stem-foremost, 290, 294. 

stew, 64. 

stick, n., 64. Cf. heU- 
stieks, 40 ; herring- 
stick, 426. 

stick, v., 64, 246, 881. 



stick-and-dirt, 881. 

sticker, 64, 280, 246. 

stickery-leivo, 148. 

stick in one's crop. 428. 

stick-in-the-mud, 801. 

stick to, 428. 

stick-to-the-rib, 402. 

stiff, adj,. 9, 65. 

stiff, n., 9, 64. 

stiff, V. »., 65. 

stiff, V. f.,65. 

stiffening, 861. 

stifle, 801. 

stile, 844. 

still, cheese-box, 877 ; 
cylinder, 878. 

stinker, 148. 

stint, 291, 402. 

stirrup, 890. Cf. walk- 
ing-beam stirrup, 845. 

stirrups, 402. 

stiver, 801. 

stiver for, 274,858. 

stiver round, 858. 

stob, n., 148, 246, 882. 

stob, v., 246. 

stob out. 246. 

stock, 858, 861. Cf. 
whip-stock, 845. 

stocking. Cf. blue-stock- 
ing, 28. 

stocking-feet, 292. 

stodge, 148. 

stold, 882. 

stomp, 428. 

stone, 244, 292. 

stone-fence, 148, 175. 

stoop, 149, 199. 

stop in. 421. 

stop with, 267. 

stop-over, 65. 

store, adj., 246. 

store, n., 125. 

store-house, 882. 

store-keeper, 125. 

store-tea. 882. 

stout, 246. 

stove, 125, 861. 

stovepipe, 250-256. 

stove-poker or stove- 
lifter, 801. 

stove-top, 801. 

straight, 65, 126, 267. 

straight-pein sledge, 890. 

strainbolt, 890. 

strap, 126. 264. 86K 

straw-carrier, 861. 

stray sand, 890. 

stray third sand, 890. 

streak, n., 891, 402. Cf. 
pay-streak, 842. 
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streak, work like a, 439. 
street, 126, 264. 
street-car, 126. 
strength, 246. 
stretch, 267. 
stretcher. Cf. fence- 

stretcher, 261. 
striddle, straddle, 414. 
striffin, 246. 
strike, n., 65, 264, 861, 

891. Of. ten-strike, 66, 
strike, v., 246, 267, 801, 

891. 
strike in, 246. 
striker, 66. 
string, 267, 844. 
string on, 149. 
stringed, 298. 
stringy, 149. 
strinkle, 414. 
strip, 428. 
8tripper^246. 
stroke, 227. 
strong, 246. 
strop, 246. 
straddle, s. v. striddle, 

414. 
stnbble, 861. 
stabboj, 847. 848. 
stack on, 882. 
stady, 246,267,882,421. 
sta£^ n., 66, 246. Cf. 

bake-stuff, 849. 
stafF, v.. 65. 
staffing-box, 844. 
stomp, 861. 
stant, 4, 402. 
style, 264, 861. 
stylish, 267. 
Styx, 65. 
sab, 65. 

sab-coattail, 65. 
sab- freshman, 65. 
sabmit, 267. 
sab-sill, 844. 
sabstitate or sab, 844; 

winged, 845. 
sach, 149, 188, 882. 
sack, 65. 
sacker, n., 65, 428. Cf. 

all'day-sitcker, 
sacker, v., 267. 
sacker-rod, 845. 
sa cow, 847. 
saddently, 882. 
sae. 126. 
saffer like a thole-pin, 

428. 
sagar, 188. Cf. tree- 
sugar, 884 ; tub-sugar, 

127. 



sogarbash, 168, 166, 169, 

178. 
sagar-camp, 149. 
sagar-orchard, 149, 888. 
sagar-sand, 891. 
sagar-tree, 882. 
salt, 126, 264. 
salky, 264. 861. 
sail, 246. 882. 
samac, 149. 

sammacam laade, 18, 65. 
sammer time, in the, 

292. 
samp, 421. 
san, half hoar by, hoor 

by, s. T. evening, 284. 
Sanday, 149. 
sandown, s. v. evening, 

288, 246, 882. 
san-pain, 882. 
san-ap, s. v. evening, 

284, 246, 882. 
sank-lands, 882. 
sanny side ap, 149. 
sanrise, 246. 
sanset, 246. 
sape, i. e., saperlatiye, 

12,65. 
sape, v., 65. 
saperheater, 891. 
saperintendent, 862. 
saperstitioas, 188. 
saperrisor, 862. 
sapper, 125. 264, 863. 
sapple, 246, 882. 
sapport, 126, 267. 
sappose, 188, 428. 
sarcingle, 264. 
sare, 119, 188, 882. 
sore, sarely, 246. 
sare-enoagh, 882, 421. 
sarface sand, 891. 
sarfaoe well, 891. 
sarprise, 125, 264, 267. 
sarprised, 188. 
sarprise-party, 125. 
sarrap, 428. 
sarvey. 125. 
saryeyor, 125. 
saspect, 188. 
saspension, 65. 
saspicion, 246, 882. 
saspicioned, 188. 
saz a day ! 299. 
swab, 891. 
swaddle, 414. 
swag, 882. 
swaggle. 414. 
swain, 18. 
swallow, 801. 
swamp-angel, 882. 



swamper, 882. 

swan, 149. 

swan to man, 247. 

swi^ my nag to his'n, 

swarthy or swathy, 883. 
swashbackling, 171. 
swathy, s. y. swarthy^ 

882. 
swattle, 414. 
swear, 421. 
sweat-box, 65, 858. 
sweddle, 414. 
swedge, 845. 
sweep, 12, 65. 
sweet-bread. 882. 
sweeten, 891. 
sweetener, 891. 
sweetest, 188. 
sweetniog or sweetnin, 

247, 882. 
sweU, 247. 
swift, 801. 
swiggle, 415. 
swiU, 428. 
swim, 298. 
swimming-hole, 888. 
swim oat, 149. 
swindle, 126. 267. 
swindler, 116, 126. 
swine, on the, 65. Cf. 

hog, 41. 
swing, V. t., 65. 
swing, V. t,, 65. 
swing-pipe, 891. 
swipe, n., 12, 65. 
swipe, v., 65. 
swipes, 402. 
swirtle, 414. 
switch, 126. 
Bwittle, 414. 
swizzle, 414. 
8- wrench, 891. 
swam, pp., 298. 
synagogae, 66. 
syrap. Cf . surrup, 428 ; 

tree-syrup, 884. 
syrap-stand, 888. 
system, box, 894. 
syzle, 414. 

table, 126, 264. Cf. cen- 
ter table, 268 ; stand- 
table, 246. 
tablet, 862. 
tack, 126, 264, 862. Cf. 

pump tack, 800. 
tackle, n., 888. 
1 tackle, v., 126, 292, 414. 
I tacky, 66, 149. 
tag. Cf. water-tag, 150. 
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tag end, 801. 
taggelt. 414. 
tagger, 149. 
tan; n., 801, 888. 
taU, v., 428. 
tailboard, 801. 
tail-pipe, 891. 
UU-poBt. 891. 
tail-fiiU, 891. 
'taint, 188. 
taiatrel, 414. 
talce, 247, 248, 298, 888, 

8«>,421. 
take a sneak, 61. 
take bread, 240, 247. 
take in. 888. 
take ofF, 290. 
take on, 247. 
take option on, 268. 
take out, 247, 888. 
take ont meat, 240, 247. 
take roondins or ronnd- 

ints on, 247. 
take seats, 247. 
take the rag off, 888. 
take to the brash, 888. 
take np. 149. 290. 
take np books, 888. 
take np land, 888. 
take-np screw, 891. 
take np with, 888. 
taken (took), 888, 421. 
takened, 247. 
tale, 247, 888. 
talk, 247. 

talk like a book, 172. 
talk tnrkej, 888. 
talk ondergronnd, 428. 
TaUy . 402. 
tally-board. 402. 
tally-ho, 149. 
talon, 168, 170. 
tamale, hot tamale, 42, 

149. 
tame, 801. 
tamping. CLfluid'tamp' 

ing, &1. 
tank, n., 66, 126, 264, 

862,891. 
tank, v., 891. 
tanker, 861, 862. 
tap, 888. 
tar, 888. Cf. Barhadoes 

tar^ 875 ; mineral tor, 

884. 
tarestril, 414. 
tariff, 264, 862. 
tamal, 428. 
tarpanUn, 888. 
tasted, 247. 
tater, 247. 



tattle. Cf.iKicfcfieiot,828. 

tatty, 149. 

tannch, 149. 

tarem, 188. 

tax, 126, 264, 268, 862. 
Cf. polB-tax, 268. 

tea. Of. stare-Ua, 882. 

teach, 126, 169, 288, 268. 

teacher, 126, 188, 247, 
856. 

team, 66, 126, 149, 264, 
862. 

teamster, 126, 862. 

tear, n., 66. 

tear, v. i., 66. 

tear, v. t., 66. 

tear np the back, 66. 

teared, 298. 

tearer, 66. 

tease, 126, 268. 

teat, 292. 

tee-bolt, 891. Cf. ad- 
juster tee-bolt, 874. 

teegle np, 414. 

teither, 428. 

telegraph, 862. 

telegraph or telegraph 
ropes, 845. 

telelogne, 402. 

telephone, 862. 

tell, 188. 

tell goodbye, 888. 

tell on, 247. 

temperance, 126, 862. 

temper-screw, 845. 

temple, 66. 

tempo, 157. 

tempt. 188. 

ten, 66. Cf. number ten, 
47. 

tend, 126, 247. 

tender. Cf . bueket'tend- 
er, 895. 

tendon, 288. 

tenner, 66. 

Tennessee oU, 891. 

Tennessee qniokstep, 58. 

Tennessy, 9SS. 

ten-paper, 66. 

tension, 126, 264. 

ten-spot, 66. 

ten-strike, 66. 

ten-year book, 66. 

term, 126, 264, 862. 

terrapin, 888. 

terrible, 888. 

terrier, 888. 

test, 66, 126, 264. Cf. 
burning-teift^dTl; cold- 
test, 878; JlasMngtest, 
880. 



testify, 126, 268. 

tew, n., 149. 

tew, v., 149. 

than, 188. 

thank, 188. 

than whom it concerns, 

174. 
that, adv., 888. 
that^way, 801, 888. 
that mnch, 168. 
that'U do to teU, 247. 
that's what, 245, 247. 
the, 188. 

theatre, 245, 247. 
theim, 292. 

theirselyes, 247, 888, 422. 
them, 188. 
them (those), 428. 
theme, 66. 
themselves, 183. 
then, 188. 
there, 188, 888. 
thereabout, 188. 
there wUl, 188. 
these, 184. 
thesis, 12, 66. 
Theta, 66. 
Thete, 12, 66. 
Thibet, 292. 
thick, 66. 
thicket, 247. 
thief, 892 ; oil, 885. 
thills(fUls).121,261,292. 
things, 184. 
think. Cf. unthoughted, 

422. 
thinks I, 802. 
thinning-season, 67. 
third mountain sand,892. 
third sand, 892. 
thirty-foot sand, 892. 
this, 184. 
this-a-way, 888. 
this here, 247. 
thisUe, 862. 
thole-pin, suffer like a, 

428. 
thousand-foot shell sand, 

892 
thousand of brick, 428. 
thouten, 888. 
thrasher, brown, 280. 
threddle, 414. 
three, 184. 
three graces, 14. 
three square, 247. 
threpenny, 164. 
through, 126, 184. 
through-other, 858. 
through train, 126. 
throw, 184. 
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throwed, d98. 

throw out, 888. 

throw up, 248. 

throw-off hooks, 892. 

thramble up, 414. 

thninp, v., 247. 

thnmps, the, 888. 

thwart, 291. 

ticket, 264, 862. 

tiddle, 414. 

tie, 126, 862. 

tie, ride and, 827. 

tier, 254. 

Tiger, 67. 

tight, 126, 268, 428. 

tightener, 862. 

tike, 149. Cf . tyke, 248. 

till, 176, 862. 

till the cows come home, 

810. 
till, prep., 247, 422. 
timber, 247, 884, 862. 
time-eater, 67. 
time-sqnib, 892. 
tin, adj., 67. 
tin, n., 67. 
tin cap, 250, 254. 
tin pan, 120. 
tinker, 428. 
tintype, 862. 
tip, 268. 

tire, 126, 264, 862. 
title, 126, 264. 
titman, 884. 
to, 184, 884. Cf. swap 

my nag to hisn, 882. 
to (ty), 428. 
to be given anything, 

165. 
to my notion, 822. 
to rights, 800. 
toad. 174. Cf. hoptoad, 

286. 
toadfrog, 280, 247, 884. 
toady, 174. 
toadying, 158. 
toasted bread, 264. 
Toby's heel, 149. 
toch (tonched), 884. 
to-day, 184. 
toddle, 414. 
to-do, 884. 
together, 184. 
told, 184. 

tolerable or tollable, 884. 
tollable, 247. 
tolqnol, 294. 
Tom, 422. 
tomato, 264, 862. 
tombstone, 67. 
to-morrow, 184. 



tongs. Cf. pipe-tonga, 

tongne. Cf. buU-tongue, 

808. 
to-night, 184. 
too bad, 268. 
took, pp., 299. 
tool, 126, 264. 
tool-dresser, 845. 
toot. 67. 

tooth, hound's, 898. 
toozle, 414. 
top, 268. 
top-crop, 884. 
top-dressing, 892. 
top-fodder. 884. 
top-sawyer, 400. 
tore, 67. 
torn-down, 884. 
torpedo, n., 845. 
torpedo, v., 845. 
to]^>edo-man, 845. 
tortience, 801. 
torturous, 858. 
tossel, 834. 
tote, adj., 402. 
tote, v., 156, 168, 174, 

884 
tote fair, 884. 
tother, 801. 

tother, which and, 249. 
tother side, 801. 
touch, 126, 268, 884. Cf. 

tocJi, 884. 
touchous. 884. 
touchy, 247. 
Tough, 67. 
tough, 126, 268. 
tour, 884, 845. 
tousle, toozle, 414. 
towel, 126, 264. 
tower. Cf. ehot'tower, 

59. 
tow-head, 149. 
town, 67, 173, 264, 862. 
, township, 264, 862. 
towny, 67. 
toytle, 414. 
track, 126, 264, 862. 
traction, 862. 
trade, 126, 264. 
trade-last, n., 67. 
trade-last, v., 67. 
trail, 801, 862. 
train, n., 126, 264, 862. 
train, v., 268, 858. 
trammil, 414. 
tramp, 126, 264, 268. 
; transfer, 422. 
transmittendum, 67. 
I transom, 295. 



trap, 126, 862. 

trapesey, 801. 

trash, 247, 884. 

travel, 126, 247, 268. 

traveler, 126, 160, 892. 

traveling-man, 126. 

travel-sack. 126. 

trazzle, 414. 

treadle, 892. 

treasurer, 126, 264, 862. 

treat, n., s. v. trit, 126 ; 
s. V. trU, 264. 

treat, Dutch, 351. 

treat, v., s. v. trite, 126; 
s. V. trUa, 268. 

treatment, volcanic, 892. 

tree, n., 67. Cf. sugar- 
tree, 882; whiffle-tr^e, 
862 ; whipple-tree, 122, 
261 ; witness tree, 887 ; 
wolf-tree, 150. 

tree, v., 67. 

tree-dav, 67. 

treed, 67. 

tree-sugar, 834. 

tree-syrup. 884. 

tremblings, 247. Cf. 
weak trimlins, 248. 

Trenton rock, 892. 

trial, 126, 264. 

trick, 126, 247, 264. 

tricks, 884. 

tricky, 126, 268. 

tricycle, 862. 

triennial, 67. 

trifling or triflin, 384. 
Cf. tryfiin, 248. 

trig, 67. 

trigger, 884. 

triggerin, 247. 

trimming, 264. 

trimple, 414. 

trinkle. 414. 

trip, 264. 

trip up, 268. 

tripple tree, 248. Cf. 
doubU-tree, 283. 

triumph, 67. 

troft,885. 

troll, 268. 

trombone, 362. 

tromp, 248. 

trot, n., 4, 68. Ct joe- 
trots, 48. 

trot, v., 68. 

trot-line, 385. 

trouble, 115, 126, 264, 
268,862. 

troublesome, 126, 268. 

trough, 292. Cf. lead- 
trough, 288. 
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troup-pond, 149. 

tnick, 248, 264, 885. 

trndge, 149. 

trndget. 149. 

trne, 268. 

tranic, 126, 264. 

tnist. 862. 

trndtee, 68. 

troth. 184. 

tryflin, 248. OtArifling, 

884. 
tub, 126. Of. hame»8 

head tub, 426. 
tnbe, 862. 
tnbing, 845. 
tnbing-rlng. 845. 
tubing- spear, 345. 
tub-sugar, 127. 
tnok, &2. 

tuck (took), 248, 885. 
tackin-oomb, 885. 
tuckout, 801. 
Tuesday, 248, 291, 885. 
tug, 126, 264, 862. 
tug-pulley, 845. 
tumble. 68. 
tune, 885. 
tune up, 268. 
tunk, n., 68. 
tunk, t?., 801. 
tunkit, 402. 
tunnel, 801. 
tupelo-gum, 885. 
tupenny, 164. 
turf, 68. 

turkey, 170, 862. 
turkey, talk, 888. 
turkle, 292. 885. 
turn, n., 885. 
turn, r., 248, 268, 885. 
tnmbuckle, 392. 
turnip, 291. 
turn of the night, 885. 
turn out, 268, 885. 
turpentine, 292. 
turtle, 292, 885. 
tutor, 68. 
twattle, 414. 
twelve, 155, 284, 248. 
twenty-foot rock, 892. 
twice, 68. 
twicet, 248. 
twiddle, 414. 
twig, 150. 
twins, 68. 
twissle. 414. 
twist, 68. 
twist-drill, 892. 
tMTist-drill spear, 893. 
twisted, 68. 
twistle, 414. 



twizzle, 414. 
two-hundred-foot sand, 

892. 
two-seated buggy, 120. 
two three, 801. 
tyke, 248. Cf. tike, 149. 
type-writer, 264, 862. 

nglv, 248. 
umbrella, 264. 
uncertain, 184. 
uncle, 68, 248. 302, 385. 
Uncle Billy, Uncle Bob, 

885. 
unconstitutional, 168, 

171. 
under-bit, 885. 
under-class, adj,, 68. 
under feet, 801. 
under-grad, 68. 
under-graduate, 68. 
underground, talk, 428. 
underminded, 248, 885. 
underwitted, 301. 
undoes, 428. 
uneasy, 885. 
uniform, 862. 
United States, the, 166. 
Universalian, 385. 
university box, 68. 
universitv student, 68. 
unless, 288. 
unlikely, 291, 801. 
unpleasant, 291. 
unsighted, 885. 
unthoughted, 423. 
until, 885. 
unwashed, 68. 
unweU. 168. 
up, 164, 175. 
up a tree, 67. 
up and about, 885. 
up Jenkins, 150. 
up jib, 428. 
up to now, 432. 
urge, 268. 
urged, a^S. 
urpled, 414. 
use, n., 119, 123, 348. 
use, v., 122, 248. 
use around, 835. 
used to could, 150, 348. 
used to was, 150. 
useted, 248. 
use up, 365. 

vacation, 403. 
vagabones, 301. 
valedictorian, 68. 
yalentine, 68. 
valise, 136. 



valuate, 126. 

value, 126, 364, 268. 

valve, 862. 

vamose, 335. 

varmint, 290, 391, 801, 

885. 
varnish, 364. 
varsity, adj., 69. 
varsity, n., 69. 
vastle up, 414. 
vazzle up, 414. 
veal, 364. 
veil, 136. 
velvet. 69. 
ventilate, 368. 
ventilator, 863. 
Venus, 12, 14, 69. 
veranda, 862. 
verlangen, 164. 
vermin, 290. 
Vermont, 290. 
verse, 422. 
vest, 264. 
vigrous, 385. 
vilify, 248. 
visit, «., 264. 
visit, «,, 150, 268. 
volcanic burner, 392. 
volcanic treatment, 892. 
volunteer, 248, 264, 885. 
vomick, 248. 
vote, 126, 264, 268, 862. 
voyage, 291. 
Vulcan oil, 892. 

wad, 69. Cf. joe-UHul, 48. 

waddy, 69. 

waffle, 414. 

waggle, 414. 

wagon. 69. Cf . dog-wag- 
on, 15, 82 ; lug-wagon, 
399 ; lumber - wagon, 
399; rwid'Wagon, fH^ ; 
I water-wagon, 403. 
; wagon yard, 433. 
I waist, 348. 

; wait on, 136, 150, 368, 
I 358. 
I waked, intr., 398. 

walk, 69, 136. 
I walking-beam stirrup, 
i 345. 

I wallet. Cf. saddle-wal- 
I leU, 338. 

wallow, or waller, 886. 

walnut, 393 ; s. v. war- 
nut, 886 ; white, 836. 

wamble, 415. 

wangle, 415. 

wankle, 415. 

want, 184, 289. 
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want I shoald go, he 

didn't, a08. 
want in, want oat, 348, 

886. 
want in — out — up — 

down— here, 423. 
want to (wa"ti), 438. 
warehouse, 136, 264. 
warm, 69, 184. 
warm-babj, 69. 
warm-boy, 69. 
warm- Willy, 69. 
warmpth, 163. 
warned, 184. 
warning, 69. 
wamut, 886. 
warrant, 136. 
wart, 69. 
warzle, 415. 
was. 184. 
washer, 862, 892. 
washing, 886. Cttoater- 

washing^ 898. 
washnoomb, 248. 
wash-stand, 862. 
watoh, 126, 248, 268. 
watoh out, 248, 886, 422. 
water. Cf. baek-vxiterf 

228; Jig-toater, 142; 

jMksfc-tMitor, 240 ; rain- 

water, river yniter, 286; 

90da-waUn\ 268. 
water-gap, 886. 
water-haul, 886. 
water-hole, 886. 
watermiUion, 886. 
water-packer, 898. 
water-slide, 402. 
water-sobbed. 886. 
water-tag, 150. 
water-wagon, 402. 
water-washing, 898. 
water-white, 898. 
wattle, 415. 
Wattle and daub, 886. 
wax or gum-wax, 886. 

Cf. earth 'Wax, 8H0; 

Jaek'%Dax, 898; tea- 



Wazon, 429. 
way. Cf . big way, 806. 
weak trimlins, 247^ 248. 
weapon, 886. 
wearables, 160. 
weasel-skin, 886. 
weather, 184. Cf. fall- 

in[g) weather, 29i,91S; 

growing weather, 815 ; 

tpeU of weather, 4!02. 
weather-breeder, 886, 

429. 



weather-break, 886. 
wedding,.184. 
weeding-hoe, 886. 
Weeks, R., 190. 
well. Ot.edge-weUtdOO; 

farmer's welle, 880; 

flowing-weU, 881 ; eur- 

face weU, 891. 
weU-fixed, 248, 886. 
well-flower, 845. 
weU-he^led, 248. 
weU off, 126, 268. 
wench, 291, 886. 
were, 184. 
westward, 291. 
wet, 898. 
wet-stem, 261. 
whack, out of, 886. 
whale, 69, 845. 
whang, 138, 249. 
whang-leather, 249. 
whanUe, 415. 
what. Cf . hey wot, 142. 
what cheer, 878. 
what did you say your 

name was f 349. 
what time you gotf 433. 
wheat, 15, 69, 119. 
wheat-fan, or fan, 818, 

886. 
wheel, n., 69, 863. Cf. 

bvU^heel, 889; calf- 

wheel, 877; windrV)heel, 

858. 
wheel, v., 349. 
wheff, wheffle, 415. 
whemmel, 415. 
when once, 159, 175. 
where, 184, 888. 
whereabouts, 439. 
where -- -at f 338, 433. 
whereforeof, 184. 
where to, 439. 
whether, 184. 
whether or no anyhow, 

439. 
which, 349, 886. 
which and tother, 349. 
whicheyer. Cf. ever- 

which, 813. 
whicker, 349. 
whiffle, 415. 
whiffle-tree, 363. Cf. 

whipple-tree, 133, 361. 
while my head is hot, 

817. 
whinnel, 415. 
whip, 349. 
whipple-tree, 133, 361. 

Cf. whiJIU'tree, 863. 
whip-sawing, 408. 



whip-socket, 368. 
whip-stock, 845. 
whiskey, 364, 863. Cf . 

aruihor brand, 31. 
whiskey-jack, 845. 
whisk of a lamVs tail, 

439. 
whistle, slick as a, 438. 
whistle-berry, 69. 
white. Cf. etandard" 

white, 890 ; tcHif«r- 

v^iU, 898. 
white cap, 858. 
white-head, 150. 
white-liquor, 886. 
white mule, 433. 
white-walnut, 886. 
whitewash, 69. 
whittle, n., 415. 
whittle, V. i,, 415. 
whittle. V. e., 415. 
whoa. 801, 886. 
whole, 390. 
whole cheese, 433. 
whole shooting-match, 

the, 839. 
whoop. Cf. hoop and 

hide, 418. 
whop, 886. 
whopper, 349. 
widdle, 415. 

wide berth, ffive a, 394. 
Widow, Widow Jones, 

69. 
widow. Cf. tone troman, 

830. 
widow, college, 39. 
widow, grass, 168. 
wife, 69, 349. 

wiggle, v., 69. 

wiggle, wiggle-woggle, 

wild, 184. Cf . hog wild, 
418. 

wild-cat, n., 845. 

wild-cat, v., 845. 

wild-catter, wild cat- 
ting, 845. 

will, 154, 156, 163, 167, 
•169,176. 

willie-waught, 156. 

wiU not, m. 

willow, 863. 

Willy, 69. 

Willy boy, 69. 

winch, 291. 

wind oil, 898. 

winded, 298. 

winder, 12, 69. 

winding, to knock, 886. 
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winding blades, 886. 
windrow, 293. 
windward, get to, 294. 
wind-wheel. 858. 
winged snbetitnte. 845. 
wing-gndgeon, 892. 
wink *em, 150. 
winter, Bqnaw, 402. 
winter-fever, 887. 
winter-rig, 846. 
wire, 126, 264. 
wit. Cf. skUl'WitUd, 

147; under-mtted, 801. 
witch-cat, 801. 
witchy, 429. 
without. Cf. thouUn^ 

888. 
without an accident, 887. 
witness tree, 887. 
wizzled, 858. 
wolf, 378. 
wolf, 150. 
wolf-tree, 150. 
woman, 249. Cf. lone 

woman^ 820; old-wo- 

man, 828. 
women writers, 160. 
wonders, spy, 802. 
wood. Cf. poU-tooodf 

400. 
wooden, 70. 
woodinnp, 70. 
woodlot or woodslot, 247, 

249. 
wood pasture or woods- 
pasture, 247, 249. 
wood-pecker, 862. 
woodpile, nigger in the, 

822. 
woods. Cf, ftat'woodnj 

818. 
woods-colt, 887. 
wood-tick. Cf. 8eed' 

tick, 829. 
wood-np, 70. 150. 
wool, adj., 249. 
wool, v., 70. 
wool-hat, 249. 
woolies, haye the, 69, 

70. 
woolly, 70. 
wooUy-goat, 70. 
woosgr, 70. 
work, n. Cf. ahackU- 

work, 889. 



work, V, <., 249. 

work, r. «.. 70, 249. 

working, 887. 

working-barrel, 898. 

work like a charm, 429. 

work like a streak, 429. 

work off, 898. 

works. Cf. bottling' 
works, 889. 

worm, 898. Cf. rope- 
worm, 848, 887. 

worried, 887. 

worry, 268. 

worse, 184, 290. 

worshiped, 160. 

would better, 152. 

would like, 168. 

wouldn, 249. 

wozzle, 415. 

wrack, n., 150. 

wrack, v., 150. 

wrangle, 405, 415. 

wrap, 249, 887. 

wrapper, 846. 

wrench, s. v. rin», 124 ; 
268, 862. Cf. alii- 
gator-wrench, always- 
ready-wrench, 874. 

wrench-bar, 846. 

wrench-circle, 846. 

wrist, 150. 

wrist-band, 292. 

write me, 164. 

writing-desk, 268. 

written, 70. 

wrop, 249, 887. 

wummel, 415. 

wung out, 429. 

wunst, 249. 

wuszy, 127. 

X, 70. 

yaggle, 415. 
yahoo, 249, 887. 
yam, yellow, 887. 
yan, 249. 
yander, 249. 
Yank, 887. 

Yankee, 172, 177, 492. 
Yankee-gang, 408. 
yap, n., 70, J^7. 
yap, v„ 70. 
yarb, 887. 
yarb-dootor, 887. 



yard, 70, 122, 176. 264. 

Cf. back yard, 118. 
yard wide, 150. 
yea-a, 70. 
year, 184. 
year (ear), 887. 
yearling, 70. 
yearn (earn), 887. 
yeast, 288. 
yegg, 418. 
yelk, 291. 
yell, 150. 
yellow, 887. 
yellow-buff, 887. 
yellow-gal, yellow boy, 

887. 
yellow-poplar or yaller- 

poplar, 887. 
yellow yam, 887. 
yell-up, 12. 70. 
yelping, 184. 
yeppit, 429. 
yis, yis, 429. 
yit, 837. 

yoke, 122, 862, 898. 
yoke of oxen, 126. 
yolk, 291. Ct egg-yaller, 

288 
yon, 249, 887. 
yonder, 249, 887. 
you, 184, 802. 
you (-y), 428. 
you-all, 158, 160, 162, 

168,174,175,184,887, 

422. 
you can't prove it by 

me, 826. 
young one, 801. 
youngster, 70. 
youngsters, 408. 
your, 184. 
youm, 292. 
yours, 150. 
youse, 161, 167, 172. 
you-uns, or yous, 152, 

887. 
yukle, 415. 

Zebina, 428. 
zebra, 70. 
Zete, 14, 70. 
zip, 70. 
zirkelite, 176. 
zooliz, 70. 
zwiggle, 415. 
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